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PREFACE. 


'T’HI.S giTAUTUni.Y DIGK.ST of the Public Affnira of India, merely 
^ ail exi>aiiHTOii luid extension of our ANNUAL REGISTER issued 
since 1919, is i.ol iiitei ded to he a Political chronicle alone, though in 
this, its fir.st issue, it appears to bo so. h'cononiic, Industrial, Educational 
Social, and «)tlier public affairs of India which are fast devoloping are also 
proposed to be incorporated into it. Even as a political chronicle, however’ 
tlii.s issue is not complete for the last quarter ending iu Mtlrch, for owing 
to the gieat s\meo taken up by the momcntou.s proceedings of the last. 
Assembly room could not be found for the proceedings of the Provincial 
Coui.rils, of llic Ecoi.cmic Conference, of the Hcience Congress, and other 
niiilters relating to Trade and Industry and liaV^our. These arc eoiiseciuently 
reservid for the next issue. Excepting these omissions, the subject-s 
covered in this volume have been treated rather exhaustively, a.s far 
as iiiforniations arc available. 

This Volume is divided into 4 parts as follows; — 

1. LNDIA IN HOME POLITY, of which— 

A -—The Introduction gives a general survey followed by a 
Bumraary of events, 

H. — Pages 17 to ll2p give details of the great ha\)pening.s of 
the period, viz ; — 

(i) Congress activities— pp. 17—32, 

(ii) Mahatma Gandhi's Release — pp. 33 — Db, 

(iii) The Swaraijist Movement — pp. 56 — 73, 

(iv) The National Convention — pp. 74—84, 

(v) The Khilafat Movoment— pp. 85—96, and 

(vi) The Akali Sikh Campaign — pi>. 97 — 112p. 

2. DIGEST OF PROCEEDINGS of the — 

A. — [legislative Assembly— pp. 113—224, 

R. — Council of State — pp. 225 — 245. 

C. — The C. P. Legislative Council — pp. 246 — 264. 

3. INDIA IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT & Press- 

A. — Advent of the Labour Party and its attitude tow’ard.s 

India — pp. 265 — 270, 

B. — Parliamentary Proceedings on Indian Ahairs— pp. 270 — 296. 

4 . INDIANS OVERSEAS- pp. 297-372— 

A. — In East Africa— pp. 306—396, 

B. — In South Africa — pp. 337 — 362, 

C. — The British Guiana Snare- pp. 353 — 372. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The treiid of aflfairB in Indio in the current year stands in strange^ 
contrast to the year that has gone by. In 1923 public life was at its 
lowest ebb. That year opened with an unseemly squabble amongst the 
National leadeis which soon led to a total disorgaiiisation of the great 
National Congress with its unprecedented fund of ''meni money and 
munition” which Gandhi had built up in 1921. The leaders quarrelled, 
their followers quarrelled, and the masses followed suit. Hindu-Moslem riots 
agRin becRiTic the order of the day, much to the delectation of enemies 
of the country. The history of the Congress of this penod will be found 
in the introduction to the I. j 4. H. 19S3 Hvppltment, and the best pen-picture 
of this period in Moulana Mahomed All's Presidential Address a^ 
Cocanada {Hid, p. 61). 

Advantage was taken of this discord in the rank of the nationals 
by the Government striking at the growing power and prestige of the 
Moderates. Fiist a Royal Commission was appointed to enquire into the 
grievances of the Service-men but really to nullify the Reforms and 
when the Assembly refused to vote supply for it, the Viceroy cei-tified 
the grant. Next the Salt tax was doubled and wilfully flung at the 
veiy face of the Assembly. On refusal, the Viceroy again certified it. 
The Assembly that was thus treated was full of loyalist and moderate 
co-opeiators, aiid it was the same that had backed the Govt, in sup- 
pressing the N-C-0 in 1921, and had even refused to release Gandhi 
and political prisoners. This throwing into the lurch by the Govt, 
viitiially meant a death to the party which had so long hung on the 
lappels of the Govt. Ihe whole sj^stem of administration, again, was so 
tuned from the India Office dow'n to the petty Govt, depaitments that 
Diarchy was made defunct, and the humiliation and constant pin-pricks 
were so exasperating that several Ministers resigned in disgust. Through- 
out the year the action of the Government lent more and more colour 
to the view that the Refoims were a sham, that there was no bona- 
fide intention of giving self-government to India even in the future,' 
aind the demands of the Moderates for Indianising the services w'cro met 
by the leply ; ” tjm,e> not yet.” And, to cup all, Messrs. Sastri and 
.Sapiu’s equality in the Empire campaign was met promptly by the Kenya 
\N'hite Paper of July last ar.d Gei l. Smuts open denouncement of the 
equality pretonsions of Indians. 

In the Punjab, during the year, serious developments took place 
in counoctioii with the Sikh revivalist movement. Always suspicious of 
coming retribution for their sins, the authorities, foiled at Guru-ka-bagh, 
tried to strike a mighty blow at the Sikh movement. The Maharaja 
of Nnbha, a very independent-minded prince connected with the Gurudwara 
movement, was fori.ed to abdicate, the S. G. P. Committee was declared 
an unlawful organisation, the annual session of the Sikh League was arbi- 
trarily prohibited, and all the 72 members of the Sikh Committee arrested. 
Since then a mighty struggle is going on in' the Punjab and no torture i.s 
spared so as to piovoke the Sikhs to such acts of violence as would 
justify a second Jallianw'alla. 

Such in short are the main land-marks in the history of India 
in 1923. The following is a rather detailed summary. 
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THE QUARTERLY REGISTER 

Sumnoary of Chief Events 1923. 

Ml. Dah, Pi'i'iikUiu, Gaya biitiinuri jc^igimtion ol l*ri>M4lviil0lii|i— 

Maiiifchfo of the New Swarajya |mrly ir«Mieil. 

Sluu alia Abul Ka'am Aka<I ir'mHrtI tiom .laiF. 

liombuy Mirtiiii; of the iirw SwaTa]ya )*Hny uiidei Mr. Daa— Mou'aiia 
AuMl'h rffnitb At couiproiniiit‘ within Congirns failh. 

1*1. .lawAlmi al Neliiu and IVvdao Gandhi rc'eani'd fioin jail • UrliWhe 
of othri r. P. Politica k 

I oriirnw'* Woikin^! t'oinmitm* iin^*> ai Hojnliay — Moii'aiiii A^toPn toiinN 
loi comiiroiniNr with ihf Mvnrajj'n Pan\ {MoiKineii. 

National I'oiueiition inoxement hiinit^i hy lii, Aiiiin* IhiiAnt— A 
t'onfi'iencL foi hAiiu' oiieneil at IHhi. 

'^waijyn I'arty infctiiij: at Al'ahafiail— Thou Po u-y niitliiud. 

Woiktii^ ('oniin)ttw and A. I. t' t'. iiici't lU Mlahaliad aiul coiihidor Ioiiuh 
■4 roin|iionii(»i‘ witli the Swarajya Faily 

tioM (it Jndia Ifud^joi — MnU'inoiii hii diiuli'iiu; Sa t 'fax 

S] Kondii V(‘iikArA| 4 iayn roiAKtl fiorii Jad — Pruv. ( (ini' n an t'oiii- 
iiiit(n> iiiT ‘pt til Al'nhaliod nmipioiniiie of lin* Svmu.ijvu Paif\ .ind 
jot»o VO 1(1 fu til iho Gaya Piottiaiiiiio with \i|((iui 

tiaiidhi ])ay->A'I India Harin'— Bt'iriiiiiiiiijK oi iho Kla^' r-mn|iai(tn in 
J nhbu'iHiro. 

^a‘t Tax thrown out in ilu AhM'nih y — hiii ocitihiid hy tin Viii>iit_> on 2hili. 
Kurthor dove opmonih in the f a*r in(oi>iii(‘ni in Namnii — Hindii- 
Mom om iioTn III Ainnthai lirj'tn 

Sj ^undor a* sontonc*il on tho Flan noix'tni’ni — Fla^; pi(K'(“.<oonti in Naftimr 
(Iro'ui'itl i*'o(pt' — Mcrtuit; of All India Ladma at IjaIioio to ronioro Hindu 
- MuK'iin unity ondod lU a lini«(.'o. 

Mon Mi. t'hmtamani of I P. Goti. I(‘hi(;iiiiI in piotol of Govcunirri 
lution in 10. Ih'a Kovb*— Gurtu (‘Am*. Hi* wan Io ' owed hy tho Hon. 
Ml. Ja^at Namiu on tho t2iid. 

>ntyn|:iaha dcc'nrod in Nagpur in 0011114*011011 with tiu tia}{ niovoiirni — 
hyaiti Sunder ('linkm^arit T(*’on(M*d from Jail in Hciifial.— Furlhor 
Hindu-Mon'em riotn 111 thv Punjab. 

i'ougrcKB Working C'uuiuiittue 0101*1 ui Momljiiy and .on pi tho pioiMaal 
foi S|ioo a' Srtttiion of the Fongretw. 

A. I. F. F. ua*t*ting at DoiiiIjuj ihiow out hkiIiihi loi Niieoin* t^eKMon — 
Working ( ommittcr rosignii aiul tin* Niw Fnitre Paii\ takm office— No- 
changera al owed cxtcmiioii of tiuir fur the* fu hliii<-nt ol th Gaya Pio- 
gramme till ihe end of Julj. 

Mr. Dac’ii Tout in Madraii Pnwidency to ohai iiiia-uiulrn<tanUiug» iih to 
the Hwarajya 1*8117— Sj llajagojia'cbaii Miitih jiiojMiganda ugulfiBt A. 1. 
1'. F. drcimon— tlnniig tlie iiionih Pro\. Fongremt I otniiiittort» meet to 
decide on the ctimpromiBe— bomhay, Siiul, Andhra^ Hi*iigal aiul Kera'a 
accept it, while Malianulitre and Tamil Nadu lejict it. 
h] Jumuidal Bajaj ami leaden Nagpur Flag Saiyagrahn aimiod. 

Debate 111 Par ianicut on tlie bait Tax Ftnlflcal ion. 

Congrem Working Committee ami A. 1. F. F. meet at Nagpur to hupixtrl 
Flag batyagraha aiul propoaal for Bfiecial Hi*i>iiiun of Fongroiw. 

Maliaraja Nabha furceil to abdicate after gteat huniinuridii. 

Pjiecial Seeb.on reno uliuu canieil -Workiiiu t uuiiniiiee uMgUb aiul nvw 
meiiilx*ni appointetl. 

The Nabba Agitation begina. IMLato on Mahatnui Ganilhi*ii reieam* in 
the Atwemb’y defeated. 

AlMndia h ag Day— VounU‘en from Pro^incea flock to Nagpur to court 
arrest- Total aircbis up to July 1000, 

Kcn^'a White I'apcr publlahcd. lAUHaiine Treaty aignet). 

A. 1. F. F. meeting at Vicag. oonfiim Nagpur Itewdut 10110— Delhi oiri*i-M 
to anange for special Fongms wrliiob was acoepUnl 011 the final meet* 
ing on the 6tb, 

Monlana Yakub Uossan xeleasetl. 

Nagpur amfets total IfilO— F. ]*. Council ^otes for their |Kicmptary rc'caM*. 
La'u LajpaC Rai re eased from Jail. 
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18 Aug. ’23 Dr. Kitch'cw released from Jail,— Arrests cease at Nagpur, Ratyagrahis 
rcleasecl. 

24 Aug. '23 Hindu-Mos'em riots at Baharaupur, 

29 Aug. ’33 Hou'ana Mahomed A'l re'eased tiom Jail. 

3 Sept, ’23 Alm'i Campaign started at Nabha. 

11 Se])t, '28 All India Jicader's meeting at D*1hi in informal conferences tor 

negotiations for (^nngiess compiomisc and Hindu-Moslem Unity. 
Monbtci meeting of aM shades of Public in Bombay under Sir Chimanlal 
.Setalvad to pjotest against the Kenya decision,— Sir rurshottamdas 
Thakunlas said ‘‘If we cannot get equably within British Empire, 
we have no use of tlie Empire.” 

li Sept. '23 Spi'cia' Session ut thnigiess opens at Delhi with Mou’ana Abut Ka'am 

Assail as the piesidcnt. 

Ih .stpt. ’23 Coinpioraise leso utioii lifting ban on Council-Entry moved by 
Mau ana Mahomeil A'l passed by CoiigicHs. 

lleso ations on Iwycott ot British (bioils, on a Committee to organise 
Civil UihObc«liciic“, on Nabha, etc. passutl by Cougrchs in next 2 days. 

21 Si'pt, '23 1*1. Jai^aliai Utl Nehru, Messis. Oidwani aud Santhamaii who went 

to Nabha on eiiquiiy were arrested. 

1 Oct. ’23 SNNamjya I'aiij’n E'ectiori Campaign start d.— Imperial Confcicnce 
meets in Jmiidon — Sii 'JVj Batiailur Sapiu preparing for a big hgln. 

4 Oct. ’23 Pi. Jawaliai ]jal Nelnu, Messrs, (iidwanj and Banthaiiam re'eased. 

14 Oel. '23 Swarai I’nity Mamfchio issuetl. 

It) Oet. '23 Silvh Leoileis Airesied at Ainritsai. 

17 Oct. ’23 Sikb Tjcague Annual Setisiou at Jullunder prolnb ted and '^topped by ioice. 

18 Oct. '23 S. 0. P. C. dre'arcd unlawful in the Punjab. 

25 t)ct. '23 Sikh Leaders' Tria' b*gins at Amritsai. 

The famous Smuts— Sapru dual at the lm)ieiial Coiifeienrr, Loudon. 

2ti Oct. '23 MouL Shaukai A 1 leleaseil. 

1 Nov. '23 K eciion Cainjiaiga m the pioMUC's staite«I— Swaiajist de\e opmeuts. 
ti No\, '23 Lee Cummibsioii sittmgs begin. 

14 Nov. *23 Congress Working Committee meciiiig at Amiitsai, Lcadeis discuss the 
Sikh situation. 

19 Nov. '23 Akali Saluiyak Bureau foimtsl at Amiitsai to Icail the Jaito Campaign. 
25 Nov. ’23 Congress Woikiiig Committee me i, at Aliiuedabail — Big Swarajist 

victory at the Ca'cutta polls, Hon. S. U. Das, Advocatc-Oeneia', defeated. 

21) Nov. '23 Madras Council hist meeting -Ccnsuie Motion iletented. 

30 No\, '33 Hon. Sn Snioudninath Itaiinrrji delcattsl at the Ca'cutta po''b -great 

Swarajist eiitliusiasm. 

6 Dec. ’23 I’uiulii Vajpaye’s death 111 Tiichino|Kt'y after le'casc as a lesu t of 
trcaim(‘ut m Jail. 

13 Dec. ’23 liOitl Lytton offers to Mi C. H Das to form Mmistiy. 

18 Dec. '23 Mr, Das^icfuses Lord Lyltol^^ offer. 

25 Dec. '23 Congress Week at Cocniiada. 

A'l India Kbadi Exhibition upmerl at Cocanada by Dr. Sir P. C. 
Iloy— a so the All liulia Voluiiteei'b Confcience with I’t. Jawahar 
Ija' Nelli u as President— Keso ut ions passed for organising Congress 
Vo uiiteer Corps. 

2t) Ihv ’23 National Liberal Foileration opeiieil at I’lHina with Sir Tej Bahadui Sapru 
as President. 

27 Dec. '23 AU-lndia Kin afat Conference with Maulana Shauknt Ali as President 

0|iciicfl at CiK'auoila — Mr. Sastn’s reso ution on demand of Se'f -Government 
uUfl Mr. Ivamnt's icso utiun ou liulians Overseas passed by the Liberals at 
Poona —All luilia Clinstmn Conlercnou with Mr, K. T. Paul as Picsident 
opened at Hanga'ore. 

28 Dec. '28 National (hmgress oiieiicd at Cocanada with Mr. Mahomed All as 

President— New Party organisation of the Libera's started at Poona 
at the Natinna' Liberal Federation. Keso ution against cjitidcation of Sa t 
Tax anil one favouring rapid Imhanisation of services passed by the 
Liberals. 

29 Dec. '28 Beso.utiou to eonsider the National Pact with the deletion of Bengal 

J'act passeil in the Congress— Jamait-u '-Ulema Conference with Meu nvi 
Syed Hossain ns rresideiU oiicneil at Coeanada. 
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50 Dfc. ’23 IiMirneiu1fn(^ Itwolutioii drfratwl in the CoiigrcBH'-JaEirat<uUAinb rewilution 

pn^M(l at the Ivhllafat (’onfereiu'e. 

All India Student b’ roiifrreucc opened at C'ocanadn with Mr, C. 11. Dan 
as ruaident. 

51 Ihc. '23 Thr Dah-Achanjai y. C. O. fompiomihe reso'ution pasBOtl In the CotigreaK 

In o|ien*'ng Kenya t'ounci', Uoveinor lefcrnng to White rn|»er of Ju'y 
Mild that It uns unaltciable, aiul that the Immigration bill uan being 
cousidereil h} lAiiti Keadiitg who wouM maWe reinehciitat.un to India Office, 

J a n u a r y — M arch 1924 

The course of events in the current year haa taken certain unexpected 
turns. The year opened with all eyes turned to the Kwariyists. The 
roiiffress-wreckeri were now out to wreck the Councils, and such great 
fiiends and well-wishers of India as Iiords Koadiiig and Lytton, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and the Provincial Goveinors, the liondon limw, down to Anglo- 
Indian well-wisheis like the hfiqlvhman and the Timts of Ifidi't, at once 
came forward with grave warnings of the proliable cunseqiionce of the 
Swarajist action. Iho reason for such solicitous care was clear. After 
the elections, the Swarajists were the only organised i»rty in the field 
Of the oldei (tallies, the Moderates, re-named the Liberals, were fast melting 
away. Some of theii stalwarts, like Sir Suiciidranath Mr. S. R. iMs, 
und Ml. Chiiitanioni ictiiod fioni (lublic life. Straggleis that woie 
lotuined to the Councils mostly became Independents. Only two of then 
tallest lenmincd Sir Tei Rahadiii Sapni and the Rt. Hun. Siinivasu 
>astn. Rut loth were talking loudly ai.d vehemently agaiint Empire fiolir}. 
cbiiecially in Kon>a and the “ Roer Empire ” (sec i». 292). Sir P. C. Mittoi 
in Bengal, J.*ala Harkiseiilal of the Punjab, Di. Paraujpye of Bomlmy. 

Ml. Chiiitaniuiii of the U. P., and othoi ex-Mioistcrs were iitteiing 

aiiathenias against Ihairhy and the Refoims. With the Lilicrals thoioughly 
put out of action, and the no changers iciidcred too insignificant to be 
laken into accoiinti Goveniuieiit preimrcd to face the now' Swan^ist 

meiiuce, aid called its European and Aiiglo-Iidian reserves to ioin in the 
fia>. Ml. C. R. Das’s dictum that his parly nien w'ould enter Councils to 
' wTCtk these nior.stcis of Reforms which wcio drinking the life-blood 
(f the Nation and make Govt, by Council imiKisdblc " loiiscd the gitiatest 
confusion. Foth in England and India, all sorts of stupid talk aliout the 
Swaiaiists filled the piess and the platform, aid thev got into the brain 
of the officiaU and Anglo-Indians. 

The fiist opiKiituiiity that the Vicoioy took to expioss himself was 
on October l7th last, when at a diiii:ei at the Simla Chclmsfoid club, 

speaking alsmt the Refoims, His Kxcclleiic> emphasised that they depended 
u|K)n the iniprcbsioiis which Izdia would pioduco upon the Biitish Pai- 
bument when the reforms would again conic up for conaidoration. This 
meant that unless the new members in the Councils behaved like good 
bo}s there would lie no refoims. Rut there had of late been some 
proposals made by moderate legislatois like the Rt. Hon. Saatri and others 
for Imycoit of the Empire Exhibition, which hod created bod impression. 
Moreover, the Swarcyists who would enter the Councils hod declared 
that they would wreck the Constitution. liord Reading affected not to 
believe in the efiRcacy of these declamtions but at the some time he 
warned them that, if ever they should succeed, there would be a 
jiaralysis of Reformed Constitution. Of course, ho said. Government 
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were resourceful and they would meet the situation. The adminis- 
tration would not be in abeyance. This meant that Government would 
revert to the pre-reform era and the blessings of the Montfoi'd 

scheme would be withdrawn and, His Excellency added,* as if by 
way of reply to Mr. Saatri and his friends, that the cause of 

Indians Overseas would not gain in strength by the boycott of the 
Empire Exhibition. “ 1 know my counti^men and have no hesitation 

in asserting that the boycott proposal will completely fail. A better 

course for Indians is to believe in the sense of fairplay and justice 
which is so strongly a marked characteristic of the British people"! 
And again, at the opening of the Assembly on 31 January 1924, 
His Excellency turned deliljerately on Ft. Motilal Nehru and the 
Swarajist seats and solemnly said — 

“ I repeat the warning I gave in October last in all gravity that 
there is a possibility of check in the onw'ard progress of the ^forms 
by the ugly scene enacted by the Swarajists in the Central Provinces 
liCgislative Council. I trust it will not happen in this Indian Legisla- 
ture. The British people would refuse to be coerced into giving 
India reforms contrary to their own desire and better judgment. 
The eyes of all friends of Reform are fixed upon the harvest this 
Legislature will sow and reap. Make wise choice as regards the 
''.ourse you pursue, otherwise you know what will happen. If the 
IKisition in the provinces become nioic acute, local Governments can rely 
on my fullest support.” 

All these threats however did not prove to be deterrent enough. The 
C. P. Council was thrown into a dead-lock. In the Assembly itself Govt, 
suffered defeat upon defeat. The Imperial Budget was thrown out in toto, 
and the recommended Finance bill was hung at the very face of the Viceroy. 
In Bengal the success of the Swarajists, if not as complete as in Nagpur, dislo- 
cated the transferred departments, the Ministers were left hanging without 
pay, and the whole Govt, machineiy was thoroughly discredited. 

Two unexpected things happened in January 1924 the sudden illnes 
of Mahatma Gandhi leading eventually to his release, and the coming into 
office of the Labour Party in England. Both upset the calculation of all 
parties in India and the full effect of each has yet to be seen. 

The emergence of Gandhi from prison brought in a now ray of hope 
amongst people at large, though for over a couple of weeks in Jaiiuaty 
while his life hung on the balance, a gloom rested over the country. 
His unconditional release on Fobiuary bth was providential, and has brought 
with it a sigh of all-round relief, for the Swarajist threat on one side and the 
Govt, threat on the other had well-nigh brought in a state of despair. 

The advent of the l^abour Party in power also helped to release the graat 
tension in political feeling, For though the majority of the nationals put no 
hope on the party still the feeling is there that at least Labour would not do 
any positive harm to India. 

Such has been the main drift of affairs during the fii*st three months 
of the year. Some of the other minor affaiis are summarised below, 
while the chronicle that follows summarises the chief events in some- 
what greater detail. The only beneficent attitude in the whole of India 
was that of the Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson. To him, if to 
any one individual, India owes the release of Gandhi. 
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On Jan. Sth. Mr« Viiiayak -Damotlar Havarkar waH releawNl after an iiiGarceratlon 
of 14 years. Oovt. Imposed upon him tiie cundftimi that he 

Mr. Saemkiar. was to cMshcrw poikios for 9 years •this resiriotliin to be 
renewed at tlw discretion of Oovt. if thought neoessary 
after 0 yfar% and that he w'as to live privately virtnaUy interncit in the 
Katiiagiri Dist ; and on these terms Uovt. remitted the unexpired (lortlun of the 
setiMitoe of transportation. Hr. t^avarkar accepted the coiulitlons and agreed to 
uphold aiul work the Itcforms. The icleattc came as an agiccitble surprise to the 
people, but the graoclcss-ncss of the conditions im|Nise«l was a matter of bitter 
etunment in the press aiul die p'.atCornu 

This was quickly folJowHnl by anotiicr act of statesmanship by Hir Leslie Wilson. 

Oil Jan. 7th. tlie liorsad punitiv.* tax uintuilly im|N»faed to 
Boraad. c<»ver tlic inefficiency of tlic odiniuistratioii was suepeuiltd 

and the riatyagraba [sec p. 82 J was toon raised. 

Ill contrast to this mny Ik meiit.uncsd an episoilc in the Anlh Kumbha Mo 'a 
hcM cariy ju January last at Aliababad, which gave rise 
Afdh Kumbha Mtla. to a short Katyagrsha by i*t. Hmiuii Mahon Ma'aviya. I4th. 

Jnitunry was a sacreil day with the Hindus wlio luni 
collnncil 111 lakhs at Al'ahnlMnl to have their religious baili at tiie siingam or 
coiifiueiivc of thr Juuinu and llic Uungrs. There Hp|s:aml to be some tlauger fur 
|tcopc to bathe 111 the nvcT. N» Mi. Knox [of the 1821 fame], the disinct. 
auihoiity, ishuid a stii|»id order piohtbtting people to approach the river, and 
isisieil fiolico to mount giianl. The local Hindu letulcrs under the lead of Pandit 
Malaviya appi'a'inl to the Ciuveriinr who sauctioiicti Its. 80,000 for buitab.e artaiigemems 
Imi this sum was spent by the officials not for the object for which it was gmnieil hut 
to putting up huge barrieis of p an king, iitereaseti |Hdiee guonl, athlilional Sowiits and 
ilie Idiliiary’, and all this in the lace of 600,000 pilgiimsi Mr, Knox he'd on to 
Ij.s prestlgi', doiiutl the ‘Supersiitiou*' of u religious Isith and said that he was 
1 (-s[>uubihlc tor the life of ihe people ! Pt. kia'aviya's rejoimlcr that Hindus would 
lailier die in their thousaiuls tiian leave the place without obseivitig ilieir religious 
J lUs made u> luipribstuu. At Iasi li.c liii.ilit, unable to move Mr, Knox, , di'Ciared 
halyagiabn, sat liefoie the IjorrJcade wuli Mi. Jawahirlal Nehru, the Municiiial 
< halmian, Mr. I'urshoituiudas Tandoii, an ex>Munici|>al I'liaiiinan, and other fol lowers 
lor the whole day, and iu the aftenioun disulwyiHl the order, osheii to be arrested, 
uiul, ill the teetli ol the armed police anil cavalry ready to preserve aiui 

ojilcr'', bloke down the barner and made w'uy foi tiie pilgrims to fol'ow him 
;iito the river. Keedltss to tay, all hail their hath aiitl no livis wm* lost, and 
Mr, Knox and his officials left the place foitunateiy without using the police and the 
inihtaty as British officials are too wont to do under such circumviaucies. This event 
scaiula<iscd the whole province uiul tlie sluime of British officers misbehaving in 
this way even with the gifatist and the mrisl resjiousible of Indians in thdr own 
iilTaiis, nay, erui iu then lergious olwenaiiciw, stmt rancoui writhing w'ithin. Tlie 
insulting aiiogaucc of Mr. Knox wou'il have bcim awarded in any other country with 
iltsgmcc and disnitssnl. Here how'cver he was congratulated (or his moileratiou ! 

On January 12th a dostanliy shooting affray took place in Calcutta iu which 
one Mr. Eanust Hay was kil.cti and riddled w'ith bullets 
Tba Day Muidar. and three Ituliaii chauffeurs pursuing the murderer, one Oopi- 
nath Paha, were wounded. This wanton murder of an 
Knropean iu broait daydigbt scut a thrill of Lonor tlirouehout Calcutta anti the 
Ktiiopenn community were thrown into a fever-httit of excitcmdir. Later Inveeti- 
gatfons proved that the murder war the rtsuH of a mistaken identity for Gopfuath 
really wanted to kill Hr. Tcgart, the Police Commissioner oC Calcutta, wlio, owing 
to bis alleged cruelty and higb-bandcdiiess towards Bengal political prisoners was 
a markeil man of the Bengal anarchists. Universal detestation was exprenod of 
the crime both tgr Indians and Europeans, in the press and platform, but tlw 
European oommunity made a bugs political capital oat of It and nt a man 
Boeetmg of Europeans and Anglo-Indians on January 14tb held at the Empire 
Theatre, Calcutta, the leoders of the commuidiy made it all but a xadal qmstlon. A 
resolution was passed ; ** That this meeting of Emopeans of Qalciitta stilly nrges 
the Govt, of India ami the Govt, of Bengal not to yield to any agftation which 
tmgbt embaitan the Police and others responsible for the maiotetiaiioe of order and 
the proper execntJofi dC theb’ duty, and aseures the Govenunent coneemed that libay 9 $n 
re'y v|^ the whoje-htartid and imaninioas support of the Eonpean oomiBiunty.*» 
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A cable was also sent to Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Mr. Bamsay Macdonald, and Mr. 
Asquith and to the Oovemments of India and Bengal along with this resolution that : 
^'TUc European Association, as a lepreseutatiTe body of the European oommunity 
in India, trust you wi 1 exert your influence to strengthen the hands of those 
responsible for the maintenance of iaw and order in this country ! 

In his trial Go[>inath stoo^l up boldly confessing the objective of his action and 
called upon Young Bengal to follow in his steps, saying : “ 1 fail to complete the work 

(murder of Tegart), 1 leave flie unfinished work for others." His last words were : “ May 
every drop of my b’ood sow the i*ceilb of freedom in every home of India." Tlie 
Euro^Kian and Auglu-ludiau community was greatly alarmed and dnnng the next mouth 
or M> there was hardly any meeting of that community in which the Day murder wss 
not mentioned. In the Bengal Govt, all the old repressive armoury like the famous 
Kegu atioii 111, etc, was s^t into motion and indisciiminate arrests and ilctentions fo* lowed, 
ill Lord Lytton’s ami the Viceroy’s spcecUes it was mentioned with a threatening gesture, 
but fortuiuite'y there has not since lieeii a recmdetcencc of anarchist activity in Bengal 
Hs was feared by the authonties. Gopinath was eventually sentenceil to death and 
luiiiged on March Ibt. 

A serious Mill-strike broke out in Bombay about the middle of January. In 
lb20 there was a general strike of the mill-operatives of 
Bombay Mill'Cttike. Bombay lasting for over u month, and the current year 
saw another very serious strike. The quarrel arose over 

the demand of iKmus which the <qN>mtiveH had been getting for the 'ast 4 years 
but which, owing to bad tiiuincial conditions, the mill-owner now rcluscd to pay. 
The strike cninmeiic d ou the J7th Januaiy in ihc Standard Milts when a 
(KUi on of the o(>erativos in the Spinning Deiiartment left without notice and made 
u dtmaiul Cor the payment of bonus. This was inmietliate y followed by other oiicrativew 
III other lUqjartmeiits. Within a fortnight the numljcr of stnkerh rose nearly to a lakh nml a 
half anil that of affccteil mil's a’so cxceeiletl seventy. The strikers were ca'ni, except of course 
111 some small disturbances which were luevitablc when such a large concourse of 'aboureis 
go (111 strike. Mill-ow'neiD were aituiuaui and uoticos of “ bonus under no cii-cumstances " 
were put ou Iraards in certain mil's. Labourers decided not to yield to their 
imp'oyors unless the bonus was i>aul to them. Ou Febiuary 2nd at a mass meeting 
tlie milLhauds mode their detuaiids e'ear. They cxp'aiued their month y budget with 
an earning of lls. 45/* p. m. out of irhich about Ks. 20/. went as house rent. 
They said ; The Millowner aiul kit wife have 4 buuga'ows and 9 motor cars. 
WJiy can not they do with one bungalow ami one car and give a living wages 
to the mi l-hands I Mr. N. M. Joshi said in one of bis interviews on the strike- 
4)acstion, *tlie niill-ow’uers in fairness ought to havo paid the bonus or at least ii 

Itart of it this year.' Mr. Baitlista, the great champion of labour in Bombay, 

suggrsteil the appointmeut of an arbitration boanl by H. £. the Govcrnoi 
and the suggi^stiou was accepted by the stiikers, It was agreed that the strike 

bliouid end when that board was appoiiiteil. 

The strike continued till Mairli. Eight weeks of starvation could not upset the 
stiikers and they were right y given tributes of praise all round. Already the 
iiiiil-liaiulB liod lost 80 lacs ol lupees in wages on a simple calculation. At 
last ou March 7tli they broke out iu riot, on the a'leged provocation from the 
Mill-owners who blackmaileil them and asked them to join under po.icxi protection. 
This exasperated u few meu who attacked one or two milL-bulidings in their fuiy. 
Quiet was restorid veiy soon after the police had opened fliv, 

A Committee with t,iie Chiof-justice of Bombay as the president w'as then appointed 
by the Governor to enquire into the question of bonus to lie paid to mill-workers. 
Ii (kcidctl against the mill-hands and in favour oL the mill-owners. The Committee 
did not cousider tiic mill-hamls to be entitled to botius as a right. By this time, 
by tl.e middle of Maicli, the strikeis reduced to the last extremes had then 
liack-bone bioken. People began to die of starvation. Many Jeft the town and 
weiiti to their villages. The Guvermneut pressed the mil'-owners to pay off the wages 
due and death fioui starvation and disease having broken out it was suggested that the 
mill hands should be repatriaUd, On 17 Maich the mills were first opened to pay 
the January wages <0 tlw oiiemtives wdo toon cane, resumed work and in the 
next few ilnys the strike was at an end. But in the last few days a large 
number of the woikcis luul deiiaited for their native places ami not more than 
a third of the total mill population was present in Bombay. The proposal of a 
Bomid Table Conlerer.c.< between mill-hand leatlers and the mill-owners was now 
acotolieri as most of the nun resuming w'ork disowned their leaders. 

2 
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When the ReforruH were introdnoed. tliere wns what was calleil “ a White Hatlny.'^ 
The majority of the Civil Service men were in arma against 
liM CommisaitNi. any introduction of Ueforms because they oonaidereil it deroga* 
toiy to their dignity to serve uniler Indian Ministers, The 
Ooveniment bo;h in England and here got alarmuil. Tliey however know tlie weak 
points of tiie l.< ’.S., and at once incnv»scd their salaries and ^leiisioitH { 

From a reply given by Mr. Montagu to Hr. Lonn in J’nrllament the following are 
tlie increases * 


Indian t'ivil Servier 
Indian Police thTvioc ... 

Indian Educational Service 

Hritisli Officers of Tmlian Anuy auti of Bnlihli Tntops in 
India ... 

Inttian Mrtliiail Service 


£ 300,000 
« 130,000 

£ 100,000 

iC 1,700,000 
£ 260,000 


£ 2640, (KK) 

For some lime, the l.t^S. kept hiinu nml then flii-y eouiiuucd ilie c'ninour and iit 
1923 Earl Winterton in an answer cireu'atevl in the House of t ommoiis stated that the 
main improvements i>i the emuliiiotiN of in ilie Indian Civil Service were as 

fo’lows 

PA below the higher solc<;tiun a|i|iointmenl8. 

(aj The initial pay has been raiseil to 50 p‘r cent. 

(b) I'mler lUe tinic-Kcale officM'rs rec-ive yearly lucmncnts, 

(c) A snbstamia' Increase has 1 hk*u ina<le in the pay of officers in the ordinary lim-. 
J'KNSlOX.^Tlie £ 1,000 annuity Is fiom 1919 being usua ly asMiiuoil by tlie State, 

the 4 per cent, contributioii previously caforc.*d being faiul<sd for^thu boiietit of officers on 
letiremcnt. 

LEAVE HULKS ■— Thi’iu' have been libero'iseil ; greater faci itu's are given fur leave 
on higlier [lay auil Inrlougli ]iay is Ijaaed on 12 month's sahiry in.stexid of the average of 
3 years' as formerly. 

Travelling allowances and aliowaiurcb on transfer liave a'so Ia^'ii iueruasei]. 

The improvement iii pay is to a large extern re present it 1 by tlie Overseas alluwaucr. 
It is stated that this is entire y uiiset by the abolition of KxcUiige Comiieiisation 
Allowaiiec. Hut that is not true. The following table gives the Exchange Uomptuisatiou 
Ai'owaiice a*lmissib'e with Is, 4<l. lupee on larious sa aro x, and i he Ovc nicas a lowanee 
Jor the same saaries. 



K. C. A. 

Ovrl'MCns I 

Its. 

lU. A. r. 

lls. 

GOO 

37 3 0 

106 

700 

43 IS 0 

160 

BOO 

60 <1 0 

200 

900 

6G 0 0 

sto 

1,000 

Of B 0 

£00 

2,000 

126 0 Q 

360 

Maximum adinissib'e 

IBB 14 3 

360 


The Overseas a’.lowaiicc thusgreat'y exci*cds the Excliange I’ompeiimtion Allowaner 
previously ailmiiwib'e. In rep'y to a (|U<istion in 1922, Karl Winterton statetl tliat. 
Exchange Uoinpetuiatioa allowauoe bail been witlulrawn from tlie Indian Civil Hervie.e 
m oonuttOn with other Service in liulia in pursuaiicr of ihe general fio.icy of tin- 
Indian Oovcmnieiit that the allowance shon'd cease to be mlm'mib.e on ihe occasion of 
a revision of pay of a service previous y entitlnt to the conciwsion. In any case in 
which the c0cot of such witlulrawal won'd have lietm to canw; an actual mluetiou la the 
emdnmeats of an officer, a persona! alloivaiioe huflicient to make up any ddiclency had 
been grantal. 

But these deckhal impruvcmcfits have not satiaAeil the tdaims of tlie l.C.fl, Aikl 
jn April lliffiS the. Council of the Bombay Preshiency Association ot European Uovenunant 
servants nnti a uMonoriai to the Hecretary of btate in which they clamoured for more, 
IVe quote belosr a paragraph from the memoria! 

^ We afit to siMgest to your Lorclship that a revision of the service is neoroiary, 
wbieh sheedd AsINtely reoognise that the Suicftean -servant is liere aa the Secretary ot 
Btate^s aginrti to do vfork m a special kind during a periml, whilo Indlanisaiioa d tlu« 
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Kcrviocg if) in progi-eBs and the number of Europeans is being reduced to a minimum^ 
tlte conditions of pay aa<l service of Europeans should be wholly regu'ated by the 
Hecietaiy of Btate. The rates of pay for Indians shou'd be entirely distinct, and their 
pay and condit'oiis of service shou’d be regulated by the Imlian Government." 

The reactionary Conservative Govt, of Englaml with Lords I'ec' and Winterton iii the 
India Office Tvadi'y appointed a Royal Conunissinn for the further Improvement of the 
coiulition of the M>ivio(.>s in (ndia. This Royal Ouminissiou w'as pi'csidcd over by the Kf. 
Hon. ViMJuunt I/ec and opened its proceedings at De.hi on Nov. 6th 'ast. This year car y 
ill Januaiy tlie Commission came over to Madras and quite a sensation was created by the 
divergent evklmoes tendered. The European officers made a queer |i'ea that “ the stamlani 
of living in Asia is liigh. In his home the European will have from 3 servants or more in 
•la[ian, to B o^ more in China, and not improbab y 17 in Inrlia !" 

Not content with making such claims, the Madras European officei-s declarcil that 
Hx 11 Tesa t of tlic Reioms and the attempt of Lord Williugdon to give effi-ct to 
tlieiu both in letter and spirit, their iiosition had becom^.* iutolerab'c not on'y in 
the transferred bnt a' so in the reserved dcpaitinents, and that they ha4l failed to 
get sufficient protection even ai the liandsof the Governor liiinse f. The Indian officers, 
on the other hand, hotly dimied this charge aud maintained that the Ministers hod 
loyally su|>|)orted the seivices w-heiiever they were atta<‘kc<l on the Ligis'ativc Councils, 
Hiul that there was not a single case of a European being deprived of his rights. 
Ill their opinion Matiias was quite ri{tc for complete autonomy, there was sufficient ta'eiit 
and exi>criciiae in Indian rdHcei-s for mnuiug efficiently every civil flepartment without 
Kinoiiean ofioers ; the P. C. H. men were in no way inferior to th*:; 1. C. b. ; uo recruitment 
miiKulc India for gnu-ial aUmmistmtion was at all necessary* the services should be 
hM pfOviBoialised, their all-India name (for there is nVy no all-India characterf 
being abolished ; the tcale of ^lay for Indians and Euroiienns alike should be Indian, 
without overseas or other ai'owauces : there was no justification for incieasing the pay, 
lieusions or aMowane^'W of fiaropi*aus, and so on. On the question of ivseiviiig a 
cTttain numlier of losts for Euuqieaus they said einpliaticaliy : 

“We deny that from the htand-point of efficiency or character an essential 
Kutopran element is meeshary in any of tbe civil serviot'S aud we do not except 
fioiii Uiis category even the »o called * security services’. Knowing ns we do the 
woik of the Euroiieaii officer at close quarters aiul possessing thus exceptional 
opiKirtunities for comparing his work with our own, it has been a matter of i>ain- 
ful surprise to us tliat even in quarters wheie cue should have expected better 
know.'cilge it sl.ou'd sometimes be taken for granted that we lack certain adminis- 
trative Qualities which the European is suppos^ to possess. 

“ We can understand tbe candid argument that India is politically subordinate 
to Englaiul anil that therefore she must submit to a number of lucrative posts 
being merveil for Englishmen. But it is adding insult to Injury if such reservation 
is acoomiianieil by the assertion that Inilians are unfit for sudi posts." 

A frank expi*e(>B;on of such views was naiural'y unpa*atab!e to the Commission, 
and the l^sident. Lord Lee told the lepreseutatives of the Indian Officers Association 
that thdr statement was necillessly combative and provocative. 

tSIr P. H. Blvaswami Iyer giving evidence mailc out a strong case against the increase 
of salaries to the European Bervrees. He observed that, in spite of declarations of 
Parliament, a ileep-rooted distrust of the bona fidss of the Britisli Government aird of 
its unwillingness to grout llesirousib'e Government in thenear future is nui versa) I y pmva'.eut 
in India. He also puintcil out that ** the energies of the British Services have been rather 
devoted to making the count ly a snfa ami co nfoi tab’e p'aoc to live in than towanis the 
preparation Of the Indian for sclf-tdianoe and self-realisation." Again 

“ UnfcHtunatdy the speech of Mr. Lloyd George about the “steel-frame" work of the 
mlTuinlstratlon in nulla has hurl tbe effect of shaking the faith of the Indian Public even 
in intentions of the Parliament as embodied in the ^forms statute. Is it unnatur-al for 
India to feel that the time Iras come for her to manufacture her own steel and obtain 
protection for it f The Indianisatlcm of the Services is be’ieved to be neocssary not. 
merely for the purpose of provhBng full and luleriuate opportunities for the development 
and employment of Iiulian odminietcativc talent, but a'so for preparing the people tor the 
attainment iff Responsible Govemmentiand effecting some retrenchment in public expendi- 
ture. The Indianisatlon of the services is sooner or later as inevitable as the grant of 
Haiponsible Govemmeni. Any opposition on the part of tUe Services to a po’icy of tndiani- 
nation is likely to have the effect of antagonising the pcop’e towards the Services. " 
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The Bepieased o:asM» of Rndrat in their evidenoe mftde it an oscosion to iaancti 
a strong attack on Brahmins and haste>men. Taro of their representatlvesi Ucssra. R. 
SrinivaMn and M. C. Rawh amosid the commission bj their attack on oatite<men 
althoogb remindeil of the fact that, the men who hml agitateil to raise the depresHOti 
caso'^ like Hanadc, Gokhalcu and others were all caste-men. A simiiar view was 
pat forward by Mr. Nirode B. Maiiick, tlie representative of the depressed classes 
in Benga] when the Commission took evidence in Calontta. The^ a’ I wanted a pre- 
^lominanoc of the European element in the services as they said their Interest was safer 
in the Imnds of Eutopeaiu than Indians. 

At Calcutta the most important evidence was tliat of the Indian Association 
of which Sir S. K. Banei-ji was the t^nfsidont- lit the opinion of the Ast-ooiation. 
the financial result of the Refonns has been that the provinc.'s were seriously haiidicapp*.l 
in their finances, Danamling provincial control of services the memorandum that 
they submittiHl go *6 on to say: “We want jiower to regulate our own public 
Hnvices. We do not want that the 8ervjc<:<s, who.s! functions and tirms of 
employment cannot be mgulatcti by uh, should h*. iinpo.v3<l on us by an outsule 
authority. Apart from the financial aspect of having suiter- iinposoi] s^rvicis, such 
services are an wlministratjve anomaly.'* Toe inemoranilum opinetl that recruitmenr. 
for alt services shou cl in fatnre be made in India on a competitive basis and 
acconb'ng to the requirements of each province by the province itseif. 

The Kuroiican officers, os elsewhere, made a strong claim for fuitbcr emo umonis. 
One of the new points raistnl was as qnecr as it was presumptuous. They Uild the 
Commission tliat the collection of laud revenue in Bengal was still p->r cent 

but that it would not continue for as the Reforms are undermining the auiboriiy 

the District Magistrate, a time would i^oon eotne when the collectionH 
would fall off. Mere also they had a ifing at the Indians, as if Imlian Magistrates 
could not collect, even rvnts. But the funniest part of the affair is that after 
condemniug the Government of Intlia Act at every turn and [uiiuing in horrib’e 
light how every I, King would be (oiwy-turvieil by further co:istitatiQnal cliauge^q 
tl^y proceeded to declare their wfio e-hearted allegiance to the policy of 1h^ 

Refonns ; 

But the most interesting evidence was that of the Hon. B. K. Sinlm of Ohaudpur 
fame who complainetl tliat the Indian officers were called “ browii-baroauo.'ats'' ami 
placed between tlie cross-fires of public criticism and official frowns. 

Another striking evidence was that tcndcivtl by Mr. Hasau Imam at Patna. 
Mr, Hasan Ixnani in reply to Sir Reginald Craddock, in the couise of an orol 

-examination on the attitude of Muhammadans towards tht; Imliaufsation of the 
Services which be suongly urml, sauf that the tendency has been vciy much noticeable on 
tJie part of certain members of the Commission to attach an exaggerated importance fo 
stray reposition to Indianisatfon on communal grounds, and Sir Reginald Cnukiock's 
question directly concemeil this. Sir Reginald enquired whet-lier Mr. Hasan Imam’s 
views were expressed in his capacity as an Indian Muhammadan. Mr, Imam’s 

reply wiui that he had expressed bis views as an In'ltau, irrespjctive of his 

being a member of any religious community. But he was pre|iared to speak as a 
Muhammadan also, and, as such, he saw no reason to change bis views'*. Again : 

** If some Muhammadans had expressed a desire for the presence of a third party 
to settle the differences between the two communities, he could only ascribe such 
a view to weakness induced by foreign domination, arsl he said that, if left to 
ihemsclvea the commnnity woa!4 see the necessity of adjusting the differences 
omortgiit themselves." 

After concluding its work in Pai.aa the Oammlssion proceeded to Lahore and 
held stttings there tram the 11th to the 16th Febroaiy, and from thence to Delhi 
oh the SOth. The evidences reeorde<1 at these places do not seem to be of much 
intmeot and nu^ of then were taken in camera. The final sitting was held on 
the kllhd Fetmiary at Delhi ami the rc|)oit was expected to be presented in 
England bj the end of Uaroh. The matter will be dlseuased in greater ctoll in 
the next tame of this Register. 
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Oa January 22 waB opened the Seventh Imlian Economic ConCuiencs at Eombay. 

tlie Conference lasted for 4 , days an^l a larf^e number of 
Economic conference i>ai>er8 on economic BubjectH were read. Sir M. Visveswnrayya 
delivered a Btriking addreas, as President, which has since bxom t 
nlmoat c’assic. He joined issue with Sir Georg* Ji'ojrd on the latter’s unwarrantc*! 
*ilatemont about India’s growing wea’th and pointeil out the proper perspective from which 
llie question had to be vieweil. He strongly criticised the statement oF Sir George 
that India was growing richer anil exposed the falsity of the Government staiostiC':. 
The wealth of India before the War was estimated at £3,600 millions or 
lls. S,400 crores, This m^ant an avorag? propjrty or wealth amounting to Its. ISO 
pur head of popu'ation. The corresponding figure for Canada was a little over 
lls. 4,400; that for the Unitol Kingdom Es. 6,000. Again th? annual income per 
Jiead in India at the piescnt ri‘duc- 2 tl value of money varies from Es. 45 and Bs. 60. 
Even asfUining the maximum hgurc of Es. 60, it wiiu'd mran an average income 
of Us. 6 per head per month. The co.Tcspiuding yearly mean; given for Canada 
s Us. 650 and for the UnilAjd Kingdom Us. 72o. Toe trade for the whole of In«lia 
I'omcs to about Uupies 20 lo Uup.His 2 j p3r luad. For Canada and the United 
iviiigdom, the figures are Us. SIO ami Us. 610 respec'^ive'y. On account of th^* 
lieneral low level of occupations and Ioa’ stanlard o" living the dca^h rate in India 
js very higli, bdng over 30 per 1,000 while t'le simi is less than 14 per l,00i> 
ill tlie two countries iiamnl. Tiic aveitige cxpjc*ation of Hfe is abou*; 21 years in 
India while it is about 45 in European countries. Education is cxtrcmi^ly meagre, 
less than 6 p -r cent of the population being literate. Every other primarj^ te^t 
I hat you may apply will show the same low atanding, the aam* low level of efficiency. 
Trie average monthly income of Indians was esilmated at Es. 6 p 2 r head. Six 
(MT cent ou'y of the population was literate. The masMJs were steeprd in poverty 
bordering on destitution, poverty to which there is no para’ lei in western countries. 
I'uuplc with such a low record coulil not, in his opinion, b3 said to be e>iuipp 2 (l 
lor the struggle for exisU'iice. He deplorcnl the fact that the Ucpjrt of the Imlian 
Industrial Commihsiou still remaineil a dead letter and suggesreil several ways in 
which economic dcve'opm^nt could he secured. A Statutory Board of Itulu'»tries, 
he suggested, should bj apjiointed to work methoiiicaliy and provincial MinisfiMs 
should undertake to dcvc'op imlustries by loans. He a'so advocated p'acing of ordeis 
lor Uailway materia' s ami rolling-stock within th.* couiitiy itsc'f as they always 
<lul in other countries, further extension of cotton mil’s, reasonable protective tariff, 
extension of indigenous shiiqiing and banking facilities, gold currency, and rapid 
extension of technical aiul industrial education. EeEcrring, in conclusion, to tlio 
attempts made by America to abolish poverty, Sir M. Visveswarayya made an earnest 
appeal fur the adoption of siimlar measui'es in India. Given reasonab'e facilities, he 
saiil, liulia wan sure to proceed towanls material progress at a pace that woiilil 
astonish the world. 

After dea'ing with the Bombay housing problem, the ih-csident refeiTed to 
Frofessor Hamilton's pap^r on the growth of popu'ation in India and said that 
India was getting over- populated from the point of food supp y and productive 
power of the country. In his opinion the so'ution to this difficu'ty lay in two 
ways, namely, increasing production, mu'tip'ying occupuioas, spreading education 
and by rcilucing ibc number of births. 

He then relerrwl to the able pap'r con'ributed by Trofessor Joshi on Agri- 
, cultural and Industrial Dcve'opmcnt ami pointed out tliat increase in production both 
from industries and agriculture was [lossib'c till income from former and trade was 
about fifty per cent of the whole. On the question of ba'ance of trade, he tliought 
iliat the question should again be brought before the Conference for correctness of 
Judgment, 

(loncluiling, Bir Visveswaruyya e’oquent'y p’cmled for more freetlom being given 
to Professers, so, as to enable the public to beneril by their researches and con- 
sideml opinions and citcil the case of Japan where Professors were not restricted 
as they were here. 
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icle of Event « — J a n. — M « r c h 19 2 4 

National Pact and Bengal Pact , accepted by tlic Kbilalac Coiilerenoe.— 6tii 
day of Che Cougii-ea in tleaaiou at Cooanada, 

Punjab Council ope nr<I by Governor. Herniation a'att creatcnl by majority 
of Hindu aiul Sikh merotK-iv walking out an liooii aa Hi» Excellency 
opeiieil ivfti nildrcha as a protmt iigaimt cuiutit uCiou of new HiiUatry— 
Biiai Pliera Akali Campaign aiarted, 92 Aka'iH ar]%>tfNt, fol.owcd by 
arreatb every’ day of 25 AkaJa, 

Aka is of the S. G. P. C'.. dec'.aretl uii'awful, marulicd ilirough impoi- 
taut thoroughfare^ of I.aliort' drawing attention of the Govt, and of 
the Governor who wa* then opening the new I'onuoil to arreat tliem. 
Hithcno tliib hurt of procet«ioii wah uonlineii to Aairltvar alone. 

Bar Committee- Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni giving evidence b^oi’e tin* 
Bar Committee strong y repudiateil the preteuaionR of the Rnghiih Bai 
and the idea that un*n>8 a man went to England be couM not 
mdiibe tlie traditiouii of the Kiig ihIi Bar. The aystem of waka'anuunaK, 
he said, was a huge trauti in the name of law. 

Mass meeting ut Madras to welcome Moul. Sliaukat All and otliei 
Congi’chs caiUi'M who in their speeches strenuously p'coilcxl for Khad«(ai. 
Kriiy*a CoiiHtituiion Hill paHM>«l. Indian MembcrK resigned. 

Lucknow rnivrrsity ('<»uvucatiou opeue«l by the loite Sir Ashuioiili 
Mokhcrjre wlio ilelivertil a spirited address on National Etlucatiou in India. 
Giivi. of Hmiibay susptnul puuiti\e operatioiiH at Bdrsad. 

Cass AiTOti Bill oi li>24 pub islied in tiie Cuion Govt. Gaxette. 

Nam' I'lovine.'al Counei' pasMsI the Hu'ett Onliiuince. 

Betoii* the Lee CoiniuiMnoii at Maihas (|uite a Beiuatiun was ereateil 
by Mrssriv H. Sriiilvasan ami M. C. Kajali, representing DepresM^d 
ensses, stiong'y peiaimg agaiiiht further Indian laatiou and urging 
liro'.omiTiauco <«( European e'emeut, 

r. P. i ouned o[>etie<l hy the Governor in a H|im!h in which hr 
op'imtstiC'a iy wanted the mciniiers to rea'ise that the path to sett* 
goveninieiit lay a'oiig euiibtitutional lines, 

Suarajist Coiiferctioe held at Lucknow under Mr. C. U. Das. (see p. 69). 
Sir Ma co in Hai'ey appointeil Governor of I'mijab m place of Sii 
E«lv\iir4l Muc'agan. 

Rxecuiive Committee uH'etiiig of Sw’arajya |iarty held at Lucknow. 
Horsa«l Satyagralia suspended (sec p 82(o).) 

Mou'ana Sliaukat Ali nml party rcaebeil Colombo aiul carrioil on 
Kbilafat propagaivla oorectuig fvnils therefor fur the next seven days. 
MAHATMA GANDHI o|ieratcil upon for Api>rndicites (See p. 83). 
The Day munlcr at I'a'cutta. 

Bengal Prov. Congress I'ommittre searcliftl aiul ransackeil by tlie Police foi 
the Day munler— Anit. Secretary ami others arrestcil— Gtlier house* 
Marches ami arrests in Calcutta followed. 

Mars meeting of Europeaus ami Augb -Indians at the Empire Theatre, 
Cn*mtta, on the Day murder (see p. 9), 

E'eventh Session oi tUr Indian Science Congress oticneil at Baiiga oin 
with Dr. N. Annandalc as I’vchtdcut. 

Governor of Bomitay went up to Delhi to confer with Viceroy on release of 
of Gandhi. 

Lee rommiss'ori in Calcutta reconled evidence of tlie Indian and 
European service men. The Hoii'b.'c S, K. Bjnlia waiiteil protection 
for the BO-calleil brown bureaucrats like him who found themiielveM 
lietwren the cross-fire. He wanted at least 20% increment in t)ui 
present pay,— B and O. Council opened hy the Oovemor.— P, LoglM- 
late Counoll opened by the Governor, (see p,146}. 

Parliament opened 1^ H. M, the Kiug-Em|«ror, 

C. P. Council first met lor Official businesa. CAciat Bills de&aietl. 
Mahomed All's reply to Bastrl IB. Gandhi's message issoed (eee,p. S7). 

Gandhi Day observed all over India.— Before the Royal Commlsaioii 
at Calcutta Indian Association giving evidence said that tlie Imliau 
Citil Bervioe should cease. 

(\ 1>, Council— The gicat “No-confldenoe" debate and Govt, defeat. 
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19 Jan. '24 Eaat Africa Indian Congrcfls with Mr«. Naldu m President. 

20 Jan. ’24 lleport of the British Guiana Deputation published, 

Mr. llamsay Maoilona'd's famous message to India broad-casted . 

21 Jan, *21 Andhia P, 0. C. meeting at Bezwada resolved to borrow seven lakhs from 

the All-India Kliadi Board for organising K'ladi work, 

22 Jan. '24 Lord Olivier made Secretat^ of bfate for India ; I'rof. Uichards the 

Under Secretary, 

Mr. Ramsay Maalonald becomes Premier. Labour Faity com ‘s to oihcc. 
Seventh Indian Economic Conference at Bombay opcneil by Governor with 
Sir M. Visveswarayya as President. 

2i Jan. '24 Mr, Sen Gupta's reso ution in Bengal Council asking for release of political 
prisoners passerl after heated debate. 

2it Jan. '24 Co'onial Secretary, Mr. Thomas, at the reesption oC Empire Journalists 
at the Co'otiial office said that the po'icy of the Kenya White Pa[ierB 
would he fo'loweil by the Labour Govt. 

Jan, '24 Assemb y— oponal by the Viceroy. 

All-liuha Kba<li Board meeting at Bombay passctl rcbolutiuus (see p, 27). 

S Keb. "24 Joint CoutVrenco of Swaiupsts and or, her members uf Counci's hchl at Dcdn 
with Mr. C. 11. Lias m the chair — continue<l on the next fo'lowiug 
days (see p. 70). 

4 Feb. '24 Meetings agaiiifit elans areas bill he’d throughout Nata'. 

Nunan-Lukitoo Mcmorarulum on Guiana Co'onization Scheme ))ub:ihhcil. 
r» Fell. *24 Assembly— Mr. Jlangachariar’s reso ution on furtlier llcfoims forma'ly 
iiiovetl. MAHATMA GAKDHI RELE.\iBU uiicouditioiialiy. 
li Feb. '24 Sir B. N. Sarma annodnccrl in Council of State that Kenya Bill 
will not be [lassed without hearing Govt, of India. 

Official (‘xplanation of the Mill-owners Association, Bombay on the 
gR>at Bombay strike issued. 

7 Feb. '24 Assembly —Mr. Noogy’s reso utum on duty on South African con’ passeil. 

Mahatma Gandhi nrsues message to the prople through Mahom*Kl All. 
(see p. 42). 

Before the liW Commission, Mr. Hasan Imam of Patna slroiig’y urged 
[lulianisatiou au«l stoppage of rcci'uitment iii England on btJtli Political 
and economic grounds. 

ilr. St*n Guilt’s motion on ‘*No-t 'ontidcnce" on Ministers disavowed by 
President— Sir J. C. Boss’s lecture at th'‘ India Offic* with Sir 
Sydney Olivier »s President attended by the Premier who eu’ogising 
Sir J. C. Rose’s efforts paid a tribute to Indians, 
ti Krb. '24 British Auxilliary of Indian Natioiml Conference si,nr a Memo, to the I'riuiu 
Minister on grant of further Reforms. (See p. 81.) 

Asseuihly— The SWAIIAJYA DEBATE on Mr. Itangacliarjar's rc'so ution- 
Sir Joseph Nunan e.xpouiu.ls itis Coloiiisation Scheme to forty members 
of the Indian Legislature at DeUii, 

9 Feb, '24 Kim Shahidi Jatba of 50U Akalis started ifrom Amritsar to Nabha 
(see p. 100> 

10 Feb. ’24 All liulia Uiauks-giving tlay fur the release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

11 Feb. ’24 Annua! genera' meeting of the Europc.'in Association, Bombay strong y 

eriticiseil Swarajist policy ami passeil roso'.utions insisiing on the orgaiusa- 
tiuiis of Euro|K«iis activie'y taking part in Indian po itics, 

18 Feb. ’24 Assembly— Debate on Coustitotinua' Advance resumcil.— Dr. Gour's 
ametulmeiit defeated. 

Council of Stale— The Reciprocity Bill, the Immigration into India 
Hill to refiiproeate trealmeni to Indians in S. Africa pastied. 

It) Feb. '24 At the Ca'cutta Motor Trades Association strong European sentiment was 
expressed on the re'ease of Mr. Gandhi by Mr. Vi 1 tiers who said, “Do 
you re'ease upon the wnr!d a homicida' maniac because he suffers }rom 
appcndicitcs 

Nalioiialist t oalition party of bwarajists and Councillors of Delhi tina'ly 
met anil adopted rules for their future conduct. 

18 Feb. ’24 Assemby— Last day of the debate on Constitutional advaiioj— Pf. 

Moti.a! Nehru's amendment for a Round Tab'e Confertiice jiassed by 
78 votes to 48. 
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P'l:)). 'ji4 In B. ii O. I'uuucii motion on ckarka>BiJ inning in cohoo^B oarriod. 

SO Feb. ’34 In Brngnl Council motion on flemand for Provlnoifil autonumj carrlrd, 

21 Feb. The Jaito Mabeacre-^Kahitli Jatha flretl upon by NabUn AdmiiiiMration. 

(BCf p. 101) 

&2 P’eh. '84 Kaiional Cunfcrt-iioe of Liuero'B opencil at Delhi under Hir Tej Babatlui 
Sapiu aB I’rehidtnt and Mih. Bti^atit ae Convener. (See pjt. 74.) 

24 Frb. ’24 Mr. ^nttri’B .iciurc at the Criterion Club, Delhi, on liullanB OverBeww. 
2b Feb. '34 M. (iandhi’B '.elicr to the Aka'in for stopping JathoB ishunl, 

26 Feb, *24 Ateembly— S. Dolab Singli’B mo', on Sikh gnevanneB, S. Zfartar Sin«b’n 
reso'. on rdeafic ul' S. Kliarak Singh, and Mr. Sodiq UohflaiuV reK>l. 
on reJease of Masuot Mohaiii pabBCil. 

Lord Oliriei’h Btatement in the Loids, 
i h Feb. '24 Sroond Sahidi Jatba maichrd fnan Amritr-ar foi‘ Jaito. 

21» Feb. ’24 Aw-imVy- BUDGET IKESEBTED. 

1 Mar. ’24 Finance Bill preHeiited in the At>t«mb'y^Bumbay Council adjuuined 
UB a piottfM ugainKt i.onl Oliviei’s btricturcb ou them. 

D Mar. ’24 Quistioiut in tie Conimom on Bound Table Conference etc. 

Khalifa dcjiobcd at Angora and next day banished from (’onat anti nop le. 

4 Mar. '24 C. I', ('oortci I— Budget presented. Oovi. Bit's all thrown out. 

R Mar. ’34 Cabinet Coraniiltee aptMiintetl to tl<>al with liitlian tiucsrioiit^— B, & O. 

Ciuncil ] af>bed molutioii lor ndraoe of ruluicat pi itoners against Govt. 

6 Mai\ '24 Bombay Council eanied molution Loycottiiig Empire Exhibition^ 

SuppItmeiiiBiy giaiits refused in the C. I’. Council. 

7 Mai, '24 King Husrain of Mecca pioclaimeil Khalifa of Meso|M>tamia, etc. 

Fot;cc filing on Bombay Mill-hand stiikers who Iiiul btarteil a Imn-fiie 
outside the Klphinston Mill which was set ou fire. 

Dehi CnivcTsity I oiitocation o))«>uotl by theVicetoy. 

Mou’aiia Mahomid Ali addrcHiiiig a coiigrtgafion at the Junta Masjid, 
A'tgaih on the deiMishiou of Khalifa mmlr nii imiHirtunt statement ou 
the position of the Indian Khiiafatists. He spoke s)nit>athctieal)y ot 
the depomHl Khalifa, 


fi Mar, '24 In tl.e C. K C<>uucii the wl ole Budget was (In own .with the exception 
of Bs. 2/-as sa aiy for Mmisteis, 

Goieinor of Tom bay made definite pioposa's to the Milbowiiiis Asm»o. 
to bctr’e the birike.^In Btniltay (< until Govt, drfealtd on the enstiug 
^oie of the rrestdeiit on a demand foi coiiviyancc al.’owanec to 
I o>,cc officers. 

ir Mar. '24 National Musdm University Convocation o|H*iieil wttli Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
(he Chaiicc-I’or, picsiding. Mr. M. rickthnll dc'ivercil a weighty 
address uiging young Mnshnis to he imtionalists fiist. 
lb Mar. ’24 Council of State— The Kei ya Delate — Mr, Sastri withdrew his reso ut ion 
Assembly- BKFUSAL OF M’FFLIES of the first four main budgci 
rlemaruls ou ('ustoms, Sait, Jitcome A Opium. 

Cr-nlral Khi'afat Committee and Jamail-nbUlma cableil repriseiitallons 
to Angora and other moalrm cnnntriea on the dc|Kmition of the Khalifa. 
II Mar. *24 Mr. l^aiishuiy's motion of adjonrnmem in the Conniuins ou (Ii ■ 
Massacre at Jaito— Far Sameutary Standing Committee on Indian affans 
moveil ill the Lords. 

13 Mar, '24 The official Jaito Keport of Mr, Balw'ant Singh issued, 

II Mar, '34 Secraul Sahidi Jatba reached Jaito and laaoefnlly arrested (sec pp. 112 c). 

17 Mar. ’34 AseemWy-THE FIHAKCK BIL1> THUOWN OUT. 

IH 'Mar. '24 Assemb'y— Hecommeuded Finaiioc Bill thiols'll out again. 

IP Mar, ’24 Council of State— The Soutli African Debate on Mr. Katesan's motion. 

Khelafat Conference wiiti Moul. Mahomed Ali as President opened at 
Cafctttta fsce p. 38).— In the Bengal Council Budget demainls re)e^l,- In 
the Bombay Council motion for release of Hoirat Mohani carried. 

20 Man *24 Council of Btate— South African debate continued. Mr. Katcsaii’n 

resolution oarricil.— >In Bombay Council Mr. Nariman's rosoiutlou recalling 
Mr. Homiman rejected. 

Assembly— Motion for Repeal of BepressiTe laws passed against Covt, 
22 Has* *24 Third l^ldi Jatha marcneil from Amritsar to Jaito. 

^ Mar. *24 In Bengal Oounoil domand tor ministers’ salaries rsfused. 

25 Mar. '24 Cound! d State— Finance Bill passed. 

214 Mar, *24 In the Bengal Council— Great debate on reiluction of Polios grant. 



Congress Activities 

After the National Cougrees session at Cocanadn was over three parties 
from it sallied foith to push their respective party- work in the country. 
The Swarajists having obtained the imprimatur of the Congress devoted 
themselves wholly to Council-work. Delhi, Calcutta and Nagpur W’ere 
their main fields of action ; so much indeed that no other Congi'ess- 
work could be done at these places. Their activities have been detailed 
on pages 66-70. The work of the Congress itself was carried on by two 
parties mainly in South India. The All-India Khadi Board, with Sj. 

Jaraiialal Bajaj as president and Sj. Sankerlal Banker as Secretary, toured 
in the Deccan and South propagating Khadi doctrine. An account of 
this is given in the following pages (20-21). 

The Ceylon Tour. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, Drs. Kitchlew and Mahmood accompanied 
by Bi-anima, the revered mother of the Ali Brothers, went over 
to Ceylon to rouse the Muslims there and enlist their sympathy 

for the Khilafat cause, and particularly to raise funds for the 

Angora deputation. During their journey through the Madras coast 
they halted at several stations and addressed big gatherings exhorting 
the people to wear Khaddar and help the constructive work 
of the Congress. On January 7th the party reached Colombo and 
was enthusiastically received there by the people. On the second day 
of their arrival they addressed a big meeting of Muslims and explained 
what India was doing to safeguard the sacred institution of the Khilafat. 
On the third day they called on the leading people of Colombo and 
addressed a meeting held on behalf of the National Congress of 
Ceylon. In a very strong and spirited speech Maulana Shaukat Ali 
explained to the audience the principles of non-co-operation, the message 
of Gandhi, of the Khilafat cause and of Khaddar. It was iu this speech 

that he made some strong indictments against the British Govt, which 

%vaa raised in question in the House of Commons where it was urged 
that the Maulana should be arrested once more. The British Empire, 
ho said, might bo eaten up and swallowed, but until their chief, Mahatma 
Gandhi, was liberated and their demands granted, not one pice out of 
Indian funds, nor one soldier more from India would be sacrificed for 
Britain and the British Empire would go to ruin. They w'aiited, he 
said, to close the door on the British Empire. They, in India, were 
preparing for a great fight. He assured them that very soon India 
would achieve what she desired and then they would not forget 

Ceylon. 

After a hurricane touring campaign in Ceylon the party came back 
to India on the 1 8th January and started on Khadder propaganda work 
ill South India. Bamnod was visited first and then Madura, where 
the party was presented with a purse, and then on Jan. 26th they 
came over to Poona to see Mahatmigi who was then lying in 

Hospital. 

S 
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The AlLIndia Congms CommiltiBe 

Immediately alter the annual aeaaion of the Congreai was over a meeting 
of the AlHndia Congrese Committee was held on the Ist. and 2nd. Jan. in 
the Sufcgeote Committee pandal which was attended by about 80 members. 
A Working Committee of the A. I. C. C. was elected with the following 
members : (1 ) ^jts C. K. Das ; (2) Rajagopalachariar ; (^) Vallabhbhai Patel ; 
ii) Konda Venkatappayya ; (6) Shaiikarlal Banker; 48) Jamnalal ; 
(7) Saidar Mangal Singh ; (6) Moulanas Ahul Kalam Asad and (2) Shaukat 
All, with the President and General Seoretaries as ex-officio members. 

THB BUDDHA OAYA TKHPLK. 

There was a hot discussion about the Buddha Gaya temple. Sriiut 
gopalachari suggested that it should be taken over from the owner and 
converted into a national property ai.d its managemeut should be entrusted 
to some Buddhist Association which should be assisted by the Congress. 
It was also said that as Babu Riyendra Piosad was connected with this, he 
ahould be again consulted on this poiiit. Babu Btiikishore Prashad of 
Bebar who was also asked by the 1 ongress to enquire into the matter 
ohtiocted to Srijut Rsdagopalachari'a motion on the ground that the entire 
Hindu population of Gaya bad held out a threat to him and that, in the 
event of Srqut Kaisgopalachari’s motion were carried and given effect to, a 
storm of protest and opposition would come from the same party and the 
Congress would be landed upon a very difficult situation. he stitick a 
note of warning to the members. 

Srjjut Jamiialal Bajaj moving an amendment to it said that a Com' 
mittee i^ould tie apixiiiited to settle the terms with the present proprietors. 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya opposed both the resolution and the amendment on 
religious giounds. Then Brijut Kajagopalacbariar said that if there could 
no united opinion on the subject he would like to withdraw his motion. 
iSriiut T. Prakasam said that they should protest against all such opposition 
and proceed with the matter at nil costs. Srijut Bajagopalaclmi i said that as 
matters required to be amplified he would move another resolution of nation- 
alising the Buddha Gaya temple. 

Siijut Mauilal Kothari said that all Buddhist fiopulatioii in Burma, 
China, Jai>aii and other places were looking to the people of India for a 
solution of this matter, biijut Jairam Dae opixwed Sjt. Rajagoitalachari. 
Sjt Veiikatram said that the matter should l>e refen-od to the W orking 
Committee. The roatteri however, icceiving still nioie oppositioii w'as put 
to the vote and was defeated, 26 being in favour of the motion ai.d 31 
against it. 

PUBLICATION OF TUB A. I. C. O. PKOOhKDlNGS. 

Babu Siva Prosad Gupta, Benares, moved a resolution suggesting that 
all the resolutions as weU as the proceedings of the All-India Congress 
Committee from the Calcutta session down to this day be pnblisbed in book 
form sr.d kept for ciirulation. among members and for purposes of sale. 
This resolution was unanimously carried. 

PERMANENT OFFICE AND PAID WOREBRS. 

Babu Siva Prosad Gupta in moving another resolution said that there 
ahould be a permanent office of the AU-India Congress Committee, paid 
workers should be appointed, libraries should be kept and, if possible, 
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meetings should be held at' one place only^ Baba Bajrang Sahai opposed 
it and there being opposition from other sides also the resolution was 
dropped. 

The Presidetit expressing his own personal opinion about it said that 
he would like that Delhi should be the permanent place and the Working 
Committee should always meet at that place. 

Thereafter the resolution about Akali Dal was discussed and it was- 
proposed that it should be referred to the Working Committee. 

A Sub-Committee of 12 members was then appointed to consider the 
election disputes in some of the provinces, namely, Srijuts Jairam Das 
(Sindh), Bhagawan Das (Benares), Manila! Kothari (Gujarat), C. V. Vaidya 
(Maharastra), Drs. Murarilal (Cawnpore), Subramaniam (Andhra), Pattabhi 
Seetharamayya (Andhra', Sjts Vallabhbl^i Patel (Ahmedabad), T, Prakasam 
(Madras), ^utanam (Punjab), Baijoiji Bharuch (Bombay), and Dr. Ansari 
(Delhi). 

Dr. Biswa Nath Mookeijee moved a resolution calling the attention of 
the Committee to the Enquiry Committee appointed by the Gaya Congress 
last year and asking the General Secretary to put before the Committee 
the progress made by the Enquiry Committee. He said that the Congress 
had done an injustice to the labourei-s in India. He wanted to know why 
the l4ibour Euquiiy Committee appointed some 12 or 13 months before 
could not submit any repoit up to this time. 

Pandit Jawahailal Nehiu moved an amendment that the matter be 
referred to the W'orking Committee. He assured the Committee that it 
would receive their best atter.tioii and matters would be expedited. The 
amendment was carried. 

PROGRAMME FOR FUTURE WORK. 

Ill pursuance of the N-C-0 resolution passed by the Cocaiiada Con- 
gress, the A. I. C. C, resolved as follows : — 

In accordance with the programme adopted by the Congress at 
Coranada, the A. I. C. C. resolves that every Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee do at once take steps to carry out the constructive pro- 
gramme. Provincial Congress Committees are directed to prepare de- 
tailed and considered schemes showing the items of the Baidoli coii- 
fitnictive programme to be now concentrated ui>on in each province, 
and the ways and means decided upon for carrying them out. Repoi'ts 
shall reach the General Secretary before the 15th of Febniary. 

The following points should bo noted : — 

( 1 ) The Congress programme for the year is the constructive programme, 
(ii) Provincial Executive Committees should take up the work vigorously 
at oi-ce. (iii) Without prejudice to the above, the Provincial Executive 
Committees should meet at once and settle what items should be con- 
centiated upon and what methods and means should be adopted, (iv) Detailed 
pi-Ogiamme ns settled above should be sent up to the General Secretary 
at Allahabad. 

PUROHASE OF C0MGRBP8 TBMT. 

Sjt. K. Yeukatappayya moved a resolution suggesting the purchase of 
the Congress tents from Mr. Mookeiji of Calcutta. He said that the Work- 
ing Committee should be authorised to do so. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 
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The All-India Khadi Board 

In purauanoe of the resolution of the A.I.C.G. given above the All 
India Khadi Boaixl appointed at Gooanada to organise the production and 
distribution of Khaddar throughout India started on its tour on the 3rd 
rianuary. For the first week they visited all the Khadi- producing centres of 
the Aiidhra-desa going into the very interior for collecting information about 
and supervising Khadi work and lecturing all the while to village people 
on the utility of Khadder and the message of the Congress. Their 
impression of Andhra-desa as regards Khadi are set forth as lielow : 

“The I’roviiic.* Imo an immciuw ixtciitmtiiy. A vil'agr near Oiigole ca'iftl 
<4ni uvaivcl(Iii)alayani ib c ail in KIibaIi. A whole-Liim- Ivliaili'work r J. V. 

Appaya Sahtri, ftriner]}'. a iiiotlica* btixleiit nibiiuateil Innin his col'ege for inamliiig 
to pai oil Ihiixllii L'iip, was thiMiiaiii-bpriiig iliere. 

“The \ilagc lias SOO housen with a tota* p>ipu ace of aliout S,00n It, coutAiiib 

400 ehai'kas. Kacli eharka pioduo's yarn enough for cloth 27 yanU long and -liS 

iuch«b vvide piT month. It aiuountK to over 10,000 yards fier month. They work 

at fu'l swing for ti to 8 tuouihs in a year. That means that they pnMlucc from 

60,0f)0 to 80,000 yards of 4ii'' widtii c otti which piaeticii'.y amounth io doub c 
the quantity they use. Coiihidenng the iNqiuaiion containing equal iiumher of men, 
women, Hiul cl 1 dieu and the average cousumpnou of c'oih 11 yanls |«rr hcoil, 
iheir Iota' consuniptiun shou d not be moiv than half the [»ro«luction, Woineit 
were abkiHl w'hat qiiaiility ot c’oth they used every year. They saul they reple* 
iiishcil tueir o'd Hiock with two iicw' saiLes of 8 yards each every year. This 
amounts to 16 yaids of c'oth for a woman iier year. The coubumption of c.otli 
hy a man and a eli Id being iens tbaii that of a w'omuii, the average of 12 yards 
per heatl Is not iniprnp-r. 

“(’oiiditions varietl more or less in eaeli <if the other viPages. If tnie could nob 
glow cotton on ith own lie'dft, while other r•<llUircln<‘ntH were there, llie other was 
wanting in weavers. A third oil' was not pro.lueiiig yarn within ns own bound- 
ary, but was getting ifs requiml quantity from neighbouring vil ages ami providing 
It to its numeious wi'avcrs, .V fourth again lM‘iiig a ceiure of complete proiliinrioii 
was relying large y on its bale outside aiul was consuming very iitth> of it withiii its 
own limits. 

“It was observed tliat if ab e workers wnu’d sett'e in liiese vi ag s ami woukl tiy 
to put in the missing iiart or parts of the wdio e oiganihation, the Held was their. 

At Nodendla, alKitu 16 niik'S iiUeiior from (fumur, their wne aliOiil 700 i'harkas 
u’vrayH working among a itopu'ation of about 60UU |H’ople. 'The codon was exIiaustiHl 
and all the charkas wreic iilie tor a moritli. Men and women were seen to put on their 
own banil-spun. Tiie village was ab e to produce more yarn ilian it eou il consume, 
Viut the weaving popu’Btioii was nut Kofflcieni for itself. 

The Andhra province waa the foremost in pure Khadi production. 
Cultivators stocked their own cotton and spun it themselves. In some 
villdges the amount of Khadi produced was twice as much as was 
needed to meet the requirement of the village. On January 10th Sj. 
Devadas Gandhi opened ou behalf of the Municipal Board of Timpatti 
a Khaddar store. This was the first Municipal Khaddar store opened. 
Ou January 19th. Sjts. Jamnalal and Sankerlal reached Salem and 
accompanied by Sjts. K. Santhaiiam, N. S. Varadachari and G. K^la- 
gopalaeiian made a tour through the Tamil Nadu proviiioo. At Tinippur, 
thv chief Khaddar area of Tamil Nadu» the Kongii Hand-spinniug and 
Weaving Association in their address to the Board said : — 

A stuklyiT and persistent demanU for more and more Khaililar and an uiilimitctl 
scope for proclnctioii local ly, led us to undei-take ambitious schemes of work. Ijiige 
sums of money, p aced at our disposal os loans, and heavy staiuliiig orders by 
various Congress Committees of several Irovincts were additional incentives for us 
to organise works of production on a very large scale ami in the mouths ot 
t^eptcmbcT ami October last, the (juautity produced ezcceilal Its. 7,000 worth every 
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week. A hcparate Limitcil Company with an lUentica! name wax rccetii y foi'metl i<> 
take np the buslneM of production ami Ba'e of Khadi. The Asuociatioii re»oJvcil ti» 
reetrict its aotiviticH to purely uduciiional and rlemoritttrative work to promote tfie 
HilB of hand-Hpinning, weaving ami dyeing. With the original funds of tlic 
Association and further funds that are l)e]ug co'lected loca'ly, the buildings for the 
Ivongu l(a a-sa'a have alreaily been erected. 

“The preseiil state of Khadi work m these parts, however, is a sorry taU*. 
The recent depression m Khadi trade has affectetl us hcio also ami practically all 
work has stoppeil. About 10,000 women of the agiicultural c'ass who were <loliig 
hpinning only as a secondary occupation have now no work whatever to do, especia'iy 
m these ^^^lys of famine comlitions here, consequent on monsoon failure. 600 to tiOO 
cavers working with iiaiid-spaii yarn have also been thrown out of work and 
heavy stock of Khadi are lying unsold. Under these highly depressing circamstaiices, 
we liaii your presence here ns something providential and await your message of 
hope nml deliverance." 

In Tamil Nadu they spent more than a fortnight during which timo 
they passed not only through important towne like Madras, Salem, 
Trichinopoly, Tanjoro, Tinnovelly and Madura: but also through a large 
number of villages lying far in the interior, like Uttukuli near Tiruppur, 
Rajapalayam and Adirampatnam. At all these places the Khadi workers 
assembled and met to discuss with the members of the Khaddar Board 
moasuiies for the spread and promotion of the Khadi industry. At large 
centres of production spinners and weavers were also met by the mem- 
bers and much information was elicited at first hand through them. 

During the tour much work was accomplished in Tamil Nadu by 
way of whipping up the demand for Khadi which was rather slack 
and also by way of ensuring increased and continuous Khadi production . 

On January 17th the party reached Madura, visited the national 
school there and inspected how the little boys and girls in the school 
spin. A huge public meeting was hold at which S;). Jamnalal Bajai 
hoisted the National Flag and lectured on Khadi. 

After visiting Trichinopoly, Taiviore and other centres, the Board 
issued ail appeal on the 20th January in the course of which they 

said : — 

" The present pobition of our l*rovm<v is extremely liiioinalous. While many Tro- 
vinces are comp'aiuing tiiut proiluciiou of Kliaihlar has uoi been keeping pac« witfi 
t)ie donianil, there is not a •single oeiifre here which is not comp aining that the 
ilmnaiid is not keeping [lace with the supply. We were to d by cA’ery workcL- 
that if we oou il only push up Ihc demand, the production will go up to any extent. 
There is at present more than one lakh of rupees worth Khadilar stock, and produc- 
tion has lieen cunailetl m many places as the major portion of the capital has bseii 
lockeil up in stock. Hut it does not need much argument to see that this is no 
solut'on of the difficulty. It is on y if more people Ukc to Khaildar that the prestmt 

stock can be really c eavcil. 11 the Khtuldar Boaiil bought up tlie cloth, it will only 

increase the price as tlie ncccHsaiy establishineut and freight-chaige have to be put. 
upon it." 

After their tour the Bo.ird met at Bombay on 30th January and passed 
certain important resolutions which are given on p. 2 1. During the month 
of February they toured in the Karnatak and the Central Provinces. 

The record of Khadi-work in other provinces are either not avail- 
able or not >\orth mentioning. In Bengal Dr. P. C. Roy carried on 

the work without any help from the looal Congress Committee. In a 
letter addressed by him to Mahatma Gandhi on the 11th February he 
deplored the look of Khadi in Bengal : “of the thousands who are 

flocking to the public meetings to attend the Gandhi celebrations barely 
one per cent is clad in Khaddar!*' 
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The Bombay A. 1. C C Meetuig. 

The Working Committee again met in Bombay on the SOth. and 
91st. Jan. and ended this second sitting after Cooanada on February Ut. 
The more important resolutions passed are summarised below. 

The following members were present : Moulaiia Mahomed Ali in the 
chair, Konda Venkatappayya. Moulaiia Shaukat Ali, C. R. Das, C. Raia- 
gopiilachariar, G. Deshapande, Sirdar Mangal Singh, Seth Jamnalal B^lsti, 
Dr. Eitchlew, Shankerlal Banker, Jawabarlal Nehru and Seth JhaTori. 

The report and recommendations of the National Education Confer 
eiice convened by Babu Baghawaii Das were read and it was decided 
to postpone their consideration till the formation of the National Education 
Board. Regarding the application of Utkal P. C. C. for financial help, the 
Committee decided that in view of ihe A. I. C. C.'s present financial 
position no grant for aid could bo made to Utkal, but that other 
assistance will be rendered in re-organising work in the province. 
Tt was also resolved that Mr. Gangadar Rm Deshpande should look 
into the financial condition of all the Provincial Congress Committees 
as ascei'tained by the Auditor and should arrange for the visits 
of the members of the Working Committee or other prominent 
Congressmen in such provinces as are in straitened circumstances in order 
to assist them in re-starting work and particularly in enrolling members 
and raising funds. 

Several individual complaints against certain Provincial Congress 
Committees were then disposed of and relief sought by some of the 
subordinate Congress Committees were considered. 

THK AKALI SITUATION 

The Akali situation Mas fully discussed and eventually the follow- 
ing resolution was carried : 

"That out of the money earmarked for Civil Disol>edienoo, a sum of 
Ks. 22,000 be sanctioned for helping the families of the Sikhs going t<^ 
jail in offering Civil Discbedienco to Government in addition to Rs. 3,000 
given for this purpose by the Burma P. C. C. This amount is to lie 
sent to the Punjab P. C. C. and is to be spent by them for the puriHMe 
specified in consultation with the Shiromani Guidwara Prabandhak 
Committee.” 

CIVIC GUARDS 

The question of drafting rules for Civic Guards was considered aid 
it was lesolved : 

"That in view of the Cocanada Congress resolution relating to 
volunteer organisation, the Organisation be requested to carry out the 
oljeot of the Civic Guards through their volunteers. 

Another resolution was passed appoiiting Mr. Bananidas Chathur- 
bedi and Mr. C. F. Andrews to consider the prevention of emigration 
to foreign countries in terms of the Cocanada Congress reaolutioii No. 10. 

INDIANS IN AFRICA 

The Working Committee also considered the cable from South Africa 
inviting Mrs. Saitgini Naidu by cable from East Africa. It was resolved 
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that Mrs. Naidu aiid Mr. Bjtiarasidas Cbathurbedi be requested to 
prooeed to South Africa to study the urgent problems aflTeoting Indians 
and to give advice and render all possible assistance to them. The 
Secretary was authorised to incur the necessary expenditure in this 
behalf. A cable was accordingly sent to Mrs. Naidu and Mr, P. K, 
Naidu to Nairobi and Johannesburg. 

GANDHI MONTH. 

On February Istt the last day of the meeting, the follomng resolu- 
tion was adopted : — 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress is deeply 
thankful to merciful Providence that Mahatma Gandhi has psesed safely 
through his recent grave illness and that his fuiiher services for the 
cause of freedom have thus been vouchsafed to the Nation.” 

" The Working Committee earnestly appeals to the nation that in 
order to prepare for a great struggle to be carried on all over the 
country to wrench from the Government his and the Nation’s freedom 
and establish Swaraj, a supreme effoit should be made to strengthen 
the Congress organisation in every respect and for this purpose the 
month beginning from the 18th February and ending on the )8th March 
next should be observed as the Gandhi month and devoted to an intensive 
national work by cveiy roan and woman desiring the emancipation of the 
country.” 

'The AVorking Committee calls upon all Indians to put forth the 
utmost endeavour to clothe the nation in Khaddar, to enroll Congress 
members and to collect money for the Tilak Hwamj Fund.” 

“All Congress Committees are called upon to organise work at once in 
Older to carry out the above resolution.” 

The Delhi A. 1. C. C Meeting. 

The next meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee was held at Delhi under Maulana Mahomed Ali 
on the 26th and 27th February 1924. 

Among other resolutions the Committee passed the following: — 

“The Working Committee expresses its deep sympathy with the 
brave Sikh community on the tragic events at Jaito and congratulates 
the Jatha on their gallant and determined behaviour and on their non- 
violence. In view of Sjt. Gidwanis anest Sjt. George Joseph is request- 
er! to take charge of publicity work of the Congress Akali Sahayak 
Pureaii at Amritsar.” 

The Committee considered the scheme of work prepared by the 
Provincial Congress Committees in compliance with the request of the 
All-India Committee and passed the following resolutiou 

“The Working committee notes with satisfaction that most provinces 
have framed definite sohemes of Constructive Work and have already 
begun to take vigorous action. The Committee appeals to the people to 
give every help to the Congress organisation in attaining a substantial 
measure of success in the fulfilment of their programme. The Committee 
recommends that special attention be paid to the enrolment of volunteers^ 
collection of funds and organisation of Khaddar and volunteers.” 
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The Alhhdia Khadi Board. 

The AlMi.diii Khadi Board also met at Delhi oii the 27th ar.d 
2Sth Fehruaiy last and passed the budget for the head ofBcei the 
technical depaitment ard the iiifoimation bureau. The AlMndia Khadi 
Service i^as sanctioned to consist of full-time men employed on salaries 
not ordinarily exceeding Bs. 100 p. m. with tiavelling charges to serve 
as organisers ard inspectors in the Provinces. Provinces doing consider- 
able amount of Khadi work directly ni.dcr the management of the 
Provincial Khadi Boards and utilising All-India Khadi Board funds 
taken as loans or gniuts will have travelling inspectors w'ho will ):e 
watching and auditing on Irehalf of the All-India Khadi Board. Ary 
province w'here there was scope for increased Khadi w'ork and which needed 
guidance and initiative fi-om outside was to be given an organiser. The 
provinces weie to l>o given one or both such class of officers according 
to their needs. 

Owing to the illness of Seth Jamnalal Bajuj at l)e]hi and his 
doctor’s advice against proceeciiiig further in his tours, and also hocainse 
of fjala La.ipatrai’s absence from the Puniab, the Khadi Board's 
promised Puiijab tour which wa.s tabled in March had t(» be post- 
lK)ned indefinitely. 

The next meet ing of the Coiigre.«s Working Com mitt cc ard sHied 
bodies was to take place in Bomlwiy on the 21gt April. 
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The Tilak Swaraj Fund 

Ai ihe diiwctioii of llid Workiog Commiiioo of tho All Indio Cnagntf Comioilloe 
the Goneral SocroUrieo hatiocl lo Mofch loat the {olloiving aiatomoBl with rcgetd- 
lo the Tilak Swaraj Fund 

The All liuliii Coiigrerw Committee have taken cotisideiab'e pains to publisk 
4<4Ri!4Hl auiliteil aceounts of aK collection and exiienditure of the emtra’ office and 
ot the Pioviueial Coiiffietis Committees, None the less there apixsais to be oousidir- 

ubie miMtppi*ehensi(m niul enquiries and ottcaHioiiAl retercnces ui tJic press iiulicate 

tlint many people are ignorant of these accounts and do not know how the money 
was collected or spent. Mention is frequently made of the cji/rr* of iiipees co'lecteil 
111 and there ap^teais to be an imprcHbion tlwt this money was brought togethei- 

at *»iie c<.nti'al plate and then »[»eut or distributotl. This is not so. The money 
oiiiiceieil by eat'Ji Provincial Congress Committee was large'y kept by it and spent 
111 Ms own pi-oviuce occonling to its needs. A pan of it however ‘was stmt as the 
provincial quota to the All (ntlia Congress ComiiiitTec. 

Amliroil aotamnts ttf the Ti'ak tswarajya h'uiui ot tli* central office and tlifferent 
provinces together witli the A'l India CougresK Comiiiittee’s auiliiors’ msptmtiou reports 
aiv prt'iiareil annua' ly anil p uet^l Ijefore the A'! India Committee. These accounts 
and sliitemeiits For [ii2l aiul 1U22 were publiBhetl in book fonn and widely distri- 
butiii amongst membeis an<l Congress Conimittet's anil tho press. Simi ar detai'eil 
aci'ountu tor 1!I2S have a'so been preparetl. They aie being priuteil and as soon ns 
tiny arc rcanly they will lie wnlely distributetJ. Any iieisou who is interestetl lu 
these accounts or tlt^sirt's lo I'efer ro detai's shou'd sir iliette [iriutcd statements at 
the irffici' of any Provincial Ctmgiess Committee. Our object here is mercy to give 
a lough idea of the Cougr^'ss finances to the average imiisou who is not well-versed 
III uutlorstanding lialauce hIiccih or has not got the tmit‘ or me inailon to stntly ttu' 
iMailctI accounts. 

The income of tlio Congress is principally Uerivetl fiom the four-ainui mem- 
U'lship Kttlisonptious anti from tlonations (t) the Tilak Memorial Bwaraiya Funil. 
MenilM‘rhhi[) fees are retaineil m the provinces anti are usually tlivitleil betw'een the 
provincial Conimittce, the District Committee anti the local Committee, No part ol 
llii'se fees goes to the All Intlia Committee, 

The main souioe of ineeme in the i»st has lieeii tlonalion to the Tilak Memo*^ 
niil Kwarajya Fuatl. These donations were tif two kiiuls 

(1) GKiiieral tlonations— Sulisoribt>tl hy tionors w'iihout. intlicating any specific 
ohjH*r ou wliicli the iaoiu*y was to l>e s{}eiii. The Provineial Congress Committees 
hail the discretion to siicud this money on any tlcpartmcnt of Congress activity, 
e, g, general propagautla aiul orgauisatiou, iiatimuCl etlucalioii^ khaddar, removal of 
uiitouchability, etc. 

(2) B{)ccific Umuts— These woi'C ear-marketl by donors fur i>articular obiccts. 
Tilt' ear-marking in some eases WHb general, as, ftir instanee, for Khaddar or National 
Ktlueatioii, and sometime it was for a imrticu'ar institution, like a Yitlyapitha or a 
National ficlioo'. In the latter case the money ofieu went dircel to the particulai 
inbliUit ion, or was kept by the local Ctuigress Committee, who cxerciseti only a 
gt'iieral supervision. 

The All India Congress ('ommittceV quota of the Ti'ak Swai-ajya Furul eollee- 
tioiih WAS orlgiiuiPy fixetl m 1V»21 at 26 iiei- cent. Suliseiiuently in 1922 it was 
I’eiiueetl to 6 per ecni. This quota of 26 per oeiit or 6 jier cent, however, was 
«n''> taken from the general collections aiul not from the* ear-marked items. Thus no 
|Mti't of the specific t*ai'-iiuirkeil giants came to the central fund of the A'l Irulia Com- 
niitree. They were kept entirely either by the Provincial Committee or the local 
eonuidttee or, as nicutiorietl abti’ve, by the instiiutinn concemetl. Detai's about these 
blMHiific grants can be seen in the piovincial tir local acctuints. The All IniL'n 
CoiiimiUec cou'tl on'y supervicK' or check geneia'ly by means of tphe auditor the 
exiieruliture anti accounting of these funds, A great part of these specific items were 
utilised for capita) ex|>eutliture, e. g. building for sehoo’s aiul colleges and alio for 
running expenses of etlucational institutions. 

Thus it will be seen that the All India Congress Committee is chiefly ooncemeil 
with the general collections 26 per cent tif which in IfiSl and 6 per cent snbse- 
((uently, came into its coffers. The remaining 76 per cent or 96 per cent was usually 
ilividetl up in varying protiurtions fixetl by each Provincial Congress Ctanmittec 
between the District or local committee anti the Provincial rommittee. The reoom- 
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mendAtion made the Workbig Oommittae in IMt wm t'lat, exempt in the caiM 
of big citleHj 60% ^hou’tl b« left with tlie tUHtric^e and S6% ahould go to theprovino*. 

Th«} naior part of the co'lcctioas for the Titnk Rutaraiya Fuod, inelnding the 
famoiut croiT, was maile in lOSl and wc shaU thetefoie flea’ with this year seijarately. 
According to toe reixirt of the audliorK a sum of mpoes one orore and thirteen lacs 
roughly was promieerl in lilJl and one coorc one Inc and Kixty-fonr thousand wore 

aotoady collected by the end of 19il. Out of these collectium rupees sixty -four 

lacs and thi'iy tbouhand were for thi general fund, anil rupees thirty seren lacs 
were collecteil for specific ear<inarked items. 

Special mention has to be maile of the city of Bombay, Of the orore and 
thirteen lacs promineil in 1991, Bombay's contribution was nearly thiity eight lacs 
—twenty one lacs being for the general fund an*) seventeen lacs for specific ear- 
markeil ittieiis. Ont of these thirty eight lacs actna’ co.Meotifnis in Bombay in 1991 
Ajnountcd to thirty five and a ha'f lacs. In view of the lai-gc co'iections in Boniliay 
it was decidcfl to treat them not as pure'y iirtivincm* co*leclious to l>e H|)ent in 

Bombay on’y but as All Tmlia co’iections, to bs spent in ai'cnnlaiicj with the 

recoiDmenrlations of the All Iinlia Working rommitice anl the Boinljay Provincia' 
I'oiigress Committee. Trustees were ap|iomtoil to deal with the BomljAy enllectioiui 
ami in the beginning of 1928 they had about twenty lacs with them out, of the 
general oo^’cetions, ImshIcs the car-markcil collections. 

The All India Committee received als>Dt thirteen lacs fro.n the Pioviiieial Committee* 
m 1921 as their 25 pjir cent, quota of the geiien’ co'lectious. Nearly half of this 
amount ^bix ’acs and nine thoaaand TU|»eeK— was given l»y the AM Imlin Committee 
in the shape of grants to the different provinc^i for various purposcn, r. g. spin- 
ning ami weaving : riii)ct*s two lets eighty eight thousoud ; famine ami other relief; 
rupees ninety thousand ; nationa’ olncationi : rQ|>eeB fifty thousand ; aslirams : rupees forty* 
tbousaiul ; deprcMierl c'asai.a : ru|>rcs twenty six thousarul ; Maiatmr relief ami a large number 
of unclassified sums, rupees one ’ar fifteen thousaiul. Thus at the end of 1M1 the All 
India Cnngnss Committee had a Ijii'ancc oF about s*vcu lacs left. The various Provincial 
Cougit*ss Committees a'so had lialanoes totalling up to alioot eight lac». at the end of 1921. 

It will thus 1 k‘ seen that out of nipcMM four lacs and thirty thounaml collected for 
the general fund, twenty lacs were the savings of the Bombay Provincial (Committee 
at the eml of 1921, alout eight lacs were held by the other Provincial Committees and 
rupees seven ’acs were held by the Ail Imlia Cougress Oommtt.tei‘— a total saving of 
aliout rttpe«.« thirty five !aes by the end of 1921. The Isi'anco of twenty-nine ami 
a quarter lac was sjicnt a' I over Imlia by tlie All India Committee aa well as 
the different provincial and local coinmitt4S!K in the course of tlic year lu the variouH 
activities of the Congress. 

In the year 1932 and 1928 the tornl colicctionH for the Ti'ak Kwarajya Fund 
amounted to about twenty three lacs— of this jru|H*es six and a lia’f lacs wera for the 
genera! fund; rupees sixteen ami a half lacs for ear-niarkwl items. As wc have 
mentioned almve th* AIMmlia Cummiltcea’ quota out of the geiiml fumi was mluced 
to 6 por eeiir. in 1922. The All-lmlia Congrirss C^tromittee thus on'y reccivcil about 
rupees liincty eight thoaaaml as its quota in these two years and the lia'ancc remaiiievl 
with and spent liy the provincial ami local cumniitteus. Thr Trusret's <if the Tilak 
Swara3ya Fund in Itombay mmie large grants luul 'oans amounting to nip cs eighty and a 
half lacs for Ivhaihlar work. They gave five lacs to the A’l'lmlia Zvhathlar 
Board and three lacs to the Gujrat I^vincia’ Congress Coihmittee and lls. 40,009 
for khadiluT work in Hyderabad-Dn. Th^ a'so ear-roarkeil n'most the ciuire amount, 
in their ijosbcskiou for various Miucatiotut! and other pur|N)tM;h. The All India Oommitice 
has a'so roatle a large grant of ruiiees six lacs to the All India Khadilar Botird, and 
grants to provinces for various purposes amounting to ruiiees one 'ac and n lia’f and 
loans amounting to rupess fifty-five thousand. 

At the eml of 1928 the amount hehl by the All India Congress (Vimmitlec woa 
rupees eighty eight thousami seven hninlreil and eigbteoi; by the Bombay 
Trustees of the Tilak Bwarajjya Fuml was ruiiech seven lacs and e'even thousand <bnt. 
all this is cav-marked now); ami by the various Provino'a’ Congress Committees about, 
rupees two Jaco, The All India Khmidar Boanl held rupees four lacs tliirty nine tlionsauil 
five 'hundred snd twenty eight. 

The figures we have given in the preceerling paragraph <lo not Inclmle amounts 
due under loans advanced etc. Bums totalling Bs. 89,000 have bemi advanced by 
the All ImBa Congress Committee to the three Provijiclal Oommlttoei of the UtUtoil 
PravlnOei i0,000)| Hindustani Central Piovinees (Be. 94,000) and Tamil Nadu 

(Be. 10,000), Ha&y other minor sums are also due to the All India Oommlttee oa 
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4ico<rant of Congim delegation fees etc. TUe AH India Kli-vdilar Board Iuh 
jidvanoad considerab'e samH to vanouti Pnivincia' Cnmnittew nnl other o.’ganiwtioiis 
for KbiMhlar work. A total sum of rupees bix lacks e'ghty five thouirfiii'l wa^. 
advanced thua by thia Board by the end of llii.’l. This sum iiieudel four laci 
advanc'd to the Gujrat Provincial Ooirnitt^; on? !nc to the Bjhar Provincial 
tioiigrciw Commitlee j Ba. 60,000 each io Andhm and Kamatak Froviiicia' Congrens 
CommittceH ; and Kmal’cr huois t,o IC;ra!a Rs. 16,000; Utka' lis, 10,000; Ass-iin 
Ha. 10,000; and Sind Bh. 5,000. 

Thus taking the figures for the pant rlirei years wc have a tota’ iucom'of n^aily 
rupees one hundrol and twenty five 'nc> for the Tilak Swarajya Fund. Out of tliK 
u little letn than rupeeb seventy one lacs were fur the genera^ fund and nearly 
luiwes fifty four lacs fur cjir-mark‘3il items. (We are not here inc uding the sums 
i'«)cciveil for UougrcHs m'^nbu'ship and various minor sourcis of incomi. As wc hav.> 
slated alx)ve the Cougress mcmbcraliip fees are entirely spent in the province or 
district vrhere the member resides). Thebe ru[>evirt Bcvcuiy one lacs were chiefly spent: 
jiH follows over twenty seven lacs for khadilar and over five and three-fourth lacs 
tor cslucation (both thc^e items are in addition to the ear-marked expenditure under 
litese hea«lri). llui>c<.‘S thirty two and three-fourth lacs were spent chiefly by th(‘ 
J’l'ovincial Congress Commit, tees and their subordinate committees all over India in 
various Congresh activities e. g. organisation, famine relief, floods, volunteers, removal 
ul untoucliability, temperance Clc. The A'l India Congress Coinmitt.'e rec^ivetl about. 
lourttHui l:ics in aU as their quota during the three years. Out of this six lacs were* 
granted to the Khaddar Board and most of the balance of eight lacs was given back 
10 the various pi-oviiiccs in the shaiie of grants. 

The chief licatls of exi>emlitare during the last three years have Ijeen khaildai- 
and national c<lucation. Tlie amount H|«ni on khaddar work is however largely 
ropresimted by the stocks and other asi^ts held by the All India Khaddar Board 
and the vanous prevuicial committees, naiional universities in Gaijrat, United 
Provinces, Punjab. Maharashtra, Bchai* etc. and the numerous national schools a’l 
over the country Lave coinumed a large amount. Particulars of other grants are given 
in the published accounts. 

We may mention that out of rupees fifty four lacs which have been given for 
s|iecjAc ear-nutrked objects, ru{»ees twenty two lacs are invcsteil in immoveable 
propi'rtieh, trusts, valuable securities etc. and the income accruing from them is spent 
on the objicts named. 

To tho-fc who are niterchteil m further details we would again recommend a stuily 
of thcaadit<*d statements pubbshed by the All India Congress Committee. 

Resolutions of the Alhlndia Khadt Board. 

The following resolutions were passed by the All-India Khadi- 
Hoard at the meeting held in Bombay on the 31st January and the 
Ist February 1924. — 

GANDHI HONTH 

1. The .\ll-Inilia Klmdi Board is ilianktul to Providence that Mabatmaji has 
juisscd safely througli his recent dangerous illiusis and in uioler that his further se.i-vices 
in the caose of frewloin thus vouchsafed to ihc nation may be th'served of us, the 
Hoard in acoordanoe with the resolution of the Working Ooinmitti^‘ of the Congress 
appeals for a supreme effort throughout tlic whole count ly to make every man and 
woman realise the duty of wearing Khadi. 

The Board appeals to all Provincial Khadi Oig.inisations to put forth their ntmost 
^•ndeavour to achieve the object in a substantial measure before the lUtb March next. 

AFPliAL TO COTTON crLTIVATORS 

2. The Board appeals to every grower of cotton, to stock a suflicient quimtit / 
uf cotton, at least for th"U8e of his own family, and nvpiestB every Congress Committed' 
in take vigorous steps before the next cotton season is over, to educate the culli- 
vators in this idea. 

APPEAL TO CONGRESS MEMBSBS 

3. The Boanl deems it the duty of every Congress Member to have a charkha work- 
ing in his house and thereby set an effective example for the universalization of charkha. 

KHADDAS POLICY 

4 . Every Province should endeavour to develop to the fullest extent its 
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^)UteiiliaUtHM for the protlvotion of KlaiMar and aim ut c!otliing its population as far aa 
pi^Eiible wjiii kl<a4li piotluced within the pnwiniv iiBolf ; th) ciptcially favourabtr 
iiM*aa aiould tH‘ fully Hoikcd fto na to MippJy from their Hurplua pinduotion the 
Ivhatli miun-rmeiiiK (>i anae and provinot^s wbm* there cannot Ik auffloient pioduotion 
of iiuligeuouM IChndi or wheie the iiidiiatiy in nor yet fully develope<l ; (c| in the 
cranisitional befon' consumption aiul priMliiction rencli their maxintum arol ate 

4luly eo>ordiunuKl, the proviiioes shall help each other in supplympf the requlremeniA 
of the population tnul relieving surp'ua productinii. But rhiH thstrihution of surplus 
pioiluciioii Irom one Proviiuv to another shall la* done through tlic res|H‘ctive 
Pio\iiteinl Kha<li Boards ami with due regard to the local lu'eds and ooKulitKOia. 

DKPOTA FOk HALK 

r>, A sotficient nuiulx'r ot de|KUs or tdher M*Iling agencies should Ik* provide*! 
;it suitable (vmies in all provinci‘s, in oidei that the* puhbe may obtain genuine 
Khaddai at proiK-r prices. 

raoviKriAi. oatiANisATioN 

t>. Wbeiens it is disirnble to put the khadi uoik ni the pioviitc**** on u iiioii* 
^K*inianem and satislnetoiy liasis, at t!.e tame time giviuj; the piovjiic4*s the tullesi 
tree<!om ami scope for deve’opmein, this Board rtvpu'sts eveiy Proviiiciui t'ongress 
t’onmiittep to set up and give full powers of mlniinistratiuii to sct>amte IChruli Ixiarth 
iCoiiKisring of respoiibihle ami eapabU* meinlMMs holiling office for at least tlim* yeais, 
stt us to ensure cotuitiuity of work. 

PKOVIN'C'IAIi KHAIII Sk'KVirk 

7. 'I'he rioiiiieial Ivhcdi Bonid shiill oigau.se and coiiiiol an efYeciiK* bcHlt ot 
V I oil •lime uoiket' demoting exe'usi^e attention to Khtidi work. 

Members ot tlii- setvict* shoo'd Iw p'ocanl alKne want and Ik* guaiiintml at hasi 
two veal's’ empioyiiieiu. Bides as to tiie qua'fficatious, al'nwnnees and conditions ot 
the lirvict* »• u*i Ik fianwsl in each piovimv as (uPly a** (sissible and sent up to 
the .AM India Khadi Hoaul tor approval. 

TllAlKINti OF VOLUNTKEBH 

g. Punn.cud Kiaili Boards shall piovide facilitk*s bo giving sufficient irainiiig 
111 spinuing ami eanlii.g to all longH*ss Vo’untwis in the province so as to 
iiiitke ihtni tul';} seivcinble in tl:e walk ot Khadi oiganisat ion, 

ALL INMIA KHADI KHKVICK 

An All- India Khaili tk-rvice shall la* oigauised iii older to sieiin* the st'jvav 
ot competent fuiblime uoikeis (1) fm helping the pjovineis lo oiganise iheir Kladi 
wnik on u round Irasis, (i) tor auditii g and ins{KCiiug the uoik in the pTOviices, 
(g) for piovid ig IncditHs for technical iiisnvction. 

The Neietioy of tie Poaid is ini|oweitHl lO otganii-f the scivce, fruniing lules 
as lo (jiiaJ.fteat OiHf a.Mowaiieis, ttnwie of wMict* elc..j and ncruit men iiecoidingly. 

LDANS 

10, Loans will Ik* granted from the All India Kli&di'ur Foaid lo Viovinciai 
Kladdar Boaids to such extent as funds may petmit, jirovided suffliSciit seturhy liy 
way of Jicn on stocks and assurance ot an ifflcieiit utilisation of thu sums lent aie 
tdiiained, ami pinvided also ihe fuitdH lent are adtquiticly suppUmented by money 
ii rally laised. JEvoiy individual appl (atiou shall be disposeii of on fhtse general 
liuca ami such other conditions muy be imposed gs tlie special rircuTmttaiices of the 
case may iiiwssifate, 

APPEAL POK FtlNDM 

11. Tlic Board npitcals to all pcitons itiicrfsttcl in the political ami ecohomic 
entancipation of the country generously to cuniJibute funds for Khmti woik. TbtM; 
contiibutions may be car^markid for Xltwli woik in any paitlcular area or otherwiM^ 
as the donors may oIooim*, not iuconsisti nt with the aims of the Congress. 

Apphcaiioiis lor loan from Tamil Kadu and Andhia were also disposed of, Tamil 
Nadu has been gi anted a loan of lupers one lakh for one year amt the t^ccretaiy 
him been tmiioweied to advance up to this umuuiii obtaining lien Over stocks to the 
value of the amoiutts advanced. Andhra has Itetn sanotToned a further loan of 
ntpeiH ninety tlomand for one year to be disbursed after obtaining neoesfuiy doeu- 
iD^tM* Punjab Khadi Board's applicat on will Ik* considered after the Board's tout 
4 luring February in the Province. 



The Borsad Satyagraha 

A unique tiiumpli of l^atyB^raha as advocated by Mahatma Gandhi 
M'flB observed in the Borsad Taluk of the Kaira District, Bombay, in 
January last. It took the form of a No-Tax campaign started against 
some unjust and oppressive Goveniment measures in the said Taluk 
to realise a punitive police-tax not for any default of the villagers but 
for their alleged non-co-operation with the police who failed to capture 
some notorious dacoits. But what the police failed to achieve with the 
dacoits was more than made up by their oppression on innocent villa- 
gers. The facts are as follows. — 

Closely following two articles in the “ Times of India” by its special 
oorro8fH)ndent at Anaiid, who happened to bo a high European official, 
a Government resolution was published on October 9, 1923 as 

follows. — 

“The Government of Bombay have come to the conclusion that the 

noiiduct of the inhabitants of all the villages in Borsad taluka and of 

tho.se villages in the Anand taluka which lie towards the west of the 
main line of the Bombay .and Baroda and Central India Railway of the 
Kaira IWstn’ct renders it expedient to employ additional police in the 
said villages for a period cf one year.” 

Accoitiiiigly Government directed the employment of the additional 
l»oHoo and the clerical staff to the cost of 1^. 2,40,074. The notihoa- 
tion further stated that the cost of such additional iwlicc and clerical 
staif shall be defrayed wholly by a rate assessed on the adult inhabi- 
taiis of all the communities of the villages of Borsad taluka and some 
villages of Anand taluka with the exception of Government officers, 

missionaries and some village servants. 

BOK8AD is a taluka of the Kaira District with a population of 
1,44,04 6 of whom more than half arc Dharalas who have been described 
as a “ criminal Koli tribe and the chief cause of the present trouble.” 
The I)harala6 in all number about 3 lakhs iu Kaira District. 

Attempts wore made to reform them by means of a reckless application 
of the Criminal Tribes Act and the notorious sections of the Criminal 
Pi-occdur© Code. But the Dharalas, naturally reluctant to remain under 
the coitstant vigilance of the Police, preferred a life of open outlawry 
to suspected criminality with the result that they gave rise to a mirrtber 
of forociouB and wild freo-booters. 

The most notorious amongst these outlaws was one Babar Deva who 
bad boon spreading terror and oppression in the district for years. 
The Polioo failed to capture him and complained to the Government 
that the people were secretly helping Babar. The result was the 

above resolution. The statement published by the Director of Inform- 
ation of Bombay related to a majority of cases of murder of those 
people who were police informers about the movements of Babar. The 
village people, as a matter of fact, were the worst victims in the case. 
Babar ruthlessly murdered those who informed police about his where- 
abouts. His vengeance on his informants and his hatred of the polioo was 
4a 
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BO intentse that he did not spare even his nearest relatives. He 

murdered his uncle whom he nuspeoted of havin^f Kiven information 
aj^inst him ; the way in which he crucified an unfortunate informant by 
nailing him to a tree, miiitlered "'a Mahomedan who had given evidence 
against dacoiW, was honihle in the extreme. But tneso very acts were 
meant to strike a wholesale terror which naturally doten'ed people from 
showing any enthusiasm for helping the police. And foi* this fault the 
whole taluk was i>enaliscd with the imposition of a punitive i>olico force. 

The Police Tax amounted to Rs. 2-7-0 per head of every adult in 

the taluka including w^omon, the old and the infirm. In several oases 
even those whoso scars from the belabouring of the decoits were fresh 
and those w'hose propoity was looted w'cro not omitted from the pay- 

ment list. Families who lived from hand to mouth had to i>ay from Ks. 10 
to Ks. 1 5 in the total, while it was the injustice of the impost that roused the 
righteous indignation of the people. A ro84)lutioii was passed at the Boiwl 
Taluka C’onferenco which was presided (wer )>y Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel 
advising the people to refrain from paying the tax. The Satyagrab 
compaign was immediately inaugurated in the first week of December 
with Mr. Goitaldas Dcsai, the ex-ruler as Dhasa. as the President 
of the Committee. Volunteers were posted in almost all the villages of 
the taluka who kept on asking the people not to pay the tax besidoR 
carrying out all the items of Congress coiistnictive work. How marvellous was 
the effect of their piopagaiida can be imagined from the fact that 
the Dhaiulas soon after passed I’esolutions and acually gave up drink, 
thieving and took a vow to put on Khodi. The sale of Khadi mounted 
up. Tne communal panehayats arc again set up and vostod with lowers 
of arbitration. The machinery of the Goverjimeht was not slow in moving. 
The taluka officers with the aid of the haidy Punitive Police ]>roceoded with 
the work of collecting money. But no money was collected. Out of Ks. 
2j40,€00 a sum of Rs. 900 was voluntirily paid up. The Government 
officers set on foot the work of attachment and practioes lesortod to in 
this connection can hardly be called crcflitable to a civilised Government. 
Villages were invaded by the Police in the early morning under the direc- 
tioii of a mamlatdar or a sub-inspector and each of them was instructed to 
fiit tight on the threshold of a house just when the door oiHsned. How 
demoralised and inefficient was the Police of Borsad was illustrated by 
Mr. Vallabhbhai on many a platform in Borsad and in Bomliay by levelling 
grave charges at the Police Officers to which the Government could find 
no fitting reply. The Police even provided arms and ammunition to 
another ■ Dacoit, a murderer Aliya, on condition that. Aliya should effect the 
aiTest of Babar^ furnishing a murderer with arms and sett^'ug him up 
against another murderer ! The lower ranks of .the Police were so oomipt 
that there were amongst them oeitaiii men w'ho were actually the tools 
of Babar and told him the names of those who informed the Police of 
their where-abouts. The Government, instead of overhauling the Polioe 
lorce of the Taluka or taking immediate action against them thought 
Bt to penalise a whole people and impugned their character. 

The Borsad Satyagroha was inaugurated by the Gujarat IVovinoial 
OoDgresa Committee on the let of December last by the following 
resolution 

^ '^‘Thu Committee after considering the report submitted by the Sub* 
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Committee to inquire into the punitive police and the tax of 
Rs. 2,40»074 imposed on the inhabitants residing in 84 villages of the 
f^rsad Taluka and 14 villages of the Anand Taluka, and after fur- 
ther hearing the sub-committee on the situation which has arisen in 
the Talukas in coiiBe<iueiice of the impost, resolves that the impost is 
entirely uniust and oppressive, inasmuch as the Government, which has 
failed in its function to protect the people from the oppressions of 
the dacoita, has wrongly aspersed the character of the innocent people 
and shifted its guilt on them. The Committee, therefore, advises the 
people in these villages to r(‘si8t this injustice by refusing to pay the 
impost and by peacefully putting up with all the suffering consequent 
on the refuKal.” 

The representatives of each and every community of people of the 
said villages in a conference assembled on the next day welcomed the 
resolution. The local officers in their turn immediately started on 
making lecovones by all sorts of measures, and all the revenue and 
the police officers were oidered to leave their ordinary work and to 
busy themselves entirely with recovery work. The punitive police was 
also brought into aid. The limit 'of the law was transgressed, and 
ooiisiderablo harshness was resorted to in attachment proceedings. Valu* 
able articles were attached for recovering trifling amounts. Eveu miloh 
cattle were not spared. Notices to conhscate land were issued. By a 

sheer abuse of authority several people wore rushed into jail on false 

complaints or trumpery charges. To fight this oppression, the Satya- 

graha camp established stations in various villages, and posted volim* 
toers there to help the people in non-violent suffering. The suffering 

came in at an unexpected moment. Every village resolved not to pay 

the tax, and each vied with the other in frustrating the efforts of 

Zahti officers. Mahi^jans advised shop-keepers to close their shops, and 
they implicitly oljoyod, keeping their shops closed by day and doin^* 
their business by night. The poor practically left their homes, and 
with their cattle repaired to the fields. All forced labour was refused* 
the headmen and the rdeanta.t and even some men of the punitive 
l>olice disobeyed orders to carry to Police stations the ai-ticles attached.- 
Some of the hoadmon resigned their posts. The women boat even 

the men in iheir enthusiasm ; they buried their metal pots and pans, 
and begaTi using eai-thon vessels; they tasted by day and cooked and 
fed and drew water by night. As a result, a month’s labour on the 

pait of the attachment officers failed to recover even the cost of the 
recovery proceedings. No one turned up to bid for articles put up to 
auction. - 

The Volunteers. 

The real work of organising the no-tax compaign was done by 
volunteers. It was able to attract a hopt of educated young men from 
all parts of Gujarat to severe' in the villages, among them a batch of 
students from the Gujarat Vidyapith. Most of these volunteers were tried 
men and a large propoition of them had had jail experience during 
the Flag Satyagrah struggle at Nagpur. Every volunteer signed a 
filedge, which hod to be endorsed by the President of the Committee* 
as follows : — 

am willing to work as a volunteer of the Borsad Satyagmha 
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Committee. In preBoi oo of God I take a vow^ that I shall abide by 
the following conditions 

(1) 1 will put on only handspun and handwoTen clothes. 

(3) Ab long as I work as a volunteer I will remain non-violent 
in word and deed and will try to be so oven in thought. 

(3) Ab a Hindu 1 will ti-y to abolish the stain of untouchability 
ard will servo the untouchables to the best of my abilities. 

( 4 ) I will obey the resolutions of the Satyagraha Committee and 
those ema rating from my superior's. 

(h) I iiiidortako to do all work that will bo assigned to me by 
the Satyagraha Committee sid will le piepaicd to meet all the difti- 
cultios such as jail life, boating and loss of life or proyeity without 
getting angry or violent. 

(6) It shall bo my ceaseless endeavour to strengthen the coin- 
munal boiid.s between the Hindus, Mussalmans, Chiistians* Pai'sees and 
others. 

(7) I will not ask for any help for myself or my family in case I am 
sentenced to imprisonment.'' 

Move than 76 vtrlunteers signed the pledge. They caii'icd to 

villages the message of khadi and i.oii-violencc together* with that of 
noii-pajmoiit of police lax. The whole taluka was divided irito several 
eeiities which were put in charge of icsitonsible workers from which 

the Head Ofllrc at Boi-sacl received ropoi-te evei*y evening. Fi*om the 
central office at Horsad to the small hut in the remotest part of the 
talirka where a voliuiteer may ha^o taken up his alrode, the whole w*oik 
was col ducted with utmost efficiency. The central office issued two 

bulletins e\eiy day which kept the vohrnlocrs all over the taluka 

infoi'ined of happenings ard of the instfintions from the leaders. One 
of the three leaders, Mr, Fnndya or Mr. Vallabhbhar or the Darhar Saheb, 
was ever i-eady to go off to aiiy place where the people were re|K)itod to Iwr 
weak or likely to yield. 

The following letter addressed bj Sj. Goiraldas Desai to the out- 
laws of Boisad jciuii.ds one of the famous letter addressed by Mahatma 
Gar:dhi To the Hooligans of Hdmbay” in 1922 f. A. A*. 1992), 

and Ri>eaks volumes of the methods of Satyagrahrsts ; — 

TO TUK oVTLAPyS:^ 

‘I venture to write this pamphlet to serwl rny messiigc to the brave 
gullai.t gaiig of Babar Deva and other's. 

‘Kveiyoiie in India has known now that you are the outlaws. Govorn- 
ineiit have reinforced the police to cairturo you. In search of you the 
police with gin s in their hands werjt here and there but to no puiirose. 
At last 'when they could do r otbing the Government to hide their defect 
decided to exact this punitive {XiUce tax from the adult populotiori of 
the villages of these talukas. This punitive police was ke^ in villages 
to captui 0 you aiid your gang hut now they arc engaged in the work of 
exacting this tax by Mafti' and other moans. 

It is a fact that you are outlaws but I don't think that you have 
really understood the duties of an outlaw. Mabaima Gardbiji is the only 
brave outlaw. I, toOt giving up a lew villages of minOi have become an 
outlaw. There are many others who have become outlaws. These are 
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tine outlaws. It is our right to be honourable outlaws to redress the 
jUfrievanoes of the subjects arising from the oppression of the Govem* 
iiient. By our becoming outlaws the Government has been confused and 
the people have become glad. But if our brothers are troubled by us 
God will not forgive us. You have strength, you have boldness, you are 
generous. You are ready to meet death at any moment. .According to 
■jour views you don't trouble anybody without any reason, but really 
you are mis-using all your virtues. Had you l^eii foitunate to see 
Mahatmaji, ho vrould not have allowed you to waste your energy and 
bravery in such a way, but would have shown you a straight path and 
would have made you good. About a hundred years ago there was a 
famous outlaw named Joban Vadtala. He, too, was a thief, a highway 
man ai.d a cruel murderer, but by the Grace of God he came in 
contact with Swami Sahejaiinndji. From that date he gave up that dirty 
work. He became a tiue follower of his guru and at last got salva- 
tion. You, too, if you give up this dirty work and be true followers of 
Mahatmaji, can got salvation. Observe ‘'ahimsa' and God will welcome you. 

‘You distribute sweet-moats to the school-boys, you give money for 
fliggiiig wells ai;d you spend your money after many other good deeds. 
Hilt there is one defect. The use of money is no doubt good but the 
means of getting it are bad. You cannot steal for the sake of charity. 
If you want to do charity, have faith in God. He will give you money. 
Money obtained by evil means and spent in so-called charity cannot 
I i^ap good fruits. 

'It is true that you have to be an outlaw for some trifling matter 
and it is also true that you have done it unconsciously. But done it 
is done. It cannot be undone. 1 don't find fault with you for 
man is liable to err. But for that very mistake if you go on doing 
this work of an outlaw it is nothing else but swimming in the river 
of sin. You can’t w’ash off your sins thereby, but will multiply them. 
I'eople have become very unhappy by your troubles. They can’t sleep 
.soundly and to add fuel to flro, Government have determind to exact 
the punitive police tax of two lacs and a half to hide their unfitness 
Hi.d defect. Will your hearts not feel for these sufferings of the people! 

‘ Therefore, I beseacb you to look to the right path. You give up 

this work of siii, this work of an outlaw and be an honourable man. In 

doing this work you don't get sleep, you have not your own place to 
take your food, you have no house to sleep and sit. We too, really, 
feel for your pitiable condition. 

‘Wo have established Satyagraha Camp in Borsad and arc en- 
couraging the people to withstaird this ‘ zulura ’ of the Governmont. I 
don't know whether you would like my advice or not, but in writing 
this pamphlet I have given vent to the feelings resulting from the 
Aiifferings of the people. Read or get it rend when you are sober. 
Hahatma Gandhiji before he went to jail has asked us to win you 
over and to advice you not to harrass any man either of the (^verii- 
ment or of the people. The man whom the whole w’orld worships has 
told us not to think evil of any man even if he be guilty. I ask 

you to give up your work and remain quiet and allow us to do the 

work of SwanuyA* Como to our place if you want to see ns. We 
shall try to find out some mid-way. There is no other way but to 

m 
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find out some sottlemeiit of the present eitiiatfon, I give ycni my 
surety on oath that it is not my intention to hand you over to the 
Governtneut and thereby play false with you ; we are honcfurable out- 
laws of this Government. Yon have faith in m Don't hesitate in 
seeing us. Still if yon don't want to see us you are at liberty to do 
BO. India is -a very large country. ITiore are many big mountains. If 
you go thei-c you will meet some holy saints. If you will take their 
advise end follow it* you will be able to get salvation. 

‘ We know that even if you give up this work, go homo and live 
there quietly this Government won’t allow you to do that. We also 
know that if you will feel for the sins you have committed, (rod will 
forgive you, but this Govenimoiit will never do it. Wo also know that 
even if we ask this Governmont to forgiv'o you it will not do it. Still, 
however, we ask you to give it up. Stop it at once. May God make 
you uuderstaiid the right path. Save yourselves from thiit sin and may 
I>eople thereby shower their blcssiiiga niH>n yon.' 

To Thjc Govern mbnt 

And the following letter was sent to the Oovei’oment of Bomltay : — 

It a l«dj of noble birth ar«ldentally deviatei Itood the path of morality, she it leverely 
laktA to lank by her own people and eooletj inttfad ot being pardoned. What etep she 
weald Ihsu take ? doe tK oomp^lled onder oircametanoeii to ran away from her own pMple 
aod foroed to lead (be life of a proleenon^ f alien women. Hnmnnttjp ii apt to err. If 
we do not pardon a bnman being uC a gnilt, which we unrMlvee wonld be committing 
'f'ally, think ul the miicry oC the poor loul who heart the tUmp of gnllt and is not 
treated b/ ne tendeilj. The poeltion is char from the case fllnetrated above. The 
offioen of the Oovefnineat and the people also commit eome miotekee evorj now and 
then. Bhit Baber and hie gang might have committed tome each laalt in the begianiiig, 
peihape onooneoioaely, and owing to tcmodo clrcnmetanolal. The Oovernment 
neither handled the eitnation tenderly, nor tried to imrove them, with the reenlt thnt 
tj*4ay ytmr Oovernineat ti in a fin. and in oonMqnenoee we people have to undergo 
■0 mnoh at mifiBriag. 

The whole of the PaUnwodeia eommnnity ii a criminal tribe in your opinion and 
jou mean to tient it oe inch. Hod yonr Quveinment tried to educate and improve 
It in right enineet, the brave oommanity wonld have been qnite different from what 
It ia now. Bnt yon have no faith in Ahimea (non-vlolvnop). Yoo take itepe that tend to 
Himeo. Ineteod of edacating thoee people, if we damn them oe criminal by nnrklng Uwir 
preHBoe twice a dny end U «e call them koavei and thiewe every now and then, it 
ie bnt notaral (bat even boneet people fa<dng tbu bomiluited in life and bearing the 
otamp of goiU might turn into longee. Even on honeet man would become a thief. 
Tent aovenment have orented the orimimd atmoapbere amongst them owitg to the 
marking of their ptevenoe twice a day and thee yon have rendered the Paianwodiae 
into l^ntei. The effect of yonr vindictive etepe wontd nainrolly naot upon them in 
^ ffiih • maniwr at to make them devoid of the common virtnee of mankind, <' Osya " and 
„ „ (kindnem and nfleotion). Bnt thsy are men and ns inefa they have bcotu. 

Tbs very report of yonn stating that the banditti dietrllmts swestmentt nmongit 
9 hlli|rsn, earns wells to be dog, and get Snptbne performed, ii nn open eonfcHum on 
yonr side that thses pseple have yet a spark of religion barning In theif heerte. It 

C toke advantage of the (dmritolile dtoi^tlon cl them people yen and ws all will 
blamed with Che good issnlt. Bat if ypn ohosa not to do so, we leave tbs anttsr 
to yenrselvBs to me tor it. It may mean yiiur inln. People supplied yen with 
Intormatioo and lost their lives. Yonv ‘6ovi. la rseponelfale for the mmdert. Ton 
aM not pMsftt the Infotmaiili. Yon did nothing. That yon eosld not nnentth 
me sMmlMlillsi nf tbs taanditit from the taformaMooi isMlvsd, Is n faslt ot yonii. 
Ibu Oovaramnt have pmssd tbemtsivw nsHt to make we of peopls*t oo<operalloo. 
When the enlt Tan vras doubled and woe to be levied yen owed but little for pseplt'a 
oe^psrntlso, yea did not wind Xbsir protest, yon levied it with year lorer, ni yen 
thlnlt yon an made df •' bwd flbfs.'* Row when your Pollee prove UmwmIvsi milt 
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to iefB 0 the bADditti when the force of jonr ermi prores faKilCi yon eome down from 
your high pedoKtol for our Qo*operation. 

Dot yoar eelfiih Interesti were to ba gaarded. Yon anatohed away arnu from tha 
people. They are rendered helpleae against the ontlawa. Yon have thus rendered 
the people nelplaM and have them m snob an awfally dang^'Tona state. And 
eren under each eoadittoae when the people prove pow^tlees in oo*operatlon with 
yon aRaioat the banditti yon Impoae a fine of rupees two Lacs and a half on the people 
and call them to be the colleagues of the bandits. 

In spito of these do yon mean to oo-operate with ns ? Yes, we are ready to oc- 
npeiate with yon, bnt that can be possible under one condition. Ahimsa Is onr creed 
and we are ready to oo-operate accordingly. If yon mean to be full of Himsa we 
can novel co-operate. We are snre, Ahimsa will m^nd matters the best. 

It you desire ns to oo-operate with yon nnder our creed of Ahimsa these are onr 
eonditions ; 

(1) Declare a free pardon for all the banditti of ten year's standing in the District 
and let the free pardon doenment ba oironlated thronghont the length and breadth 
of the Diitrlet. 

(2) Call back yotir Punitive Police and withdraw the pnnltive fine levied over the 
people withont farther delay. 

(3) Promiae those of the banditti that mean to live as peaceful oitierna again* 
that they wunld not be pnnished for their crime and give them some work for their 
maintenanoe 

I/mve off nnnrishlng yonr Idle fanoy of creating a eepaiate colony for the Patnawadiaa 
and the other so railed criminal tribes and removing them there and manage to give 
them a reasonable and proper ednoation and monld them as peaoefal men. We will 
no-operate with yon in ail that If yon follow onr creed of Ahimsa, If yon have no 
faith in what we say entrust the dntlea of sabdalng the banditti in onr bands. We are 
erne and we promise that all the ontlaws will become peaoelnl oltizma within the end 
of a year and the once happy District of Kalra will again bjar the grandeur of the 
Garden of onr Lord. 

(Sd.) Gopaldas Aebaidab Dbsai. 

The End of the Satyagraha 

For the whole of December the oppression of the police ai)d the 

attachment uflicei's went on unabated. It was fortunate, however, that 
the Bombay police did not follow the ghoulish conduct of their Assirn 
confreres at Chariianair last year where they were alleged to hive raped, 
ravished, mangled and beat to death many village women. As a result 
of a month’s labour on the pait of the attachment officers even the 

cost of recovciT proceedings was not raised. No one turned up to bid 

for articles put to action. 

At last the new' Governor deputed the Home Member. Sii* 

Maurice Heyward, to make enquires on the spot. The latter visited Borsad 
on January 3rd, and mot several leading men of the Tduka in a conference. 
They told him their tale of woe with firmness and with courage. The 
Home Member stopped all attachment pi’ooeedings, and returned to 
Bombay having proraieed to place the result of bis inquiry before 
Government. As a rosxilt the Goveimment issued a Press Note on the 
7th withdrawing the Punitive Tax. It said : — 

“ His Excellency the Governor has mnde special enquiries through the 
Memberin'C^rge of the Home Department, who has at His Excellency s 
request during the past few days personally visited the Kaira District, 
into the necesffity of maintaining the extra police force at the expense 
of the people of the Borsad Taluka. 

" His Excellency has considered the results of these enquiries in Council 
and has come to the conclusion that it is necessary to maintain |or 
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KDiotime to come a substaijlial police force over ai.d above the iioraal 
force of the Taluka for the protection of the people ai.d for orgaoieiug 
fuither opeiatioiiS fbr the siippreseing atd hunting down of Uie outlaws. 
At the same time he has decided that a case has been made out for 
lemittirg the ccllection of the oxtia charge at present involved. 

'‘Ihe Governor in Council has therefore resolved that the cost of 
the extia police which have already been drafted ioi shall be met 
dining the current year from general revenues and that the legislative 
Council shall be asked to vote funds for the continuance of operation 
dining the next firancial year. Ihe Governor in Council believes that 
the people of Borsad who have already cxi^erienced that benefit of security 
as the result of the presence of the extia police force will respcind to 
this policy of liberality by coidial assistance ai d co-operation in the 
fuither operations necessary for suppressing the violent crime from which 
their Taluka has so long suffei'ed. ’ 

This was at orce followed by a icady lesponse from the i>eople. 

^ Ibo Satyagiaha was laised. As said Messrs. Patel and Ifestii, the 
oiigiratois of the movement, in a press-note: — 

“Ihe Boisad Satyagraha row comes to a close. Tiuth and Non- 
violent suOTeiiiig have triumphed once more. It is a matter of relief 
that the ijuickuess of the triumph is in consonance with the justice of 
our cause. It is a iiiiii|ue triumph in as much as it is a triumph for 
both parties. Government have admitted their mistake with courage and 
candour. In doing so, they have abandoned the traditional way of stick* 
ing to prestige, ai.d absolved themselves from the crime of condemning 
an innocent population unheard and of oppressing them. In thus em* 
biacing tiiitb, they too have triumphed. We should be failing in our 
duty if we did not congraiulate most heartily the new Govonior. Sir 
Leslie Wilson, on the great moral oomage he has shown. 

" Our triumph does not consist in our having secured from Govern- 
ment the remittance of the tax and in their restoration to us of the 
aiticles attached, nor even in their decision to meet the cost out of the 
general revenue. We have irdeed tiiumpbed, in that the Government has 
withdrawn the charge a^nst us. But we shall have truly triumphed 
only when we have realised the magnitude of the triumph and are able 
to contain it. Government always hesitates to admit its mij^oe. It 
believes that the State would be feopardised by oven a legitimate sur 
render to people fighting an iidustice with pure weapons. This ia the 
-first time that a Govennnent has not hesitated openly to admit its 
mistake and repair it, and in yielding to the just demands of the people 
has recognised that a movement of peaceful non-payment of taxes is 
conititiitional. We feel that rather than give any verbal assurance we 
ahould prefer to demonstrate by future conduct that this goodness of 
’ Government will not be abused. It depends on the local officers, no less 
than on the people, to preserve intact the grace and dignity with which 
this struggle has been ooncluded. It was natural that higb-handedncM 
f n attaohniettt prooeedingB should have embittered both the patties. Soine 
h^men had to send in their resignations and there was evident 
damask to property. Several people have been wrongly proeeadiNl 
.agshwt. We hope that each pai^ will close the chapter with good^^iU* 
and behave in a spirit of ^'foiget and forgive.^^ 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Release 

The central figure in Indian politics is Mahatma Gandhi. His 
Buddeii illness and his equally sudden release came providentially at a 
time when the political atmosphere was charged with forces of such high 
potency that while every body feared, nobody oould foresee the trend 
of events. His release suddenly spelled a new orientation. It came as a Gh)d- 
send. Nobody expected it, nobody hoped for it, the Gk>veTiiment never 
meant it, the Europeans and the Moderates feared it as nothing else, 
but still it came, by one of those mocking ironies of fate which shatter 
the calculations of men and turn things into channels unknown before. 

On Jaikuary 18th the Director of Informations, Bombay, startled 
the world with the news that Mahatma Gandhi had been removed from 
Yerowda Jail to the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, for an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. The news came as a gi'eat shock, for people in general 
had no idea that the “Prisoner of Yerowda”, whom Sir George Lloyd 
»i;d his Govt, wanted to “bury alive”, was in a serious state of health. 
The Mahatma’s own people' knew nothing about his illness. Nearly tw(r 
months ago Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel had written to the Chief Secretarj^ 
to the Government asking for a statement of the Mahatma's health but 
he got no reply. Some days ago the Subaimati people heard that Mahatma.ii 
was regularly having fever, and that he was complaining of acute pain in 
the abdomen. On January 10th, therefore, Mr. Kamdas Gbindhi wired 
to the Superintendent, Yerowda Jail, inquiring about the Mahatma’s condi- 
tion, The Superintendent wired in reply : “Your father has slight fever ; no 
cause for alarm.” Next day came another telegiam from him ; “ Your 

father has been transferred to Sassoon Hospital, Poona, to-day.” There 
was abfolutely no reference to the cause of the sudden ‘ transfer’. 
Next day came the stunuiiig nows of the serious operation. A wave 
of excitement spread throughout the country but nothing more was 
vouchsafed hy the authoiities as regards the nature of the ailment of the 
Mahatm.a. The Kt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, however, issued a statement 
to the Press on the 13th as quoted below. — 

THR RT. HON. HH. SAgTRl’s STATEMENT 

“ I was called suddei ly to the Sassoon Hospital last night to see 
Mahatma Gandhi. In view of the profound interest that the matter will 
have for the public I venture to make the following statement: 

Dr. V. B. Gokhale came to me about 8-4 5 p. m. and told me that 
the Yerowda authorities had removed Mr. Gandhi to the Sassoon 
Hospital where Dr. Gokbale was in charge. Mr. Gandhi was about to 
be operated on for appei dicitis. As the case was serious the patient 
had been asked whether he would like any doctor friends of his to 
be sent for. He had mentioned Doctor Dalai of Bombay ai d Doctor 
Jivraj Metha who was in Baroda. Both had been wired to and 
attempts bad been made but in vain to get at Doctor Dalai by means 
of the telephone. Meanwhile, in view of the patient’s temperature and 
j^ulee it had lieeii decided to perfoim the operation immediately and he 
was asked «thether ho would like to have my friends hiought to see 
5 
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him. He montioited mo, Doctor Phatak of the iion-oo-opei'ation party 
aiid Mr. N. C. Kelkar. Doctor Gokhale and I started at once aixl took 
Doctor Phatak on the way. Mr. Kelkar being away at Satara. 

“On my entering the room, we greeted each other and I iiuiuired 
how he felt as to the operation. He answered firmly that the doctors 
had come to a definite conclusion and he was content to abide by it, 
and in reply to fuHher inquiry he said that he had full confidence 
in the medical men al)out him and they had been very kiial and very 
careful. Should there arise any public agitation, he added, it should be 
made known that he had no complaint whatever to make against the 
authorities and that so far as the care of his liody went, their treat- 
ment left nothing to be desired. 

“ 1 eiHiuired if Mrs. Gandhi had Iteen informed of hU condition. He 
said that she did not know the latest developments but she knew that 

for some time he had not l>een well and he expected to hear fn)m her. 

He then made enquiries altout my wife and my rolloagiics in the Ser- 
vants of India Society viz., Messrs. Devadhar, .loslii, Patwardhan and 
Kunziu and asked if my freijuent journeys out of India harl bonefittod 
my health. 

“Doctor Phatak then read a draft statement to bo signed by Mr. 
Gandhi conveying his consent to the operation. After hearing it once 
Mr. Gandhi put on his spectacles and read it himself. Ho then said 

ho would like the wording to he changed and asked Col. Maddor.k 

who wag in the room what he thought. The Colonel said Mi*. Gandhi 
knew best how to put it in appropriate language and his own sugges- 
tion would not be of much value. Then Mr. Gandhi dictated a loiigiah 
statement which I took down in pencil. It was addressed to Col. Maddook 
^ho was to perform the operation. In this statement, Mahatmaji ac' 
kiiowledged the exceeding kindness and attention which ho had laccived from 
Col. Maddock, the Surgeon-General and other medical men and stated that ho 
had the utmost confidence in Col. Maddock, the officers and a'tendants. He 
proceeded to thank Government for their considortion in allowing him to 
send for his own doctors Imt as they could not ho got in spite of the 
best attempts made by Col. Maddock and os delay would in the opinion 
of the Colonel involve serious risk, he reejuostod him to perform the opera- 
tion at once. When it was finished 1 read it out to him once. Then 
he called Col. Maddock to his side and 1 road it again at his desire. 
Col. Maddock was quite satisfied and remarked : “ of course you know liest 
how to put it in proper language." Mahatma Gandhi then signed the pa* 

in pencil. His hand shook very much and I noticed tW he did not 
dot the s. At the end he remarked to the Doctor, “ see how my hand 

trembles. You will have to put this right." Col. Maddock answered: 
" Oh 1 We will put tons and tons of strength into you.” 

“my quarricl with cjovt. will Continue." 

“ Wliile the operation room was being got ready the doctors went out 
and I found myself neai'Iy alone with the Mahatma. After a remark or 
two of a purely personal nature, I asked him whether ho had anything 
particular to say. I noticed a touch of eagerness as he replied, as though 
he was waiting for an opportunity to say something. 

“ Tf there is an agitation,' he said, ' for my release after the opera^ 
tion, which I do not wish, let it be on proper lines. My quarrel with the 
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GoY&mment in there aiid will continue so lonj^ as the originating causes- 
exit. 01 course there can't be any conditions. If Government think they 
have kept me long enough they may let me go. That would be 
honourable. If they think that I am an innocent man and that my motives 
have been gocd, that while I have a deep quan'el with the Gk)yernment, I 
love Englishmen ai.d have many friends amongst them* then they may release 
me. But it must i.ot be on false issues. Any agitation must be kept 
on proper iion-violent lines. Perhaps I have not expressed myself quite 
well but you had better put it in your inimitable style.’ 

ABOUT THE MESSAOB 

“I mentioned the motions of which notice had been given by members 
of the Assembly ai d added that though Government might in other cir- 
cumstances have opposed it, I expected that they would take a different 
line. I then pressed him again for a message to his people, his followers, 
or the couiitry. Ho was surprisingly firm on this subject. He said he 
was a piisoner of Government and he must observe the prisoners’ code 
of honour sciupulously. He was supposed to be civilly dead. Ho had no 
ki.owlcdge of outside events ard he could not have anything to do with 
the public. Ho had no message. 

“How is it then” I asked, “that Mr. Mahomed Ali communicated a mes- 
sage as from you the other day 1” The words were scarcely out of my 
mouth when I regretted them, but recall was impossible. He was ob- 
viously abtonished at my question and exclaimed: “Mr. Mahomed Ali! a 
message fiom mo f” Luckilly at this point the nurse came in with some 
aiticles of apparel for him and signalled to me to depart. 

*‘In a few minutes ho was shifted to the operation room. 

“I sat outside marvelling at the exhibition I had witnessed of high- 
niindednesB, forgiveness, chivalry and love transcending ordinary human 
nature ai:d thinking what a mercy it was that the non-co-operation move- 
ment should have had a leader of such serene vision and sensitivene^s.s 
to honour. 

.“The Sfurgeoi.-General ai.d the Inspector-General of Prisons were also 
there. I could see from their faces how anxious they were at the tre- 
mendous resiK)iiBibility that lay on them. They said that the patient had 
borne the operation very well indeed, and that it was a matter for con- 
giatulation that the operation had not been delayed any longer. The 
patient had had morphia and was expected to sleep soundly for sometime 
longer. Wo then dispersed. 

“I learnt from the doctor this moniing that the patient’s condition was 
thoroughly satisfactoiy. I have I’ead out this statement to Doctor Phat- 
tack who approves of it and adds that his inquiry as to a message elicited 
the same soit of answer. 


The History of the Illness 

The history of the Mahatma’s treatment in jail will, when written and 
presented to the world, show some “gems of purest ray serene*' of 
Jail Administration in India. As there is no room for it here we are 
content to mention that up to April 1933 from the day of his sentence 
Mahatmi^i was accommodated and treated in the jail quite like an ordinary felont 
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As is common IcnowledgOi until reocittly all imlitioaJ prisoners havA 
persistently been treated in Indian jails like the worst type of orimiiials. 
Pursuant of a resolution moved in the last Bomliay Council, reluctant 

assent was, however, given hy the (lovt. to treat purely political prisoners 
as special di^dsion prisoners, and from the middle of April 1923 Mahatraaai 
was treated as snch, and removed to the European ward of the prison. 

But the edect. of the previous long sulferiiig bn)ught the inevitable i*esult. 
During June and July last year, he was seriously ill and a medical oxamiiiatioii 
by the jail authorities showed that he had an attack r)f dysentry. Mahatini^ 
was given some emetine injections. Subsoquontly, Mahatmaji does not 
seem to have? recovered at all, hut Iw'gaii to lose weight in an alanniiig 
<legroe. He used to have sudden rises of temperature and this seems to 
have been invariably set down to fever. When Mahatmaji’s weight 

was reduced to as low as 95 lbs. his friends and relatives, who were in a 
position to know, got alarmed. Mr. Vallabhbhai Pat^d wi-ote a better to the 
Jail Superintendent, — and a copy thereof was sent to the Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Eonilmy, as Mahatmaji s case was directly under the 
(^vemment — requestirig for a chart of Mahatmaji’s teini>eiaturo during a 
given time, so that iitdepcndent medical iiioii. who hai l>oeii acquainted 

with the previous history of his health mitrht fonn their own opinion of 

the case and irifoim the parties vitally iiiterostcd in the health of 
the Mahatma. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel received no soil; of answer from the 
Government or the Jail Nui)erintetident>. 

But the 'public did not lack assurances from time to time fiom 
the Govoriiment that Mahatmii^i was in good health and tliat there was 
no cause for afuciety. Even as early as the last week of [>ocemlK»r 1923. 
such an assurance was given, and it is difficult to imagine how all of a sudden 
appendicitis could have developed in Mahatmaji, considering that, siiioe 
some time in November last, Mahatmaji had been " experimenting in his 
diet'* and had been living only on milk for over a month. Mahatmaji 
had been suffering fmm tom[>erature of a hectic typo which usually is 
symptomatic of the foimatioir of pus in some pait of the body. There were 
several other symptoms also which, if they had been intelligently studied^ 
might have given cause for serious reflection to the Government and the 
medical anthonties. But the Government of Sir George Lloyd had T»er«Utontly 
treated the matter in a light-hearted way. 

The flrst 8ympt<mi8 of the breakdown of Mahatmaji'*) health wore 
noticed by Col. Miin*ay as early as the 5th .laiiuary last, and between 
that date and the Saturday following January 1 '.:th — Mahatmoji'e condi- 
tion seems to have been watched by Col. Murray with great anxiety 
and ooneem. Mahatmaji who was always anxious to spare trouble to 
others, tried to make light of his complaint whenever C/ol. Murray 
spoke to him ajx)ut his health. As early as the Tuesday preceding the 
operation, Mahatmaji felt a severe pain and on M^odnesday complained 
of having spout a restless night. Col. Murray examined him (.arefully to 
Ascertain if there were any symptoms of tuberculosis or any other serioua 
oomplaiiit, and failing to detect any definite symptoms, spoke to Mahatmi^i 
and learnt about his previous intestinal troubles and other matters of hit 
medical history. The suspicions of Col. Murray alout Mabatmaji's 
oom^oiiit bdng due to appendidtis seem to have iMou aroused on Thurs- 
day by oeitoin amount cd tenderness noticed about the abdomen, and on 
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FridAYi the 11th. Col. Maddock was called in for consultation. Col. 
Maddock also noticed the tenderness and seemed to share the suspicions of Col. 
Murray. On Saturday morning, Mahatmaji’s condition was serious, he having 
spent a sleepless night and having had to sit up with the knee iji a raised 
position the whole night owing to acute pain. On hearing of it Col. 
Maddock at once came and took away Mahatmaii in his own car to 
the iSassoon Hospital. 

This Act of Col. Maddock, the Civil Surgeon of Poona, who from 
previous experience at once detected the cause of the patient’s trouble and 
disre (Riding red-tape as to prison rules removed the patient from the 
prison to hospital on his own resiK»nsibility and in his own car, has since 
1)0011 very highly eulogised by all sections of people. His promptness 
saved the life of the Mahatma, and for this all India is grateful to the 
groat Surgeon, not so much for his skill as for the human qualities he 
exhibited at a critical time in the life of the A loss courageous 

man would not have dared to remove such a prisoner as Gandhi 
whom Govt, would feign ‘buiy alive* — without express authority from the 
higher authorities. 

In the ovoniiig of the 1 2th Jaiiuai’y tho condition of the Mahatma 
1>eoame worse and Col. Maddock decided to carry on the operation at once. 
At aliout 1 1 in the night the abdomen was opened and pus and foreign 
matter taken out. The oiiei-ation took some twenty minutes in all. The abscess 
was doep-seatofl and and quite a largo quantity of pus was drawn out by a six 
ii:ch tube. A few hours delay would have led to this poisonous matter being 
atisorlied in tho peritoneum, and then the case would have been hopeless. 
Mahatma Gandhi boro the operation w^oH and the night was passed in 
quiet. For the next few days Col. Maddock was all attention to the 
liatient and drosseef his wound himself. In less than a week the tube inseited 
in the al)domoij to drain out the pus was withdrawn and the patient 
l»egaii rapidly to recover. 

Col. Maddock issued daily bulletins regarding the Mahatma’s health 
and the more than professional care bestowed by him on the Idol of the 
nation has gone not a little to assuage the feeling that Indians bear towards 
Europeans since the days of (reneral Dyer As Sir Michael O'Dyer. The 
nation's gratitude was conveyed to the gallant Colonel by Mr. Mahomed 
Ali, President of tho Indian National Congress, while the Indian Press 
vied with each other in paying waim tributes to him. 

The Mystery of the Message, 

The reference in Mr. Sastry’s communication of the Iblh .laiiuary 
to Mr. Mahomed Ali raked up an old contioversy. In the Spcciid 
Session of the Congress held at Delhi in October last Mr. Mahomed Ali 
had said to tho effect that be had a “ wireless message " from the 
Mahatma in favour of lifting the ban on council entry. This w'os sought 
to be proved a fnlsehood and a hoax which Mr. Mahomed Ali w'as 
accused of playing upon the ' no-ohangers.' The enemies of Congress 
wore trying to discredit tho Congress President and to drive a wedge 
amongst Congress-ranks. On the 16th Januaiy Mr. Mahomed Ali sent 
a telegraph to Mr. Sastri regarding the serious im plications in hia 
statement and not receiving any reply issued a long statement in the 
course of which he said : — 
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I admit it is quite natural for Mr. Sastri to ask the Mahatma il 
he had any message to send to his people whoso first question on 
hearing of the master’s serious illness would be if he had sent a 
nies^e to sustain and guide them, and few would cavil at Mr. Sastri'e 
availing himself of an opportunity to ask for it when he was nearly 
alone with the Mahatma. But, as Mr. Sastri admits, the Mahatma's 
aenaitivoncsB to honour was too groat for him to avail himself of the 
oproitunity affoided by Mr. Sastri's willingness to be less scrupuloun 
than himself in olwerving the prisoner's code of honour. Mr. Sastri 
may well marvel at the exhibition of such high-mi ndoduess and such 
sui'prising firmness in the loader of the Non-co-operation movement 
though non-co operators have long been familiar with these and other 
great qualities of their leader. But, while 1 admit that it was natural 
for Mr. Sastri to ask for a mMsage, 1 am constrained to say that it 
was far from natural to cross-examine the Mahatma at such a time 
with regard to his refusal to give one to Mr. Sastri. Ho says the 
words w’ere scarcely out of hip mouth when he regretted them, but 
their recall was impossible. This is perfectly true and few will refuse 
to believe the genuineness of his regret, but what many w'ill bo dis 
posed to ask the Bight Honourable (xontlcman is whether it w'as C([ually 
impossible for him to abstain fiom pioclaiming this regrettable incident 
to the world. The slip of the tongue was excusable enough, but why 
need it have been followed by a slip of the pen as well ? Where was 
the comiielliiig necessity of publication Y It is this that one cannot so 

easily explain to oneself. But even if there w'as such a compelling 
necessity, surely Mr. Sastri could have asked me to throw such light 
as I could on the subject, and if he had not spared me then, he w'ould 
have 8[>arcd me the more distasteful necessity of issuing the present 
statement. 

Interyibw with Hevadas 

"1 am sincerely glad he is not now as acceptable to Anglo-Indian 
journals as ho used to f>o before his Kenya dis-illuBionmont. Noiie-tho- 
less these journals have pounced upon his statement in order to accuse 
me of manufacturing a message from my Chief to deceive my follow’- 
workers at a decisive moment, for any stick is good enough with which 
to l)eat a noirco-operator. As there may bo othera l>e8idos these journals, 
who may be as ignorant of the facts of the case as Mr. »Sa8ti-i, I 

desire to state that in September last, shortly after my release and 
almost on the eve of the special session of the Congress at Delhi, my 
dear brother Devadas Gandhi came to see me at Bhawali and fi'om 
there went off to Poona to interview his father in the Yorowda Jail. 
During his all too brief visit to me I had had an occasion to discuss 
the political situation with him and to express my surprise and indig- 
nation when on my release 1 had discovered that some non-co-operators 
had formed a party which was determined to seek entry into the 
legislatures, among other reasons, for the inaiiitenance of the triple boy- 
cott as carried out by Mahatma Gandhi without the slightest change. 

I had mentioned to Devadanqi, as I did subsequently at Delhi in tho 
Huhjects Committee, that our great Chief was a prisoner in British 
han^ and could no longer address the nation in favour of his own 

views, and that out of loyalty to our absent Chief, if for no other 
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reason, all non-co-operators should have abstained from efiFectifig any 
change in their programme of work. A week or so after this, Deva- 
da^i returned from Poona and when I heard at Delhi, from my friend 
Mahadev Desai that he was back at Delhi, I left the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting that instant and went out to meet him and learn 
all he had to tell me alx)ut his revered father. He talked aljout his 
health, work in prison and his studies and, to my great surprise, I 
also learnt that Devadaeji had had occasion to repeat to Mahatmaji 
the gist of our conversation at Bhawali. I did not expect this at all, 
for in niy own case no such latitude had been allowed in my inter- 
views with the members of my family and in fact all interviews had for 
all practical purposes been stoxiped for sometime, all because my mother 
had incidentally maintained in her first interview with me at Bijapur 
in March 1922 that all the affectionate messages 1 was asking her 
to carry to my chief were futile as Government had taken him 
away. Dcvadas.ii told me that his father was deeply touched by my 
loyalty and love to him and had talked for quite a long time al)out 
our lelations in the most affectionate terms. He had however asked 
Devadasji to toll me that I must not allow the love 1 bore to him 
to dictate a course of action at that juncture. Instead of that, he said, 
a course of action is to be dictated by the love I bore to my country 
itself. He said ho had always disapxirovcd of people sending messages 
iioni prison, and this partly at least for the vei 7 reason for which I 
myself had had occasion once to disapprove of such action and for which 
Mahatmaji has once again refused to send any message through Mr. 
Sastri, viz., that, being a prisoner, one had not sufficient knowledge as 
a nile of outside events and could not resonahly undertake the resiionsi- 
bilty of guiding those who were out and who could be presumed to be 
in a better position to take stock of the then existing situation and to 
iict according to the need of the moment. Nevertheless, the Mahatma 
said that ho was still in favour of continuing the triple boycott, but he 
added that if, in the changed cii-cumstances of the couiitiy, I was my- 
self convinced that a change of any sort w'as necessary, I was to follow 
my own convictions and must not permit my loyalty to him to weigh 
with mo. That is how I understood what Devadasji told me and on 
reading some weeks later my friend Mahadev Desai’s article in ‘ Young 
India, ’ 1 received aniitle confirmation of my interpretation of Mahatma 
Gandhi's message, or his refusal to send a message, in w'hichever way 
Mr. Sastri or others may choose tt) characterise that which w'as con- 
veyed to me. Before Devadaidi had quite finished, I had ex- 
claimed, * Quite right, Bapu. 1 could have almost written down the 
whole thing before I hcaid a word of what you tell mo. Bapu has said 
he is the fittest man to be our dictator because he is so unwilling to 
dictate to anyone* Subsequently when 1 moved in the Subjects Committee 
the resolution for the removal of the ban on Council entiy, I repeated 
almost word for word what I had hoard from Devadasji, and had 1 in- 
terpolated therein anything of my own, there were present in that 
meeting sovei'al of my friends who knew Just as well as I what I had 
been told and would have intervened, but no one felt any need of 
oholleuging my statement or correcting it, and I would invito the paiti* 
oular attention of the Anglo-Indian Journal which accuses me of having 
successfully deceived the no-changers into the acceptance of my motion by 
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nuuiufaoturing a message "from the Mahatma to the observation of that 
ataunoh no-changer Mahadev Desai who wrote : * 'Whatever the Maulaua's 
words, he has not expected anybody to be carried away by the thought 
tliat Gandhi] i suggested anything like a compromise’ and I certainly do 
not know of anyone who voted for my motion or abstained from voting 
against it because he understood t^t Mahatma Gandhi hsd sent a 

message asking the people to do so. 

WHY THE SOURCE WAS NOT MENTIONED. 

‘’ill replying wh^it I hud heaid from Devadasji, I did not howover 
disdose the manner in which I had received the message because, in the 
first place, I had not obtained Dovada^i’s ponnissioii and, in the next. 
1 felt that as the same latitude had not been allowed at interviews t<» 
all political prisoners, the local gaol authorities might perhai^s bo taken 
to task by the higher authorities for giving so much latitude to the 

Mahatma or perhaps the latter, though cognisant of the dilforenco and 

even responsible for it, might not like it to be known geneially and 

might therefore in either case put a stop to the practice followed in 
the Mahatma's case. That is why 1 had prefaced the message with an 
oleervation in a lighter vein that it had been communicated to mo 
a special process of wareless telegraphy, the process of soul-foreo. The 
only change, if it can be called that, 1 had permitted myself to make 
in the Mahatma's message wus that after saying that he bad asked me 
to let my love for India rather than my love for him Bhai>e the course 
of my conduct at that juncture, 1 had added, nay he has commanded 
mo to do that. 

LIBERAL leader’s “UNFORTUNATE RB6EAR0HEB.” 

“This is the plain unvarnished tale of the Mahatma’s message to me. 
May I add that 1 think that perhaps the Mahatma did not undoustand Mr- 
Hastri who asked him about a message communicated by mo as from him the 
other day. But I venture to think that Mr. Bastri could have been 
more precise than he was in alluding in thi.s manner to an episode that 
took place so long as four months ago. Who thinks in the Mahatma 
was not thereby misled into believing that I had communicated to the 
people a message as from him the other day at Cocanada in more ways 
than one. After Cocanada, Delhi is ancient history and when Swarajists 
and No'cbangers alike are willing to let the dead past bury its dead, 
it is a little unfortunate that the leader of the Lilierels should still bo 
engaged in making researches into the past.” 

The ReleMe of the Mahatroa 

Speculation was rife ever since the Mahatma’s removal tc» hospital 
as to whether the Govt, was going to send him bock to jail again. 
A representative of the Bombay Chronicle interviewed Col. Maddock 
ill this connection on the 16th. January Mid the latter is repotted to 
have said : “it is impossible and 1 will not allow it.” “Even in ordinary 
eases,” the Colonel added, “the usual period would be about 8 weeks 
before a patient can be removed from the hoepitab and in an acute case 
like the Mahatma’s it could not be done under a month.’ This assuratioe 
relieved public anxiety for the time, Init inured as Indians are to the 
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ways of the Gk)vt., no body hoped that they would relent even at such 
an hour. When a resolution was moved in the last Assembly in July 
1923 for the Mahatma’s release, Sir Malcolm Hailey said: “Neither the 
Govt, of India nor the Bombay Govt, had received any memorial or 
even a suggestion from Mr. Gandhi. On the other hand there was the 
suggestion that he would be in jail rather than released at the suggestion 

of this Assembly He was as happy in jail as a bird and even 

desired that ho should bo cut off from the outside world.’’ The Govt, 
opposed the motion and they were suppoited by a majority of that 

Assembly which refused to release the Mahatma. 

However, on Jan. 1 4th the Governor of Bombay went up to Delhi to 
confer with the Viceroy personally on the matter. What transpired at this 
interview is of course not known. But presumably the move was taken 
by Sir Leslie Wilson and a strong representation was cabled to the 
Secretary of State. Lord Peel still ruled at the India Office, but 
the Government hero dared not face the odium of sending the 

Mahatma back to jail from hospital, and the bureauci'ats at Delhi were 
already feeling uncomfortable for the impending labour crisis in White- 
hall. and fuithor there was Col. Maddock insisting on the removal 
of the Mahatma to some sea-side change. Meanwhile Labour had come 
into power on 23 k 1 January, and at Delhi things were warming up in 
roiiiicction with the Swaraiist-Iiidopendent coalition against the Govt. 

THE ORDER FOR RELEASE. 

At midnight on Monday, the 4th February, the Government of 
Bombay issued the following press-note : 

“Tin* Govunimciil of Bombay have received MEDICAL ADVICE that Mr, Gandlii 
iiliouM Ik* removed lo the M'n-Hido for a prolonged pc*ri(Hl of couva'ehceucc , not lehs 
than MX nioutliH in any event. In thebc circumstanceb they have decnled with tlu* 
concurrent of the Govoninionr td Iiulia to remit unconditionally under Sec. 401 
t'odi* of Criminal Proccclure, the niiexpired portion of his Hcntencet!i. Orders will be 
issued immcsiiRlely for his release,” 

Orders were accordingly issued immediately and were sent with a special 
messenger to Poona. It was five minutes to eight in the morning on 

Feb. 6th when Colonel Maddock ran upstairs to Mahatmaji’s room 

and told him thd news of his unconditional release. 

The Mahatma remained quiet for a few moments and then said to 
the Iloctor ; ‘ Perhaps you would not mind reading to me the orders.’ 

When Col. Maddock had road the order through, the Mahatma smiled 
ui>on him and said : 1 hope you will not mind my remaining your guest 

and your patient a little longer’. This he said laughingly and the 

Colonel replied with a smile : ' I hope you will continue to obey all 

my instructions as a doctor Mahatmt^ii promised to do so, and thanked 
the doctor for his exceeding kindness. 

Telegrams and visitors began to iiour in almost immediately to 
congratulate the Mahatma. His first act was to send Mr. Andrews, 
who was with him at this time, to Sabaimati to give a message 

to the Ashram people, and to Ruatomjee at Durban in South Africa. 
The message that the Mahatma sent to the country took some time 
to come out and was issued on FebruaiT 7 th. It was addressed to 
Mr. Mahomed Ali, the President of the National Congress, and runs as 
follows : — 

6 
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THE MAHATMA'S RELEASE 


{POONA 


My dear friend and brother. 

I send you afi President of the Con^^ess a fevr words which I know 
our GouiitiTTneu exi»ect from me on my sudden rele:ise. 

1 am sorry that the Government have prematurely released me on 
account of my illness. Such release can bring mo no Joy for I hold that 
the illness of a prisoner affords no ground for his release. 

1 would be guilty of ungratefulness if I did not toll you and through 
you the whole public that both the gaol and the hospital authorities have 
been all attention during my illness. 

As soon as Colonel Murray, the Suporiiit>en(1ent of the Yervada 
Prison, suspected that my illness was at all serious, he invited Colonel Maddock 
to assist him and I am sure that promptest meastiros wore taken by him 
to secure for me the l^est treatment possible. I could not have boon 1 ' 0 - 
mo ved to the David and Yocoob Sassoon Hospitals a moment earlier. 
Colonel Maddock and his staff have treated mo with the utmost attention 
and kindness. I may not omit the nurses who have surrounded me with 
sisterly care. Though it is now oi>en to me to leave this hospital, know- 
ing that I call get no better treatment anywhere else, with Colonel Moddock's 
kind poimissioii, 1 have decided to remain under his care till the wound 
is healed and till no further luodical treatment is necessary. 

The public w'ill easily understand that for sometime to come I shall be 
quite unfit for active work, and those who are interested in my speerly 
retuMi to active life will ha.steii it by tx>atiK)iiiiig (heir natural <lesirc .o 
see me. 1 am unfit and shall lie unable lor some weeks perhaps to ^ 'o 
a number of visitors. 1 shall Instter appreciate the aifectioii of friends if 

they will devote greater time and attention to such national work as they 

may lie engaged in and espociiilly to haiid-spintiing. 

THB PRESENT SITUATION. 

My release has brought mo no lelief. Whei-cas l>eforo iny release I 
was free from responsibility, save that of conforming to giuil discipline and 
trying to qualify myself for more efficient service, 1 am now overwhel- 
med with a sense of responsibility 1 am ill-fitted to discharge. Telegrams 

of congratulations have been pouring u|X)ii me. They have but added to 
them many proofs 1 have received of the affection of nur countrymen for 
me. It naturally pleases and comfoits me. M.'iny telegrams, however, 
betray hopes of results from my service which stagger me. The thought 
of my utter incapacity to cope with the work before mo humble my pride. 
Though 1 know very little of the present situation in the country, 1 know 
sufficient to enable me to see that perplexing as the national problems were 
at the time of the Bordoli resolution they are far more perplexing to-day. 

It is clear that without unity between Hindus and Mahomedaiis, Sikhs. 
Porsis and Christians and other Indians, all talk of Swand is in vain. This 
unity which 1 fondly believed in 1922 has been nearly achieved but so 
far as Hindus and Mossalmans are concerned, I ol)sorvo, it suffered a 
aevere check. Mutual trust has given place to distrust. An indissoluhle 
bond between the various oommunities must be established if we are to 
win freedom. WiD the thanksgiving over my release he turned into a solid 
unity between the communities f That will restore me to health for quicker 
than any medical treatment or rest-cure. When I heard the tension 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans in certain places, my heart 
sank within me. The rest I am advised to have will bo no rest with 
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the burden of disuiiioii preying upon me. I ask all those who cherish 
Jove towards me to utilise it in furtherance of the union we all desire. 
1 know that the task is diflRcult but nothing is difficult if we have a living 
faith in God. Let us realise our ow'n weakness and approach Him and He 
will surely help us. It is weakness which breeds fear and fear breeds 
distrust. Let us l)oth shod our fear. But I know that even if one of us 
will cease to fear w'o shall cease to quarrel. May I say that your tenure 
of office will be judged solely by what you can do in the cause of union ? 
I know that we love each other as biothers. 1 .lak you therefore to share 
my anxiety and help mo to go through the period of illness with a lighter heart. 

SPINNINCi WHEEL THE REMEDY. 

If WO could but visualise the growing pauperism of the land and realise 
that the spinning wheel is the only remedy for the disease, the wheel 
will leave us little leisure for fighting. 1 had during the last two years ample 
time and solitude for haid thinking. It made mo a Brmer believer than 
ever in the efficacy of the Baidoli programme and therefore in the unity 
l>etw'ecn the luces, the charka, the removal of untouchability and the ap- 
plication of non-violence in thought, word and deed to our methods a.s 
indispensable for Swaraj. If wo faithfully and fully carr>’ out this pro- 
giamme we need never resoit to civil disobedience and I should hope 
it will never Ije necessary. But I must state that my thinking prayerfully 
HI d in solitude has not weakened my belief in the efficacy and right- 
eousness of civil disobedience. 1 hold it as never before to be a man’s or 
a nations right and duty w'hon his vital being is in jeopardy. 1 am coii' 
^ iiicod that it is attended with less danger than war and w hilst the former, 
when successful, benefits lioth the resistor and the wrongdoer, the latter 
haims both the victor and the vanquished. 

ON COUNCIL ENTRY. 

You will rot expect mo to express any opinion on the vexed ques- 
tion of leturii by C’oiigressmoii to the Legislative Councils and the As- 
sembly. Though I hH>c lot ill any w’ay altered my opinion about the 
loyiott of Councils, law couits aid Govevnmciit sihools, I have no data 
foi ccmiiig to a judgmci.t upon the alteration made at Delhi and I do 
I ot propose to express any opinion until 1 have had the opportunity of 
<li.sciis8iiig the question with our illustiious countrymen who have felt 
( ailed upon in the interest of the countiy to advise the removal of the 
lioycott of Legislative bodies. 

Ill roiiclusion may L through you, thank all the very numerous 
senders of congratulatory messages 1 It is not possible for me personally 
to ackiiowdedgo each message. It has gladdened my hoait to see among 
the inossagc many from our Moderate friends. Non -co-operators can 
have no quarrel w'ith them. ’Fhoy too are well-wishers of their couutiy 
and serve to the best of their lights. If w^e consider them to be in the 
wrong wo can hope to win them over only by friendliness and patient 
TOasoning and never by abusiiig. Indeed we want to regard Englishmen 
too as our friends and not misunderstand them by treating them as our 
eriemies, uid if we are to-day engaged in a struggle against the British 
Government it is against the system for which it stands and not against 
Englishmen who are administering the system. I know that many of 
US have failed to undorsband always to bear in mind this distinction and 
ill so far as we have failed w'O have harmed our cause." 
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THE MAHATBIA'S RELEASE 

After the Releaae. 

This letter was addressed to the President of the Congress just 
as, soon after his conviction, the Mahatma hod wished to speak to his 
countrymen through a letter addressed to the then President, Hakim 
Ajroa] Khan, which, however, never reached its destination because the 
'Crovernment of Sir George Lloyd had held it up for ‘politicar reasons, 
and refused to transmit it unless some passages were mutilated. 

POPULAR OBMONBTRATION 

The news of the release was received in Poona with great joy. The 
leading men of the city at once paid visits to Mahatmsji, prominent 
amongst whom woi*e Messrs. H. M. Paranjpye, C. V. Vaidya, H. V. Tulpvile 
of the Congress Committees, D. V. Gokhale t>f the Mahrtitla and others. 
During the day visitors began to pour in and he was seen by hundreds 
of his friends. Mr. Sbaukat Ali arrived on the very morning and came 
to know of his releat^e later on. Mr. Mahomed Ali and several of his 
Bombay friends artived in the efternoon and saw him. At four in the 
afternoon Mahatmaii was In ought out in a wheeled chair on the verandah of 
his room and the huge crowd outside could imw see him. 

A huge public meeting wns held in the same evening and it was 
attended by all prominent men in the city. Mr. S. M. Paranj])ye 
presided. Maiilana Mahomed Ali who was first to speak said that he 
thanked Providence for inspiring Government with the right jxilicy 
and thanked them for their wise and kind act He remarked, however, 
that it could not be said that the key to Yerowda jail had l>oen found out. 
The lock fell by itself. The people however must- carry on the 
constnictive programme of the Congress fully and completely. 

Similar public meetings followed ilsewherc, in Bombay, Madras, 

Calcutta, and so on the news of the release was transmitted throughout India 
within a few houts. The country was, however, not quite prepared for this 
sudden change in the attitude of the Ooveiiiment, fur only a few days 
back, in the Viccioy’s speech on opening the Assembly, there was not 
only 1.0 reference to Gandhi but on the other band a full-winded 

warning to the Swarajists who were going there to wreck the constitution. 
Thd speeches of the Viceroy during the month, and other gul>eriia’ 

toriid utterances were full of threats. A shower of the "mailed fist’, 
of more ‘law and order, of the Bengal Kegulation 111 of D'lH, were 
what the people exported to be their coining meed. Whether the 
release of the Mahatma was an independent act of the l^abour Govt, in 
England ovei-iiding I>ord Reading who on no account could be credited 
with such an act directly counter to his sense of ‘law and order , or whether 
it was the effect of the Swai'id^t demand- and their threatened 

tactics in the Assembly, or whether it was really “on medical grounds" 
as the Government communique avowed, must remain a matter of speculatiou. 
But whatever the cause of the i-eleiue the effect it produced on the 
country was remarkable. By one stroke, as it were, the intense brewing 
hatred against the Govt, that were rankling in the heaits of the people 
impotentiy for the last 2 years now began to melt away in gratitude. 
Thankrgivings, prayers, a whole nation s gratitude, poured forth from every 
quaiter. The Prosident of the National Congress, Maulana Mahomed Ali, 
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ill an appeal issued to the people to hold Sunday, the 10th February as 
an all-India National thanks-giving day, said : — 

“Oil Sunday next when we meet to offei* our thanks to Providence, 
I hope oui* appreciation of the Government’s action will also be recorded 
and the Nation will once more declare that it harbours no malice against 
the Biitish People. Ours is a war without an enemy and Indians are as 
ready for reconciliation as any one else, provided they are not asked 
to BUiTCiider the Nation’s honour and jeopardise the Nation’s freedom. 
We must continue to place our trust in God and in our humble etfoits 
but nothing Mhould be done to antagonise any one who desires to be- 
friend us.’’ 

The 1 0th of February was accoidingly celebrated all over India as a 
national thanks-giving day. Prayers wore hold in the morning in all places of 
worship, in Hindu temples and Moslem mosques ; pioceasions marched through 
the streets in the afternoon silently singing songs of love and joy at the return 
of the people’s idol : meetings held at impoi'tant equities, and all big towns 
were illuminated at night. The more ardent of the followers of Gandhi 
oliserved the whole day by spinning eontinuously for 24 hours. 

The Famous Jail Letters. 

The famous jail letters of the Mahatma have since evoked the 
greatest interest partly because they reveal some of the inner workings 
of our prison administration, but more particularly because they led 
sometime to the Mahatma’s refusing even to write the permitted quarterly 
letter to his wife and friends outside as a protest against the action 
of the authorities who suppressed these letters altogether. Writing 
on Fob. 28th. in 'Young India*, the Mahatma gave out his intention 
to publish all the important correspondence ho had with the authorities 
iluring his incai'ceration as part of his jail expoi'ionce. The first 
instalment of this contribution consisted of four letters which are repro- 
duced below. In this connection the Mahatma Bays:~“So fai as 
any physical comforts were concerned, lioth the Government and the 
jail officials did all that could possibly be expected to make mo happy. 
And if I suffered fiom illness now and then, it is my firm belief that 
neither the Government iior the jail authorities could in any way be blamed. 
I was allowed to choose my own diet and both Ma,ior Jones and Col. 
Murmy, as also in this respect Col. Dalziel who preceded Major Jones, 
strictly respected all my scruples about diet. The European jailors too 
were most attentive ai;d courteous. I cannot recall a single occasion 
when they can bo said to have unduly interfered with me. And even 
whilst I was subjected to ordinary jail iiispoction, to which I cheerfully 
submitted, they c.uTied it out considerately, and oven apologetically. I 
entertain high regard for both Major Jones and Col. Murray as men. 
They never let me feel that I was a prisoner. Subject to what I have 
aaid about the kindness of officials, 1 am unable to revise the estimate 
1 have given in Hakimji's letter about the soul-loss policy of the Government 
I'ogarding political prisoners. All I have said in that letter was confirmed 
by later experience.'’ 

The first letter was addressed to Hakim Ajmal Khan, the President 
of the Ahmedabad Cougi-oss, in Dec. 1921 vtho Mahatma was arrested on 
10th Feb. 1922) and nine as follows: — 
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Yerowda Gaol 14th April 1922. 

Dear Hakinyi, 

Prisoners are allowed one visit every three months and to write 
and receive one letter during the same period. I have had a visit 
from Devdas and KaiAg^l^Rlaohari. And 1 am now writing the permitted letter. 

You will rememl»cr that Mr. Banker and T were convicted on the 18th 
Afarch on a Saturday. On Monday night al)out 10 p.m. we received 
1 ot ice that we were to l>o removed to an unknown destination. At U-30 
p.m. the Su]»eriritcr.dent of Police took us to the special that was await- 
ing U.S at Sabarmati. Wo wore given a })asket of fruit for the journey 
and w’c were well looked after during the whole journey. The doctor 
of the Sal»armati goal had allowed mo for health and i*eligiou8 reasons 
the food to which I am used, and Mr. Banker broad and milk and fniit 
for medical reasons. Cow's milk for Mr. Hanker and goat's for me were 
therefore ordered on the way by the Deputy Superintendent who was 
e.scorting u.s. AVo wrere taken <»ff at Khirki where a prison-van was 
awaiting to take u.s to their goal from where I am writing this. 

‘ YKROWDA NOT SABARMATI ' 

I had hoard luul accounts of this gaol from ex-priaoners and was 
therefore prepared to faee diffieulties in my path. I had told Mr. 

Banker that if iny hand-spinning was stopjied, I would have to refuse 
f<x)d os I had taken a vow on the Hindu New Yoar’.s Day to spin ever> 
<lay at least for half an hour except when I was ill or travelling. He 
should not, thcrefoie, I told him, be shocked if T hod to refuse food and 
that he should on i.o account loin me out of false sympathy. He had 
seen my vicw-iKiint. 

We were not therefore surprised that when on reaching the gaol 

almiit 5-30 p.ni. I was told liy the Superintendent that he could not 
allow the spinning-wheel which was with us nor could we allowed U> 
take the fniit that was with us. I jioiiited out that hand-spinning was 
ii matter of vov; with me and that as a matter of fact Isith of us wen* 
permitted to do it every day at Snliarmati gaol. Therciyion we were 

told Yemwda wa.s not Sabarmati. 

‘ NO ACCOMMODATION FOR HTMAN 8BNTIMRNT.’ 

I tohi the Sui>eriiitpndent too that l»oth of us were pomiitted at the 
Sabarmati gac 1 for reasons of health to sleep outside but that was not to 
be expected at this gaol. 

Thus the first impression was rather unhappy. I felt however to- 

tally undisturlx'd. The semi-fast of Tuesday following that of Moiida> 
did me no harm. 1 knew that Mr. Banker felt it. Ho bad night terrors 
and recpiired some one near him. And this was his first rough experience in 
life perhaps. I am a seasoned jail-]>ird. 

The Superintendent came the next morning to quostioti us. I saw 
that the first impression did not do justice to the Superintendoiit, The 
previous evening he was evidently in a huny. Wo were received after 
the regular time and he was totally unprepared for what was undoubtedly 
to him a strange request. He discovered however that my request for 
the spinning-wheel was not a matter of cussodiiess but rightly or wrongly 
a real religious necessity. He saw too that it was no question of hunger- 
striking. He gave order that the spinning-wheels should ho restored to 
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VK)th of U8. Ho realised too that both of us would need tho diet we had 
mentioned. 

And so far as I have been able to ohservej the animal comforts were 
well looked after in this ^aol. Both the Kuperintendent and the Gaoler 
appeared to me to be tactful and have pleasant manners. The first day's 
experience I count as of no consequence. The relations between tlie 
Superintendent and the Gaoler and myself have been as cordial as they can 
be between a prisoner and his keepers. 

But it is evident to me that the human element is largely if not 
entirely aljsont in the gaol system. The Supeiintendent informed me 
that all prisoners were treated as I was treated. If that were .so, as 
animals piisonei-s could hardly be better carcfl for. But for the human 
sentiment there is no accommodation in tho gaol Rogulaticns. 

This is whnt the Gaol Committee consisting of the Collector, a 
clergyman and some others did the next morning. This Committee met 
by coincidence the Aciy next day after our admission. The members 
came to find our needs. I mentioned that Mr. Banker sutfered from 
nervousness and that ho should be kept open. I cannot describe to 
you the contemptuous and callous indifference with which the icquest was 
treated. As the memliers turned their backs upon us one of them le- 
marked: ‘nonsensical.* They knew nothing of Mr. Banker’s past or bis 
position in life or of his upbiinging. It was none of their business to 

find nil this out and to discover the cause for what appeared to me to 
be tho most natural request. It w'as certainly of U^rcater impoitance for 
him than his food that he should l)e able to have undisturbed rest a night. 

Within one hour after the interview a waidcr came ordering Mr. 
Hanker to be removed to another quart-er. I felt like a mother suddenly 
deprived of her only child. It was by a stroke of good fortune that 
Mr. Banker was arrested with me and that wo were tried together. 

At Sabarmati I had written to the District Magistrate that I 

would deem it a courtesy if the authorities did not sejiarate Mr. 

Banker from me and had told him that we could be mutudly helpful 
if he was kej)t with me. 1 was reading the ‘Goeta* with him and he 
was nursing my weak body. Mr. Banker lost his mother only a few 
months ago. When I met her a few days before her death, she said 
she would die in peace as her son would be quite safe under my care. 

Little did tho noble lady know how utterly powerless 1 would prove 

to protect her son in the hour of his need. As Mr. Banker left me, 

1 ontiaisted him to God’s care and assured that God would take care 
of him and protect him. 

He had been since permitted to come to me for about half an 

hour to teach me carding which he knows. This he did in the presence 

of a warder in order to see that wo did not talk about anything else 
than the purpose for which he was brought to me. 

BOOKS AND PBKTODIOALS. 

1 was trying to coax the Inspector-General and the Superintendent 

to let me read the ‘Geeta’ with Mr. Banker during the few minutes 
he was allowed to come. Ihis request remained under consideration. 

In fairness to the authorities I must mention that Mr. Banker’s 
animal comfoits were well-looked after and that he was looking not 
bad at all. He gradually lost his nervousness. 
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It re^juired the use of all luy tuet to retaio yossesaioii of several 
1>ooks> Hve of which are purely reliitious and the other two are an 
old dictionary I pri^^e, and an Urdu maiiual presented to me by Maulana 
Ahul Kalsm Aziid. Strict ordera weie given to the Suiierintendent that 
l»rieonors were not to bo allowed any books save the gaol library 
iHKjks. 1 was given the option of presenting the said seven books to 
the gaol libraiy and then using them. \> hilst I was prepared to do 
so with my othei- books 1 gently told the Supcrinterideiit that to ask 
me to itrcKcnt religious books which 1 was using or gifts with a bistor> 
was like asking mo to give up my right arm. 1 do not know how 
tiiuch tact the Superintendent had to use in persuading his superiors 
to let me retain those books. 

I am now told that 1 could iinpoit at my own expense penodi 
cid^t. 1 had said a newspaper vas a i>erio(lioal. He sceniod to agioe 
but ho had his doubts alKuic a jiowsitaper l>oiiig allowed. I had not the 
rmiraiiC to mention the “ ('hronidc*' weekly. Tint I inentioiicd the 
“Times ot India” weekly. That socinod to the Sni)enfjteiideiit to be 
too iH)litioal. 1 lould name the roller News, Tit Bits, or Blackwood’s. 
This matter is however quite Iteyoiid the Superintendent's piovir.ce. 
W hat is to be eonsideied a |H*riodical will probably be finally decide<l 
by His Excellency the Hoveiiior in Council. 

KNIFK^A FATAL WEAiH>N. 

Then theio wus the ciuostioii of the use of u knife. If I was to 
t4Nii»t my breafi (I could not digest it without) 1 must cut it up in 
slices ai.d if 1 was to S(|uecze iny leinuim I must cul them also. But 

a knife was a “ lethal w’capoii” and most dangerous in the hands ot 

a prisoner. 1 ga\e the b*ui»ciiiit6iidoiit the option of writhdrawiiig bread 
and lemons or giving me the use of u knife. At last the use of niy 
own ];»eiiknifc has liecii restored tci me. It has to remain in the 
custody of my convict-warder to be given to me wheiiovur 1 iiia> 
i-e(|uire it. It goes liack to the giuder e^ery oveiiing and comes laiek 
every morning to the convict- waidci'. 

AN 1NTKKK8TINO KFECIKR. 

You may not knew the siiecios of convict* warders. They arc those long 
tenii prisoiieis who by their good Itchaviuur may be given a waitier'a 
dress and may Ih) under suporvisioii entmsted with light rosiKinsibilitios. 
One such waitler w'ho has lioen convicted for a murder is in charge 

t»f me during the day and another, raiiiinding me of Shaukat Alfa size, 
is added for iii^ht duty. This addition was made when the Inspector 
lieueral at last decided to leave niy ceil open. Both the warders are 
quite iiM>|feiisive. They never iritoiiere with me. And I never engage 
ill any conversation with them. 1 have to speak to the day^warder 
for some of my wants. But beyord that I have no intercourse with 
them. 

1 am ill a triangular block. One sicL; (the longest) of the triangle 
which fails west has eleven colls. I have as iny coinjianioti in the 
yard an Aiabiaii State pnsoner, I supiiose. He does not speak Hiiidu- 

totuiii. I unfoitunately do not know' Arabic ; therefore our interouurso 
is restHoted to moniiiig greetings. The base of this tiiangle is a solid 
vail and the shortest side is a barbed wire fence with a gate open- 
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ing on to a spacious open ground. The triargle is divided by a lime 
line beyoid which I was rot to go. Thus I had about leveuty £eet 
length to exercise. As an illustiation of the want of human touch I 
mentioned the white line to Mr. Kbambata, the Caiitormeiit Magistrate^ 
iwho is one of the visiting Magistrates. He did rot like the restric- 
tion ard repoitcd likewise. The whole length of the tiiangle is now 
open for exercise to me giving me probably 148 feet length. My 
eyes are set upon the open space just mentioned. But that is perhaps 
too human to bo poimissible. Aiiy way, seeing that the white line is 
gone the baibod wire fence may, I have suggested, be disregarded, 
80 far ns my exeicise is concerned. It is rather a ticklish problem 
for tbe Super inter del it and he is taking time to consider it. 

Ihe fact is 1 am an isolation piisoner. I must rot talk with any- 
) ody. Some of the Dharwad piisoneis arc in this gaol, so is the gieat 
Gangadhar Kao of Belgaum. Veiuroal Begraj, the reformer of Sukkur, is 
also in this gaol ai d so is Lalit, one of the Bombay editors. 1 cannot see 
any of them. What haim I ran do to them if I live in their midst, 1 do 
lot know. They can ceitainly do me no haim. W'e cannot plot our 
escape. It will be just the thing the authoiities would relish if we did 
plot. If it is a (|uestion of infecting with my views, they are all 
auflicieiitJy iroculated. Here in the gaol I could only make them more 
enthusiastic about the spinning wheel. 

But if I have mentioned my ieolatioii to you, it is not by way of 
ronipiaiiit. I am happy in it. By nature 1 like solitude. Silence pleases 
me. And I am able to indulge in studies which I prize but which I was 
bound to neglect outside. 

But rot all piisoneis can enjoy isolation. It is so unnecessary and 
ui human. The fault lies in the false classification. All prisoners are 
practically grouped together and no Supeiintendent, however humane he 
may be, ran possibly do justice to the vaiiety of men and women that 
come uider his custody and care, unless he has a free hand. There- 
foie the oiily thing he does is to study their bodies to the entire neglect 
of the man within. Add to this the fact that the gaols are being prosti- 
tuted for political ei ds so that {lolitical persecution follows a politic al 
piisoner even inside the prison wall. 

1 n,ust finish the picture of my gaol life by giving you the routine. 
The cell itself is nice— c^uitc clean aid aiiy. The peimission to sleep 
outside is a blessing to me iieiiig used to sleeping in the open. I rise 
at 4 a. ni. for prayeis. The Ashram people will he interested to know 
that I recite the norning leises unfailingly and sing some of those 
hjniis I have by heart. At 6- .'10 A. M. I ccmmence my studies. Ko 
light is allowed. As scon Iheiefoie as one can read, I commence work. 
It sto|>B ut 7 P. M. alter which it is impossible to read or write with- 
(>ut aitifioial light. I retire at 8 P. M. after the usual Ashram prayer. 
My studies include reading the Kuran, Kamayana by Tulsidas, books on 
C'hristiaiiify given by Mr. Standing, study of Uidu. These literary studies 
require six houis. Four hours are given to hai.d spinning ai.d carding. 
At fiist 1 gave only iO minutes to spinning when I had only a limited 
supply of sliveis. Ihe authoiities have kindly given me some cotton. 
It is exceptici ally dirty. It is peihaps a good traiiiiiig for a beginner in 
raiding. 1 give one heur to caidiig ard thiee to spinning. AuasuyabaL 
7 
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ikiid now Magmtlal Gandhi have Mont divers. I would like them to stop 
sending slivers but one of them may send good clean cotton, not more 

than two pounds at a time. 1 am anxious to make my own slivera. 

1 think that every spinner should learn carding. 1 was able to card 
after one lesson, it is harder to practise but much easier to learn than 
spinning. 

‘coming nbarbr to god’ 

This Rpiiiniiig is growing on me. I see daily to be coming nearer to the 
pooi'est of the ixrar and to that extent to God. I regard the four hours 
to be the most profitable part of the day. The fruit of my labour is visible 
before me. Not an impure thought enters my mind duntig the four 
houi-B. The mind wanders whilst 1 read the goeta, the Kurari, the Kimay.-ina. 
But the mind is fixed whilst 1 am turning the wheel, or working the 

bow. I know that it may not and oaniiot mean all this to ovoryoiie. 

I have so identified the spinniug wheel with the eootiomin salvation <if 
pauper India, that it has for me a fascination all its own. There is a 
seiiouB competition going on in my mind between Hpiniiiiig and carding 
on the one hand, and literary pursuits on the other. And 1 should not 
be surprised if in my next letter 1 report to you an increase in the 
hours of spinning aiui ranling. 

Please tell Maulana Alidul Ban Sahob thU; 1 expect him to com- 
pete with roe in spi lining which he informed me ho had just taken up. 
His example will lead many to take up this great occupation as a duty. 

The Ashram iwtoiile may lie informed that I hive finished the primer 
I premised to write. 1 presume that I shall bn i>ni*mitted to send it 
to them. 1 hope to be able to overtake the religious primer 1 pre- 
mised to write as also the history of the struggle in South Africa. 

Instead of three for the sake of convenience, I am taking two 
meals only here. But I am taking quite enough. The Superiiitendent 
is otfering every convenience in the shape of food. For the last three 
•days he has piocured for me goat’s milk, butter, and 1 expect in a 
day or two to be liaking my own chapatis. 

I am allowed two perfectly new wann heavy blankets, a coir mat 
and two sheets. A pillow has been added since. It was hardly neces- 
sary. I used books or my extra clothing as a pillow. The latter has 
been added as a result of the conversation with Kajagopalachari. There 
is privacy lor bathing which is allow*ed daily. A seiiaivtc cell is allowed 
as a work room whilst it is not otherwise I'equired. Sanitary arrange- 
ments have been made perfect. 

Friends therefore need not worry about me in any way whatsoever. 

1 am OB happy as a bird. Nor do 1 think 1 am doing less useful service 
here th^n outside. To be here is a good discipline for me and separation 
from eo-workers was just the thing required to know whether we were an 
urganio whole or whether our activity was one man’s show— a nine day’s 
wonder. I have misgivings. 1 have therefore no curiosity to know w^ 
is happening outside. And if my prayers are true and from a humble 
heart, they 1 know are infinitely more efficacious tlian any amount of 
'meddlesome activity. 

1 am anxioiu about Das’s health. 1 shall always have cause for 
complaint agamet his good partner that she did not keep me infonned of 
healtli. Motilayi's asthma, 1 hope, has left him. 
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Do please poi-suado Mrs. GUiidhi not to think of visiting me. Devdaa 
created a scene when he visited me. He could not brook the idea of my 
standing in the Superintendent’s office when he was brought in. The proud 
and sensitive boy burst out weeping aloud and it was with difficulty 1 restrained 
him. He should have realised that I was a prisoner and as such I had no 
light to sit in the presence of the Superintendent. Seats might and should 
have been offered to Kajagopalachari and Devdas. But I am sure there was 
no discouitesy intended. I do not suppose it is usual for the Superiuteiidont 
to supervise such interest. But in my case evidently ho wanted to run 
no risks. I would not like the scone to be repeated by Mrs. Grandhi, nor do I 
want a special favour to be done in my case by a seat being offered, 
ibgnity, 1 601 * 6 , consists in my standing. And we musr yet wait for a 

while before the British people naturally and heartily extend that delicate 
courtesies to us in every walk of life. I am not at all anxious to have 
visitors and 1 would like friends and relations to restmin themselves. 
Business visits may always lx; paid under circumstances adverse or otherwise- 

I hope Chhotaiii Mian has distributed the spinning wheels donated by 
him among poor Miisssalman women in Panchmahals, East Khandesh and 
Agra. 1 forgot the name of the missionary lady who wrote to me 
tmm Agra. Knstodas may remember. 

I shidl hiiish the Urdu manual. I would prize a good Urdu dictionary 
and any Ixiok you or I)r. Aiisari may choose. 

Ple:is(; tell Shuaib I am at ease alxiut him. 

I do hope you are keeping well. To hope that you are not over- 
working yourself is to hope for the impossible. I can therefore only pray 
that Clod will keep you in health in spite of the strain. 

With love to every one of the workers. 

Yours sincerely 

M. K. Gandhi. 

II-PRISONER’SS PROTEST. 

(From Prisoner No. 8677). 

To The Government of Bombay. 

With reference to the Government oixlers passed on prisoner’s letter 
to Hakim Ajmal Khan, a friend of prisoner, and returning the said letter 
to prisoner with ceitaiii remarks in the said orders read out to prisoner 
by the Superiiitendoiit Yerowda goal, prisoner No. 8677 begs to say that 
on application to the Superintendent for a copy of the said orders, he 
says he has no authority to give prisoner a copy thereof. 

Prisoner would like to viossess a copy of the said orders and send 
one to friends so that they may know under what circumstances prisoner 
has been unable to send to friends a letter of welfare. Prisoner hereby 
applies for instruction to the Kuperintendeut to give him a copy of the 
said orders. 

Regarding the orders, so far as prisoner recollects and understands 
them I the Government base their refusal to send prisoner’s letter to its 
destination on the ground that as (i) the letter contains reference to 
prisouers other than prisoner hiinsolf, and (ii) the letter is likely to 
give rise to political controversy. With regard to the first ground,, 
prisoner submits that the latter contains no references that are nofi 
striotly relevant to prisoner’s own personal condition and welfare. 
With regard to the second ground prisoner i-ospeotfully contend* 
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t liat the i>oBBibility of a public controversy can not be a valid ground to 
deprive a prisoner of the right of sending a quarterly letter of welfare 
to friends aiid relatives. The implication of the ground is in prisoner's 
opinion dangerous in the extreme ; it being that an Indian prison is a 
secret depaitment. Prisoner coLtends that Indian prisons are an open 
public depaitmeiit subject to criticism by the public in the same manner 
AS any other depaitments. 

Piiyoier ronteids that his said letter is strictly one containing in- 
foi million legaidirg his peisoiial welfare. Reference to other prisoners 
were i.ecessaiy to complete the infoimation. Prisoner would gladly correct 
mis-state meiit or exaggeration if any l>e discovered to him. But to send 
the letter in the mutilated manner suggested by the Government would 
1e to give an enoneous idea of his coidition to his friends. Unless, 
therefore, the Government will forward piisoner’s letter Bubfect to such 
(onectioiB that may be foui.d necessaiy. prisoner has no desire to 
rxeicise the right of seiding to fiiei.ds a letter of welfare which right 
Incomes of doubtful value under the restrictions imiiosed by the Govern- 
ment under the said orders. 

Verwoda gaol. M. K. Gandhi. 

12-6-22. Prisoner No. R677 

HI— MV FIRST AND LAST 

Verwoda gaol, 

12 - 6-22 

J)ear Hakimji, 

1 wrote to you on 14th April a long letter giving you full infoinr 
atioii al)out myself. It contairieil messages among others to Mrs. Gandhi 
ai.d DeAdsH. The Government have just i)assed orders refusing to send 
the letter unless I would remove material parts of it. They have given 
grounds for their decision, but as a copy of the older has been refused 
to me. I canrot send them to you nor can I give you the grounds so 
far as I recollect. 

I have wiitten to the Government questioning the validity of their 
groui.ds ai.d offering to correct mis-Btatement or exaggeration in my letter 
if any is discovered to me. I have told them too that if I oannot 
send my letter without mutilation, 1 have no desire to write even re- 
gulation letters to friends, w’hicb then liecome of doubtful value. Unless, 
theiefoie, the Government revise their decision this intimation must lie 
my fiist aid last from the gaol to you or other friends. 

IV— thrp:e matters pending 

To— The SuperintCEident, Verwoda Central Gaol. 

Sir, 

There are regarding myself three mntters |>ei.ding for some time. 

(1) In May last 1 wrote to my friend Hakim Ajmal Khan of 
l>ellii the usual quarterly letter. The Government declined to forwani 
it unless 1 cut out portions objected to by them. As I considered the 
portions strictly relevant to my condition in the gaol I could not see my 
way to remove them and 1 respectfully notified to the Government that 
I ^d not propose to avail myself of the privilege or the right of sending 
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to my frierd the uBual letter tinlees I could give him a full deBoriptioit 
of my cocditioii. At the eame time I wrote a brief letter to my fiiend 
flaying that the letter I bad written to him was disallowed and that 1 
did not propose to wiite any letter regarding my welfare unless the 
Govemmeut lemoved the restriction imposed by them. This second 
letter too the Government have declined to send. It is this second 
letter which 1 have ashed should be returned to me as the first has been. 

(2) After having leceived peimissioii fiom Col. Dalziel to write a 
vernacular piimer aid the assurance that there would be i.o objeotioii to 
iny sending it to my friends for publication, I wrote the primer and gave 
it to Col. Dalziel for despatch to the address mentioned in the covering 
It‘lt-er. The Government have declined to send the primer to the ad- 
dress given, on the giouid that piisoners cannot be permitted to publish 
licoks whilst they aie serving their teiir. 1 have no wish to see my 
name on the primer as publisher or author. If the primer may not be 
published even without my name being connected with it in any way, 1 
voiild like it returned to me. 

(3) The Government were pleased to notify that I could be allowed 

periodicals. I therefore asked for pormission to sejd for the “ Times 
nf India” weekly, the “Modern Review”— a high class Calcutta monthly, 
aid the “ Saraswati ” — a Hindi magazine. The last named has been 
kii dly allowed. No decision has yet been received regaiding the other 
t\ui. I am anxiously awaiting the Government decisicii abiut them. 
Kth August *22 M. K. (-JANDHI 

Other C o r r e a p o n d e n c e . 

Of the other Jail letters published by the Mahatma in March last 
the following are given here as they reflect his personal treatment in Jail. 

BAK ON VI'SITOKS. 

Ti) The Hu[>crmtfiulciu, YeroJa Oeulral Jail. 20>12<22 

fiir, Yiuwerc gwnl ciiiiugh (o tell me that of iliow who lia<l rwiitlj’- appJk^t foi 
|K’nnir>-,ou 10 hee me, I’aiidit Motiial Nehru aiul Hakim Ainiai KJiaii anil Mr. 
Miigaiila' Gaiulhi were reruheU |N‘i'mihMiou to M.'e uu*. 

Mr. Maganlal Oamlhi is a veiy near relative of mine, holilt, my {tower oi 
attoiiu’y aiul is in chaige of my agricultural anil liand-w'eaviug anil hand-siunuing 
i-xiierimeuth and is in c one touch with my work among tlie ilepritiwed claHsei*. 

raiiilitji aiul Hakimji are, bebUleu being political co-woi'kei>, {lertonal [rienll^ 
uMereiiUil in my well-being. 

1 Khal! lie obligcil if you will kindly ascertain from the GoTcniment the reasonx 
the refusal to Pandit Motiial Nehru, Hakimji, ami Mr. Magaiilal Gandlii. 

1 obm^rve iliar under the prinon regulations govcruitig interviewx with |ii'jhonejs 
all the iltroe geiitiemeii nanieil above appear to be eligible as viHiton. to their 
pr {Miner frienils. 

I would like too to know, if I wbat. the GoverumenT wisliex arc regarding 

interviews with me ; whom I mmy ami may not wc and wfiether I may receive 
information from the permitted visitora on mm-iKiliticai topics or activities with 
which 1 am coniiecteiC 

M. K. GANDHI 


To The Biipcriiitendent, Ycroila Central Jail, 4-S-22 

Sir, You were goal enough to tell me yesterday that the Inspector General had 
repllal 10 my letter of the 20 th Dcoenaber last to the eAect that you had full 
ilhmrotion legauling Interview's by relatioiiB and friends within terms of the prison 
regaiatloju govmiing such Interviews. 

7a 
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This Ycipl; bah cf»aie u{Mm mi' a» a surprise and is at varlaiiaa with t.lK' iitfiir' 
matioii given me by my wife, who together with Mrs, Vasumati RUiroa^mm was 
pennirtud to see me on the S7th ultimo. 

^ My wife to.d me that she had to watt for over twenty days before i-ceiMviiig 
reply to her applioation for iutorvievv. On heating rumours of my iltnesit »he rutm,* 
to Pooiu iu the hope of being admittt'il to see me. Couseciuently imrly limt week 
aooompanied by Mrs. Vasumati Rhimatram, Mr, Maganlat Oaiidhi, Uailha, his iUughter 
about 1 4 yearn old »iiil Prabhudan, a lad alsict Ifi ^years old, Hr. Chhaitga)i^l tbuidhl’n 
fMm, who bail come iU the p'aoL! of hia father who was one of the amdieatitn atid 
who WAN aih'ng, my wife applied ut the prison gate for ailnilinioii. You told tlie 
party that you had no authority to gnani permishiou anti that you were nwaiimg 
repty fioip (he Government to whom the original appHcatton wuh sent by vou. On 
Mr, Maganlal tiaiulht’H pn'ssing, yim undertook to lelephnne to the lns|M'Otor GeiU'ral 
who, loo, it Hetmis eould not grant (be proiiMeil interview and n^y wife and {tarty 
fiad (o go away disapjiointeil. 

On the 27lh u timu my wife lohl me, }ou lelephoie'd to her haying iliut you 
had heard frmu the Government tluit she and three othera who were iianiul in her 
origina* a{JplieBlinn eould see me. This tlieTetorc excliuk'd youugauTH fladha and 
Prabhutlas. 

If yon hml the discrerioii retaini'd t^i you, the whole of the cireunuimivoes 
nartateil aliove net'll roisioii. 1 feel sure that I have laii misuuderhtrOOil my wife. 

Moreover, if your diseretioii hml lieeii retained Kaitha hiuI Ihrabliudas eould not 
have been excluileil. 

I shall tlierefore lie ob’iginl if you will enligbteii menu tlie disoreiwiny tii'twocu 
(he bhivemment’a reply aiul iny wifi-V verhion, aiul lufonii me further— 

(1) On wljat giouiidh Pandit MoiPn' Nehru, and Hakim Ajinal Khan aiul Mr, 
Maganlal Gandhi were exclutlol lant ytmr 

(2) Who will mid who will n<t lie aPowed to see me in future,' 

(3) Whether at these Uuerviews 1 nmy receive information on noii-)Mi'iii(!al 
mAttrrs aiul aetiTUM■^ initiated and now Ijemg conductetl by my various represeuiaiives / 

Though 1 wiii not jrnnit myself In btdieve flat any humdmiion was intended, 

] ventum to think that the treatment Tvceived by tliriu was in fact hnmiliai iinr. 1 
should not tike a iwfietainn of ilw unfortunate or'eurrenrp, 

M. K. iiANRHI 


To The t^aiieriiiteudent, Yeroda Criiiral .Iai<. 28’2>*|3. 

You were kiiul eimugh to letl me to^lay tiiat you had heant fryin the Gnyrm- 
meiit ill reply tu my letter of llic llh and ilmt ihe GovfU’nmeiit was Hon<\ for 

the incoimiiieueo that was causnl to my wife and that with reference to the other 
parts of my teller, the Uovcruniciit eou'd not discusu wiih a prisoner Us* prison 
jTgulaiious in genera', I appriTinte Hie expressiou of sorrow aismt the imuinveiiienoe 
causeil to my wife 

Scganliiig the other }«ri of the GoveriinMnt reply, 1 lirg to state Hial I am 
well aware ^ the fact that as a prisoner 1 may not cliscrusn the prisoii rruu’anons 
m genera’. If the Goveniment will re-mul my letivr of the 4tii iiisi. they will 
sHsoover that 1 have not irivlted a genera' discussion of the regu'ations, ibi the 
contrary, 1 have merely ventured to seek iuformatnm un the fiarticu'ar appiutai ion 
<4. oertahi regu'ations iu aci far only as thi>y bear on my future condutst arnl welfare, 
1 presume that a prisoner is miltlwl to seek ami ivocive such IttCormation. If f am 
to see my friends and wife in future, I ought to know whom I may or may nor 
ace, ro as to avoid disappointment or even prswibte hamlliation. 

T venture to make my position clear. I have the goml fortune to have numertWi* 
fiieiMls who are as dear iu me as n'ativcs. 1 have children being brought ii{ under 
me vrho are like my own children. I liave associates living uniler tlic saun? rord 
with me, ami helping mu In my various non>po!itioal activities and eapertni«*iiis. I 
<KMiUt not, without doing vloeiute to my most cherished scntiiDciita, sec niy wife if 
1 may not fiom time to time also we these friends, atMOCiates and children, i tee 
va wife not merely because she is my wife but chiefly because she is my asiMMilate 
In my activities. Nor should I have any interest in seeing those 1 witdi to, if I 
may not talk to them about my iion'isnitical aotivliiCK 

Again, 1 am naiarally intetestail in knowing why {tandit Motilal Nehru, Hukimjrr 
Afamt ahd Mr. Maganlal Ghadhi were eacludeiU 1 uhootd umiersiaiul iheir 

i f i ti?l tit* im if they were guilty of ungenMemanly eondact, or if they wanted to ser 
me for any political disciimlon. But it they have been excluded for any uitiiamcab*u 
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r 'itlcal reaMiiiR, tlie Iciatit 1 coaiil do in to waive tlio pleaKuie of jsi*ei]i|; iny wife. 

entertain idfao of honour and Helf'fespect wlifuh I wou'd like the Government, if 
they can, to aiulerHtand and appreciate. 

I liave no dtaire to lio’d political diNCUitMiun with anybiiiJy, much Ichh lo i»ciul nul pijUU> 
cal mennagtfft. The Government may pouf, auyoini they wihli to be prenont ai, thcBe lutervicwa 
iiiid th>*ir loprcfwnrntive uuiy take Mliort-hand nott^a tliemni if the Government deem 
tt neucHHary. But I may be oxcuifCfl if I wish to guard agaiiiht frieiuln and relatives 
tieing ri»fn«Hi penniHuion for reasons outHulc the prison regu'afioUK I nave now stated 
my posii ion frankly and fully. This forresiJOiidoucj commenced on the 2Ulh D.'CL'irib'O* 
last, f woiihl urge the Govt, to lot- m ■ have an early, straight and niulip'ornatic rep y. 

Note. 

‘riic ii'wuh (»r the anwispoiulciici*’, says t!ic ^tahaimt, ‘was that th * Govenun'.'ul, 
ui 'ast gave tliiMr reason for prohitiug ilic viMta refcrrcil to, viis., ii was in the pablio 
iiitercHi that the said visits were prohibited but if in future I wanted to see anybody in 
piriieular i1i<' Supirinteiuieiu, was lo snul the name or uaraes to the Government, 1 
limy mid that to th» last moment ihe names of all who wanted to see mi liail tob? 
^ubmitieil to t he (iovemmeut. In spite of the G ivermneut htatcm'mt, in my case and 
those who w'crc in t he sane* block with m*‘, the Hapenntendent had no discretion to 
grant p'rin'ssion to visiio’s, which h* hml in the case of all the other prisoners.’ j 

SPECIAL treatment. 

To Tiie iSup M iiiteiident, Veroda Centra’ Prison. 1-5-23. 

Sir, 

Y'ou liavc kind y hliowctl me the regulation classifying eeilain simple impnoomnent 
p/i.soiiers in a sp.'Cial division and tod mi that 1 am so elassitied. In ray opiniuii 
1 hern arc hard labmr prisoiv'rs, like Messrs. IGiuja'gi, Jeramdas and Bhausa'i, who 
aie no more uiimma's than I am, and who have enjoyed outside a status probab'y 
siipenur to mine, ami wlio cenain'y have bieii used to a softer life than 1 have for 
years. Whi’sl iheretore such prisoners remain outsuP’ the sjiecial classification, much 
as I bhou'd lik'* lo avail inyse’f of som* of the regulations, 1 am unab'e so to avail 
m.vacif, and 1 shou'd bj g ml if my name is reinoveil from the special division. 

To H. E. the Governor of Bombay. Wioda Central Pnei n, 15-7-23. 

Sir, 

Your ExwUeiicy wiP, £ trust, forgive me for iw-urmig lo our cx)iiversation of 
Monday last. The more 1 ihiiik of what yon said about ( he pow'CJ's of (he Qoveriimeiin 
aliout framing rtguatioiis aiul reditcing sentences, the more I fee! that you an- 
Jiimtakeii. I must confess that behiiul the special division regu atioiis, I Jime a'wuys 
r«-a<l not a sine Te n*coguition of the netiessity of .some hui‘'i provision, but. a re uctant 
and therefore a mere paiXT <’.oucc8sion to wime pub'ic prtssurc. But if you are righu 
m thinking iliai. ilie law gives you uomuthority to sp(H;inMy clasRify rigorous imprisorunmt 
prisoners or lo nxluc* setueuces, 1 must revise my view of the Government action and 
rid myso'.f of the suspicion alMiut its motives. I shou'd like to b3 ab‘e to do so, all the 
more, as you te'l me, you have persona' ly frameil the iiifiVations in qucKtiim. 1 have 
always considei'cil you to Iki the last person to do tlungs weak y or to app.‘ar 
to conciliate public sentiment when yon diil not w'ish to, 1 would be gbul therefore 
lo tiiiil that you exe iuImI rigorous imprimitineut prisoiiei-s Fi-oui the lieiietii. of the 
it'guiations on y lieemua* ihe 'aw reuderc<! you helpUss, 

But if your law officers advice you that the 'aw liocs not prevent you, as you imagine 
It does, 1 hope you wi>I do otto of the two tliiiigs : 

(1) Either n'liiove uk' and my coUeagnes iiieutioucil to you by me f roiu t he siieciul 
division or (2) iogiua'ly inc ude in the special division those rigorous imprisonment 
]>Hsouers who ore aiHmsloiueil to the sara* mode of Mfc as wo am. 

I would ask Vour Kxce’lciicy to send for and rcail my letter of 1st May lost 
aildwiMKHl to the Hufieriiiieiideiit t,ogefh>H' with this. 

Note . 

[Thiii letter was written as a ivsu't of Hia EAoe’Ieuoy’s visit at which I diseuswjtl 
with him, when he presswl me as to whether 1 hail anytlniig to say, the question of Sp..*cial 
Diviaieii. I to.iMiim in effect that in my opinion the Siiecia' Division Regu'atioiis were 
an i*ye-wn»li and won* designetl in'*re'y to deceive the public into thinking thab 
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i4niU‘t)Un|' (floite t(i acc^rtl to tUc po'iticiil ii 

u|>liiiug1iig wiuieml itPC4f«!*ry. Bui tlw Gowmor totd iae wifih tin? wwttnHfot^ 

t Itat he hftcl no anthority wliAttxwver in Inw to bring rtgwnHiB btt|»TiMwaaaeut {H’iBOnerM 
witfain the efteciat itivihion. Ami erlien I veitiaml to queetioii the luionracy of hint legal 
IcHOWledge he told nie ho <mght to know in av mooh m he bad limned the it'gufa' 
tioiiK himself. 1 M,-m nnuiKed at the tndiuitry of a Governor who w«»r no much into 
detnifs m eem to draw np regu'ationH— a work that i« generaby left to legal 
officer!^. A thongh my knowledge <if law haft Itcoomc rusty for laek cf ow*, luapite 
of the authoritative manner in which the Govenior spoke 1 could not. 
nH;*onnle iWYsc.'f to tlw fact that the law hml given the Govemiiient jkjwciw to 
^(Kcin y clninitfy oit’y simp'e inipri^ommmt, and noi liani laboiir priwmers, and tlmi. 
it gave no dibcretioii to the tloveriuiieni to it^duee fM^ntences. Hcm« the Foregohig 
letter. The reiry receivcil was that H. E, wa^ iniMakeii aUmt the Jaw aiul ibai 
the Governmettt liad the nco ssarj- (M»weni, hut that in spite oE that diitcovcry lu^ 
<*ou?il not see his uTiy tti ^pviH^ the regulations n> rb to include all iw.itiatJ 
prisoners whether uiulergniiig siinp'e or rigorouH tTn|>riM>nnifnt, My smpieiori tliercfiire 
That the hia^eiat Uivishm Regu attoup^ wew a meiv eye-wnsh lieeame, 1 am soritw to 
say, roiitiinted. M, K. G.j 

IlE8TKl( THIN OK VISITOKS. 

To The SujK’iiMicmh-ut V. (', l\, ll'g 2:{. 

Hir, 

Willi n vrenoc to liir iiaiues sciii- to the Govemmem of eeitnin viNitovK Inteiwliiig 
III ^ee in*', yon hnve to-tio> iiiforRied me that the Oovenimeiit have now dccUk'id to 
ft^trnrl llie iminlier of visitors io l¥‘ permiWal to are me to two, and that of ihe 
iianos M‘ut on y MtnuiH, Naramlas niul IHn'adae Gandlii may be {(rrmitteil to m« me 
I'or this nnartri’s inteiview. 

As the (loviTUUMMU hove hillirito |iermitt4Hl me to nirive five visitors I must 
etiiifess f liai I In* prest-ni ikeision luu* eonie upon me as a surprise. But 1 welcome 

ilie deetKion in as i«m*h as tlicy have rrt“useil to grant shiiilRr tieiuiissfon to my 
fol league, Mr. Yagtt'rk, tvh*' is kept in flu* same blitck with m\ Ha*l It ti(*» 
np|M*are*l graetiJeis*, I wou'd myself have waived ihr facility wliicii 1 llwit snw was 
caelusivi'ly allowe*! (o me. 

The case however of rewrieting the iieniiissioti only u* Mewitrs Naraiglas anil 

Devmlns Gandhi staiuls on a different footing. If it, means liiat lH‘t<ccforth 1 aiu 
not to sec any Imt such b’ccsl relations only as may allow'oil, I must deny 
myself tlie usual privilege <.f receiving visitors twice every (|uarter. f hatl thmighr 

that the i|nesrion of tlte qualiffcatioiis of persons wlio were to be (lermitted to see 
me was decidctl once for all. 1 liave no ilesire to weary the Goveminent by 
reiterating tlie argument eoiitainetl in the previous corrrsianulrnce on this subiect. 1 

can oiLfy state ttuM the three frlefuls whose nanu*** have Iweu sent to the Oovenunent 

fall utuler the category of those who iiave been periuittMl to see me cAnee the 

f-*irreitpotitletwe refctrctl to by me. Ami if I may run see these frlenils, wliom 1 

it^rd in the same light a» my Wood relations, I must simply ma receive any 

VisHors at alt. 

I obaerve tiiat the GoverAment luive taken over a fortnight to give the dechtion 
you have conveywl ro me. Kay I ask now for an early d^tsiem on this letter, to 
ns to avoid nitn^kewary tnspenae both to those who are eager to sec me ami to myself ? 



The Swarajya Party. 

The origin of the Swarajists has been fully given in the last issua^ 
of the 4^ni)ual Register (see. 1923 Supplement pp. 1 — 8)» but in view 
<»f the that since January last the party has attained success after 
success and have fairly fulfilled what they promised to do in their last 
eldctiori campaign, so that like the Zaghlulists in Egypt they have held the 
the eye not only of India but also of men in authority in England, their 
past history will l>oar repetition. It dates back to the time of the infamous 
Chauri Chaura outrage in February 1922 when the whole country from Assam 
to Rawalpindi was a raging sea of politic J unrest. In this tossing sea 
of human passions there was not that inspiration of supreme love of 
sutTering and idealism which Crandhi, the author of the movement, 
fondly hoped to sec. The result was the awful tragedy of Chauri 
followed by the mighty cr^vsh of the N-C-0 programme at Bardoli Imought 
deliberately by Gandhi himself. But such a mighty movement could 
not be called off of a sudden. An important section of the N-C-O 
wing, especially of Northern India, recoiled on the leader, and made 

^18 if to break away from him to launch into Civil Disobedience at 

once. The arrest of the Mahatma, quickly followed by a sentence of 

6 years, however, came as too stunning a l»low, and the whole N-C-O 

camp was shamed into keeping a sort of integrity. But it was noir 

effoctive, lifeless. The Birdoli programme roinained a dead letter; the 

more ardent extreme wing of the party sat glum, the moderates among 
them iorniall.y stuck to their great loader’s last injunction : spin and 

spin.” They did not actually spin, but said that they were to and 
oi\ght to. Things drifted on like this for over 6 months during which 
time Hie great N.-C.-O. Congress organisation of 1921 rapidly fell into 

pieces. 

When by the middle of the year 192 2 Messrs. C. R. Das, Motilal 
Nehru and other leaders, sentenced in the previous December for re- 
fusing to honour H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, wore released from jail, 
they saw before them the plight of the Congress which they had 
themselves built up bo lalioriously by the sacrifice of all that they 
were worth in life. Around them now gathered the malcontents of 
February last who had opposed the Bardoli decision and who now wanted 
to do their bit of suffering by Civil Disobedience, those whose ardour could 
ill brook the patient education of the spinning wheel or the tedious 
humdrum of the Bardoli Programme, and those who wanted to shake 
off the general gloom and lethargy settled on the body politic by some 
stimulating change in their surroundings. 

A Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee was thus started with the 
object of finding out, by extensive tours in the country and by taking 
evidences of leading Congressmen in the far off districts, the prepared- 
ness or otherwise of the country for any form of Civil Disobodionco. F^ir 
3 months it thumped the country and the one thing that stood to its 
eredit was the revival in the general political outlook which had been 
«p to then fast sinking into oblivion. It gave a decidedly now turn and 
[Tojbeep. 56,] 
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that was the question of entering the Councils which so long was taboo 
with the Congress. 

The Swarajya Rarty. 

The Civil Disobedience Connnitf«e aiterwai*ds turned into what has 
huniouroUBly been called a “ Congress Disobedience Committoe." It found 
that the country was unprepared for Civil Disobcdiencet but entered into the 
question of Council ontrj'. The “ wreckers of liaw and Order, if they 
were not well organised lor Civil Disobedience, could at least wreck" 
the Councils and find in this an exhilarating occupation for their ardent 
spirits. The report of the Committee was unanimous in respect of all 
other mattei-s but this question of Council entry found a strong opposition 
from three of its signatories, viz. Dr. Aiisari, Mr. Kajagopalachari, and the 
late Mr. Kasturiraiiga Iyengar, while the other three members of the 
Committee, viz., Pandit Motilal Nehru, Hakim Aimal Khan and 

Mr. V. .1. Patel were etiually strong in its favour. A great press 
roTitrovorsy went on for Momotime till the 19SS Congress met at Gaya. 
Here Mr. ('. B. Das openly stood out for Council entry and a resolu- 
tion of Ft. Motilal for allowing Congress-men to contest the elections 
was defeated by the great maicrity of the oithodox Congressmen who, 
ui;der the lead of Mr. C. Itajagopalachari, still went blindly into wherever 
Gaidhi’s name would take them. A greater follower of the Mahatma 
than Mr. Bajagoiialachari there was none in the whole Congress Camp. 
'Iho invocation of the Mahatma’s name broke the spell of reason which 
i’t. Motilal aid Mr. Das brought into the field. Mr. Das at once tendered 
his resignation and took up the lead of the minority. This bold step of a 
Congress President disavowing Congress mandate and leading a movement 
counter to it laiscd a huge alarm but Mr. Das remained firm and at ones issued 
A manifesto forming a *' Congress Khilafat Swaraiya Party ", acoopting the 
creed of the Congress, the principles of non-co-operation, but with this 
difference that the new paity wanted to capture the Councils which in the 
hands of their enemies were forging hourly instruments for their destruction, 
'ihe last Assembly and the Provincial Councils had been a pitiable instrument 
in the hands of the bureaucracy, and the Goveniment, aided by their 
" popular " Ministers and the Moderates' support, had with an awful 
callousness and biutality inflicted horrible sufferings on the nationals of the 
country. They scattered the spirit of the Reforms to the winds and used the 
Ministers as tools for further exploitation of the iicople. Measure after 
measure of reaction was paased ; the Balt Tax doubled, all popular measures 
strangled, arid the sublime bureaucracy stiutted like a colossus imposing 
-their will as the Uw supreme. Into this citadel of “ Steekframe," bfgiked 
the aimy of unscrupulous men who would sell their honour and that 
their family and country - for the privilege of mere licking the boats 
4*f their masters, their worst sycopbaiite and debauched Indian vested 
interests, the go-aheads of the counti^y resolved to cari^r the war, to snmsti 
it if passible, to undermine its strength otherwise, or at least to stop its 
ii fhix of strength from the degeiieiates of the country itself. 

After 8 months of an intemediie quafrel within the Congresa the now' 
l aity succeeded in September 1929 to get a reoogmtion from the CongrBss 
suid ill the next October launched out into a oampaign to oaiiture the Councils 
at the forthcoming ' November elections. 
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Oct. 14, 1923I THE OCTOBER MANIFESTO 

The October Manifesto 

The Swaraiya Party iMued the following manifaalo from Allahabad dated 
October 14. 19:^3 over the aignature of Pandit Motilal N^hruj General Secretary. 

The principles and policy to be followed by ihc Swarajya Party 
on ita entry into the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Councils 
have been sufficiently indicated in the programme of tOe Party published 
in February last. The relevant part of that programme is given below 
and it is only necessary to explain certain poin s and deal with certain 
aspects which the events of the last eight months have brought into 
prominence. 

It will be convenient at the outset to make the position of the 
Swarajya Party in relation to the Indian National Congres perfectly 
dear. It was declared at the earliest posMble opportunity that it was 
a party within the Congress and as such an integral part of the Con- 
gress. It is not and was never intended to be a rival organisation 
and its promoters have always kept in view the essential principles of 
Non>violent Non-co-operation as they understand them. This position 
has now been made clear by the resolution of the recent Special Session 
of the Congress which, while affirming these essential principles, affords 
full opportunity of service to Congressmen who believe in carrying the 
good fight into the enemy's camp by entering the Courcils. It was 
our earnest desire to arrive at a settlement which would render it 
unnecessary to continue the separate organization of the Party by in- 
corporating it into the Congress as one of iis various departments and 
subjecting it to the control of the general Congress Executive But 
this desire could not be fulfill d in view of the terms of the compro- 
mise finally agreed upon and confirmed by the Special Scssi‘'n. It is 
obviously Impossible to carry out the object in view without an efiective- 
organization to control the proceedings of Congressmen who go into the 
Councils. The Swarajya Party must therefore continue to function as 
was clearly understo^ throughout the negotiations which ended so 
happily in the compromise adopted by the Congress. It need hardly 
be pointed out that the only right course open to Non-co-operators- 
wbo have so far opposed Council-entry and now desire to avail of the 
permission accorded by the Congress is to join the Swarajya Parly and 
subject themselves to its discipline. Any other course would not only 
be inconsistent with the spirit of the compromise but would defeat the- 
very object with which it was sanctioned by the Congress. It is the 
first and the foremost duty of the Swarajya Party to guard the honour 
and prestige of the Congress in and out of the Councils and it cannot 
approve the conduct of those non-co-operaling Congressmen who did not 
favour Council-enlry before the resolution of the Delhi Special Congress 
and are now setting themselves up as independent candidates without 
agreeing to submit to any discipl ne. Such conduct can only bring 
discredit on tb^ Coegresp, and the so-called Independents cannot but 
be treated by the Party as outsiders. What they are doing is in effect 
counter propaganda against the Party which is the very thing the 
Congress resolution was intended to avoid. It is hoped that they will 
receive no countenance from the Working Committee of the Congress. 

HKAl. NATUBB OP REFOBMS. 

The Swarajya Party believes that the guiding motive of the British 
in governing India is to serve the selfish interests of their own country 
and that the so-called Keiorms are a mere blind to further the said 
interests under ihc pretence of granting responsible government to India, 
the real object being to continue the exploitation of the unlimited 

8 
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resources of the country by keeping Indians permanently in a subaer- 
vieot position to Britain and denying them at home and abroad the 
most etementary lights of citizenship. It is daily becoming abundantly 
clear that tie British', white professing equality of treatment, are in 
practice subjecting the whole Indian Nation to humiliation and insult 
in all pans of the world where Biitish influence is supreme. The Party 
notes with prde and satisfaction that the people of India are resolved 
CO submit no longer to the national humiliation imposed upon them 
by the autocratic will of iheir British rulers and in full concurrence 
with the Congress expresses its emphatic opinion that Indians have no 
option but to continue to carry on a policy of progressive non-v.olent 
Non-co-operation with the present system of Government until it is 
radically changed in accordance with the will of the people expressed 
through the.r chosen representatives. 

Whilst the Swarajya Party is convinced that it is absolutely 
necessary to keep in view the various stages ot non-co-operation and 
believes that by entering into the Legislative bodie . it wi I materia ly 
help the general campaign of noii-ixi-operation, it realises at the same 
time that there are true nationalists in the country who, without 
agreeing with the principle) of non-co-operation, are in sympathy with 
the Party programme so far as it relates to Councils. With such 
nationalists the Party has no quarre*. It is open to them if thev 
bign the Congress creed to join the Council section of the Party witu- 
out identifying themselves with the activities of non-co-operaters ou:- 
side the Councils by giving the requisite undertaking required by ihe 
Party from all its members who stand for election, A country engaged 
in ireedom's battle must mobilize all available forces and a naiional 
soldier fit to serve in the National Army need not bj discaided y 

because be is unfit or unwilling to serve in the Nauuoai Navjy.^j^d 
Air Force as well. He must, however, submit himself tu the disqifpoc 
of the particular department of the nat.onal organizaiiou which he electa 
to enter, it will be observed that the woids used in Article V of the 
Programme of the Party copied below are '* Nationa ist candidates" and 
not " Party members as candidates." Any nationalist who subscribes 
to the cre^ of the Congress and to the Council policy of the Party 
can therefore be set up by the Party as its caudidate and will not 
thereby become a member ot the Party for any other purpose. He 
will however be bound by all the ruies which may be framed by the 
Party to regulate the conduct ol Pazty members of the Councils. Some 
mis^apprebensioD eaisU in the public mind m to the exact nature of 
the Congress creed which an intending candidate who is not already 
a memb^ of the Congress is expected to sign. It is noibing more 
than “the attainment of Swarajya by the people of India by ah 
legitimate and peaceful means" and his no reference whatever to 
non-co-operation which the Congress has adopted by reso'u lions passed 
at its periodical and special sessions, auch resolutiont being no part of 
the Creed. The form of the uodertakiog required is given below. 

tswu airoas tbs blbctosatsb 

In the published programme tbe immediate objective of the !Sbrty 
is stated to be "the spcM^y attwimne it of full dominion siatus" which 
is . explained to mean *Mhe right to frame a constitution adoptiiig such 
iB^inery and eyatem are moat suited to the ooodUioos of tbe 
conntry and the genius of the people." It is essential for the self- 
realization ol a people lo be free to exeicise tbeir natural and inherent 
right to deteraaine nod adopt a system of Government most suited to 
tbeir eiviUzation and tbeir cherished traditions. When such a system 
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has been fully evolved it cannot be very different from the Swaraj ya 
which if the ultimate goal of nationalist India. The immediate objective 
of the party must necessarily be something falling short of complete 
Swarajya and it is therefore referred to iu the programme as the securing of 
the *' right to frame a constitution as distinguished from the fully 
evolved constiiuiion *' itself. The words “dominion status '' are used in 
their well understood technical sense to convey a definite idea of the 
nature of the constitution to the minds of English statesmen and jurists 
and are not intended to mean any special form of Government estab- 
lished in any particular dominion. It is evident that before the old 
order oi things can give place to the new the authors of the new 
order mutt have an cfieclive control of the old. In other words, as 
a necessary preliminary to the right to frame their own constitution 

of Swarajya the people oi India must obtain an effective control of 

the existing machinery and system of Government. To remove all 
doubt and speculation in .the matter the Swarajya Party therefore 
declares that it will contest the forthcoming elections on the broad basis 
of the incontestable right of the people to secure such effective control. 
It will not concern itself with trivial reforms in the various departments 

of the administration to be obtained by the grace of the Government 

but will insist on a transference of the power to effect the necessary 
reforms from the bureaucracy to the people themselves. Long lists of 
grievances have been set forth in the election manifestoes of certain 
parties and individuals, but the means suggested for their redress have 
no lascina'ion eiibcr for the SwBrajya Party or, as it firmly believes, 
for the peop‘e of India. The Swaiajya Party will not lay itself out 
to secure famine ration for the polit’cally famished people of India but 
will devote a’l its energy to provide them with a feast of substantial 
rights of citizenship which is their due. On questions like the salt tax, 
certification and the Kenya betrayal the Party has no faith in balling 
measures of the nature suggested in certain quarters but believes in 
the complete eradicatio'* of a system which makes such atrocities possible 
as the only remedy. Under cxisiing conditions the Party considers it 
an abase of the suffrage of an Indian electorate on the pan ot its 
representatives to engage in such questions as the readjustment of the 
powers and duties of the Secretary of State, the Government of India, 
the Provincial Governments, and various other officials. The Swarajya 
Party maintains that the powers those function iries exetcise vest in 
the people by right and can only be properly exercised by their 
representatives. 


THE NATIONAL DEMAND. 

The demand to be made by the members of the Party on entering 
the Legislative Assembly will therefore in effect be that the right of 
the pepple oi India to control the extsiing machinery and system of 
Government shall forthwith be conceded and given effect to by the 
B-itish Government and the British Parliament. It is no answer to this 
demaud to say that the Government of India has no power unJer the 
Act to entertain it. We know it has not and we do not ask it to 
find some power within the four corners of the Act to deal with it. 
It has Indeed nothing whatever to do with the forms prescribed for 
resolutions, or other motions or with the Act itself. We take the 
position ot the C^ernment of india to be precisely what the late 
l,ord Moiley viz. It was that of an agent of the Biitish 

Cabinet, ihe cJediand will be addressed to the principal through ihe 
accredit.,d agent as soon as practicable after the results of the election's 
are declared and before the Legislative session begins, in puch manner 
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and 'orm as the elected members of the Party may determine. It 
will in its nature be an ofler of certain terms which It will be for 
the agent to accept or refuse on behalf of the principal or take such 
other action Iheieon as he may be advised. 

The attitude of the elected members of the Party in the Assemb'y 
and the Counci's will depend on the action taken by the Government 
on the demand formulated by them on the lines indicated above. It 
the right itself is conceded it will be a matter for negotiation between 
the Government and the Nationalist member In the Assembly as to the 
manner in which the right is to be given effect to. Bnt in the event of 
the Government refusing to entertain the said demand or, after agreeing 
to do so, offering terms which are not acceptable, it shall be the doty of the 
members of the Party elected to the Assembly and the Provincial Cou-'Cils. 
if they constitute a majority, to rtsort. in the words of the Party 
Programme, to a policy oi uniloim, continuoua and consistent obstruction 
with a view to make Government through the Assembly and Councils 
impossible ’* The objection that the GoveiUment will not have sufficient 
time between the date on which demand is made and the opening Session 
of the legislature to consider it is met by the poblicatiou of this manifesto 
which indicates c early the essent'al features of the demand and copies 
of which are being forwarded to the India Office and the Government 
of India. There is ample lime between now and January 1924 for the 
Government to be prepared to make up its mind at least as to whether 
it w<ll dismiss the demand summarily or try to arrive at a sctilemcnt. 
In the former case the course to be adopted by the Party members of the 
Assembly and the Councils has been clearly indicated above In the 
latter it will be easy to arrange the terms and cond lions on which the 
negotiations are to proceed. 

RILATION To OT8BR POLITICAL PAMTIBS. 

The Swarajya Party desires to make it quite clear to the other 
political parties in the country and the people at large that it 's pledged 
to obstruction against the Government and not against any other party 
in the l-egislaiure. It will not be inconsitent with its principles to support 
a non-official measure introduced by any other party or group of members 
if such measure is opposed by the Government It shall also be alw .ys 
open to members of ihe Party to accept on such terms and ronditions 
as are likely to promote the general policy ot ihe Party, a ' bonafide " 
invitation ftom any other party or group of members of the Legislature to 
join ihe latter for the purpose of defeating the Goveromeot on any non- 
official measure opposed by the Government, or on an official measure 
opposed by the inviting party or group of members, lo the event of 
Che members of the Swarajya Party being in a minoiity they will accept 
such invitation only when they form a majority ot the Legislature 
concerned along with the inviting party or group of members. The 
Swarajya Parly expects all other parties and elected Indian m mbers 
in the Ais mbiy or the Councils to support it whole- heart dly in the 
initial demand set out above and to that end invites their asaisiance and 
co-operation in formulating and presenting it. It is Impossible to con- 
ceive that there can be any renous differences between true nation- 
alists to whichever party they may be'ufg as to the general attitude 
they ought to take in the Assimbly and the Council towards a system 
of Government which standi wholly disci edied in the eyes ol all 
classes of Indians, 

The agriculturist of India needs uo assurance of the unswerving loyilty 
of the Swarajya Party to lift cause* He is the back-bone of the 
country and the mainstay of the whole Congress movement. It has 
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kkW folly demooBtrated that be believet ia the Congreaa and 

the CongreaB believes in him* The Swarajya Party would miserably- 
fhil in Its primacy doty if it' did not make the betterment of bis 
deplorable condition its first and face-most concern. It is a happy 
sign of the times that he is fully convinced that his salvation does 
not lie in the temporary benefits which a ‘'benign" Government is 
likely to confer or well-meaning friends are expected to gain. He 
believes in Swarajya as the only remedy for his many ills and knows 
that bis party is the party which strives for nothing short of Swarajya. 
The case with the landowning classes is however difierent and it has 
to be noted with regret that the tongue of slander has of late been 
more than usually busy to estrange them from the Swarajya Party. 
All sorts of fanciful stories are being circulated to the prejudice of 
the Party. The Swarajya which the Party aims at is represented as 
something which has no place whatever for this ancient order the 
members of which have in the past furnished many a brilliant chapter 
to the history of the countiy, and even in these degenerate days have 
a number of ardent nationalists among them. The Party can only 
appeal to these latter to set at rest the doubts and misgivings of 
ibe<r leas enlightened brethren by explaining to them the obvious 
fset that those who desire to help in the building up .of Swarajya 
cannot possibly dream of such xnadnesa as to uudermine the very 
foundations of society as it has existed for hundreds of years in 
India by trying to eliminate an important and influential class 
from it. True it is that the Party stands for justice to the tenant 
but poor indeed will be the quality of that justice if it involves any 
injustice to the landlord. The Party believes that it is only by serv- 
ing the true interests of both that it can find a solid base for 
Swarajya and is pledged to stand by the one as firmly as by the 
ether in its hour of need. It welcomes nationalist Zemindars wba 
intend contesting the elections as comrades in arms if they will only 
agree to avail of the many opportunities for co-operation with the 
F^rty which they are bound to have within the lirnitaticns of their 
well-known disabilities. As has already been stated, the Swarajya 
Section of the Party is open to all who will satisfy the very simple 
conditions to which no true nationalist can have any possible objec- 
tion. For reat^tionariea, whether they are Zemindars or others, the 

Party has no sympathy whatever. > 

There are certain other points which have formed the subject of 
enquiry but It isT obviously impossible to go into luftber details in 
this manifesto. Much will depend upon the circumstances which will 
arise after the elections are over., it will then be for the elected 

members to decide what course to adopt keeping in view the prin- 
cTpIea of non-violent non-co-operation. The Party hopes and trusts 

that its Members will be resourcefnl enough to meet all’ eventualities. 

Hostile Influences. 

These are the broad lines of work which the Party has laid out 
for ijlself. How far it will meet with success depends on the support 
it receives from the public In general and the electorates in particular. 
As is wdl-kpcwn, it starts oh the campaign with a heavy handicap. 

of jits beat men have .been disqualified by the Government 
irbm voting o* standing for election for no other crime' than the 
love for their country. Crippled as has thus become. It hka only 
had a free hand in the matter of the forih-comiog elections since 
the last Special Session of the Congress. Many other influences have 
bjSen at work against it which it is needless to enter into as the 
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Party knows no going back wb a it has once entered the field and 
will fi«(ht to the last man if tbe cf^untry will accept its services. It 
does not admit that any ot its members has really lost the privilege 
of seeking suffrage of bis countrymen and will ret up some of them 
as its candidates in spite of the disqualification unjustly imposed, 
Hipon them. By doing so the Party offers the Government au opportu- 
nity to remove those disqoalificatlons and make the elections a fair 
test of the real feeling in the country But if tbe Government, which 
boasts of having conceded a substantial measure of responsible Govern- 
ment to the pec'ple of India, cannot have the courage to admit men 
of tried merit and undoubted patriotism into the Legislatures of tbe 
country, it stands self-condemned. Tbe Party fu'ly trusts that the 
peop'e will stand by it in electing its candi.lates and thereby help- 
ing to expos: the fraud practised during the last three years in 
their names. Detailed instructions iu thi • behalf will follow. 

ANNEXURE A. 

EZTBAOTB VBOH TBI PBOOaaHXB OP THB BwaSAJTA PaSTT. 

1.— The goal of the Party !• the attaioment of BereraJ/s, 

llt.^Tha immediate objectire of the Party ie the epeedy attainment of fall 
1>omfnfott etatai, that le« the eeoaring of tbe right to frame a Conetitatlon adnut- 
ing esob maohln«ry and eyitem as are most salted to the oonditions of the ooaui'y 
and to the gen ins of the people. 

IT.— The Party will formulate a definite programme of organising and Instrect- 
iag the electors of the Lrgislatnree la the eoantry. 

V.— The Party will set op Nationalist oaodidates throogbost tbe eoantry to 
ooateit and lecare the seats in the Legislative Oonaoils and Ateembly at the lonh. 
coming general eleotlone on the following tuuiis: — 

(a) They will, when they are eleoted, preeent on behalf of the eoantry ite 
tegithnale demands as formalated by tbe Party, at soon a* tbe elaotions are over 
and ask for their aooeptanoe and fnlfilment, within a reasonable time, by tbe 
Qovemment. 

(b) It tbe demande are not granted to the eatiefaotlon of the party, occasion 
will then aiiee for the elected members balonging to the Party to aiopt a policy 
of nnlform, eontlnnoai and consistent obitmotion within the OosnoUe with a view 
to mak« Oovernment thcoagh the Ooaneils impo««tble bat bifnre adopting snob a 
policy the lepreeentatlves of Che Party In ^s Conaoils will, it nsoassarj, strengthen 
themselves by obtaining an exprea mandats of the eleotorata in this behalf. 

fo) Detailed ineiracttons in this behalf will be given by the Paity after the 
eleetiont are over. 

<dl In no oaee will any member of tbs Party aioept oJBoe. 

ANNEXURE B. 

HBBsaas* Fobh of Dmdbbtakiko, 

1, of 

being a member of tbe Bwarajya Party irf tbe Indian National 

Congreee, do hereby offer mjselt as a oandkrate on behalf of the said patty for 
election to the Legislative Amembly (or CmiDeil) from the Oonetitnency of 

... ...and declare that if my candida^are is approved by tbe General Couno*! 
(or Provlneial) Committee I iball faltbfnUy follow tbe prineiplea and policy of 
Party as laid down in its Programme passed at Allahabad on tbe 22ad Febrnary. 
IfigS, and sball strlotly oonform to alJ rnlee and rlireotions wbloh may have been, 
ot ctay hereafter be, Mcaed by tbe General or Provlneial Coonoil of the Party or 
a finb-GonmlCtee appointed by either of tbe said Oonnolls regalating tbe conduct 
of fllectlMU by members of tbe Party. I farther agree that in case I am dnlv 
elected 1 cbul faitbfnlly observe all mlee and carry out all fnttrnotions which 
may from time 'to clue be Icsaed by tbe General Oonneil for tb*i gnldanoe ot tbe 
elected aiemberc of tbe Legitlative Accembly and tbe Provincial Legislalive ConoQil, 
and '11 at' any time 1 feel nnabic to cany ovt each Inctiaotiobi 1 chaM foribwith 
vccign my eeat and aetk rc-elcetlen II co adviced. 
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Dkc. 16, 1913I CALCUTTA MEETING 

The Elections and After. 

Following this general declaration of policy the Swara^iists went 
forward to the polls at the Council Elections in November last. The whole 
<H)untry rang wi'h their exultant battle-ciy, and their success, judging from 
the short time that they had since the Delhi compromise to free themselves 
imm fear of an anti- Congress mandate, and organise themselves against 
the Moderate-official gionp on one side and the militant no-changers who 
still bore a secret grudge against the Nohni-Dasites on the other, was 
beyond all measure phenomenal. The elections broke the ineitna of a year, 
and there was the biith of a new spirit in the country. Never before had 
there l>oon such widespread and genuine enthusiasm among the educated 
classes. It seemed as if the mephetic influoiico that Bai-doli had spelled 
over thorn was blown away, and success after success impelled the 
Swarajist enthusiasm to lise to a height which almost rivalled the best days 
of the N-C-0 under Gandhi. The rocoid of the last elections will bo 
found elsewhere. But a controversy into which the Dasites wore led and 
which at one time threatened to split the party once more came after the 
elections. Lord Jjytton in Bengal called for Mr. Das on December llth 
and asked him to form the Bengal Ministry. What happened in the inter- 
\'iew is not known hut after consulting his party Mr. Das declined. On 
December 1 6th and 17Lh w.is held the famous Swarajist meeting at Calcutta 
which framed what is known as the Bengal Pact, since then repudiated by 
the Congress and auhjoctocl to acrimonious criticisms in the natiouali.st press. 

The following resolutions were passed at this Swarajya party conference : 

A. -'H i n d u— M u • 1 i m Pact 

It ccMilved that la ordev to eBtabUih real (ooadatioD of Self-Government in tbU 
province it li necefsaiy to bring abont a pact between the Hindne and the Mahomedans 
cl Bengal dealing with the rights of each commonitj when the foundation of Bell 
Oovernment li leoared. 

Be it resolved that : 

(a) Rbpsbsbmtatiox in Council 

BepreeentBtlon in the Bengal Legielative Connoil be on the population basis with 
•epaiate eleotoratei lobjeot to tuch adjustment as may be necesaary by the all-India- 
Hindu- If nsUm Pact and by the KhiUfai and the Congress . 

(b) Bbpbbbbntation in Local Dodibs 

Representation to local bodies to be in the proportion nf 60 to 40* in every diitrlot— 
^0 to the community which Is' fa the majority, and 40 tn the minority- Tfans lu a 
distrlot where the Itahomedaos are in majirlty they will get 60 per cent. BioiilarJy 
where the Hindus are in majority they are to get 60 per m nt, and the Uahomedana 
■40 oent. The question as to whether there should be separate or mixed electorates 
is postponed for the present to aioertain the views of both communities. 

* This may be further considered. 

(c) Govbbnhbnt Posts 

66 per cent, of the Government posts shonld go to the Sfabomedans to be worked 
ont in the following manner ^ ^ . 

Fixing of tests of diflerent olai«oa ot appointments, The Mahomedans satisfying 
the least test shonld b? preferred tiil the abive percentage is attained ; and after that 
according to the proportion of 66 to 45 the former to the Blahomedans and the latter 
to the non -Mahomedans, subject to this that for the intervening years a small percentage 
of posts ray 20 per oent, should go to the Hindus. 

(d) Bblioioub Tolebation 

(l) In not allowing any resolotion or eoaotment which afleate the religion 
of any of the different oommunities without the consent of 76 per cent, of the elected 
maaberi of that community. (2) In not allowing mn^lc in prowsslon before any motqne. 

{8) In not interfering with oow 'killing for reiigions laoriticcs. 
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<1) In proTKling |bnb no l«gUlntipn or eannloMBt la rctpeol of oow^ktlling lor 
food will be taken np in tbe ConnoiL Badeavonr ehonld bo narfo bj membora of botb 
tbe cominnnitlea ontilde the Oonnoll to bring abont an niulentalitting belnbon the 
eomniDaUlee. (ft) In profidlag that eoir<klllUig ihenld be enrriad on In tneh a 
manner a* hot to wunnd the reUglone feeling ot the {Bladni. (6) In providing for the 
formation evefj jear ot repreecntative oomnitteee in every nb-divlaioD, of which 
half the neaibi^ ehonld be llahonedane and ball Hlndoe, each oomalttee cbooelng ita 
pmtdent from among tbemielvee with power to prevent or arbitrate npon any dlipnte 
^iween tbe Hindai and Slahomedani la aoeordance with provlvlon beteinbelore otaled. 

B. — Profinmmn of the Party within lha Council. 

That with refereaee to tbe work wilkin the ConnoU, be It reeolval that the following 
etepe ehonld be taken in the following order, 

(I) To inetet on tbe relekee of all poUtieal prleonere. (2) To Inelet on the with- 
drawal of all repreeaive lawe. 

(ft) To recommend to the Aisembly for tbe repeal of all repreeaive legfalallon, 

(4) Rormnlation of national demandi for tbe province, which ehonld be at Uaet 
of eilteciive provincial reeponelble Government, (ft) Vote of no-cobfidence on mnietero, 
if neoeeeary. (6) Bednetion or refotal of aalary to Minieten, If neoeaeary. 

' (7) All meaenree propoaed by the Government to be rejeeted or poetponed till 
the grant ot the national demand. (8) If the Bndget cornea np before tnrb grant It 
thonld be thrown ont, nnleea In tbe meantime there la a change of eitnation which indicatoe 
nn honeat inclination on the part of Government to oonoede the demanda, in which 
coee the party will meet to reconaider tbe eitnation. 

(9) Ihe party will act at a whole and the .leeieion of the majority will be Implieltly 
obeyed by all tbe membere (10) Every member will attend nnleoe prevenlid by 
fUneic or very ar^nt eoneiderntlone. 

(II) No Swarajiit ehonld acoept office until the national demand la granted. 

Be it further reiolved that with regard to tbe work within tbe Crnnot the whole 
programme la enbjeet to ench revlalon or modtftcatlon at the AlMndm Swarajya- 
Connell may think neoeaeary. 

The Meeting at Cocanada 

On December 18th a commtniique waa addressed by Mr. C. R. l>a». 
the Preaident and Pt. Motilal Nehrut tbe Geueral Secrotaiy of the AlP 
India Swaraj Paity to all elected members of the liegiali^ive Assembly 
and the Provincial Councils as follows : — 

*' blectiors to the vaiious legisiatnreR in the country have been 
ecmple^ ai:d it is time to explore the aveimes for oommoii under' 
standing among all the nationaliiit memlfers as to the general principle and 
TfcJicy to be followed by them. The Swan^ist members are bound by 
teims of their undertakings to follow the instructions issued by the 
General Council of the Swatajya paity and a meeting of that Council 
him been called at Coconada during tbe Congress week to settle a line 
of action to l»e adopted by the party and also to formulate a Demand 
on behalf of India to be presented to the British Government. ■ It is 
expected that all nationalist members of legislatures other then Hwairajists 
will join the latter in that demand ani also in other matters so far as 
they are tound to be in conformity with their own views.” 

Accorciiogiy, the General ‘ Council of the paity met at Cooaiiadk on 
tbe *56th atd Slst December, and fsissed the following resolutions 

'^tVheieaa the Hefoims introduced by the Govenuneiit of India 
Act) 191 fi) have repeatedly been pronounced by the Indian National 
Congress and all shades of Indian pul4io opinion to be Inadequate and 
ursattsfaotory) and Wherpa^ the events of tbe last three yeais, and the work- 
ing of the Lec^tures inaugurated under tbe said Act during that period, 
have amply jnsli6ed the Indian public and shown beyolid ^1, doubt 
that the kaid Xegislatures are not only utterly pwertess to protect the, 
true interests of tbe Indian people and secure to them tiie most elementary 
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rights of citizenship but are entiiely unable to defend them from national 
humiliation at home and abroad, and 

" Whereas the Swaraiya Party of the Indian National Coi gross by 
its programme adox>tcd in 1923 laid down certain lines of political work 
including entry into the said Tjegislatures having for its immediate 
obiective the securing of the right to frame a Constitution adopting 
such system and machinery as are most suited to the conditions of the 
country and to the genius of the people, and 

" Whereas in pursuance of the said programme the Swara,iya Party 
has succeeded in winning a substantial number of seats in the said 
Legislatures at the General Klection just concluded, 

This meeting of the General Council of the Swarajya Party held 
at Cocanada on this, the 30th day of Dec. 1923 , expresses its full agreement 
with the rcFolutions passed at the several sesaions of the Indian National 
Congress to the effect that Irdia is fully fit for Rwaraiya and that 
there is no .iustification for witholding it from the Indian people any 
longer, and this meeting demands that steps be forthwith taken to 
establish full lesponsiblc Govt, in India, and this meeting is of opinion 
that with a view to eisuie a pioper atmosi>heie for the said purpose 
the following piclimiiaiy mcasuies should be immediately adopted : — 

I. “ That the elected members of the Central and Provincial Legisla- 
tures do immediately present a Demand to (lovt. asking for: 

(a) Immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

(b) The immediate and unconditional release of all other political 

XHisoners convicted or under trial in India and of persons 
detained in India or foreign countries for political reasons. 

(c) Immediate susiieiiaioii of the operation of all op^nessive laws 

and orders passed thereunder, and 

(d) The immediate summoning of a Kuund Table Conference of 

reproseiitatives of whom one-third shall be elected by the 
elected members of the Indian Legislative Assembly, one-third 
by the Indian National CongresvS, ai:d one-thiixl shall be 

I ominated by Go^ciumont or elected by such other com- 
muiiitie.s as (iovcri inent may desire. 

II. “This Conference will negotiate with Government with a A'iew to 
determine the piiiaiple of the Constitution for India which shall provide 
intev-alia -- 

(a) For declaration of rights on the lines of the resolution adopted 

by the li diaii National Congress at Amritsar in 1919, and 

(b) For full oontiol of the Legislatuies, Ceiitral ai;d Provincial, 

in all matters of legislative administration, civil and military 
and finance and o^cr the services, imperial and provincial, as 
the ca.se nuiy bo. 

The decision of the said Conforonee arrived at as a result of the 
said iiegotiatioii.s will then be laid before a new Legislature elected on 
a wider franchise than at present, to be determined by the said Round 
Table Confoiei ce, and the said Legislature shall have power to fi-ame 

n constitution for India on the basis of the said decisions and the 
Constitution so framed shall then lie presented to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to be accepted and embodied in a Statute. 

9 
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Fuilher ReaoJuiiont ^eie Adopted ncAt day at follows : — 

TIL That the Executive Committee of the General Council of the Party 
with the addition of Messrs. M. R. Jayakar, V. Ramdas, and Dr. 
Mooiijeo be empowered to adopt such amendments to the Provisional 
Demand already published as are not inconaisteiit with the principles 
and policy of the Party. The said Committee is requested to attend 
the meeting of the elected members of the Legisla^ros at Lucknow 
on the bth January 1924 and to carry out the amendments aforesaid 
without any fuither reference to the Goiioi-al Council. 

That the Demands as finally settled at Lucknow, after being signed 
by os many elected membera of the Legislative Assembly and the vanous 
PiiDviiicial Legislative Councils both present and absent from the Lucknow 
meeting as are willing to Join in it> 1)6 presented to the Pritish Calnnct 
and the Government of India by registoi'od post. That the Leader of 
the Pally in the Assembly to bo elected at the mooting in Lucknow 
will put A question at an early meeting of the Assembly asking the 
'Government what steps it proposes to take on the said doinand. 

CjKNFRAL INSTKL'CTION FOR MRMBRRS 

IV. The future action of the members of the Party in the AsHoitibJy 
and Provincial Councils will be regulated according to the following 
iiistrvictiuus. 

1. In the event of the Government accepting the princivdo of t ho 
<lemahd or taking time to consider it» the Leader of the Paity in 
consultation with such other members of the Assembly as may bo elect cd 
for the purpose shall put himself in communication with the Govenr 
ment and arrange all prelimiuorios in regaitl to the various items coir 
stitutiiig the said demand. Provided that no modification of any of the 
Sub-Clauses of Clause I shall 1)0 accepted without the siiiction of 
the Executive Committee of the General Council of the Party. Provided 
fuither that the lino of action to lie adopted by the nio; libel's tf the 
Paity in the Assembly and the Provincial Legislative Council before 
the acceptance of the demand liy the Government shall be regulated 
hy such instructions as the Executive Committee of the Gciior.'.! Gouneil 
of the Paity may issue in that bjhdf from time to time. 

Til the event of the Govoriimoiit refusing to entertain the said 

<lema].d after agreeing to do so olfciiiig terms which are not acccptotl, 
it shall 1)0 the duty of the meiiiliers of the TVuty to resort to a iiolicy 
of uuifornb continuous and consistent obstructiun with a view to make 

Government through the Councils imiossiblo. Such obstmetiou should 
be offered on all occasions when the moinbois of the Paity by 
themselves or by .ioining any other paity or group of members of 

the Assembly are in a position to defeat the Govornment. (Jii other 

occasions the members of the Paity in the Assembly and thd Legislative 
Councils of Bengal, United Provinces, Central Provinces and Uonibay will 
take no part in the proceedings and the following instructions will 
be followed : — 


INSTRUCTIONS FOB OBSTRUCTION, ETa 
1. The members of the party will accept no office in the gift of the 
Goverument with or without salary or other remuneiutioii. 
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2. No member of the Party shall Agree to be on the panel of chair- 
men nominated by the President or to serve on any Select or Stand- 
ing Committee or Commission nor. take patt in the voting for the 
election of members to any Select or Standing Committee or Commission 
except when the formation of such Committee or Commission can be 
made impossible by a majority voting against every person proposed for 
election. 

3. Members arc at libeity to exercise the right of interpellation with 
a view to elicit information. It is expected that questions will be so 
framed as, not to contain or imply a request for the redress of any 
giievance. 

4. No member of the Party shall move any resolution or introduce 
a bill. Provided that it shall always be open to members of the Party 
to accept on such terms and conditions as are likely to promote the 
general policy of the Party an invitation from any other party or group 
of members to join the latter for the puri>ose of dcfiviting the Govern- 
ment on any non-official motion or measure opposed by the Government 
or on any official motion or measure opposed by the inviting party 
or group of members. Such invitation shall only be accepted when the 
members of the party by themselves or with the inviting party or group 
of members form a majority of the Legislature concerned. 

5. When members of the party are voting on any motion all members 
of the Partly shvill bo bound to go into the same lobby. 

6. All demands for grants in the Legislative Assembly shall be 
wholly opposed, thus ensuring the total rejection of the budget. 

7. All demands for grants in the Provincial Council shall also be 
opiKMed provided that it shall be open to members of the Party with the 
previous sanction of the Executive Committee of the General Council to 
alwtaiii from voting on any demand for a grant if thei-e are special reasons 
in any province for such abstention. 

B. All questions of doubt or difficulty not covered by these instruc- 
tioiis or requiring the intorprctatfoii of these instructions may, if necessary, 
be referred to the Executive Committee of the General Council and the 
decision of that Committee on such questions shall be final. 

9. The members of the Paity in the Piovincial Legislative Councils 
will select a Leader and such other office-bearers as may be necessary 
at an early date. 

10. As very few membeis of the Paity have been elected to the 
liOgialativo Councils of Madras and the Punjab and no couibination with 
other pal ties or groups of members is likely to be effective, the Swarajist 
members of the said Legislative Councils will not take part in the proceed- 
ings and attend from time to time only with the object of preventing 
vacancies. 

11. These instnictioiis do not apply to the Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Orissa as no members of the Poi-ty as such were sent up 
for election to that Council. It is expected that the Nationalist members 
of the •■aid Council will frame their own rules on the lines of these instruo- 
feions so far as possible. 

12. It is recommended that all Swanuists and other Nationalist members 
shall attend the meeting of the Assembly and the Provincial Councils 
dressed in pure Khaddar. 
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THE SWARAJIST PARTY 

The Lucknow SwarajUt Conference 

As deckled at Coooiiada a Conference of Swarajist and noirSwariMist 
niombei's of the legislative Ixidies in Iiidia mot in the Rifah-i-am hall, 
Lucknow, on January 9th. to discuss tho terms of the DkmaNDS to be 
preseiited to the Govt. Mr. C\ R. Das presided. The attendance was 
however very meagre, and contrary to expectations, there was not much 
of enthusiasm. Very few Council memlters from the distant {iiovinces 
attended and even the members of the U. P. Council did not join whole* 
heartedly. The leason was that by some mischance the letters inviting 
the members were mysteriously miscariied by the post. 

At the outset Pandit Motilal Nehru made a stAtemont explaining the 
object of the meeting and regrottinc that out of 600 invitations issued by 
him to the elected members of the legislatures only vei-y few atteiulod and 
that therefore it was not proper to decide the quest ion of the demands finally 
at the meeting. However, he said, the demands dmftfvt were such that 
nobody could have any objection tc» any <‘f them. They, in hf.s upijiion, would 
meet the desire of the most loyalists of loyalists, of the most extre- 
mist of extremists, and oven of the (irovernment. He however asked 
the non-Swarajist members present not to be alTectod in considering the 
draft by the fact that- it was fi-amod by the Swaraj party, but to 
treat- it only ns a dmft made by some one and then uonsider it. He 
;dso remarked that the decision of this conference could not be treated 
as filial as a large lAimber of me miners eoiild not be present due to 
non-receipt of iii>itatioiJs. He suggestcil that the demand might lie 
circulated to the Council mcmlicrs and that another ronferenre of a few roi>ro- 
sontatives from every Council might bo c.dlcd at Delhi at tho end of the 
month. This pioposal was strongly objected to by a member of tho Bihar 
Council and by Mr. Rumdos as it would Icivl to great delay. They uiaintAincd 
that the ultimate decision as to the form of the dcmaiulH should test 
with the Swarajists and not with all sections of tho eleoted members. 
But lioth Mr. Das and Pandit Nehiu disagreed with this ^iewand the 
few Nationalists that were there expressed tho dct,iro that members 
of their party should be given more time to think over tho form that 
the dcmar.ds should take. There was some diffeienoe of opinion as to whether 
the Executive of the Swamjya Party harl the final voice in the shaping 
<»f demards or whether the elected mcmlke.rs should l>e given a free 
hai.d in sh.'ipiiig it. After some disiussion on tho night of the 9th and 
aftwri.ooTi of the lOth it was firndly rewdved by those who were present 
that the ciemat.d as drafted at G>caiiada should be circulated to tho 
elected member-s of the Logislatur^os in the country and that another Con- 
ference of the elected memliers should be held at Delhi at the end of 
tho month ai.d that tho demai d as finally approved at the Delhi meeting v.^as 
to be presented by the momlicrH of the Assombly ai.d that signatui'Cft 
of the provincial memlrcrs who might bo willing to sign ;he demand might >ro 
subsequently obtained. In view of the very informal nature of the 
Conference aid the smnll atteisdance no formal lesolutioi.s were iiassod 
except deciding upon postpontiiig the matter. 

TUB PUNJAB AMD MADRAS. 

This infivctuouB Conference was followed by a meeting of the Exerutive 
Committee of the General Council of the Swaraj party with Mr. Das in the 
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chair. The Punjab Swarniiet members complained agaiiiisv ilia unworkable 
nature ol the instruction issued by the meeting held au Cocaiiada and 
said that on communal questions arising in the Punjab the Hindu Swara.)- 
ists could not but vote with the other Hindu members and that restraint 
[tluced upon them in such matters could not be enforced. 

As regards instruction No. 10 which required the members not to 
take pait in the proceedings of the Council, it was strongly objected to by 
the Punjab and Madras members. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

^V'ith regard to the Central Provinces those present from thit province 
explained that the Government had placed at the fore-front of their 
programme for the opening session those very imiiortant bills which were 
all beneficial measures. The Land Settlement Bill which was intended to 

prevent the ryot from being overtaxed by executive action ; the bill to 
prohibit opium smoking and the thiid bill to improve the Elementary 
Education Act came on the first day of the Council. The people stood to 
gain a great deal if the Swamjist members of the Council would get those 
Bills through the (-ouncil in the from in which they wanted them. 
So they wanted to have ifistnictioim from the party as to whether 
they should reject even those Bills or w'hether they should allow them 
to pass in the Council. It wtis decided that the measures should be 

upiKjsod in spite of their beneficial nature and that they should not bo 
allowed to pass in the Council. 

The Executive C'onimittee then passed the tollowing resolution. — 

‘‘Uiider tbe reiolutiou 4 pMtied bj the General Council at Cooutiada, leaving it to 
ibia (Joaainitiee to laaue iDHtrucciuns to regulate the action of the meuibera of tbe 
^arty m the AMeinUy and Provincial GouuoiU bofore tbe filial aoce^iiauce or rejecti- 
on ol the national demaod, it la resolved that tbe lustructiona contained in the said 
reiolnlion will generally apply with this exoepuou that reaulutiuas consistent with 
the principle of uon'oo-uperation may be moved lU the Aeeembly and tbe Provin- 
cial ConuciU on ucca>iouv when deteat of the Oovernmeni is fairly ceriam, 

"While depliiriug the action of certain Swarajist members of Madras and the 
Punjab Councils in penuictiug public criticiBm of instruction No. 10 isoued by the 
General Council without waling lor tbe deoisiun of tbe Executive Cuiumiltee on their 
repreeeniaticn, it 11 explained that tbe said iuetraotion m no way aSeots the general 
rule. Whenever Swarajist members of Provincial Councils rau coiubiue with other 
parties or groups of members to defeat Goveruirent, they are at liberty to do bo. 
In cases where buccesstul obbtiu^nou le not p^b^ible or is very highly improbabla' 
instinotion No. 10 is a necessary corollary from precedlug instruotions. It waa 
designed to bafeguard small minoritita ol Bwarajists such as thobe lu Madras and 
the f'unjab Councils from being led into ineffective combinatinns and lucile opposi- 
tion ol Oovernment. But on occasions when the defeat of the Quvt. is absured by such 
minorities 3oiaing with other parties, there le nothing to prevent them from doing so. 

The Delhi Conference 

After Lucknow the jicfcivitios of the Swarajists wore directed in their 
respective provinces in their local councils, and the General Council of 
the Baity concentmtod itself at Delhi against the Legislative Assembly. 
Their work in the provincial Councils and the Assembly is detailed olso- 
whore in the section on Council proceedings. At Delhi, after iiumeiioua 
informal conferences, the joiiit conference of the Swamiist and non- 
Swar^ist memhors of tbe legislatures was held on Sitj. February at Itaisina 
with Mr. C. R. Dos in the clmir. 
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There were in all about eighty members present including the Right 
Honhle V. S. Srinivasa Ssstri, L^luhhai Samaldas, Mr. B. P. Kawdilur^ 
Lala Sukhbir Sinha, Mr- Vedamurthi, Raja Rampal Singh, Syed Raja 
Ali, Dr. Gauesh Prashad, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Ijala Rai and 

Moulana Abdul Kalam Azad. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru explained at the outset the circumstances which 
brought about the meeting. The National Demand as drafted at Cocanada 
and an filmed at Lucknow hod, he said, received the support of fifty 
memberti ct the Legislative Assembly and two hundred persons belonging 
to various provincial Legislative Councils. This Conference was convened 
to consider the various items of the National Demand and the form 
and manner in w hioh they should be presented. 

Mr. Balia, a Moslem Member from the Punjab, cbservedthat there was no 
necessity for pressing the National Demand drafted by the Swany Party 
as there was already a motion by Mr. Kaiigachariar in the Legislative 
Assembly, but if the National Demand was to l>e considered and presented 
to the Governnieiit then he strongly urged adequate reproseiitatioii ul 
Mahomedaii interests in constituting a Round Table Conference. 

Mr. Duraasia, on Itehalf of the Parsis, proinisod supi^rt in the Assembly 
lo all motions meant for the good of the lioople. He incidentally informed 
the meeting that his lesolutiou in the Assembly for a Round Table Coir 
fei’ciice to solve dilforeiices between the Government and Non'co'opeiators 
had been disallowed. 

Mr. Patel thought that they should consider if the best method of 
approaching the question of National Demand was to move a suitable 
amendment to Mr. Raiigachariar’s resolution in the Assembly. 

Mr. Jayakar ixiintod out that the first business before them was 
to areeitaiii how many were agreed in asking for Dominion Status and 
thou to proceed stop by stop as to how to present the demand. 

Mr. Jinnab asked the Conference to decide whether they were in 
favour of immediate responsible Govornmoiit or responsible Government 
bv instalments. 

The Right Hon'ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Hastti, as a member of the Liberal 
IN&ity, opined that there was no objection to the demand for Dominion Status. 
He was perfectly willing to agree that it was liigh time that a demand 
for full responsible Government should be made, but if it was for full 
Responsible Govenimeiit inunediately thou they must put otf for some 
time military, naval and foreign and political depaitmeiits lieeause even 
with the befet will in the world the Government could not make over these 
branches to popular control. 

President Suppose the details of the demand fur full responsible 
Government are left to be decided by the Round Table Conference t 

The Right Hon'ble Sastri : Then 1 am perfectly agreeable. 

After fuither discussion, the following resolution was arrived at 
This Conference is of opinion that the Government be asked to take 
ftteps immediately for the establishment of full responsible Government 
in India." 

Mr. Jinnah moved the resolution and Mr. Kelkar seoonded it 

Mr. Bangachariar in supporting the resolution said that his own 
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motion in the Legislative Assembly expanded this and was more specific 
in character, namely, revision of the Goveniment of India Act for securing 
Dominion Status and provincial autonomy, but the question of form and 
means would be judged by the committee of the Bound Table Conference. 

The Right Hoii’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri tentatively accepted the 
resolution subject to the qualifications and reservations which he would 
press if given an opportunity to do so in the Round Table Conference 
or in the Committee. 

Lala Lajpat Rai thought that the resolution as moved by Mr. Jiniiah 
was an expression of the opinion strengthening the motion of Mr, Rangachariar 
in the Assembly. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

The Conference without discussion adopted the following resolution 
on the motion of the Hon’ble K. 1 \ Kara, dikar, seconded by Mr. 
Hai'chaiidrai Yishindas : — 

“ This Conference proposes that either a Committee or a Round Table 
Conforonce of public men ic presenting various communities and interests 
be appointed with a view to cousidor aiid recommend measures for the 
purpose of establishing full responsible Governnioiit." 

The Conference then adiounied till the next day. 

Meanwhile a commitieo of the Assembly niombeis consisting of three 
Swar^iists namely Pundit Motilal Nchni, Mr. V. J. Patel and Mr. N. 
C. Kolkar and three noiriSwaraiiists, namely Mr. Rangachariar, Sir 
Purshotaiudas Thakurdas and Mr. M. A. Jiiinah had been sitting 
since the last night with a view to anivitig at a united and common amend merit 
to Mr. Rangachariar's resolution rcgaiding the Dominion status. 

Next day, Feb. 4 th. the Conlerenco ot the Membeis of the Legis- 
lature resumed sitting. Mr. C’. K. Dus piesided. Attendance was thiniior 
than before and among those absent were Mr. Sastri, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas and Mr. liaiigachaiiai*. Two more rosoJutions wore adopted, 
one expressing the opinion of the Coulcronce that with a view to ensure 
proper atmosphere, the following steps should bo imiijcdiaLoly adopted : 

That a demaiid should be imiiiediatcly presented 10 the Government 
of India for (a) the immediate and unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi, 
(b) the immediate and unconditional release of all other persons con- 
victed or under trial in India or detained in India on political grounds, 
and (c) the iiumodiate suspoiisiun ot repressive laws and the oidcrs 
glassed thoi^eunder pending the deliberations of the Round Table Conference.'’ 

The next resolution adopted declared that the decisions arj*ived at by 
the Round Table Coiiforcuoe should be placed Jjofore a newly elected 
Legislature for their approval and ijresontation to the Riitish Parliament 
to bo embodied in a Statute. 

A 8i>cakor raised the point as to whether a new Assembly would 
be elected on the same basb> as the existing Assembly. Mr. Das replied 
that it was for the Conference to decide all those points. I'ho real 
question was to see whether there came a change of heait in the Government. 

The Conforonce next appointed a small Committee to secure signa- 
tui'os to the Katioiial Demand and fonvaid it to the Government and 
supplement it later by more signatures from the Provinces us these 
were obtained. 
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72 THE SWARAJIST PARTY 

The New Party Formation 
The identity of the Swaniiiats in the Legislative Assemhly merges at 
point into a new coalition ol Swaitoitta'Irdepeiidents, later known as 
the new Nationalist paity, about which a fuller account is given On t>* 1112. 
The main work of the Gentnil Swnr^ists ends heie with the formation 
of a new party of 72 Assembly memlrers, amongst whom wore 48 Swarajists, 
.pledged to net in conceit. As to. the work done by this new party in tlie 
Legislative Assembly, the following account was given by Pt. Motilal 

Nehru before a Bombay audience on April Ibth. last : — 

\ National demand in complete accordance with tbe Swarajist progranme 
was foraolateil and pmented by way of in amendment to a resolotinn apkiog 
for tbe establishment ol fall responsible Qovernment In India. That amendment 
Was carried by the oferwhelmlng majority ot 76 to 4 8 (see p. 146). We then watted lor 
tbe rerpense. It came at Issr, bat intned ont to be highly unsatisfactory. AM 
was now ready lor tbe first attack, and it «ai delUertd when tbe first four 

■demands for grants came np for dlscnssion. These , as you know, were reisetad one 
mlt« r tbe otber. They related to Cnstoms, Income tai. telt and Opinm. Tbe money 

demanded was to ran these depaitmenta which raised revenue on these hi ads. Tbe 

'meaning ol tbe refnsal to grant money to run these departments, was that there 
..wcnld be no agency to release the revenne, and when it is borne In mind that it 
■ la the revenne from these lonr sonreea which supplied the sinews of war to the 
Opremment of India, It will be easily anderaiood that tbe vote ot tbe Assembly 
mav tanlamonnt to paralysing the Uavernment of India. That would of conrio be 
an, only if tbe Oovemment of India were bennd by tbe vote of Ibe Assembly, 
which is not tbe case in this country. The aotnal resnlt therefore was simpiy 
this. From tbe Swarhj'st point ol view, the Qovernment was driven to carry on 
by the exercise ol It* aatocratfc powera, and not by tbe vote of tbe Afsembly, 
and from ibe point of view of other Nationalists. It was the most emphatic 

protest (hat oonld be lodged against tbe smtion ol Che Government. Both objeciH 
were tbas fully aohieved. Under tbe rnlea governing free representative inatitntlons il 
applicable to this conatry the Government wonid have lain pnatrate At tbe feii 

of the Asaembly. It was saved only by ita aotocratic powera. 

The Chivaliocs Codub. 

Now, I cooM to tbe second stage, which has been characterised as stiowli g 
a great weakness on onr part ; I mean the attitude we took in relation to the 
remaining demands for grants. It was ol ronrse open to ns to refuse them as we 
bad done in the first four, bnt wr adopted a mom chivalrous coarse. All the 

nmaining grants pat together conid not snlBce to run any considerable part of 
the machinery of tbe administratiun, civil or mUirary, Tbe rpfnsal of these grabis 
wonid therefore have amounted to a mntiliation of Ibe prostrate form which Isy 
before as without materially improving the position. We relralnrd from this prorn-s 
of mntiliation and allowed onr soldiers to play a more innocent gsmo. Borne of 
them were anxkns to show their rapacity lor dealing vrltb tbe menfs ol the 
deirands, and we allowed tbim lo have their own way. Then came the final act 

in this drama or tragedy, whatever yon may rail it, 1 mran the Kinsnre Bill. At 

the eall of tbe whips the soldiers rallied fresh and strong and frll into lice again 
for tbe final attack which however was not del ier red till every piecantion bad been 
taken to cover a possible retreat in tbe event of some nnexpected mishap. Ihts 
WM done by pniting in a number of amendments redneing tbe various new taxee 
propoced in the Bill, while tbe main atraik v as to be directed against the B>li 
Itself as a whole, Tbe dlscnsaion of the amendmenta on the previous evening at 
onr Forty meeting put rnr friends of tbe Pi's« rff the scent, and they flasfaed 
mestagea across the country and the seas, Infirmtiig Ibe world that the 8waraitsts* 
attack on tbe Ffnanee Bill was to take the form of aieendments to clauses. Many 
of tbe Swarajists tbemselves were nnaware that Ibe main attack was to be deii- 
Vered against tbe Pill Itself. They were made to march m it were under sealed 
oiders. Varly next morning at 6 oTInck Pandit Ifadan Mohan Halaviya informed 
me of the r^fness nf tbe Non^Swami gronu of the Nationalist Party to take part 
ip the main attack. ^ Nothing eonld bi'tter please tbe Swarajist, wbo were spoil- 
ing for a bfg fight. "The rally wu sounded, and tbe Swarajists and Non*8warajists 
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chfwrnllj ADfiwered. Pai/dit Itedan Sobkn IflftlaTija led the attack by oppoBing 
fh« in.troc'vctlon of the Fliance Bill. Be dialfc with the 1 abject thoiingbly end 
with ble ainal tlrquesce. Sir Malcolm Hailey then made A fcelle Btaad agalnti 
Valaviyaji'e cendt mi alios of tbe OoTtismcsl. Thia «aa Itl'owid by a bhott apeech 
frem me, asd tbe D«it mroiLt tie Bill «bb thrown cat by a fEejority. Tbae 
(sdfd the bvdget diBcoiBion Lot not the Fiianre BUI ; for it came back the next 
day with a rercinmeDc ation from Ibe Yireriy to (aea it with certain modifiia- 
tirna. Thia aaa is effect a comiLand which the Asaembly waa called upon ta 
obey with a loaded piBtil at ita head, Tbe Govtionient had lakes ateps 

to fill Tarancira among ita aappoitera and we bad the pleaiure c.f leeing a vice-Bcy 
lo tbe Aaresbiy Cbember. 1 mean tbe gentkman who waa apptiiiiid in place of 
Mr. S. C. Rry abaest on de|aia(ion to fingiaLd. When and bow Mr. Boy leaignid 
bia rrat, wbeiher by wire from Bcmbay or by winleca Item mid-occan, waa not 
explained. There ex^rriitnia hewexerdid not tuccecd. A faint mnro nr cf '^Aye'* 
waa heard frrm tbe Trearmy Benrbia followed by tbe rear of ‘Noea’ from varloaa 
other parta ot tbe AfKn bly Cbamber and tbe Finance Bill waa finally laid to 
letfc io far aa the ABaembly waa concerned. 

Lauoub Pabty and Laboub Govebnuent 

There are two cl argea laid at lai doer by Mideiatca. The firet la, that it ia caicidal 
filly to eatiange "frienda off India in England/' There aie in England, 1 admit, both 
tine and false (rienda of India. 1 am only concerned with Ibe feimir, and 1 can aetaie 
yiB tbat there ia not one emug tUm wlo wiaid le itiiaigcd fnm na by cox 
siaeding npen cor ligbta atd liyiig cai niincat to (lake iff tbe tlaina Hat bind 
na. The second clarge ia Hat we Lave not gi\cn the Labour Goieinment a chance. 
I d'ly Ibia charge alar. Tbcte who nake it do net knew wLat tLey are talking 
abcot. Ton may take it fnm me flat the Labmr Gcvernmcui’a only chance lUa 
in cor slandirg nprgbt. We eannit pcis-bly itrtrgiben Hem by lying low. There 
ffl only ene word in tbe Erglish vceatulaiy for a men wLo can hit back bat 

drea not do so. That la a woid ol aix letura bcg^nmig with C and todiig with 
I>. 1 l(BTe it to yi 0 lo find cut Hat wcid. 1 Lave iaitb in the labior Party, 

tot 1 lave no faith in a Labeor OcTernment. As Laa been pointed ent, Labcor 
ia rnly in Office and not in pciwsr. It baa to speak at one time wiih the voice 

of Ike Tory and at another with the voice ol tbe Liberal, whichever Party it 

wiihea to be ioppoitid by. We have bcajd Mr. MaeDcnalo’s ibiiat to na when be 
waa abiot to enter Office. He laid tbat the Labour Government wonld not be 
rewed drwn by the 6waiB]Uts. In Hat tbnat 1 don't bear tbe voice of 

Mr. Mae Donald the Leadrr of Ike Labcor Party. It la clearly Ihat of a Tory 
with lot a faint ntte of Liberalism on it. Where 1 can easily recognise the 
Labenv Leader ia in the letter which he wrote m April liHS ; — 

"Whatever foim tbe Government macbineiy might take, two Ihinga must be 
granted. In tbe first place tbe Vicerry'a Cenccil most be of Ibe nature of a 
cabinet and moat be responaible to tbe representative authorttira. In tbe sebend place 
India mnat have control over her own finances. I hope that broad-minded wUdom 
IB to aaaiBt both of na to arrive at a happy concluaion.'' 

1 can only repeat tbe hope which 1 expressed lu the Aaaembly that this 
broad-minded wisdom wonld be brought to bear upon the demand preaentid by na. 
Ab to cor action meanwhile, in tbe worra of Abiabam Linccln, I said : With malice 

towards none, with charily for all, with firmnesa in the right aa God gives na to 
ace tbe right, we strive en to finish tbe work we are m." 1 cannot believe that 

Labonr baa gone back upon ita prinoiplea so aoon alter entering upon office. The 
real mind ol Labonr ia not to be gathered from < ffioial pronouncementa of membeia 
of tbe Cabinet, bat from the accredited organs of tbe party. The "Daily Herald" 
and tbe *' Hew Leader" have both supported onr claim to tbe fall. If vve wish to 
profit by their inpport, we can only deserve it by behaving like men. 

We have done litile. Pot wbatja that little ? On this solemn oocaaion of the 
anniveriary of the Jalllanwalla, 1 pot it to yon in all bnmillty, whether we have not 
oseated a crlaia snch aa the Government haa never been confronteef with before. 
We have not abeil a drop off blood. We have not ciawlrd on onr bellies. We have 
atood erect aa men in aasertliig onr birtb-rlghr. We have made a brave ahow of 
kbadder in the citBc'el t»f the bureaucracy. We have planted the National flag 
in the heart of the C'cancH Cbamber. We have driven the Government to cost 
cfl Its mMk of governing through tbe repreaentativea of the people, and have 
compelled it to carry on the administration by its own autocratic poweia. 

10 



The National Conference 

DKLai—ntBJOJARY. ttyv. tm^ 

In oontnsti to these activities of the Strangists. the Modeiutos 
or Liberals held a oonferenoe of their own under the auspices 
of the Besaotite National Conventton inaugurated last year at I^lhi. 
The second session of this National Conference oommenoed its sitting 
on Feb. 22nd at Delhi, under the presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
Among those present were Dr. Annie Besant, the convener, the Rt. Hon. 
'Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Sivaswami Iyer, Sir Furshottamdas Thakuidas, Pandit 
Madan Moban Malaviya, Mr. Earandikar, Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari, Messrs 
Khaparde, Natesan, Vedamurti, Dewaii Bahadui^ M. Ramachaudra Rao, 
Dr. Gour, Veiikatapatti Riga* Rama Iyengar, Belvi, Lohakate, Kabimddin 
Ahmed, K. C. Neogy, Moulvi Abdul Kasim, K. K. Chandra, 8. N. Singh, 
Bepin Chandra Pal, Msiior Midiomed Akbar Khan, W. 8. J. Wilson, I.ady 
Kmily Lutyens and others of the Moderate party. 

Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, in opening the proceedings, said that in 
one word the olriect of the Conference was to bring about an altera- 
tion or amendment in the constitution of the country and of the Gov- 
emmeiit which would ntisfy the aspirations of Indiana At the present 
moment there wore some who pinned their faith on a Round Table 
Conference, others in an official committee and still others, like himself, 
who thought that a Royal Commission would probably solve the diffi- 
culty, whatever he the agency created. Those who believed in consti- 
tutional advance felt that they ought to have a voice in the determi- 
nation of the future of India. One of the funotioiis of this Conference 
was to focus public opinion on the scheme they would propaie. Ihere 
was nothing inconsistent between the idea of a convention such ns had 
been suggested by this Conference since last year and the apiMiintment of 
a Royal Commission. But if this Conference succeeded in focussing public 
opinion and preparing a scheme, it would not be derogatory to their 
position nor would it lead to any harm if they placed their scheme 
for examination by the Royal Commission. They must disseinii.ate in 
Englaid coiTeot ideas about the aims ai.d objects of Indians, because the 
igjiorai.ee of the F.ngHsh people in matters Indian was simply appalling, 
^iitiiiuirg he said * While it may be urged by some of us, and 
it has been urged, that we do not care as to what the English opinion 
in regard to Indian matters is, speaking for myself, gentlemen, 1 wish 
it could he so. But, fortunately or unfortunately, we do not find oui- 
selves in that position, and whatever may be the conclusion anivod at 
in this body or in any other body here, so long as our progress is to 
be on constitutional lines, I do not think that we can ignore the exis- 
tenee of the body called Parliament, and of the opinion called English 
opinion. It seems to me, therefore, that we have got to educate the 
publie opinion on sound lines in England. 

They must make earnest appeals to a class of British population 
who were by no means a negligible iaetor in British politics, it might 
he that ^ey hav^ to send an influential deputation to England, and 
Sir Taf Bai^iir Sapru believed that there was no more urgent occasion 
lor it than the present. 

There was already a band of workers under the leadership of the I^dy 
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Emily Luf^ene who were flying exoall-snt work in dieseminating correct 
opinion about India and in pushing forward any schemes they might 
evolve here. 

Dft. ANNIE BESANT presented the report for the last yair. She ex- 
plained the work done in India and the propoganda abroad, and pointed out 
that participation in the National Conference was not inconsistent with the 
pledge to different poKtioal parties. As for a Convention, she said that the 
British people were very fond of precedents. The precedeiit of South 
Africa afid other Dominions was helpful to India to proceed by the method of 
Convention. She said that about 120 to 150 members of the various 
legislatures had taken the pledge of the National Conference, and she 
suggested that they might meet in a Convention in the third week 
of April next. In the Assembly this Convention should divide into 
sub-Committoes on various subiects and prepare a scheme for approval 
by the convention. She was in favour of a new constitution rather 
than the mere amendment of the Government of India Act. However, 
that could be decided upon later on. This scheme should be ready 
for presentation to the Royal Commission and the British Parliament. 
She believed that the National Conference provided the best plat- 
form to all constitutionalists who believed in making the utmost use 

of the present Act and not merely to destroy it. She said that some 

other people wore also tiying to consider the question of a constitu- 

tion. She hoped that when those people prepared their own proposals 
and the scheme was drafted by the National convention, these could be 
examined together with a view to find a common ground. 

Mr. SRINIVASA SASTRI, in recommending the adoption of Mrs. 
Besant’s Report, made an important observation reg:irding the 
national demand in the Assembly and the Govt. reply therto. 
Ho Slid : 'you have seen how the great attempt made in the Assembly 
during the I'lst few weeks to put forward a National Demand had 
l>een met. The Government have given an answer which I do not 
think it is unfair to characterise as almost non po^mmu^. It has 
causi^d gi-avo dissatisfaction in most i^olitical circles in India. Of course, 
I leave out the p]uropean circles who have their own way of looking 
at things, but their way of looking at things is very di'feroiit from ours. 
Now, from the Indian point of view, the answer given by the 
Government is utterly unsatisfactory, and, I should siy, even unsympa- 
thetic. Considering that we have a Ijabor Government, it must be at 
the l>ottom of this answer. It is impossible to conceive that au answer 
of that character has been given to a serious damand made by the 

Assembly witheut th^ knowledge and without the consent of the 
Lalnr Party now in power. The Round Table Conference is not for 
the moment to 1)0 thought of, for the Govornmont is not likely to 
appoint one after the answer they have given. 

*Of course, wo have hop is th.it Lord Olivier, when bespeaks next 
week, may make an improvement on the present situation ; we hope 

he will, but we are not justified in assuming thit he will. Let us 

aiippose, however, that it left us where wo are, and did not improve 

the situation, in that case we have to take ih'o account those oircum- 
stanoes, when the Round Table Conference is not to be appointed^ 
and a Royal Commission such as some people desire is not to be 
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thought of either, by iny hypothesis that the I^abor UovornmeDt is 
behind the ntn puaumus answer of the Gk>verument of India. If we 
have neither a Roviiid Table Conference nor a Royal C/ommiasion in 
the immediate future, then, are wo to suspend our Self-Government 
jiiovemeut in this country f We liave to tiiko it up in right earnest, and 
]iuah on the only idea now in jossossion of the Held, the idea of this 
NaTiONaL CoNVKNTiON. 1 need not describe it at groat length, Imt you 
know it is liased on the present situation. It is to bo relegated to the will 
^>f the electorate, and it is to be taken up by the [jegislatures now fuiictioir 
ifig in India. The Logislatui-es functioning in India ai-e working u der 
the Act and Rules which give to Presidouts and to Governors and Vicei-oy 
M> much i>owor that if they ijloase they can prevent IjCgislatures as such 
taking to this ipiestion in right legal fuim ; atid now it is no longer a 
case of doubt. It is a cerhuiity. That \uiwer will bo used to prevent the 
Legislature from acting as a w'hole in light constitutional form. We have, 
therefore, to take it up as a purely iioii'otlicial Indian nioveinonb and it 
is desired, accoixliug to the fuiidaincntal idea of the (.'onvkntion, that 
the noirofticial members of the various liCgislative Councils should form 
themselves in a large and iKiwcrful organisation and, with other intluential 
people in the country who may bo outside the liCgislatuivs, to foini a 
Itulk of piDgressive iioliticians in the country. It is this selected Ixsly, 
leprcscntf^ive of the varied opinion in the country for the purpose of 
fnimiiig a Constitution, which wdll give to India full Kcstionsiblo Govern- 
ment that we seek, omitting, as Dr. Rcsaiit has already i»ointOfl out, 
the gieat Dcpariinent of the Defence of the country and the other groat 
Depaitments of Foreign and Political Relations. 

Now I bclic\e that a Constitution so framed should still lie submit- 
ted to the public ox»inion in the (ountiy afterwards, and proliably be 
made a subject (i discussion throughout the country, esiiocitUly by the 
legislatures who may have liecii elected. When that Constitution is 
taken to England, it will in my jiidgmeiit command the lenpcctful bear- 
iikg and attention vhich a C'onUitutioii fmmod otherwise is not likely 
to dc, and we can persuade jieoplo in Kiiglaiid that if v^o do not como 
to them with the im^nmn/ur aid countenaiice of the (iovernment of the 
cxiunti), it is not our fault at all but is the fault of the iinporfoct Consti- 
tutioii, and it is the fault of the nanow-mimled |tolicy adopted by those 
who happen to hold power for the time 1 eing. We have done the 
most constitutional, the most open ai d the most authoritative thing oi>eii 
to us. Of that 1 think it would be easy lor us to convince the leasoir 
able pait of British public. Now that, in substance, is the idea, with 
]>erbaps a few alterations that may have to be made underlying this 
CoKViCNTiON, and it is with that view that Dr. Besant and her collea~ 
guee in this matter have been proceeding.* 

The Conference then ajipointcd a comn.ittee to draft resolutions on 
the subjects of Royal Commissioti sj d of sending a deputation to 
Englaud. Ihe commiltce consisted of the Right Hoii'ble Srinivasa SaStri, 
Mr, B. C. Pal, Dr. Gour, Munshi Iswar Saran, Mr. 6. A. Natesan 
Mr; Venkatpathi BtQXi, Sir Devaprasad Sailmdhikari, Dr. Annie Besant, 
Mr. H. N. Dutt and Mr. hbi\a Rao (b'ecietaiy). Office-bearers ^eie 
then jj^poanted with Mis. Besant as the Geneial Fecretai’y, Tej 
Bahadur as the Piesident and Mr. Fastri as the Vice-Presideiit 
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Next dayi P'ebruary SSrd, the National Conference le-aasembled to 
oonsider the draft roaolut’ons. Mr. SASTRI moved the fii-st resolution : 

MR. SASTRI’S RESOLUTION 

That this Confeiciice, having regard to the keen and widespread 
desire in the countiy for immediate revision of the Government of India 
Act so as to secure f\ill res^tonsibility of the Executive to the Legisla- 
ture in Ijoth the Provincial and the Central Governments, regiets the 
attitude of the Govornnient in this matter and urges that His Mf^jesty’s 
Governinoiii should lose no tinm in appointing a Commission fully re- 
presenting all shades of opinion and interests in India so that immediate 
inoasurcs may be taken for the establishment of full responsible goVefn- 
niojit in the provinces and the transference of all departments at present 
adniiitisteicd by the Governor General-in-Council to a Cabinet responsible 
to the elected lA*;;isIaturc except Foreign Affairs including relations with 
the Indian State's and the Defence of the country, suitable provision 
being made to place the latter department under the control of the 
Indian Legislature as early as is practicable.” 

Mr. SASTRl said that the vote in the Assembly was indicative of 
the fact that all shades of non-official opinion in that House, both 
advanced and fairly Conservative, stood united in their demand. The 
only notable persons who voted against Pandit Motilal Nehru’s reso- 
lution were Sir F. S. Sivaswaniy Iyer and Mr. Samarth. Ho did not 
know the attitude of Mr. SamuiiLh who had not spoken but he know 
that Sir Sivaswamy’s speech showed that he voted not against the 
ilciiiand but against the i)articular method. Even those icpresciitatives of 
t'onimuiial interests who stiuck notes of dissent did so not because they 
were opiKised to the establishment ol i-esponsible government, but because 
they wanted a guarantee of the adjublmciit of their special interests 
which could now be devised. He was suio that this was the attitude of 
the bulk of the Mahomedans, iion-Brahmins and the Depressed classes. 

He said that in regretting the attitude adopted by the Government 
they could not blame any particulai' Goveriiment in India or in England 
ItecBUBO both were responsible for the position taken up by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in his injudicious speech. He hoped that after the interval that 
had elapsed, Lord Olivier would make a departure on the 26th favoui*- 
able to their claim and they hoped to cable the resolution to Lord 
Olivier to be in his possession before he spoke on the 26th. 

Mr. Sastri next pioceeded to justify why a Royal Commission 
had been preferred aa the agency of inquiry. He said that a Royal 
Commission was a thing understood by the British peoitlo and would 
show that they were not making a violent departure from the agency 
set up ill the Government of India Act. Moreover a Commission would 
bo able to sift the evidence of all interests and communities and, as it 
would have outsidei's on it, it would inspire confidence among, special 
communities and interests. A noiroffioial body having no authority to 
Buminoii ^^itneB 80 s and however good its personnel would not be accept- 
ed by all interests in the country and counter-movements might be set 
up against it. A Royal Commission was a better machinery to adjudi- 
cate the conflicting interests. He further pointed, out that the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission did not involve giving up the principle of 
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BeH'ddtenninRtioii baoause there could eHll be a Convention or a Bound 
Table Conference and whatever conclusionB they arrived at would simplify 
the task of the Commission. He believed that the Commission’s oondu* 
sion should give satisfaction! ,but if the report of the Commission failed 
to give them satisfaction they could take up the matter themselves iii 
the National Convention. 

Continuing, Mr. Sastri mentioned that although Mr. Raiigachaiiar and 
others had made it clear in their speeches that they wanted to exclude the 
Army and Foreign and Political relations. Sir Malcolm Hoiley repeatedly 
ignoi'cd these assurances in his reply, possibly because the resolution 
did not especially exclude those departments. Hence his resolution ex- 
cluded them to remove any doubt. He said that Mr. Rangachanai 
w-as about to move an amendment in the form of an addition to urge 
specifically the Indianisation of the Army and to make it clear that 
the Army should not be altogether excluded from the legislature. 
Ho whole-heartedly agreed with the amendment. 

Mr. RANGACHABIAR moved an amendment by way of an nddoridum 
to the resolution. The otldcndum reads: “Such provision includes stopn 
to bo taken, in the meanwhile, to bring the subjects of the Indiaiiisa* 
tion of the Army, the Territorial and Auxiliai'y Forces more under the 
influence of the Central Ijogislaturc.^’ Tii moving the addition of these 
words to the resolution. Mr. Rangachariar said that there was i.o 

necessity for justifying his support to the resolution for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission. The Resolution did not exclude the idea of 

a Round Table Conforonoo and a CowviCNTiON, and a Royal Comniis- 
sioii could go hai.d in hand with a Round Table Conforonco, or with 
a Convention. It was rather a remarkable feature of the time that 
Indians, who had been advocating till 1919 appointment of a Royal 
Commission for every ill, opposed now the idea of a Royal Commission. 
No doubt this feeling was partly due to the proccodings of the I..ee 
Commission, but Indians should not be guided by one such. For inetai.oe, 
the steps which the Government had taken to carry out the rcsolutioi s 
of Sir Sivaswami Iyer wore un satisfactory, and if there was no Indian 
to influence the course of action, the process would be slower and mon^ 
tedious. AVhat he wanted, therefore, was that an Indian Minister should 
lie associated with the Commando Hn-Chiof, to be in charge of the 

three subjects mentioned in the amendment and to be answerable to 

the Legislature for them. 

Mr. G. a. nates an moved the appointment of a deputation to 
work for the fuitheranco of the objects mentioned in the resolution 
asking for a Boytil Commission, the deputation to consist of Sir Tcti 
Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Sastri, Dr. Annie Besant and some others who 
would be apiiointed later. He said that Sir Malcolm Hailey in trying 
to show that the Liberals and tbe Swanu^to had different ends in view 
had misrepresented the position. There were fundamental dtfforenoes 
between the Swarajists and tbe Liberals in other directions but on the 
question of demand for the introduction of responsible Government there 
was absolutely no differences of opinion between them. 

If the Government of India thought that there was difference, it 
must be completely out of touch with the people or incapable of 
reading tbe real pulse of the nation. He hoped liord Heading would 
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uiidei'Btand the apirit o£ men like Lord Minto and Lord Chelmsford 
and agree to a Commission. He belteTed the deputation would do valuable 
servioe in getting suppoit in England. 

The resolution was carried and also the following resolution moved 
by Dr. Annie Besaiit : 

“ That the Convention shall meet for its first session on April 2 let 
and 2 2 lid and such other days as may be necessary at Allahabad.” 

SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU in bringing the session to a close 

spoke at length on the debate in the Assembly and dealt with the 
points iiut forward by the Government. He said that the conditions 
enumerated by the Homo Member as retarding the advance provided 

the best argument for appointing a Royal Commission or a Round Table 

Confeieiioe with a view to find a solution for them. The debate in 
the Assembly had left him sad, because it was devoted more to secure 
dialectic victory over the other than to treat the question seriously. 

As to whether the declararation of August 20 th, 1917 , promised 
Dominion Status or Responsible Government, he hoped, for the good 
name and reputation of the Government here and the Government in 
England, that there was no such seriousness behind the definition of 
that character (A]iplauseb As for the debate, it showed the remarkable 
fact that the Liberals and Bwar^ists stood together in respect of lines 
for Constitutional Advance, namely, that only the Army and Foreign 
and Political Resolutions were to be excluded. As to the plea that 
the Reforms must be worked for tea years he said that the provision of 
the Government of ludia Act did not exclude the appointment of a 
Royal Commission earlier, and he challenged any other legal intorpreta- 
tioii, and referred to Mr. Montagu's reply to Col. Wedgwood in the 
House of Commons in justification of an earlier appointment of a 
Commission if conditions warranted it Ho did not belong to the party 
who thought that the Government of India Act was a mere camouflage; 
at the same time the fact remained that a bulk of the people in the 
country did not accept it, and this fact could not be ignored; the result 
was that since the introduction of the Reforms, activities have been 
directed to destructive rather than constructive chaniiols only in this 
country. Regarding the working of the present Constitution, he said 
that some Ministers had been making very uncomfortable speeches about 
the woiklng of Diarchy. Apart from that, so far as the Central Gov- 
ernment was coiicernod, there was no getting away fiom the fact that 
an in-emovable Executive face to face with an overhclming mi^ioiity of 
non-officials could not continue, and the Goveriimont under such circums- 
tances could not biing forward measures wdth any courage because of 
the absonse of any party to fall back niion. Ho was in favour of 
finding a formula to get over the communal difficulties, and whatever 
j^greoment was arrived at to embody it in a statute. As for the question 
of defence, the scheme of the Indianisatioii sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment would mean waiting for some centuries (Laughter), He hoped, 
therefore, that the Conference or a Commission would lay down a 
course which would enable Indians, in a rosonablo course of time, to 
acquire the control of the Army when sufficient supply of Indian 
Officers was available. Therefore by postrioiiing the apiniiutmoiit oi the 
Commission they were not solving the question of self-defci.ee, but 
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delaying; it. Coritinuing, h« referred to the appointment of the Lee 

Commission. He said that the increasing assooiatioii df Indians and 
establishment of Responsible Government stood together, luid by appoii^t- 
ing the Lee Commission without at the same time examining question 
of the Constitutional advance, they had prejudiced the cause of the 
advance. Sir Malcolm Hailey had asked that Services would like to 
kiow where they stood. His reply was that the people of Ii.dia 

wculd like to ki.ow where they stood with regard to the Services. 
Before the Refoima, the Services weit? the custodial s of all power, ai d 
even under the Rcfoims they large powers. Irdiars w’anted 

the Services to approximate to the position of the Services in Knglai d, 
ai d the whole question should have Ireen examined together by a Royal 
CemmiFsion. As it was, he wa.^ afraid the I.ee Commri?sioii'a Report 

Tni|.ht prejudice the cause of the Cot^stitutioi al advance. He, however, 
m^suird the Services of cur readiness to meet their legitimate grievances. 
The Govcri.mcr.t of Ir^dia must have received their orders from the 

Heme Goverrnieijt. Indeed, the Home MemlH>r had said that that was so. 
He realised that the Labor Party had r.ot been in office tcK> long ar tl 

that it had still to fii.d its legs to star d on. He, for or e, did r of 

take the present positron as icflettiig the Lolici- Party's roisideied, 
settled and final decision, ar d from the observatrors of .Mr. Ramsay 

Macdonald and Mr*. Trevelyan to show their real views about India, 
he was srrre that uider tveh circriiiistances it would be suicidal to 
adopt any tactics in Irdia which might make the ixrsitioii of ^ Ijiboi- 
Party more drfticult in futiue, so far as Iidia was concerned (Hear, 

hear). The difficulties might not l>c understood by those who had f.ot 

held office (I.authter). Ial<r- must r:ot, therefore*, be hustled, l.ulx)!- 
wa.s pledged to giant India Self-C?’over r mei.t, ard l ow that ( ab'or was 

in power, it was in a pcsitton to deliver the goeds. They must not 

therefore make its task difficult, at the sj.mo time they must consider 

the exihter re of strong ar d [‘owei ful ii.terosts woikii^g aguii st lidin. 

National Convention Eatabliahed 

Ihe Natioiuil Convention was established at Allahalxwi on the 22ml 
April 1924. 'Jhice preliniiivaiy meetings were hold for infoi'inal dis- 

cussion aii-aiiging the order of business. Everyone inosoiit took the 
Fledge outliriing the cssoutials of tho Constitution for establrshiiig in 

li.dia Dominion Rule or *Swaraj, thus platuiig her in the position of m 

Fr-co Nation within the Commomvcalth, as defined by the Coiigiossi 
Resolution of 1914. The Convention nicmbors numbered 24 I , including tho 
General Council of the National Home Rule I,caguc, Every organised 
body working for- Home Rule is itjcluded in it. - Lilrerals, Natioiral 
Home Rulers, Swangists arid Indcpcndeiits are all liound by one coriimon 
pledge. On 22r.d April took place the formal meeting fuller account 

of which is reserved for the next issue of this Quarterly. 
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Memorandum to lh» Prime Minister. 

Eatly in the year the British Auiijiaiy of Mra Besant's 
National ^liference sent out a ciuestion to Labour and Liberal 
candidatr^' Co the last General Election in England asking them if 
the/ would support in parliament, if elected, the issue of a Royal 
Commission to India to explore the Act of 1919 for accelerating 
die Reforms. 150 M P's pledged to support the proposaL The 
following memorandum was accordingly sent to the Prime Minister 
by the British Auxiliary of the Indian National Conference on 
6di February 1924 soon after Labour came into ofHce. 

Sir. — The signatories to this Memoiandum are the Executive officers 
of the British Auxiliary of the Indian National Conference, and the 
Memorandum is present^ on behalf of the members of the Organisation. 

2. The Indian National Conference is an organisation which was 
formed at Raisina, Delhi, on Februu-y 12, 1923 ; it is composed of 
ittembeia of the Indian Legislature and repreeentatives from Political 
Associations who are in favour of working the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

S. The object of the Oiganisation is to secure the leoognition of the 
right of India to be an equal partner in the Commonwealth of free 
Natione united by the Crown of H. M. George V. and it seeks to estab- 
lish this right as speedily as possible by Parliamentary means. 

4. The declarations of the Labor Party in Labor and the Hoeial fhrd-:r 
(1916): *‘with regal'd to that great Commonwealth of all races, all colors, 
all raligions and all degrees of civilisation that we call the British Empire, 
die Labor Party stands for its muntenance and its progi-essive develop- 
ment on the lines of I^al Autonomy and 'Home Rule’ all round ; the 
fullest respect for the rights of each people, whatsoever its color, to all 
the Demooiatie Belf‘Gh>vemmeiit of which it is capable, and to the 
proceeds of its own toil upon the resources of its own territorial home 
and the elosest possible co^opeiatioii among all the various members of 
what has become essentially not an Empire in the old sense, but a 
BHtannio AlUanoe ” ,* coupled with consistent support to the principle of 
granting to India the status of a Dominion as speedily as possible 
afforded by the Chancellor of the Duchy of lanoaster (Rt Hon. Col. J. C. 
Wedgwood. M. P., D. 8. O.) and by the Parliamentary Secret iry to the 
Treasury (Mr. R G. Spoor. M. P,), lead us to believe that the presen- 
tations made in this Memorandum will receive the immediate and 
sympathetic consideration of His Mi^iesty s Ministers, and be followed by 
appropriate action. 

fk We would draw your attention to the fact that the Declaration 
of His M^esty's Government of the 20th August, 1917, emphasised by 
H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught at the opeaing of the Indian Assembly, 
stands on reooid as the considered policy of Britain, and it has been 
aooepted by the mass of the Indian people as an irrevocable pledge. Any 
potiey pursued by H. M.’s Ministeis which has the semblance or appear 
anoe of stultifying, modifying or weakening the letter or the spirit of this 
pledge, or which unduly delays its complete realisation, tends to alienate 
Indian public opinion \ and morever gives color to the stetements of tho^ 
wl» ^Usire to destroy the British oonneotion with India and who will 
not liegleot the opportunity which such a p6lioy presents them to 
further their political ends. 

11 
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6. We have every reaeon to brieve that the overwhelming minority 
of tho Iiidiait people are willing and even anxious to maintain the 
oonnection with Britain ; but we must point out that if H, M's MinietorB 
fail to realise and to undeiataud the feeling in India in support of a 
policy of Responsible Self'Rulej the danger of a considerable gmwth of 
the present Setmratist movement is immediate and oonsiderable. Any talk 
of resorimg to force to midutaiii the British supremacy merely inflames 
violent opinion and inevitably leads to disastious conseiiuenoes, as has 
been shown in the case of America in 1776. and more rooeutly in 
Irelaird. Wo feel couvinoed that H. M’s Ministers would prefer to 
emulate the examples of Lord ]>urham and Sir Henry CampbelFBanner* 
man and so cieaie a bond which will ho unbreakable between India and 
Britain as is the tie between the HelHfoveniing Dominions and Britain. 

7. We have been led to make the foregoing statement because un- 
fortunately the policy which has l»eu pursued of late by your predeces- 
sors in oHice has giveti rise. ar.d with justihoation, to a grave suspicion 
of the good faith of Britain in its relations with India. This suspicion 
has been reflected in the recent elections to the Indian Legislatures and 
has been a principal contributory cause of the defeat of the Coistitu- 
tioiial Parties that desiie to co-operate in the working of the Kafoiins. 
It is possible that a serious deadlock may result, which cannot but add 
to the difliculties of administration, will tend to inflame public opinion, 
militate agaiitsi the well-being of the people, and he fraught with gmve 
danger to rhe British Corainoiiwealth. 

We would draw your attention to tho fact that at present India 
has got a iwitial element of Kesponsihility in the Iboviuees 'ind no 
Keapoimhility iu the Cential Government. Ihe feeling is growing that 
the oontinuaijce of the principle of Diarchy is no longer \onable and in 
many responsible quaiterB it is held that the time has come when full 
Autonomy should l)e giunted to the Provinces. As regaids the Ceittral 
-Govamment^ the position is deltoate and unnatural. IthM to deal with a 
iarre iioiroflioia] majority in the Lower House, the giowing iJower of 
whiefa oanrot be ignored, yet it must perforce submit to the direction, 
control and superintendence of the Secretary of State. 

• The power wielded by the Secretary of State is not illusory. 
An uneasy feeling prevails in India that it is constantly being used 
against the interna ol India* a feeUng even shared, by. members of the 
European oommunity, as references to the files of Anglo-Indian joumsls 
will show. At the inception of the Government of India Act, it waa 
believed that the power of the Secretary of b'tate was a reserved power 
only to be used in exceptional circumstances, and never when the 
-Govemhieiit of India and the m^iority of the Assembly were in accord. 
(In fact, the Parliamentary Joint ('ommittee recommended that the 
Seoretary of State should not use bis ovei-iidiug powers hi cases whoiw 
the Government of India and the Ir^ian Legislature are agreed in mattera 
ol administration or policy.) The policy pursued by yemr predecessor 
has shaittered this belief. Obviously, the India Ofliee and tlm Oovem- 
laeM of India are silent as to when this power is used, but the, belief 
prevai ls, in both European and Indian dreles in India, that it was used 
to pMVUut the adoptioii of eertain recommendations ol the limhoape 
Co mtit iig i on Moh desired in India, and on the oooaaton of the Oertifloa* 
tun of the Sah Tax* 
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10. The Certification of the Salt Tax has probably done more than 

anything else to give color to the propaganda of those who maintained 
that the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were illusory* and who contented 
that there w;i8 no i*oal design on the part of Britain to give complete 
Self-Ooveriiment to India. Proposed in 1922* when the Budget showed 

a deficiency of jK' 2 1 ,000,000, it was rojectod by the Assembly. The 

Oovernmout of Ii.dia »icted constitutionally and accepted the decision of 
its Parlinmoiit. In 1923* when the deficit was only two and a half 

million itouiids* and despite the fact that the Secretary of State had in 

hand more than fourteen million t^unds being the piofit of the Gold 
Cuneiicy Reserve investments, the Tax was again proi'»osed. Decisively 
rQiected by the Assembly* the power of Certification was used and the 
tax was imposed. This Hunting of the ooiisidered opinion of an elected 
body on stich a viUl question as the imposition of taxation was a 

negation of every fundamental principle of Self-Government. And it is 
ha^ly to be wondered that those who stood for co-operation and the 
working of the (’onstitution were defeated at the election. 

1 1 . The imprisonment of political otfondors, not charged with 

violent action, and particularly the detention of Mahatma Gandhi, has 
also aroused deep suspioion concerning the bona fid-ix of the British 
<}overnmeiit regarding its desire to extend Self-Government to India. 
The Labor Party has unhesitatingly condemned both the Tsarist and 
the Soviet Governments of Russii for pursuing this i)olicy towards poli- 
tical opponents, and it has aiwa>’s recognised that such methods, instead 
of destroying the opinions, materially increase the followings of those who 
are imprisoned. 

12. The treatment and status of Indians in the territories of the 
Crown under the direct coiitiol of H. M’s Ministers, particularly iu the 
proposed dual standard of citizenship in the Empire for Indians and 
Europeans as exemplified in the Kenya case, has stirred the whole of 
the Indian people. This decision has apparently set at naught the de- 
olaratioiis of H. M. Queen Victoria and H. M. George V. 

13 . The despatch of the Seoretaiy of State in 1922 hiis created 

profound disappointment and resentment. It would appear as if your 

pi^ecessors in office had done everything in their power to make difficult 
the path of those who, relying on the pledged word of Britain* honestly 
accepted the Reforms ns a step on the road to ^elf-Rule ; and attempted 
to work loyally and sincerely in co-operation wuth the Government, 
feeling that l-y so doing they would harten the day when India would 
take her place as an equal partner iu the British Commonwealth. 

14. We feel sure t^t a Labor Government has no desire to pursue 

a policy iu regard to India when it is similar to that which lost America 

and pi^uoed such tragic consequences in Ireland* and therefore it will 
take immediate steps to convince the people of India that it intends 
to carry out the pledge of 1917, both in the spirit and the letter. 

10. The difficulties of the present position may be summarised as 

follows : 

(a) Inconveniences and anomalies in practical administration under a 
system of Diarchy in the Provinces ; 

(b) Difficulty in practice of an irresponsible Central Government 
oontroUiog and superintending the administration of Transferred Departr 
metits by Ministers responsible to local Legislaturos ; 
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(c) The difficulty of the Central Qovenimeiit haTing no 

actual or taeit> in a Legi^ture with a maiority of eleoted repreeeiitativeA 
of the people ; 

(d) The control of the Seoretaiy of St^ ; 

(«) The failttre to protect the iutereetg of Indiane oveieeae* 

16. To overcome these real difficulties we are of the opinion that 
full Responsihle Ooverumeiit in the Provinces and complete BMponsihility 
in the Central Govemmeut, except in the Military^ Political and Foreign 
Depailmei ta, should be established without delay. 

17. To seouru this end we suggest the immediate appointment of 
a Commission similar to that provided for in the Govemmeut of India 
Act, 1919, for making a full enquiry into the actual working of the 
present Const^itation and making recommendations in respect of future 
Conatitutioiisl Advance. It is not reasonable that India should be 
condemned to the administration of a faulty Constitution for six long 
yeai's if immediate reform is possible. The statutoiy provisioo for an 
examination in 1929 should not preclude an examination before that 
date. Only good can come of it. 

18. Further, we suggest that an amnesty be granted to all political 
piisoners not charged or convicted of actual violent crime, and that even 
iti the case of the latter a review of the circumstances of each individual 
case be undertaken with a view to a revision of sentenoe in all suitable 
oases. We are couvinced that the recent uncondirional release of Mahatma 
Gandhi will create a good feeling in India and will do much to quell 
any maoifeststions of violence. 

19. We also suggest that while we> ss do the Indian people, accept 
the reaponetlnlitaee * and implications of Trusteeship for tlm indigenous 
inhabitants of Kenysi the dedsions of the White Paper raganlitii 
ecsmuunai electorates, rOstridaon of immigration, and the status of 
Ilians be not implemented, and that the Joint Committee of the 
Government ol India and the Colonial Office be appointed as speedily 
aa poasible to re-examine the whole question upon tbe basis of equal 
tFeatment ior immignot communiries irrespective of ookmr. 

20. As siiieere believera in tbe pfindples of Helf-Govemmetit witlifit 

the British Commonwealth, a postoiate solemnly aceopted ly the Labor 
Pmty, we tiust that H. M.'s Minbtevs will seriously take into oonridera- 
tibn the statements made in this Memorandum, will act qukkly along 
the lines suggested, and so help to lay the foundatbn of a laitUig 
Iricndehip between the peo|des ol an I India. 



The Khilafat Mov ement 

The outstanding feature of the Khilafat movement since the Cocanada 
Conference in December last has been the serious set back it has 
received from the drastic action of the Angora Nationals not only in 
deposing the Sultan-i- Khalifa, but also in abolishing the institution of the 
Khilafat altogether. That some such thing was going to happen was 
greatly apprehended but the Khilafatists hoped to influence A^ora by 
sending strong deputations representing Moslem feeling in India and 
by joining their forces with similar representations from the other 
Moslem countries. The proposal for sending such deputations to Angora, 
Arabia and other Moslem States was mooted so long ago as November 
fast but lack of funds and delay in getting pasB][)ort9 sanctioned 
by the Govoriimeiit of India hold them up indefinitely. After the 
Cocanada Congress Maulana Shaukat Ali accompanied by Drs. Kitchlew 
and Syed Mahmood toured iti South India and Ceylon and collected 
fiutds for the purppse. But serious developments took place before they 
I'Oiild place their representation before Angora. In this connection a letter 
written by the Rt. Hon. Mr. Amir Ali and H. H. the Aga Khan 
to Geiil. Ismet Pasha and its publication in the Constantinople papers 
caused a tremendous sensation. The following is the text of this letter ; — 

T(» Hifi Excellency Ghaxi l«n.ct Pasha, Prinw; Minister of Turkey. — 

Vour Excellency, 

1. AS consistent friomis of new Turkey aiui in full symj>athy with her iispiia- 
tidiiH as an irulepeiuleui niemlM:‘i' in the. comity of the tiei; natioiis of tire world, we 
iriesirc witli your pr'i'niissioii to invite the atieniion (»f the Gruiul National Assembly 
lO 'lfhe very <listurbir»g effects the present uiic:*r(ain position of the Calipli'Iniam 
nxcroislng utnong the vast populations who btlong to the 8uuui cominuhion. We 
lutve notioeil with the greatest regret that Islam, ns a great moral and cohesive force, is 
hising among large sertfoiis of (he fiuttiii popu ation, owing to the diminutiuii in the 
t'alipii’s dignity ai\il prestige, its weight aiul inKuence. For obvious reasons wo di> 
luft wish to (Kii1icu'ari7.c the facts, but its absolute aecimicy cannot be gaincaid. 

2. In tbe Sunni communion, we ueeil not point out, the spiritual headship 
forms the link which binds the followers of Islam as a vast congregation. Wnen 
tlic Caliphate was in i»eril from outsitlc attacks, Husealmau feeling all over the world 
was Tjo eiU y agitaied, and the Muslims of India gave ilieir sympatliy nu<l suppoit 
to the Turkish iiatiou in the iKdief tlint in fighting for their iiulepcudence they wert 
fighting also for tbe presorvatioii intact of the institution which syuibu.izeil Muslim 
rolhlavdy. Throughout those criiical times we strenuously p’.eadcil for the Turkisli 
cMuse. Aiui a British Muslim organisation has, ever since the Turko-lta'.ian War in 
Ti*i|>oli and C’yroniaea, <U*vtrtCtl its energies in endeavouviny to alleviate the unto d 
suffering and distress ninong the Turkish ^tcople. Our ol)Servatioiis and BUggestions, 
IlitSefore, we tiust, will mHJive a courtous hearing fioni Your Exc.'llcncy’H GoYiru- 
nurm rc^nting a question in which we, in common with a;l MuHlims, take tho 
ileepest iutci'cst. 

3. It must not be supposeil for a moment from our remarks that we wish to 

Kuggest tliat the power of the reiireseutatives shou d be in any dcgiei - 

eufiailcd. What we rcsixieTfully urge is that the religious headship of the Sunni 
world should bti raaimaimHl intact in acoordauce with the Shariyyet. In out opinion, 
any diminution in the prestige of the Caliph or the elimination of the, Caliphaio ar. 
a T«H^ous factor from the Turkish b<»dy-politic would mean the disintegiution of 
Islam and its practical liisappearancc as a moml force in the word— a contingency 
which, we sure, neither the Gmnd National Assembly nor His Excellency tho 
Pri^ident, Ghaai Mustafa Kemal Pasha, can view with equanimity, 

4. In our (pinion the Caliph-Imam sjTnbolizes the unity of the Sunni commu- 
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iijon } and the fact t!iat lie is a member of tbe Turkish pepplo aiul iis ft descendant* 
of the foancler of the Turkish nation gives to Turkey a position pi%>emiiient among 
Is'amic Tuitions, 

5 For centuries it has been the cai-dinal principle of the Ahl'i-Sunnat, and 
on this, wc believe, is the Ijmaa-i-Ummat, that the Caiplia, the Vice'gemit of tin* 

Propber, is the Imam of th‘i Sunni congregations, and that between him and the 

genera body of womhipers there is a nexus which knits together the Ah‘-1<Snnuat. 
This mystica' element canuoi bo cnulicated from the Musdm mnul without oi-eating 
iliscoiil in tiic world of Is am, 

6, Wc need not rcuiiiuL Vouv ExcePency iliat even when the Caliph-Imam lost 

his tem[>OTn! {Mwer the great Kings and Chieftains songlit ami obtained from him 
inveetiturc in order to vahdate their title to ru e an<l to leail at prayers, tlie usual 
(roiicomitaiit oi secular authority. If Islam is to mnlntain its p'ace in the world as u 

great iiiom! force, the Ca'iph’s position and digiiily, should not, in any ,cvent, be 

ess than that of the Tonti^ of tlic Church of Borne, 

7, For thesj reasuns, among others et^ua ly cogem, we as the true friends of 
Turkey, rcsiiectfu ]y urge upon the Gmml National AsBcmbly ami ns gicat and fai- 
sightetl leaders the imminent iiecewHily for maintaining the mligious ainl moral 
HO klarity of Islam by placing tlie Caliph Immatc on a basis w'hich wou d command 
lUe confidence and esttcm of the Mus im luitions, aiul thus impart lO I he TuikiSii 
State unique Htreiigth and dignity. 

This letter was sent to Ismet Pasha in a confidential cover and a 

week later the writers sent copies to the Constantinople papers. 
The publication of the letter in Constantinople was followed with dramatic 
suddenness by the arrest cf certain people and of three distinguished 
editors on a charge of high treason before an exceptional “Tiibunal of 

of Independeiico>’’ i. a tiibunal independent of the normal legal 
procedure of the country, specially despatched from Angora. The 
Tribunal however soon acquitted the Editors but this sensational affair 
showed how jealous and suspioious the Turkish Kepublio was of any 
thing that came from such staunch friends of Britain as the two august 
writers of the letter. The basis of the national law of the New Turkish 
Kepublic is the separation of the Khilafat from the Sultanate— the 
religious authority from the sovereignty of the nation. The Khalifa was 
so long maintained as a religious pontiff but the authority of the Turkish 
State was vested in the Bepublic and its Grand Nation^ Assembly. 

The Aga Khan’s letter was a powerful plea for the restoration of 

the monarchy. There was an almost veiled threat implied in this. 
The supposed diminution in the Khalif's dignity and prestige, which is 
but natural from a temporal point of view when he has ceased to be 

the head of a powerful state, was regretted by the Aga Khan and 
Mr. Amir All who go on to point out that the Indian Muslims have 
established a claim to speak out on those matters by their services to 
the Tukish cause. Open support was given to the monarchist movement 
which challenges the very principles of the new Turkish revolution. Even the 
'Times^ which cautiously defended the Aga Khan in a leading aiiicle 
declared the publication of it to be an indiscretion. As said Ismofe Pasha 
to au interviewer; — 

“The attitxule of the Turkish Bepub ic tuviardH the Caliphate lift'- been clear y 
declaml by the law of November 1, llfZ2, The Gmml National Abi^'mb y is ilio 
pillar of the Caliphate. Their re'ationb are uimpiy these : The Caliphate, wliJch is 
a sacred iiistitutiou for ail Manems, has no more rights over Turkey lliau it hns 
over Egypt, AfghaniHtan, or any other- MoHlem country. I have ruoeiveil a letter from 
the Aga luuui and Mr. Ameei' Ali which lias a' bo been pub iHhetl in the uewBpa|>ers. 
I bliall never uiulenstaud thie methotl of publication or the puriotic -of pubiahuig 
a letter which was addreeted to me. It is- a so ;quite an unprecwlentetl thing to 
publish a letter before it has b.ea receivccl aiul read by the pemou to whom it 
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a<l(lTeBS<Kl. Tb€ >etter contains obbervations aiul suggchtionM ccuci’riiiiig the ruudamcntal 
•aw of Turkey. The Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer A'i cannot iWAsibly c'aim to liavi- 
ilio light, the knowledge, and ihe experience to put -forward ohbcrvatioiw and sugges- 
tions alxiut tho fundamental Jaw of Turkey. From a i-eligious point of view a'si» 
iheir ubservatlauH have no foandalion. Ttieiv o.vn pubheations ol a y ar ago, when 
the Su tanate was abo'ish < 1 , arc in absolute oontradictioii with tludi- present state- 
ineiits, in bhoil, although I do not deem it nocchHary 10 go into the diseiissiou from 
the I'cligious point of view, it is not difticu't to see that I heir e aims hav * n«> 
foundation whatever, it is a so a mysiciy to me wliat c aims the Aga Khan and 
Mr, Ameer Ah have got to make suggestions and obscrvatioiib in tiie name of th 
Sunnis.” 

The disoonteut arising from the decree of November 1st which did 
not oven allow critioiams about the condition of the Caliyhat had been 

growing steadily more and more outspoken since the Allied evacuation of 
Constantinople which removed the most pressing need for internal union. 
Turkey had emerged from her victorious struggle in a terribly exhausted 
find impoverished condition. The feelings of disillusionment, diasatia- 
iaction and unrest caused by all these inevitable social and economic 
difficulties had been exacerbated by the political events of the last few 
weeks. Eightly or wrongly, the ''intelligentsia” of Constantinople was 
ihoroughly upset by the unexpectedly swift manner in which the Kopublir; 
was proclaimed and by the apparently vast accumulation of powers in 

rhe hands of the new President, Ghazi Mustapha Kemal I^asha. Above 
all, that section of the Constantinople Press which had already hinted its 
discontent with the undefined position of the Caliph was further stung 

into sharper opposition and criticism by the inHultiug abuses hurled a^- 

the House of Ottoman by some of the republican journals. 

Into this heated atmosphere there suddenly came the bomb-shell of 
the Aga Khan’s letter. The Government decided that it was time to 
call a halt to the ever-increasing stream of what, it must frankly b 
admitted, was often captious, impatient, and ui^ust criticism, and acted 
on the old method of mowing down ihe heads of the tallest peoples. 
Further, there was distinct annoyance at the fact that such a letter on such fi 
subject should have been written in Engnsh^ Consequently the most 

fantastic theories ran current as to the letter having been, if not actually 
coiicootod, at least published with the connivance of the British Embassy 
in Constantinople, and it was broadly hinted that the whole opisodo 
was a British intrigue designed to restore the Sultanate in the persons 
of either the actual Caliph Abdul Majid or the deposed Sultan, Wahilr 
ud-din. 

It was frequently stated by the older school of Turks in 

Constantinople that the Anatolian peasant was fanatically devoted to 
the Caliph and to the conception of his Padishah ; that many of 
the Nationalists Army would never have taken up arms again under 

.Mustapha Kemal Pasha if they had not been convinced that they wore 
lighting foi the liberation and honour of the Sultan, and that to this day 
many of the ignorant peasants of Anatolia do not know that the Caliph 
had been stripped of his temporal powers. Angora Deputies, however, 
utterly pooh-pooh such a suggestion as ridiculous. The Anatolian peasant, 
they declare, is no more attached to the Caliphate than the Russian 
raoiyiks proved to be attached to the Tsar. It was ridiculous to 

spe^k any longer of Turkish religious fanaticism. Many Tuiks did 
not go inside a mosque once in a year. Several Deputies insisted that 
since the Grand National Assembly had laid down the mode of eleoting 
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future Caliphs, aid since it voted His Majesty’s Civil list, the exact 
status of the Caliph was a purely internal affair of Turkey. 

From the Turkish point of view, there are ipany enemies of Turkey 
and of Islam who, under the pretenre of anxiety for Islam herselt, 

intrigue against Turkish security, and only aim at having on the Throne 

of the Caliph some one sufficiently amenable to outside influences to 

keep Turkey weak and Islam in a state of tutelage. The Sultanate 
— even the present Dynasty— has acquired a sinister reputation in 
this respect, at.d the treachery of the late deposed Sultan (for 
actively to oppose the Angora movement was treachery in Turkish 
Nationalistic eyesl was the culminating point. Angora resolved that never 
more should the old “regime” revive. The Sublime Porte, with its 
iritiiguos and inefficiencies, and the Palace with all its degrading 

entourage of cnuchs ard all, were to be eliminated. That was why an> 
movement — no matter by whom sponsored — to increase the Caliph's prestige 
or authority at that luncture became suspect. 

Meanwhile King Husaain, “Britains faithful Aiab Ally”, was moving 
up and down Arabia throughout the month of January. An appeal wa^ 
going round to the i)coplo of Arabia, staited and inspired by whom it 
is not clear, except that Eeuter’s and the London Times’ disclaimer 
looked significant, to acclaim Hussain as the “Caliph of Arabic Islam.' 
It should be noted, however, that it was Britain who instigated Hussain 
to rise in reboUion against Turkey during the late war, and since then 
the movement of the * Arab Ally ’ has always been looked with great 
suspicion by Angora. The volume of other intrigues that were directed 
against the young republic of Angora, jealous of the their hard-fought 
itidependenoe secured against the mightiest odds at Lausanne, is of course 
not known outside Angora. But the exasperated Turks did not wait long. 
On March 4th the whole Moslem world was convulsed with the news 
that the Khalifa and ex-sultaii Abdul Majid was deposed, banished from 
Constantinople and the Khilafat as an institution was abolished. 

On Feb. 28th Deputy Sarouhan Boy proposed a resolution in the 
Angora Assembly demanding the suppression of the Khalifate, the ezclu 
siou of the Commissay of Eeligious a^airs from the Turk Cabinet, and the 
total abolition of the theological schools and tribunals. And on the opening 
of the Assembly Mustafa Kamal Pasha, as President of the Eopublic, referred 
in strong terms to the safeguarding of the Republic “at present and in 
future from all attacks” by “purging religion from all political ties" which 
constituted “the vital issues of the moment”. On March 8rd the deposition 
of the Khalifa was ratified and his expulsion is thus described ; — 

'At 2 o’clock in the morning the Yali of Constantinople and the Director- 
General of Public Security, accompanied by the police, proceeded to 
the Dolmahagohe Palace, where they ordered the Kbalif to seat himself 
upon the throne. The decree ordering his deposition was then read, after 
which the Kbalif was ordered to descend the throne and make arrangements 
for hia immediate departure. An hour later, accompanied by his two wives 
and his son, he was motored to Chataija on the frontier, where a 
special train awaited his departure to Switserland. 

This news sent a thrill of anguish throughout the Moslem World. 
The Central Khilafat Committee at Bombay sent cables to Angora and 
to Mustafa Kemal to have authentic information. 
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CABLE TO KAMAL PASHA Bg. 

BfUSTAFA KAMAL’s CABLE 

An authoritative cable regarding the abolition ol the Khilafat waa 
received on March 1 0th from Mustafa Kamal Pasha. It said; — 

“ The law agreed to by the Grand National Assembly , Turkey, is as 
follows : 

(1) The Khalifa has been deposed; 

(2) The Khilafat office being essentially coiitained in the sense and 
moaning of Government and Republic is abolished. Tho existence of a 
separate Khilafat office vithin the Turkish Republic proved to be dis- 
turbing to tho foreign and internal political union of Turkey, From 
another side the Khilafat oflBco idea, which has been conserved since 
ages to realise tho basis of a united Muslim Government in the world 
has never been realised, ai,d on tho contrary has been a constant cause 
of strife and duplicity among the Muslims, whereas the real interests 
accept as a principle that the social associations may constitute them- 
selves into independent governments. The spiritual and leal bond between 
Muslim nations is understood in the signification of tho sacred verse 
iiLna mul momtndnin tlthva. — Mustafa Kamal.'’ 

REPLY TO KAMAL PASHA 

111 reply to the above the following cable was sent by the 
Central Khilafat Cemmittee aid the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, to the President, 
Republic, Angora:— “In a special joint meeting of the Working Com- 
mittees of tho Khilafat organisation and daniiat-ul-Clema it was 
resolved to communicate the following message to tho National Assembly 
through Your Highness: — Your cable is lot clear. Has the NatioruU 
Assembly abolished only the sepamte office of the Khalifa instituted 
recently by it ai d has instead agiocd to acknowledge tho allegiance to 
the Fiesident of the Republic lot only as the head of the Turkish 
iState hut also as tho “ Khalifat-ul-Muslimin ”, or is the Assembly as the 
executive of the Turkish Republic not prepared to accept any respon- 
sibility for the histoiic Islamic institution called Khilafat ? Ihe news 
so far received fiom "luihey legaiding the abolition c;f tho Khilafat has 
caused deep distiess aid constci nation among your Indian Muslim brethren. 
The Mussalmans of India aic 1 ot paitisai s favouiing the retention of 
the Khilafat as a monopoly of any i>aiticular family or perquisite of 
any individual. They entiiely dissociate themselves fiom any desire to 
intervene in the national atfaiis of their Turkish brethren who are quite 
competent to deal with them. But they uio deeply concerned with tho 
question of the retention or abolition of the office of tho Khalifa itself 
which is the very essence of Islamic faith and was designed to maintain 
and conserve tho ideal of Islamic biotherhood through a definite and 
well-established institution. 

“ It is true that when in the hour of his need tho Khalifa called 
upon the members of the woilcl-wide Muslim brotherhood to assist him 
and bis nation, the response of the Muslim world was very poor, but 

it is equally tiue that this was for want of a properly and etfectively 
functioning Khilafat organisation. As a consequence of this not only 

Turkey bub the entire Muslim world suffered grievously. But we learnt 

our lesson in the terrible school of sutfering and awakened at last to 
a proper sense of the need of a reformed ai^d renovated Khilafat,. 

12 
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The Indian Musaalmanu expected that Your Highness after achieving 
such a well-e lined and signal success would revive Islam's fundamental 
institution of the Khilafat purging it of such excrescences as were not 
required by the Shariat but wore the growth of poi-soiial greed and 
dynastic ambition and re-establish it on a firm and democratic liasis. 
But the entire abolition of the institution of the Khilafat .just at the 
time when the Muslim world was showing unmistakable signs of 
awakening destroys all our expectations. We belie vo that the Khilafat 
and the Republic arc not incompatible with cich other and that the 
continuation of the Khilafat after its iclorm will not only not be 
detrimental to the internal unity of Turkey but will be a source of 
strength to the Turkish nation in it» relations abroad. We would in 
any case implore Your Highness and the National Assembly not to 
belittle the importance and advantages of the coiil/inu.ition of the 
institution of the Khilafat and its ro-establishment on true democratic 
foundatioTH. The existence oi the Khilafat docs liot of course depend 
upon the good-will of any particular Muslim nation or State but Turkey 
as the last great Muslim power is l)Cst fitted to remain associated 
with the Khilafat and this connexion wo fervently tmst will benefit 
not only the rest oi the Islamic world but Turkey herself. If the 
National Assembly’s decision abolishes the institution of the Khilafat itself, 
it is bound to cause diversion and dissipation of energy and strength 
in the Muslim world and will open the door to the mischievous ambi- 
tions of hosts of undeserving claimants. Seventy million Indian Mussal- 
maiis appeal to their brethren of the National Assembly to reconsider 
their decision so far as it relates to the abolition of the office cf the 
Khilafat itself and to give an opportunity to the delegation of Iiidiin 
Mussalmaiis which dosiro to visit Angora to make a fuller reprosenta' 
tioii on the subject. Please address reply to Shaukat Ali, Ibesideiit, 
Central Khilafat Committee, Kifayat Ullah, President, Jamiat-Ulema.’V 

At the same time the Khilafat Committoo and the Jamiat issued 
the following statement to allay public feeling. They said : 

“The news received from Turkey regarding the deposition of the 
Khalifa and the abolition of the institution of Khilafat has naturally 
caused great constoniation among the Mussalmans and surprised and dis- 
turbed other communities in India while the avowed enemies of the 
National and Islamic cause, who are ever seeking an opportunity to give 
vent to their feelings of antagonism and hatred, have been porsistontly 
inearhing that the Turks themselves h.ive done away with the institution 
of the Khilafat which was the d’etm of the entire Khilafat move- 

ment in India. Our Indian brethren in general, and Mussalmans in 
particular, should lealiso that the present regrettable progress of evoiits 
has brought us face to face with a situation which puts our judgment 
and dotei mination to a veiy severe test. Moments such as these act as 
deteTmir.iiig fnctois in the' lives of nations and their stiugile for greatness. 
We ‘Should therefore face the situation like men possessing the strength, 
determination and lesolution which alone can lead to success and not let 
ourselves be cariied away by the flood of adverse criticism like pieces of 
straw* devoid of any will or judgment, nor should we, at a crisis like this 
when we * should put in the last ounce of energy and effort into the 
struggle, give up the fight out of sheer rlespair and hopelessness. 
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“It is immaterial to ua- whether or not our opponents desire correctly 
to understand and appreciate our obligations and the inaimer in which 
we tiy to meet them, but we on our part should be under no delusion 
with regard to the nature and goal of our activities. 

“It is well-ki.own to every Mussalman that Ehilafat in Islam connotes 
State and that it is the duty of every Muslim to sacrifice his all and 
oven to lay down his life for the maintenance and preservation of its 
integrity when threatened. Four year ago the last gitjat Muslim power was 
surrounded by enemies on all sides and even the Mussoiinans of Africa 
and India who were in the grip of foreign domination were arrayed in 
aims against it. We tiiod to discharge our obligation to the best of our 
abilities and, piaise be to God, our efforts mot with success. The question 
as to the constitution of this last great Muslim State, and whether the 
men at the helm of its affairs are discharging their duties pioperly and 
satisfactorily, is a matter connected with the internal refoim and organi- 
8.ation of the Moslem society, ai.d just as it was our duly to safeguard 
the interests of Islam against outside attacks it is our religious duty to 
exeit ourselves for internal refoim also. For centuries past we have 
been the victims of external calamities. If we mean to live it is essen- 
tial that we should prepare oui selves to combat, but our goal is clear 
aid our aims arc not doubtful. They aic i.ot ihe icsult of foituitous 
fircumstaiiccs or passing events but are the outcome of recognised and 
acknowledged religious principles and beliefs. Ho long as these remain intact 
there can be no deviation from the path we have chosen for ourselves. 

“Not only do we mean to piotest and preserve this last independent 
and powerful Muslim State against its opponents and enemies, but we also 
desire to see it constituted and organised on proper principles of Shariat 
of Islam. If the present administration of Turkey are pursuing a wrong 
com sc, should it be upset 1 Should we not rather apply ourselves with 
greater energy and determination to turn them from the wrong course 
they aio following and devote all efforts towards the rectification of ihe 
mistake. 

“The members of the (/ontral Khilafat Committee and Jamiat-ul- 
Ulenia aie in direct telegraphic communication with the Government of 
Tiukey. The answer received in reply to the fiist telegram of enquiry 
sent by the Central Khilafat Committee as to the extact situation and 
the telegram sent to Angora after the receipt of the above have been 
published for the infoimatioii of the public. We are confident our 

Muslim brethioii will wait for the result of these communications with 
calmness and patience. They should continue their efforts undisturl)ed, 
for on the continuation of our efforts depend the realization of the 

national and Muslim hopes and ospimtions. The question regaidiiig our 
future course and line of action and its details depends entirely on 
the result of the exchange of communications referred to above. We 

can however say this much at present that if our representations do 
not lead to any satisfactory result thou the first impoitant step we 

should take should be to convene a general conference of all Muslim 
countries in some suitable centre to discuss and find out a solution to 
this most urgent and important pi-oblem. Wo note with pleasure and 
satisfaction that our Muslim Inothreii in Egypt are at one with us in 
this respect.” 
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THE BX-KHALIF’h MESSAGE 

Meanwhile the Ex-Khalif had commuiiioated a message to the whole 
Moslem world bewailing his lot and the abolition of the Khilafat and charac- 
terised the act as highly impious. He also declared that the Turkish electors 
had expressly charged the Assembly to continue to serve and uphold Islamic 
ti-aditions. His Majesty, therefore, considered the measure fundameiihilly 
aacnligious and null aiid void. By its unanimous appitival of my election 
a year and a half ago to the supreme magistracy of Islam, and the Moslem 
world having confirmed me in the exorcise of that august function, and the 
lay Turkish Republic having by its infiingoment of real national 
Bovoreignty entirely desisted from all right of paiticipation or interven- 
tion, it is now up to the Moslem world solely that the exclusive 
faculty belongs to pronounce in all authority and with entire freedom 
upon this vital (luestion." The Ivx-Khalif, therefore, invited the most 
authorised chiefs and represeiibatives ol Mussalman communities through- 
out the world to communicate their proposals and concrete contribu- 
tions as soon as possible to the assembly of a gi’and religious inter- 

Islamic Congress, which ho proposed to convoke at an opportune time 

and place, in order to adopt a decision required by the situation. To 
secure the suppoit of the Indian Moslems, the Ex-Khalif also sent a cable 
to Mr. Mahomed Ali at Aligarh, to which the latter replied that while not 
interfeiing with the purely national affairs of Turkey, Indian Mussalmaiis 
are determined to maintain the sacred Khilafat. 

There was a strong iiimour also that the British Govt, was scheming 
with the Ex-Khalif to bring about a state of religious war, and a question 
of bringing over the Ex-Khalif to India to enlist Indian suppoit was also 
mooted. All these however proved futile, especially on the strong stand 
taken by Switzerland, where the Ex-Sultan hod taken asylum, not to peimit 
any political intrigue and propaganda by suppoi-tcrs of the Sultaij Abdul Mstiid. 

The trouble which the Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali foresaw long 

ago actually arose. Claimants for the Khilafat were put forward from several 

countries and the enemies of Islam got busy to foment inter-Islamic 
jealousies. King Hussein of Hedjaz was proclaimed Khalifa in Iraq. The 
Trans- Jordania Govt, and Mesopotamia also proclaimed him Khalif. Another 
Khalifa was sought to be pitched up in Egypt. While some wily Britishers 
even suggested the name of the Nizam of Hyderabad for an Indian Khalif! 

Alarmed at these rapid developments the Prosidonts of the Central Khilafat 
Committee of India and ,Jauiiat-ul-Ulenia Hind cabled on the i 5th March to 
the Sharif Sahib of Mecca “Indiau Mussulmans have read with very groat 
astonishment the announcement in certain quarters of your previous 
declaration that you did not desire the Khilafat and your acceptance of the 
principle that this was a matter for the entire Muslim world to decide. 
Indian Mussalmaiis agree with a similar view of the Egyptian Ulema and 
earnestly hope for cossatiou of such premature announcement. Ihe 
Khilafat question does not depend on the wishes or opinion ol any detach- 
ed group of men but rests wholly on the (jousidered judgment of the entire 
Muslim world.” 

A similar cablegram was sent to the President, .]amiat'ul-Ulema> 
Cairo, and the suppoit of Egyiit was sought to the Indian sug- 
gestion. 
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The Calcutta Khilafat Conference 

On March 1 9th the Khilafat Conference was opened in Calcutta in 
the llalliday Park with Moulana Mahomed All as the President. 
Delegates attended from all over India. The Conference lasted for 3 days. The 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Maulana Abdur Rauf, in tho 
course of his Urdu address deplored tho action of tho Turks and 
suggested that a Conference of tho whole Muslim world should at onco 
be held either in Egypt or in Persia to settle the question of tho 
Khilafat. 

Tho I’residont, Mr. Mahomed Ali, gave a historical resume of tho 
Khilafat movement during tho past five years and laid bare the 
position of Indian Mussalmans. Regarding their suppoit of tho Turks 
<luiiiig the war which had been adversely criticised in Angora, ho said : 

‘Circumstanced as we were, it was not possible for us in India 
to render any military assistance to our Turkish brethren and 
since the Government was hostile to our aspirations towards religious 
solidarity, tho richer men in the community, who have mostly been 
lacking in courage where Govorument is concerned, could not assist the 
Turkish brethren with funds, so that it was only tho i>oor who coubl 
assist them even with money. But everything that was possible for a 
subject nation to do was being done by us, and tho contributions of 
Indian Mussalmans in money, although not great enough to provide 
munitions of war to continue tho tight for any considoiablo length of 
time, indicated our moral support, and tho pressuro that wo brought 
upon the Government could not be considered unappreciable. No one 
can accuse me of ovenuting tho contribution 0 / India to Turkish success, 
in war or in diplomacy, because I have always said that in tho main 
tho battle was fou(?ht and won by our Turkish biethren alone. But 
whether our own contribution was in etfoct great or small, there can 
not be tho least doubt of our true, heart-felt sympathy witli the cause 
of the Khilafat.' 


TREATY OF LAUSANNE. 

‘When tho Treaty of Lausanne was .signed two things loniained for- 

us to do. One was the restoration of the Jajiiat-ul Arab throuj^h tho 

Mussalmans and tho Khilafat. And the other was the le-cstablishmont 

of tho Khilafat itself on a tiim denocratic basis with a ropioscntativc 
council of the Mussalmans of the world to assist tho Khilafat in its 
great task which h.ad been neglected lor generations pjist but which we 
could not afford to neglect any longer if w'o are to save tho Jvhilafat 

from repeated attacks by non-Moslems and save Islam itself from internal 
decadence.' 

After discussing the question of restoring the Holy Lands the Moulana 
referred to the present position of the Khalifat and said: — 

Tt was decided that delegations should go from India to Angora 
and Constantinople as well as to the Hec^ja.i ajid Najd. Mesopotamia, 

Syria and Palestine had ariived at a common understandiiig with 

our Moslem brethren abioad with regal d to the future of the 

Khilafat. The most disquieting feature of the situation with regard to 
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this was that indioations were iiot wanting that many of the Turks 

who had been educated in Europe had lost a good deal of Islamic 
spiiituality and wore heedlessly rushing into the materialism of Europe. 

To-day we are face to face with the fact that the Island of Arabia 
is still in non-Moslem hands and that we cannot rely upon the nilers 
set up by England in portions of that island to assist in freeing our 
Holy Land from non-Moslem domination and control and that the very 
champio] s of the Turkish Khilafat arc alleged to have discontinued 
theii' foui-couturics old conncctioiiH with that Khilafat. It may seem 
that wo are more Arab than the Arabs and more Turkish thaji the 

Tiuks but if our Islamic obligations are understood it will bo apparent 
th.at all that we are is Moslems. As Moslcma we who are not Aiabs 
cannot let the Arabs hand over the dominion over the Island of Arabia 
to non-Moslems and as Moslems, once moie we rannot countenance a 
ficction of the Turkish nation disconnecting ite national Government 
fiom the Khilafat. 

Proceeding to exi)ouiid the Khilafat policy a.** he understood it, 
Moulaiia Mahomed Ali said : 

Islam, as jireached and practised by the last of the prophets, was 
the culmination of all prophecy. Mussalmans are to preach this faith 
to mankind and to persuade the world to conform to the toiteta of 
Islam, and since pmctice is essential for faith and mere belief is not 
sufficient, there must be an organisation which should see that freedom 
to preach as well as to pi of ess is preserved and there must be at 

least a pait oi God’s oaith where our professions should be practised 

without any let or hindrance. 

The Khilafat is such an organisation with the Khalifa as the 
^iRonal centre and the Jajirut-ul-Arab as its local centre. Every 
Musalman is a soldier in God's peace-loving army and the Khalifa is 
the Commai der of the Faithful and the Generalissimo of that army. 
That aimy was about to bo crushed and its chief commander was to 
have been letained as a captive but our Turkish brethren by their 
saciifices saved IsLam from this disaster. The citadel of Islam, however, 
where even n. beaten aimy would take refuge and prepare for recom- 
mencing hostilities, is in the enemy’s hands and until and unless we 
rcstoie the Jafiiut-ul-Arab to the Khalifa our victory is incomplete and 
our future is insecure. But the reported action of some of our Turkish 
biethi-cn with regard to the Khilafat would moan that the largest section 
of God's army refuses to serve God and to realise his kingdom on 
earth ard this disaster woulJ be far greater for the Mussalmans of 
the world than anything that had hitherto happened. It is true that 
for generations past the Khilafat has not been functioning properly and 
effectively as we told our Turkish brethren in our cable to them recently. 
But the revival of the Khilafat is to-day, as it has always been, our 
ideal and the moment we cease to retain that as our ideal we cease 
to be Moslems as well. 

EUROPE’S DARKEST HOUR. 

Materialism is at its height to-day in Europe so much so that 
even some of the governing classes in Turkey do not seem to have 
escaped it, but there are not wanting unmistakable signs to indicate 
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that this is Jlurope’s darkest hour before dawn and tnau the dawn 
itself will not any longer be delayed. Mon like Mr. H. G. Wells have 
given expression to their own faith which they call modern, and but 
for a few remnants of their early upbringing as Christians and of their 
more recent materialism and overweaning confidence in their own 
knowledge their modern faith is no other than the most ancient faith 
of Islam, the genesis of which forms repeatedly a chapter of the Koran. 
It is nothing but the recognition of the solo sovereignty of God, 
the resignation of the human to the divine will or rather the realisa- 
tion of the identity of the human with the divine purpose of life which 
is summed up in the well-known creed of Islani ; 'Theie is no Cod 
but God.' For a world so situated it will be the greatest disaster if 
any section of Mussalmaiis discard the ancient faith of Islam and instead 
of re-oiganising the institution of Khilafat with a world-wide biotherhood 
above fill national rancour and ill-will and with the ideal of dethron- 
ing War and substituting Fojoe decides to disoontinuo tli it institution itself. 

The president next dealt with the ([uestion of the Khilafat activity so 
far a.s it concerned Government and emphasised th it tlio 1 estoration of 
the Jaiirut-ul-Arab was iiecessxry before Indian Mus-salinans as Kliilal'a- 
tists could make thoir j^oace with Government. 

MAULANA SAHIU HOS8AIN AHMAD 

On the Conferenoo meeting the next day Maidaua Sahid liossain Ahmad, 
an ox-president of the Khilafat Conference, gave a religious exposition of the 
Khilafat, and in the course of a long urdu speech said : — 

The Prophet has said that the best kind of jehad is to speak the 
truth to an oppressive king. In India where to raise a voice in defence 
of the Khilafat is a heinous crime, still the Moslems have not budged 
an inch. They have done the best of jehad. In the teeth of all op- 
pression by Govt, they have helped the Turks with money and moral 
suppoi't. 

SHUDDHI AND COW'KILLINU. 

Referring to the couiitei-moctiiig of other rnoslorns under the insr 
piration of the Bengal Ministers and Europeans who wanted to creatts 
a split amongst the Congro.ss-Khilafat party, he s.aid : The traitors 
are trying to destroy the Klii'alat and eradicate its very spirit from 
the world. A meeting of Moslems, apparently called by the ministers, 
was held day before yesterday on the Maidan, to (mnsider Shudhi, 
Sangathan, cow-killing and the other piohlems. The real motive underlying 
was to create discoid botwooii FJiiidin ai.d Moaleni.s. liut, 1 ask, why 
no action has been taken against the Chiistian missionaries who are daily 
converting thousands to Christianity 1 

When in Mecca, 1 enquired of Sharif Hossein if he ever aspired to 
be independent and to revolt against the authority of the Turks. Sharif 
Hossein, in the Khair-Kaaba, swore by God that he had no such intoiition. 
But to-day we find his son trying to secure for his father the hi/*h iKist 
of Khalif of the Moslem World. Ihe Khilafat has been divided inlx) two. 
One is the Khilafat that has been given by the sons of Adam, \shethcr, 
Indian or European, Muslim, or Christian or Hindu. Ik is asked hy 
some of our brothers how a man can be the Khalifa of God, but 1 bog 
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to gay that if a man can be the son of God, why cannot he as well his 
'vice~regGiit on eaiih. 

KHILAFAT KHAS8A. 

Khilafat Khassa (special) is given to one person, who is enjoined 
to see to the peace of the world and see that people put under his care 
carry out the commandments of God. But this Khilafat must be like 
the Papal authority which is impotent and thrives on the sufferonce of 
the people but has no power to punish even an ordinary thief. To keep 
up the splendour of Islam, to make ptovision for the administration of the 
State, and take up aims in defence of religion and country is the duty of 
the Khalifa Khassa. 

We all kiow what fc^haiif Hossein has done and we know that ho 
cannot as a consequence lightfully claim the Khilafat. So long as the 
Arabs were true, the whole Moslem World sided with them, but now, 

w’heii they have broken the traditiois of the Prophet, they cannot command, 
ai.d lightfully claim, obedience from the Moslems. Because the Tuiks have 
to long Veen cai lying out the oneious duties of the Khalifa very justly, 

the Khilafat naturally remained with the Turks for six centuiios. One 

ai.d only one peison can he a Khalifa at a time, and there is a ‘Hadeth’ 
of the Piophot to the effect that if in the lifetime of one Caliph another 
claims it, and has pot himself declared, then the second one should bo 
killed. 

A DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTION. 

Iho Khilafat is not a personal propei-ty. It is an essentially 

democratic institution. The acid test as to any person's claim to the 
office of the Caliph is whether the claimant is a fit person for it, according 
to democratic piinciples. If a man is elected by the representatives of 
the people to be the Caliph, he is to be regaided as such. Similarly 
if by the (.oncengus of opinion of the elected lepresentatives of the 
people the Caliph is found wanting, he may be deposed. It is said that 
the Caliph must be elected by all the Moslems, but this is imposible arid 
impractical le as all Moslems cannot gather at one time and place lor 
lecoiding their opinion. Giave icsponsibilities aie attached to the post 
of the Caliph aid peihaps it has not alw^ays hoeii possible lor the latter 
Caliphs of the House of Ottoman to acquit themselves well. 

It is said that the Indian Moslems have so long been fighting for 
the Khilafat aid the Tuiks, but to-day those very Turks for whom they 
ha\e been agitating ha'vc abolished this institution. We were fighting 
against the dismcmloimeiit of the Khilafat and against the enemies of 
Islam who weio tiding their best to biing about the desti notion of 'lurkoy. 
The histoiy of Afghanistan will show you the intention of the English 
to destioy all Islamic States. So long as Russia was strong and a menace 
to India, England tiied her best to maintain Afghanistan as a strong 
iwwer, for as a buffer state between Russia and India, she would best serve 
England's interests. But to-day when ihe menace to India from Russia 
is eliminated, we find the British at once pouncing upon Afghanistan and 
trying to bring it under her subjugation. 

Europe has for long been tiying to alienate the Indian Moslems from 
the Turks. In the internal administration of Turkey we should not 
interfere, and without knowing the real situation we should not be canied 
away by the news spread through the agency of enemy propagandist. 
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ADVICE GRATtS. 

Referring to the sudden exhibition of solicitous concorn of Anglo- 
Indian journals for the deposed Khalifa the Moulaiia said : The 
very papers who not long a^fo were abusing the Khilafat propagandii 
here are now coming out with long pitiable tales of the danger 
to Islam fiom the abolition of the Khilafat by the Turks. Yon 
should understand the real motive of this propaganda. People like 
Mr. Ghuznavi and others, who had never joined the Khilafat before, are 
l ow giving advice gratis to the people to accept Sharif Hosseiu as Caliph. 
To me Shaiikat Ali is a thousand times better qualified man for the post 
of Caliph than Sharif Hossoin. The Arabs have neither railway, nor 
posts, nor telegraphs, nor are they economically self-sufficient. How 
then can such a person as Sharif Hosseiii claim the Khilafat for himself T 
After all this, I must toll you that the Turks arc the only people fit 
to be the guaidians of Islam and the dignity of the Caliph. 

The speaker then appealed to the Muslims for oOntiibutions to keep 
up the Khilafat to its old glory. 

Resolutions. 

Th« iollowing resoluliont were adopted at the lecond and third da>’s siti ng 
of lha Conference on the 20ih and 21at March last 

THE TUBKIBH BEPVBLIC AVD THE KHILAFAT , 

(1) The CalcottA Khilafat Conference earneBtly invites the attention of the 
UnfBBlmana ol India in particular and the Mnssalmans of the world in general to 
the delicate sltaatlon created by the declaration of the Turkish Uepnblio with 
regard to the Khilafat, This eonfenoce bt-llevts that the crisis which has so an- 
expectedly arisen ii a leveTe trial of their judgment and prudence and ol their 
anity ol thought and action, and that undue baste and precipitancy are as likely 
to produce dangerous results aa undue delay and neglect. This conference consi- 
ders it essential that Mnssalmans should act with patience and prudence instead of 
becomiug nnduly excited aud permitting themselves to be too readily induenced, and 
that the views and objects of the men in authority at Angora which are not yet 
clear and need further elucidation should first be ascertained beyond a shadow oC 
doubt and in full detail. This conference declares its approval of the representa- 
tion jointly cabled by the Central Khilafat Committee aud the Jamlat ul-Ulema 
to Angora and appeals to all Mussalmaiis that until und uDless a conclusive result of 
these communications is arrived at, they will abstain from forming a dnal opinion and 
they will refrain from doing anything likely to disturb unity aud leopardise the 
solidarity of the Mnssslmans of the world. 

THE JAZIUJLT-DL-ABAB. 

(2) The CalcutlB Khilafat Conference proclaims that according to Islamic injunc- 
tions, it Is the religions and national duty of the Mnssalmans of the entire world, at all 
times aud in all otrcumstanoeSi to keep the Jaelrat-al- Arab free from every form of alien 
and non-mnslim Influences and domination. This Conference, therefore, declares that 
so long as the Jazirac-nl-Arab is not completely freed from such InflueDoes and domi- 
nation, It will remain -the religions and national dniy of the Mussalmans of India to 
continue to use all possible means to attain this object and that the sitaatlon that 
has recently arisen with regard to the Khilafat question does not in the least affect 
their duty whether judged by the canons of Islamic law and those of sonod policy. 

SBABIV BUBBAIM COBDBUKED 

(.S) The Calcutta Khilafat Conference expresses its regret and anxiety with re- 
gard to the declaration in certain circles in Palpstina concerning the dr olaratlon 
of the assumptlnn of the offlie ol Khalif by Sheriff Husiain and declares on behalf 
of Indian MussalmAns that they are not prepared to accept any action taken by 
a partlenlar gronp or country without eonsnltation wiih the Unssalmans of the- 
entire world. 
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THI INATITVTIOH OF THI KHILAFAT. 

{i) The Caloatta Ehilafat Ooolerenoe eoafldentlj deolarei that lilamio Efaliatat 
‘Bignftlei Islamic Qoverntoent. the object of which la the defence of Islam and of 
the Ifailim commnnitj and the head of this Gofernment is the Ehalila and be 
is called the Ohief ol the Faithlnl. At present when all other Islam id Govhrnmenta 
liave eeased to exist and only a few scattered HosUm states remain, existence of 
Islamic Ehilafat means Chat the Islamic Gofernment which is the strongst in all the 
Islamio world and possesses amongst them the greatest degree of temporal power lor 
the ohamplonship a^ protection of the Blosllm oommanlty and the Islamic shariat 
and is eager to andertake it, is accepted as the Oentral Islamic Government. Since, at 
present the Turkish Gofernment possesses these qaallftoations in a greater measure than 
other Islamic Gofernments, natnially it ia the only one that deserves to retain thte 
oentral position. This Oonferenoe declares that it the men in aDthorltj in the present 
TarkiSh Gofcrnmenl desire to follow a oonrse which Is apprehendsd to be prejadlolal to 
this acceptability of the Tniklsh Government, then it is the duty of ibe Masltma of the 
world to invite the attention of the Tnrkish brothers to the necessity of refcrmattoii 
and to take all possible steps In this b^alf. Mnssalmans of India tinst that Masllmo 
o( the world will co-operate with them in this great endeavour and will concentrate 
Iheir efforts at the present janctnre in the fnrtherenoe of this object. 

THI DBAFT HIKDU MUSLIM FACT. 

(5) The Calcutta Ehilafat Ooeferenoe fully sappoits the draft Hlnda-liuBlim 
Fact which the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and the Bengal Provincial 
Ehilafat Committee have after jiint oonsnltation and deliberation adopted. This 
Conference however desires to elucidate the tact that In determining the communal 
shares in representation and other privileges in this pact, it is not intended that 
f‘fleot should be given to this diatiibntion of shares by means ol any measure to be 
adopted by the exieting legUlatnre or through the instrumentality of the present buresn- 
ccatio Government. This Conference declares that all that is Intended is that a clear 
and satisfactory decision should be placed before the country with regard to the 
represontatlve and other piivilegee of Hmdos and tfaBsalroans reipectively, to which the 
future national Government of India wpnld give effect when it is established. This 
Conteronce, therefore, views with great diifavonr the regrettable efforts which some 
Mnssalmans of the Bengal LegiBlattve Council have made with regard to thlB distribu- 
tion of communal shares in that Connell and for which they have attempted to seek 
autboiity in the Densal Hindn-Uuslim Fact. 



The Aka'li Movement 

Since its baptism of fire at the Jaliianwalla Bagh the Punjab. ha» 
had two similar, though much smaller, ordeals to pass through. One 
was at Nankaiia Sahib in 1921, and the other so late as in February 
last at Jaito in Nabha. The history of the earlier Sikh movement will 
be found recorded in previous issues of the hhGlISTl^: {f. Of late the 
Akali Sikhs have attracted more and more attention and now they 
virtually sway the whole community. The name “ Akali ” is derived 
from AKALi meaning God, the Death-less. 

After the massacre at Naiikaua, the volume of Sikh feeling rose 
to a high pitch and the hands of the Akalis were strengthened by 
» great influx of public sympathy and funds. It was at this .iunoture that 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ideal of sacrifice and suffering and non-violence was 
impressed upon the Akalis and they adopted that ideal as their creed. 

The last great Akali mai-tyrdom was at Guru-ka-bagh. This was 
a shrine H miles from Amritsar where the Mohunt i]i possession was 
as immoral as a Mohunt could be, and the Gurdwara Prabhaiidhak 
Committee failing to reform him, came to a settlement with him allowing 
him to retain the house attached to the shrine wliile he had to leave 
the shrine to the Committee. Close to the shrine, w'as a piece of waste 
ground covered with scrub which had always been used for cutting fire- 
wood to cook the food for the pilgiims that visited Guru-ka-Bagh. It 
was “No Man's Land,” untaxed for revenue purijoses, and of no value 
to the priest himself— a bit of “jungle.” The pilgrims had obviously 
to be fed each day whoever held posssssioii of the shrine, and it had 
been an immemorial custom to out the wood from this bit of iungle. 
But the ejected priest had been nureing vengeance in his heart ever 
since the day of his ejection. He found an occasion, in this cutting of the 
wood from the jungle, to invoke the protection of the law. He claimed 
the waste ground as belonging to the house and not to the shrine. And Gov- 
ernment otficials at once sided with him and ordered the wood-cutting to 
cease and established a cordon of militai-y police to protect the disputed 
plot of ground. Then began the famous passive resistance drama at, 
Guru-ka-Bagh the news of which travelled not only over the Punjab- 
but to the I'est of India as well, making the name of this place famous 
in the history of modern times. From every side the Akali Sikhs came 
pouring into Amritsar in order to go out to Guru-ka-Bagh and take i)art 
in the cutting of the w'ood, and proitching non-violence, to disobey the order 
and thus court arrest. 

They were composed chiefly of ex-soldiers who had served in 
ihe Great War, in Flanders, in Mesopofc, in East Africa, in Palestine. But 
there were also with them mere youths below the military age, and also 
old veterans who liiul served in many frontier campaigns and had long ago 
retired from military service. First of all, on their arrival at Amritsar, 
they presented themselves at the Golden Temple in companies, called Jathas, 
and spent the night there in singing hymns to the praise of God. Their 
cry *' Sat Sri Akul” (Glory to the true, the doath-Iess) used to go up the 
whole night through. They spent the whole time in the precincts of 
13 
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the Golden Temple. Each company of Akaliu took the solemn vow of 
iioii’resiBtauce before the Sacred Book of the Sikhs, called the Granth 
Sahib, which contains the hymns of the Gurus. Then, when their own turn 
came in the list, they marched out with a garland of white flowers 
unoircling their black turbans and with the light of devotion in their 
faces. As each company passed through the streets of Amritsar the cry 
went up from men, women and children “ Sat Sri Akal,” and each company 
replied with one voice, “ Sat Sri Akal.'* 

The Police Binitality. 

Mr. Andrews who was an eye-witness to the scene thus describes it ; — 

"In the first instance the police ofhcers who vere on the spot with 
detachments of military police, arrested those who committed trespass while 
attempting to cut the fire- wood, 'iho sentences after an'est wore usually 
six months rigorous imprisonment. But when the Akali jathas came 
pouring in from Amritsar and the arrest ran into many hundreds the 
order came down from Simla that no more piisoners were to be made, 
but that the “minimum of force” was to bo employed in order to 
prevent the Akalis from cutting wood. The military police employed were 
chiefly and purposely drawn from the frontier tribes. These very soon got 
out of hand, and some very serious iii.iurios were given. Then further 
orders came down from Simla that blows on the head must be avoided. 
The iiolico who had been called in from other districts were gettirin 
more and more out of hand. There were brought to me immediately 
for investigation some bad cases of police assaults upon villagers, and 
1 found on inquiry that they were true in the main and l eportod them 
to the Deputy Commissioner. 

“ When the companies had reached Guru-ka-Bagh 1 was allowed ti> 
go into the inner shrine \Nith them and to hear them take the vow 
of non-violence over again. After this they presented themselves, about 
twelve at a time, in front ot the line of military police. They came 
up to within about a foot and a half, with their hands placed together 
in an attitude of prayer. Ihey Avere silent and absolutely passive. At 
this stage the police officer gave an order and one after another of 

the Akalis were knocked down with heavy blows. They rose again 

from the ground and stood silent ns before and were knocked down 
again. There was a huge crowd of villagers looking on, of whom a 
large propoition were women. 1 was standing on the edge of the 
crowd and could see the horror and at the same time the religious 
rapture with which they witnessed the blows that felled to the ground 
the Akalis. They were all praying, and the muffled cry arose, like 

the murmur of an approaching storm, “ Sat h'ri Akal/' I saw the 
blows given by the military police becoming more and more brutal and 
turned away at last sickened at the sight. 

The Government brought to an end, immediately alter this, the 
use of force, and returned to their previous polioy of arrest. Soon tho 
number of the piisoners taken, if 1 remember rightly, exceeded n 

thousand ; and yet the enthusiasm among the Akalis daily inoreased. 
At last an ingenious move was made by a Goveimment suppoiter. The 
piece of land from which the fire-wood was needed waa purohased from 
the n^hant by Sir Ganga Ram and presented to the Akalis gratis for 
the uses of the shrine. Thus the trouble ended.” 
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The Abdication of the Maharaja Nabha 

Then came another blow. In June 1923 Govoriimeiit deposed 
the orthodox and popular Sikh Prince, the Miharaja of Nabha. a 
Phulkian Prince, and inflicted another deep wound on Sikh 
hearts. Maharaja Ripudainaii Singh had rendered meritorious Korvioes to 
Government during the Great War but he was too independent to 
brook the hauteur of Bi'itish oflicials, and tluis incurred the seiious 
displeasure of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and his band of ‘strong men'. The 
Maharaja was a highly educated mati, and as a Member of the 
Imperial Couiicil had stood against Government and for popular measure. 
Ho was also a great religious reformer, and it is said that of all the 
Sikh Princes he was the only one who had by heart tlio sacred verses 
of the Gurus, His intimate and open connection with the Gurdwara 
Refoi-m Committee was looked on with groat suspicion by Government and 
rho myrmidons of Mi?hael O’Dwyer were waiting for an opportunity bj 
pay off old scores. The Sikh Committee now challenged the action 
of the Government and asked it to publish the whole truth. The S. G. 
P. C., which IS the elected Sikh representative committee managing all Sikh 
temples, issued a public statement and sent telegrams challenging the right of 
the Government of India to depose an independent Sikh Chief. For, according 
the treaties between the British Government and the Phulkian States 

Government has no power to depose any Sikh Chief. The S. G. P. C. 
further ohallengod that the alleged voluntary abdication of the Maharaja 
of Nabha was a specious camouflage and that the Maharaja had been tho 
victim of a cleverly conceived and relentlessly carried out official sobomo 
for depriving him of his birth-right— the throne of Nabha. In accordance 
with the promise of the tenth Guru of the Sikhs, made to tho house of 
Phulkian “ Your House”, the Maharaja of Nabha is looked up on with 
religious sentiment. Government retaliated by declaring the S. G. P. (f. 
and the Akali Dal as unlawful Associations and arrested the first 
Committee wholesale on 13th October 1924. After a piotracted tiial during 
November to January ’24, the Akali loaders wore cojivii-ted. A 
second committee took its place and on January 7tli Goveinmeiit 
arrested its 02 members through an armed force of police officers ar.d 
constables in uniform who tried to force their way into the Sikh 
Holiest of Holies, that is, Sri Akal Takhat of Amiitsav -a place 
where no iion-Sikh or a man with the vanities of worldly power, 

or the insignia of woidly authority, or even a Sikh not strict in tho 

observance of his religious duties, can enter. Thousands of Sikhs flof!ko{l 
to the place and icmaining perfectly non-violent offered to die in front 
of their temple rather than allow tho desecration of the holy place. 
Un llth January the ottices of the S. G. 1^. C. were raided by armed 
police for full 6 hours and all papers etc. wore taken away and tlio 

place thoroughly ransacked. 

The Akalis ou their side went on sending a continuous stream of 
Jathae of 2b each to visit the Guidwar Gangsar at Jaito in Nabha to 
pray for the Maharaja, and for this purpose an Akand Putha or a rori- 
tiuuouB reading of the Granth was stai'ted. Batches of Sikhs wore 
arrested everyday at Jaito in Nabha State and at Bhai Phem in the 
District of Lahore. These men arrested in the pursuance of their 
leligiouB rights were being treated like ordinary criminalB and felons 
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in His Majesty’s jails. They were made to live on repugnant food 
nnfit for human consumption, sleep in dirty jail blankets and live in 
solitary cells. Some .of them have since died in Multan and Mont- 
gomeiy jails on account of the' severe beating and the inhuman 
treatment of the jail authorities. 

As summaiised by Sardar Didar Singh of Amritsar in a cable to 
the Prime Minister dated 16th Febinary 1924, “ the Govoriimeiit has 

been guilty of : — 

“1. Forcible deposition of the Maharaja of Nalha under the false 
plea that he has abdicated voluntarily. 2. Interference in the nianage- 
inont of Sikh temples or sacred ceremonies conducted therein with a 
view to suppress the ligitimate exercise of religious rights. 3. BnuTiing of 
the sacred Sikh symbol Kirpan which eveiy baptised Sikh must carry on 
his person. 4. Incarceration in jails of thousands of innocent Sikhs who have 
piotestod against the high-handedness of Government in a perfectly non- 
violent manner, and inhictiiig inhun an toiturcs on Akalis in Jail and 

outside. 6. Sikhs have been the nosi loyal friends and suppoiters of the 
Hritish Government since the miiiiny of 1 867. They furnished more than 
1/^6,000 iccruits in the War and have fought valiantly for the King 

Knipeior on all occasions. 

“In 1923 when the riinoe of Wales visited the Punjab some 

(jovennuent Ohicials expressed to nio their suspicion that some mischief 

iijoiii^ers had made a seciet plot against the sacred person of the rriiice. 
J, as a ineniber of the S. G. P. C. gave u written assurance for the 
personal safety of the Prince and deputed Akalis to keep watch ever 
the person of the Prince. Further, during the Hindu-Muslim riots at 
Amritsar the S. G. 1*. C. rendered unique service in maintaining peace, 
which was recognised even by Government.” 

The Firing at Jaito. 

Failing to make any impression and resolv<.d to undergo a 
huge sacritico of life, if necessary, the Akalis then decided to send bigger 
Jathas to Jaito. On February 9tli, a Jatha of 600 Akalis started 
from Aniiiteai'. Throughout the previous week a large iiuml)er of 
Akalis were coming here as it had been given out by the Jathedar 
Akal Takht that this Jatha w’ould after reaching Jaito either lay dowrj 
its life or resume the alleged interiupred Akhand path at Gurdwara 
Gangsar. For this purpose an' Akhand path was also started at Akal 
Takht. At about 12 noon, before the usual jatha of 26 leaving for Jaito 
iii d thence to Bhai Pheru every moniing had been despatched, the 
Jatha of 500 led by an Akali band and a batch of about 10 Nirmala 
Sadhua was hailed in front of the Akali Takht. The Jathedar Akal 
Takht then offered a final sermoii and prayers iinpreBsing on the jatha 
tm adhere to non-violence even if Government resorted to tortures 
and prayed for the successful aocomplishment of their object. He said 
that this jatha was going out to complete 101 Akhand paths in the 
place of one which had been interrupted at Jaito. One member of 
the Jatha then read out its parting message to the people haying 
that it would never return home unless Akhand paths were oosapleted. 

The Jatba reached Nabha on the 21 st and were at once met by 
A fusillade of fire. Words fail to describe the horrors that followed. 
Here are some eye-witnesses account. 
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THE JAITO OUTRAGE 

Eyo'Witneaae*’ Account 

Mobsts. Mahindsr Singh, Harban Singh, M. A. and Professor 
Bhagat Bam Singh, b.a., b.T., gave a veiy vivid account of the 
tragedy. They say : — 

*‘We feel it our duty to place before the public tiue facts about 
the tragedy relating to the Shahidi Jatha ai d the Sikh Sai'gat which 
took place at Jaito on February 21, 1924. 

“Wo statted from Amritsar on the evening of Februaiy 20th and 
reached Bhatinda at 12 in the night. We started back from Bhatiiidn 
in the morning train and having learnt that passengeia who got down, 
at the Jaito Railway Station were not allowed to proceed to the town 
we bought tickets for Romana Albel Singh. Ordinarily the train stopn 
at Romana. but on the morning of Februaiy 21 the train did not 
stop there. We had to get down at Kot Kapum at about 4 a.m. 
Wo travelled on foot to Bargari village where we were told that the 
pJatha was stopping and reached there at about 7 a.m. 

“ The Jatlia was encamped in an open place. The recitation ot 
“ Asaki-Var ” was over at about 9 a.m. No speeches were delivered 
on any topic whatever. By 1 1 the Jatha and Sangat took their 
morning meals at the local Guiudw^ara. Within an hour, i. e., at about 
12 noon, the Jatha started for Gurudwara Gaiigsar which is about R 
miles from Bargari. At the lowest estimate the public following the Jatha 
numbered more than 25 thousand consisting of old men, women, chil- 
dren, both Sikhs and non-Sikha. The Jatha moved slowly. More 
Sangat from the neighbouring villages joined later on. The whole 
gathering was moving in an atmosphere of reverence and peace. The 

iioii-violeut character of the Jatha and the Sangat can well he realised 

from the fact that all the time we were with the Jatha we did not 
notice anybody in possession of any weapon. Although the public 
moving with the Jatha was very large, yet there was not the least 

clement of disorder. The Jatha was moving with the public on its 

light and left, 5 Nishaii Sahibs in front and Guru Granth Sahib hi 
the middle of the Jatha. 


“ Goli Chalaga*’ !! 

“When the Jatha reached a distance of about 150 yaids from the 
Gurdwai'a Tibi Sahib, a European officer approached and said, 
Tiukhro, Ooli chalaega, fire karega.” His voice must have only been 
beard by a few. The Jatha continued to proceed in the same orderly 
manner. No provocation of any soi-t whatever was offered by word and 
deed and there was no indication of violence. The European Officer 
rushed towards the military and gave a signal, and fire was opened 
from all three sides. Firing was resumed thrice at short intervals. The 
firing was quite indiscriminate and as a result several fell down dead 
and a very large number were wounded. The number of pasualties in 
our estimate could not have been less than 40 dead an() 60 wounded* 
Some of thci speotatois turned hack* but the Jatha with 3 or 4 thousand 
people reached Gurdwara Tibi Sahib under fire. The dead and the 
wouiided from amongst the Sangat were seen scattered in the ooru 
fields while those belonging to the Sahidi Jatha were carried by thflir 
13a 
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coinrades to the Gurdward Tibi Sahib. Medical staff travelling with 
the Jatba aud the store of medicinosi etc., were taken in oustody. 
No one was allowed to attend to the wounded. The dead bodies 
iirere not allowed to be removed and some persons who hod succeeded 
in picking up a few' of the wounded and dead were maltreated and the 
bodies were forcibly snatched. Water was not allowed to be taken 
from the well near by. A squadioii of the cavalry was seen galloping 
towaids the luiiiiing people with naked swords. 

It seems that the authorities of the State had used all their skill 
in strategy in order to stop all access to Gurdwara Gangsar. Barbed 
wire fences had been made. Rows of bullock carts filled with thorns 
were fixed with heavy chains across the way to Gurdwara Gangsar. 

" After depositing the wounded and the dead in the Gurdawara Tibi 
Sshib, the Jatha proceeded towards Gurdwara Gangsar. Our party 
decided to go back. We had gone only a short distance when we saw 
Tibi Sahib, in which the Sangat hnd taken shelter, being surrounded 
on all sides by the Military. At this stage our patty was also pursued 
by the cavalry and we w'ere separated. Prof. Harlan Singh reached 
the l)0undary line of the Nabha and Faridkot territories where he met 
Mr. Zimaiid. Just when he reached that place a mouut.ed officer who 
was said to be Saidar Fateh Singh of Faridkot approached them ai.d 
having enquired Mr. Zimandi’s name asked him what he intended to 
■do, whether he wanted to enter the Nabha territory or go back- 
Mr. Zimand replied that he wanted to eitter Jaito but as the autho-* 
lities had not peimitted him he iiitended to ,go back. He said that he 
was waitin'' for his car. The officer definitely informed him that the 
ear would not return. Mr. Zimand was then led by that officer in 
the' direction of the Jaito Railway Station on foot. The Officer asked 
Prof. Hai'bans Singh to leave that place. He also wanted to know Pix)f. 
Harbans Singh's name, hut the latter did not think it advisable to 
disclose it. Piof. Harbans Singh and his companions walked some 
distance and met their car. Ihey got into the car and' motored back 
to Amritsar. Pi of. Bhagat Ram Singh and Sardar Mahinder Singh of 
Madan and Co. AmiitsAr, walked up to Kot Kapura on foot and on 
'their way they learnt that the Jatba after being severely beaten was 
tied hand and foot and conveyed in caits to the barbed wire enoloflure^ 

Sardar Mabinder Singh, librarian, Khalsa College, Amrihtek', atid 
Bhai Tera Singh Giana reached village Ram Singh Waja on ttieif^ Viriby 
to Kot Kapura. They stayed at Ram Singh Wala for t|ie nignt. T%ey 
iaw two sowars who hftd come to the village in seainh of a wounded 
pisr^n conveyed to that place. The sowars deipatided the wounded 
permn from the villagers. In case the villagers ifalled to hand over the 
woutMled person their properties would be confiscated by . the State 
authorities. At Kot Kapura they came iguoss an old woman who w'as 
ah eye-witness of the whole tragedy. She related to them tbh fate . of 
the Jatha which she said was veiy seveiely beaten and tied hand ahd 
foot. Aa to the ti«atment meted out to the ladies she told them that 
wfaile ^ey were ufider custody in Gurdwara Tibi Sahib they had the 
foulest lan^gUage used to thbm and were roughly hai^dled. Two of the 
young ladies were outrageously insulted. Two ladies died in the Tibi 
Sbihib Gurdwara." 
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Mr. Gulab Singh’s Statbubnt 

And here is another acoount given by Sardir Gulab Singh M. L. A. 
who issued the following statement; — 

'^A great tragedy has occurred at Jaito> Nabha State. Though the 
number of casualties so far ascertained is less, yet the moral significance 
is gi'eater because the perpetrator of this tragedy was not an irrespon*- 
sible and immoral Mahant employing badmashes but a civilized Power 

with high professions and well informed about the object and methods 
of its victims. At the same time the sacrifice is more precious to the 
•Sikhs as the suffering Jatha was not caught unawares but from the very 
beginning of its march knew that the supreme sacrifice might be required 
of it, and knowing this voluntarily and cheerfully went to meet that 
fate, rather than suriender its dear religious right of freely visiting 

ai.d worshipping in its beloved Guru’s Gurdwara. 

HfSTORlOAL 

" The British Administration of Nabha, carried on by a civilian officer 
of the Government of India since the forcible deposition of the Maha- 
lafa, had stopped all access to the Guidwara, Jaito, since the end of 
August 1923, and on the l4th September had arrested the whole con- 
gregation assembled there for the purpose of listening to the continual 
recitation “(Akhand Path)” of the Holy Guru Granth Sahib. Not only 
this, «veti the 'Grauthi dually reciting at that tim.3 and the attendants on 
the Holy Scripture were dragged away from before the Holy Book 
and arrested and the recitation interrupted. This was the greatest 

<\esecratioii according to Sikb belief. 

The news spread i|uickly abroad and from the very next day, i.e.^ 
) .%th September, parties of Sikh pilgrims began to arrive at Jaito for 
the purpose of visiting the Gurefwara and running the Akhand Path. 

But, as before, the Guidwara was kept closed against them on the 
baseless plea that the Sikhs wanted to gather in that Guidwara for the 
purpose of political agitation, while the fact is that all those arrested 
ill the Gurdwara were doing nothing but either reciting the Holy Book 
or listening to the recitation. It is preposterous to hold that protesting 
within the boundaries of the Nabha State against the grievous wrong 
done to the Master of the State is sedition against his State and dis- 
obedience to his orders ; it is still more preposterous to hold that- 
reciting the Sciiptuves and praying for the MahaTaja in the Gurdwara- 
was anything political or seditious. Yet the British Administration of 
Na^bha has been prevontiug the Sikhs from visiting the Gurdwara and 
praying therein for the last 5 mouths aiid more. About 5000 Sikhs 
bad walked .hundreds of miles to JaitOi and suffered untold hardships 
at the hands of the authorities without being able to visit the Gurdwara^ 
or reropen the Akhand Pat;h. 

** Seeing that all this saorifioe seemed to have 110 effect on the callous 
, and to put an end to the prolonged agony of the Sikhs by an 
extreme sacrifice, it was decided that - a congregation of 500 devoted 
Sikhs should walk on foot to Jaito and remaining perfectly non-violent to 
impress the authorities by their saciifice about the sinceiity and depth of the 
religious feeling of the Sikhs. The Jathedar of Sri Akal Takht issued an 
announoemeiit to this effect in veiy clear teims full two w*ecks before tbe 
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depaiture of the Jatha. Only those SiVhs were allowed to join the Jatha 
who could be relied upon to remain perfectly non-violent under all circum- 
stances. ' On February 9th, the Basaiit Parcbami day, the Jatha assembled 
before Sri Akal Takht, Amritsar, and took the pledge of non-violence, the 
Jathedar again exhoiting them solemnly to fulfil their vow. As instruct-^ 
ed, the Jatha during its progress to Jaito abstained from making any 
speeches ard confined itself to singing hymrs or reciting from the Holy 
Snipture. The affection evoked by the Jatha on its way was a clear proof 
of the fact that it was going with the blessings of all Bikhs to fulfil their 
heart-felt desire. 

“ Ihe composition of the Jatha itself was another proof of the support 
of all Sikhs. There were men drawn from all districts. There were meji 
of different professions, and even a number of meek Sadhus. The Jathedar 
( f Sri Akal Takht and a Granthi of the Golden Temple also accompanied 
the Jatha. 

The March to Jaito 

‘'After 1.3 days’ marching the Jatha, composed of only those who had 
started oath-bound from Sri Akal Takht, reached Jaito on the afterroon 
of the Slst Febiuar'y, the anniversary day of the great tiugedy of Nankana 
SnhiK The authorities, as they had already announced, informed the Jatha 
that only 50 of its members cBuld be allowed to enter the Gurdwara and 
(cmplete Akhnid Path on giving an undertaking that they would leave the 
Gurdwara iir mediately after. The Jatha already stated its position on the 
way ar.d repeated it to the authorities at Jaito that it had come only for the 
purpose of visiting the Gurdwara and restoring the Akhand Path, ar'.d that 
t>ulmitting to the required conditions about the number of visitors and the 
time of stay ould amount to surrendering the religious right of freely 
visiting, congregating and worshipping in a Gurdwara. On this it was 
asked to disperse. Fire was then opened. The Jatha remained unmoved 
ai d undeterred. It marched on until it reached Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib 
which is at out 400 yards from Gangsar Gurdwara, the destination. Here 
the dead and wour.d^ were deposited and the Jatha again moved on singing 
hjinis. Ihe police and militaiy then fell upon them with lathis and beat 
them down serseless, carried them louid with ropes as piisoneis to the foit 
near by. It is also learnt that the authorities did not' spare even the 
sigbt^seers and many casualties from firing are reported from unong the 
oitiwd. The total n’omber of casualties so far known is about 15 dead 
aid 55 wounded. 

" Sedulous attempt was made by the authorities to prevent important 
persons from watching the happening so that they might be free to do 
what they liked and afterwai^s manufacture any version they pleased. 
Mr.'S, ^imar.d, an American journalist, who had come as a special 
•oorrespondeiit of the " Kew York Times ”, was not allowed to enter 
ir.to the Nabha territory and was ordered -to quit the Faridkote teni- 
tpi^r at once. Members of the Assembly and the Punjab Council, like 
Biuzada Hans Raj, Mr. S. Chetiy, Sardar Paitap Singh, and S. Tara 
Sagh> were detained at the Railway Station. Jaito. Dr. Kitdilew' and 
l^ii;cjpal Gidwani were arreited on their arrival near Jaito. All this 
IS a proof that the authorities had much to conceal and now fancying 
themselves secure from light hare issued a statemeiit from Delhi that 
the Akalis lesoitirg to violeice, bed fired shots before the authorities 
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opened fire. This is absolutely false, and a sufficient number of respect- 
able witnesses will be fortbcomiriR to expose the statement. 

*' The attitude of the authorities is further evident from the fact that 
Dr. Kehar Singh, in charge of medical arrangements of the Jatha, was also 
arrested and all the medical stores and piovisioLs, besides the tents and 
baggage, were seized. 

“The Sikh Community is prepared to have the tinith sifted by an indepeii- 
deiit inquiry and challenges the Government of India to substantiate the 
tmth of its allegations, not through the farce of a magisterial inquiry but 
by a Committee of persons on whom the public may rely for truth and im- 
paitiality. 

A S. G. P. C. communique issued about this time said : — 

“The Shahidi Jatha accompanied by about 30 thousand Sikhs (both men 
and women) from different villages reached Jaito on 21st Fobniary at about 
3 - 1 B P.M. The State authorities had prepared a narrow passage leading to 
the fort and the temple of Gangsar. The passage was bounded on one side 
by a border of barbed wires and on the other by rows of several hundred 
bullock carts filled in with thorny bushes and barbed wires. At the end of 
the passage there was a barbed wire enclosure concealed behind some houses 
into which the Jatha was to bo driven presumably for beating and arrest. 
But the Jatha turned to the right and marched to Guidwara Tibi Sahib 
whore they had to take leave of the Sikh Sangat and march by themselves 
to the Temple of Gangsar. 

THE FIRING. 

“On their way to Tibi Sahib they were accosted by the Administrator of 
Nabha State who ordered them to halt or he will open fire. The Jatha and 
the Sangat held up their hands and began to recite, ‘Sat l am Sat namjee, 
Wahiguru Wahiguruji’— ‘True is the name of God, All Hail to the Wonder- 
ful Lord.’ They had hardly gone a few steps when the soldiers stationed 
on the eminence of Tibi Sahib and the cavalrj’ on the left opened fire, 
causing heavy casualties, but the heroic Sikhs did not waver and made 
straight for Tibi Sahib. About four minutes later the soldiers in the fort 
fired volleys. The A kalis wore falling fast but they marched on waid un- 
daunted carrying their dead and w'ouiided with them. Rounding the Tihi 
Stihib, the Jatha was proceeding in the direction of Gangsar when its pro- 
gress was checked by a stiong column of cavalry and infantry. A strong 
detachment of cavalry rushed on the Sikhs who were following the Jatha 
and galloping after scattered groups chased them out of the Nabha ter- 
ritory. 

UNPROVOKED BRUTALITY. 

“The Jatha was next surrounded by the soldiers and mercilessly beaten 
with heavy sticks mounted with iron spikes till they all ^came senseless 
when they were bound with ropes and removed to the fort in bullock caits. 
'-Doctors and dressers attached to the Jatha were atrestedi and the bullo(^ 
carts carrying beds, medicines and other necessary material were seized. 
Rome ladies and gentlemen who had carried the dead and the wounded 
to Tibi Eahib and were tending the wounded were beaten outrageously 
and wrested. Doctor Kitchlew and Principal Gidwaiii were also arrest- 
ed. An American gentlemen who had come as a special correspondent 
of the ‘New York Times’ was not allowed to step into the Nabha 

U 
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territory and ^va8 ordered to quit the Faridkot territory at once. 
Members of the Legislative Assembly and Council like Mr. Raizada 
Hansrab Messrs. Shanmugam Chetty, Jamandar Pertap Singh and S. 
Tarasingh were de^jained at the Railway station. 

“The number of casualties so far ascertained is about 70- 160 dead 
and about 65 wounded. This does not include a number of dead and 
wounded persons who had been carried away to the neighbouring villages 
by their own men. 

8AORILEOIOU8 FEATS. 

“ The sacred person of Guru Oranth Saheb was fired at and treated 
with shocking disrespect. The sacred Gurdwara of Tibi Sahib was used 
as shooting ground and the sacred precincts were covered with the blood 
■of Sikh martyrs dying for the God-given right of free worship. By 
firing on a mass of peaoefvil non-violent, religious people moving to a 
temple for performing religious ceremony of great sanctity, our civilised 
Government has in an era of enlightenment performed an administrative 
feat which has seldom been surpassed for cold-blooded brutality by the 
most barbarous ruler in ihe darkest period of Indian history. 

THE NEXT JATHA. 

“ It has been decided that the next Shahidi Jatha of 600 shall 
stait from Amritsar on the 2Hth instant” 

The Government' Version. 

A Government communique issued on the S2nd February from 

Delhi however gave an altogether different version and hM since been 
found to be made up of deliberate lies. It runs : — 

“ The recent older issued by the administration of Nabha State regard- 
ing the conditions of admission to the Gurdwara at Jaito has been 

■disregaided by the Akalis inspite of the frequent intimations and the 
jatha of 500 left Bargiri in the Faridkot state shortly after noon yesterday 
and advanced on Jaito screened by a body of some 6000 ottier Akalis 
who moved on six hundred yards front in great depth armed with 
lathis, chhavis, speais and firearms. 

“The Administrator with five State Olticials advanced about 100 yards 
to meet the Akalis, gave them full warning and called on them to halt 

and explained that if they did not comply with the order he would be 

compelled to open fire. This wai'ning was uttei-ly disregarded by the 
Akalis who hotly pursued the Administrator and his party. At this 
point a Nabha villager reoeived a wound from a bullet by the Akalis. The 
Administrator gave order to fire three rounds buckshot at leadeia who 
were within a few yarda The line of Akalis then swerved to the right where 
a platoon of Nabha infantiy was in position. Order to firO three rounds 
controlled fire with service ammunition was given by the Administrator. 
Akalis and Jatha then made for a small outlying Gurudwara called Tib^ ' 
Sahib and one Squadron onvalry moved over to try and bead them off/ 
Akalis at this moment increased their fire and delivered detartiuned 
attack led by a mounted Akali who cave orders in English to his 
comrades to charge. Fire from ten dismounted cavalry cbeoki^ the Akalia 
but the Jatha advanced under Tibbi Sahib. Whilst nlxmt 2,000 Akalis 
swarmed in the Tibbi Sahib Guiudwara the remainder were already moving 
off and the party of 2,000 gradually broke up leaving only about 106 
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men who are now under arrest at Jaito. Medioal assistance was promply 
rendered to the wounded, after the firing. Dr. Kitchlew and Professor 
Gidwani arrived on the scene in motor and were taken into custody. The 
total casualties so far ascertained are fourteen dead and thirty four wounded. 
The Jatha itself was not fired on and no member of it was injured. Great 
care was taken not to interfere with Granth Sahib whioh has been deposited 
with due respect in the Dharmsala. Special enquiry by a Magistrate 
has been ordered.” 

That this statement of the violence used by the Akalis was 
absolutely false has since been proved to the hilt. The American Press 
C'orrespondeiit, Mr. Zimand, who was turned away from Nabha on the 
eve of the massacre aiid who knew the actual facts, however, kept 
long silent, presumably from official pressure, but prior to his departure 
to America he wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi in which the whole 
truth is told. This letter is reproduced below. 

The S- G P. C. Communique. 

The reply to the above the Secretary of the Gurudwara Pra- 
bhandhak Committee issued the following Press communique on February 
*2 4 th last : — 

“In a Communique issued from Delhi on 22iid February the Govern- 
ment of India has made an utter misstatement of facts in order to 
whitewash the hoai*tless doings of their agents at Jaito on February 21st. 

“ The Sbahidi Jatha is alleged to have advanced on Jaito “screened 

by a body of some 6 thousand Akalis armed w'ith lathis, chhavis, 

spears and fire arms.” The Jatha was in fact marching in the follow- 
ing order; half of the Jatha was in the front. Guru Granth Sahib in 
the middle, and the other half brought up the re^r, the Sikh Sangat 

moving on the fianks was reverentially keeping itself behind Sri Guru 
Granth Sahibu “No man in the Sangat was cari-ying any chhavi, spear 
or firearm. Akalis have shown wonderful restraint and self-control 

under most trying conditions ; and the allegation that they canied fire- 
aims and fired is another ins‘^*anGe of giving a dog a bad name in 
order to hang it. The Akalis disregarded the w^arning of the Adminis- 
trator which was nothing more than an order to halt and retire be- 
cause they recognise no temporal authority in matters connected with 

religion and because they wevj proceeding on a perfectly non-violent 
and peaceful mission. The Administrator of Nabha has no right to 
impose conditions for admission to the Guidwara Gangsar of Jaito and 
arrogate to himself the position of a religious dictator of the Sikhs. 

“ The Akalis never pursued the administrator or his paity. That a 
nameless ‘ Nabha villager ' received a wound from a bullet fired by the 
Akalis is another curious myth invented for the justification of the 

massacre. The Akalis could not evidently increase fire because they 
had no firearms with them, and they were all moving in a non-violent 
and deeply religious atmosphere. The Jatha ha^ been marching for 

twelve days through the British territory and not a word of its 
carrying firearms, chhavis, spears etc, appeared in any official com- 
munique or the press. 

“ The question of a mounted Akali giving orders in English is 
another invention of oflUcial imagination. No Rikh can lido a horse 
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ahead of Sri Guru Granth Sahib When the Sangat is on foot. Kumer* 
ous eye-wititeBsee report that the State authoritioB did not allow the 
Sikhs to attend to or help their wounded brethren, and many people 
died for lack of timely medical assistance and water. The D(H)tois and 
diessers in charge of the party were arrested and their medicines etc 
were seized. Even the ladies nursing the wounded in the Guixivvara 
of Tibi Sahib wore insulted and arrested. The Government oom- 
inui ique states that the Jatha itself was not fired on and that no 
member of it was injuicd. No baser attempt to make an utterly 
false statement could ever be made. Firing from Tibi Sahib was 
particularly aimed at the Shahidi Jatha. The rifles and Lewis guns 
fired indisenminately, ai:d casualties from the Shahidi Jatha so far 
known are 19 wounded ai.d 7 killed. Five wounded from among the 
Shahidi Jatha have since reached Amritsar and are under treatment in 
Sri Guiu Earn Das hospital. As regards Guiu Gianth Sahib it was 
in the midst of the Shahidi Jatha during the time of firing and the 
beating. No regard at all was given to its sacred presence at that 
time. 

“ The cofcualties have been very heavy : the number quoted in the 
Goien irent cenmunique is absmdly low. 

" Ibe Goveinmoi.t has tiied to throw dust into the eyes of the 
people by dedaiiiig that a special enquiry by a Magistrate has been 
ordered. A euboidinate Magistrate cannot' be expected to sit iu judg- 
ineiit on the actici.s of the administrator of the Nabha State. The 
public enn easily sift the facts by appointing a non-official commission 
enquiry com posed of responsible persons without any further delay. 
The Nabha admii.istrator ordered wholesale filing ou a religious Jatha 
aid Sangat vho have solemnly kept their pledge of non-violence, who 
were maiching to a Sikh Temple for a sacred purpose under the lead 
of Sri Guiu Granth Sahib and who have laid down their lives for the 
Sikh biith-right of free congregation and free worship. They have 
died fightiig a non-violent, spiritual battle for their religious ideas and 

-for ro political ambition. No community can give a moTO convincing 

pi oof of its sincerity and earnestness. 

“ Ihe ocean of Sikh religions fervour is in floods and the heroic 
disciples are eager to offer their lives in the cause of religious liberty. 
Another Jatha of 6 hundred will leave Amritsar on 2hth February. 
They will probably meet the fate of their predecessor. We invite all 
-Gcd-f earing and pious men, whether Hindus, Mohammadaiis or Chris- 
tians to appoint a representative committee of respectable men of in- 
dependent position. Ihis Committee should seal oh the Jatha before it 
enters the Nabha territory and after satisfying themselves ‘that no mem- 
ber of the Jatha is carrying “fireaims, chhavis, spears or Uthis” should 
issue .a general ceiiificate for the infoimation of the public and the 

Government to the effect that the members of the Jatha do not cany 

any offensive weapon on their persons. They should further obtain 
pel mission from the Government of India to 1^ present at the Morcha 
■ in order to watch the behaviour of the Sikhs and the State authoritieB. 
The Sikh community is determined to the last man to fight for their 
leiigious libeity in a peaceful manner by suffering all haidships and 
toituies inflicted on them in a meek ai:d humble epirit even to the 
extent of makiig their bodies the targets of bullets and machine guns." 
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Mr. ZIMAND’S LETTER 

Mr. Zimahd^a Veraion 

Mr« Zimaod's accounte of the march of the Bhahidi Jatha was given 
in a letter, which he wrote to Mahatma Gandhi long after the event, on 
April 9th last. He 8 a 3 rs 
Deaf Mr. Gandhi, 

On the eve of my departure from India 1 want to telL you again 
how fortunate 1 consider myself to 'nave had the opportunity of visiting 
your land. 1 want to use this opportunity of ihanking through you 
your innumerable friends and countrymen for their gracious liospltaliiy; 
unlailing courtesy and generous help they have rendered to me during 
my whole stay in India. 

At my interv ew with you at J uhu, Bombay, you asked me a few 
questions about the occurrences at Jaito on February 21 of this year. 
J. feel that m my anxiety to find out your views on (he difierent 
political and rociai problems, 1 monopolised the long time which you 
kindly gave me and neglected to give a coherent description of what 
actually occmred at JaiCo. I shall therefore try to tell you now, as tiuth- 
fully as 1 know, about the incident at Jaito. I am especially anxious 

to send you my version of the incident because my name has repeatedly 

been mentioned in this connection by the press. 

On the morning of February 20 th 1 arrived in Amritsar. Accord- 
ing to my previous arrangements 1 was to leave on the morning of 
tUe next day for Peshawar. A few hours after my arrival 1 dec de 1 tO 
proceed to Jaito. I started from Amritsar by motor with Mr. Gidwani, 
Dr. Kitctilew, and a Sikh gentleman whose name 1 cannot recall at 
present. We motored the whole day and alter dusk we reached Bargari 
village where the Jatha was encamped. It was in Faridkot State territory. 

After the evening meal in a tent which was put at our disposaU, 
1 Visited the difierent tenu wheie the Jatha was resting. All was very 
peacetul and orderly. 1 went back to my tent and about 10 p. m. 1 

walked out ^ain. i noticed that a religious service was being held 

and tnat about 2000 villagers (from near-by places and also from ^rgari 
village) were listening to the recitation ol the Sikh Scripture. 1 passed 
the night together with Mr. G dwani and Dr. Kitchiew. These two gentle- 
men were with me all the time. They did not address ihe crowd and 
as 1 lollowed them step by step L can , say that they held no conier- 
ences whatever with the Jatha. All three of us retired at the same time. 

On the morning of February 21 st we went out to see the village. I saw 
a num^r of policemen and officers near the camp. 1 went back to the 
place where the Jatha was encamped and looked very carefnliy over the 
whole body of men, Jatha and Sangat, assembled there. 1 had the oppor- 
tunity of observing practically the entire Jatha and the crowds accompanying 
the Jatha. I did not see anyone carrying fire-arms or any other weapons. 


THE MARCH TO JAITO 

The recitation of what the Sikhs call "Asi-Ki-ver" was over a 
little after 2 a.m. No speeches were delivered. By 11 o'clock the 
Jatha and Sangat took their meals at the near-by Gurdwara. About 
the same time i took another look around the open i^ace where . the 
Jatha was encamped and went into the interior ot the village. Near 
the open space groups of good-humoured people were amusing themselves. 

• Abont twelve noon the Jatha started for Jaito. I suggested to Mr. 
G^Wani and Dr. Kitchiew tnat we might proceed in our, motor ahead 
dC the pfoeesston. First we walked for a mile and the car went , ahead. 
Qm the way' 1 noticed crowds of people waiting lor the Jaiba ,wiUi 

14(a) 
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Tefreshments and others were clearing the roads from branches and leaves. 
We entered the motor again and drove for nearly two miles. I again 
■asked that the car be stopped that 1 may again observe the Jatha in 
their marching order and a‘so tbo^e who were accompanying the Jatha. 

I would estimate the crowd following the Jatha at about youo 
men and women of all ages and children. Those ' following the Jatha 
and the people who were waiting for the arrival of the Jatha were 
shouting "Sat Sii Akal". There was no element of disturbance anywhere. 

As soon as the Jatha got near we got into the car again and 
drove ahead near the Nabha frontier. As yet none of us bad entered 
the Nabha State. At the frontier there were a number of uniformed 
officers and one in plain clothes on horse-back. One of them approa- 
ched and asked us to step the car. This request was immediately 
complied with. Then the officer handed over to Dr. Kitcblew a paper 
which Dr. Kitchlew read. It was an order from the Administrator for 
the Jatha. Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Gidwani said that the paper was not 

meant for them because they did not belong to the Jatha. 1 stood up' 

m the car and said; ‘1 am here merely as an observer'. The officer in 
plain clothes asked my name and gallopped towards Jaito. That was the 
last I saw of him. While there had been no direct order stopping any 
of Hi from entering, 1 said that 1 should await the answer of the authorities, 
thinking all the time that the officer who had gallopped towards Nabha 
would bring back some word. 

At 1-30 p. m. the Jatha passed into the Nabha State. No official 
pr«8eated to them the paper from the Administrator which was handed 
over to Dr. Kitchlew. In fact, by this time, there was no officials at 
the frontier. The Jatha moved closely. The crowds were moving mostly 
in the rear and on the right of the Jatha. There were only a few 

people in front. Five Nisha'i Sahibs were in front and Guru Grantb 

Sahib was in the middle of the Jatha. The crowds were shouting 
*'Sat Sri Akal". The whole procession passed in front of me and again 
1 saw DO one carrying fire-arms or weapons of any kmd. 1 saw the 
usnal Sikh Kirpan and about 300 in the crowd had sticks. The latter 
were of the usual sort carried by farmers. We waited for some time 
on the Nabha frontier and then Mr. Gidwani sent a joint note to 
the Administrator asking him if we might proceed to Jaito. No answer 
came to this note. 

THE FIRING 

At 2-43 p. m. the first firing started. The firing was in regular 
volley and there were no desultory shots. This lai^ for fully two 
mioutes, i. e. from 2-43 — 2-^7 p. m. At 2-35 p. m. I heard the 
second firing. It sounded like the first, li lasted till 2-58 p. m. That 
was all the firing 1 heard. None after and none before. 

A short time after the second firing a young chap brought the news 
that there were many deaths and casualties and said that no arrange- 
ments had been made to take care of the wounded. It was at tnis 
juncture that Dr. kitchlew and Mr. Gidwani decided to motor to Jaito 
in order that they might take care of the wounded. Up to this cima 
Mr. Gidwani had been saying to me that be would not enter the Nabha 
’State without permisfion from the authorities. Only alter the bed news 
came of the wounded bjing left uncared 4 or, he felt that it was bit duty to 
go to help and to make adequate arrangements. lam convinced that bad 
it not bemi for the news which aroused his concern foe the wounded 
people Mr. Gidwani would not have entered the State. 1 did nbt eater 
Nabha territory because while there was yet no order stopping ■ me 
froth entering, 1 was waiting to hear what the authorities had to say^ 
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Mr. ZIMAND'S letter 

At about 3-30 p. m. a mounted ofiioer, who told me that his name 
was Sarder Fatbb Singh of Faridkot accompanied by six or seven 
policemen approached me at the boundary line of the Nabha and 
Faridkot territory where 1 was waiting. Sardar Fateh Singh enquired 
my name and asked me **wbether i still intended to enter Jaito." i 
replied that 1 wanted to enter Jaito and waited to hear irom the authorities. 

He leplied that 1 "was ordered to leave the State territory at once." 
said 1, '*1 have not entered Nabha territory at all.'* 

"You are asked, " said be in reply, "to leave both Fandkot and 
Nabha territories at once." 

I then told Mr. Fateh Singh that 1 was waiting for the car. 

"That is just out/' said he "1 did not want to let you wait 
indefinitely because the car will not return." 

1 was then led by the officer in the direction of the Jaito railway 
station. We had walked only a few steps when I sighted the motor 
in which I had come. 1 said that I prefeired to go back by car. The 

officer assented to this and asked me to sign a paper saying that 1 

was leaving the State territory at once. This 1 did. 

1 asked the Sardar if be would tell me who was responsible lor 
the order. He gave me no direct reply to this question. “But," said 
he, 'if you want to explain your position you had better write a 
letter to Colonel Mincbin, Agent of the Governor-General lor the 

Punjab States." I wrote the letter on the spot and handed it over to him. 

THE STORY OF THE APOLOGY 

In connection with this letter 1 read in a statement printed in 

the "Bombay Chronicle" of March 28th that the Administrator of 
Nabha told Dr. Kitchlew "that Mr. Zimand bad apologise!." What 
1 did in the very hurriedly written letter was to explain my position 
and I ended up with the words: ‘if in my ignorance I have committed 
any offence 1 wish to apologise.' The authorities knew very well that 
1 had committed no offence and that this last phrase was a merj 
sign of courtesy. If there were to be any apo'ogy the apology should 
have come from the other aide. But it never came. 

Before 1 departed my chaufienr said to the Sardar that he had 
in the car Dr, Kitchlew's luggage and asked if he (the Sardar) would 
be good enough to have it handed over to Dr. Kitchlew, because the 
latter had nothing with him. The Sardar turned and sa.d to me; "i 

am sorry ; 1 can not lake back with me Dr. Kitchlew's luggage " 

In connection with this ioadeot a Punjab Government press 
communique issued at Lahore ou March 3rd 10 csotradict certain false 
(sic) statements with regard to the Jaito affair said that "Di. Kitchlew's 
luggage was accidentally carried off in the car in which he and Mr. 
Gidwani bad arrived and which took Mr. Zimand back to Amntsar." 
(quoted in the "Leader" of Allahabad March 5th 1924 ) 

A few days later while visiting Lahore I receiv^ the following 
note from the Senior Assistant Superintendent of Police of Lahore: 

"Would you be good enongh to proceed to Nabha State and report 
to the Administrator who requires your evidence in the enquiry re. the 
recent affair at Nabha. For >any further particulars would you ring up 
either Mr. Clarke A. S. Police ]^o. 588 or Mr, Stead S. S. Police 

No. 373, (Sgned) senior A. S. police 

As 1 did not go to Nabha State the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, 
Mr. Emerson, asked me to testify before him concerning this, i d d so 
under oath and the salient points mentioned in this letter are 
to be found in my testimony before the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore. 
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1 have trie^ to tell you in this letter as trutbiuUy as 1 can the 
history ot the Jaito incidents The letter is rather a long one and 
there might be some danger of the main point being obscured. i 
want therefore to repeat again that 1 observed carefulty the Jatha and 
the crowds followiog the Jatha from February aoth ^ p. m. till Febru- 
ary 2ist 2 pm. when they entered Nabha territory and that to the 
beat of my knowledge “the Jatha and the crowds following the Jatha 
were not armed, and behaved in a peaceful and orderly manner.'* 

This statement has not since been challenged or contradicted hy the 
authoiiticH. An oflRcial enquiry was however ordered and held by Mr. 
Balwant Singh, a Punjab magistrate, and as usual an immaculate white-washing 
report substantially corrobojrating the first Government report was issued 
on 1 2th. March last (see p)&U). 

Mahatma Gandhi's Letter to the Akalia 

On Fobiuaiy 26tb. Mahatma Gaidhi adc'iCEsed the follouiiig letter 
to the Aknlis ashing them to stop the 2Ld Shahidi Jatha of ai-other COO 
Ahalis which was being got up to march to Jaito on the 2Sth Feb. 

Dear Countrymen, — It was with great distress that 1 heard about 
the shooting of an Akali Jatha on the orders of the Adminis- 
trator of the Nabha State resulting in reveral members being killed 
and many more wounded. In reply to telegrams, beyond sending a 
message of S3mpathy, 1 had no wish to say or do anything more. It 
is ccntraiy to the wish of Ccl. Maddock who has covered me with 
cveiy ioim ol kindness during roy illness that 1 am undertaking a 
modeiale amount cl activity in the shape ol informing m}self of the 
prevailing situation in the country. 

The following telegram just received from Zira, '*Ccme unmii dirg 
health condition soon, Akali Jatha" ‘compels me to say something in 
connection with the tragedy just rnentoned. I do not happen to 
know the sender ol the telegram, but had it been at all possible for 
me 1 would certainly have gone down in reply to the message. The 
wound being 3 el unhealed any such jouiney is a physical impossibility. 
1 am theieiore doing the next beat thing. 

1 need ha dly assure the Akali Sikhs of my sympathy in the 
loss of so many brave men and many more being wounded. Without 
lull facts beloie me 1 am unable to ^ay whether the march of large 
number ol men in order to pay devotion to the shrine of Gasgasar 
at Jaito was or was not justifi^. But X would ask the Akali bikhs 
not. to send any more jatbaa without further deliberation end con- 
sultation with those leaders outside the Sikh community who have 
hitherto been giving them advice. It would be well to stop and 
watch developments arising out of the tragedy. One of the telegrams 
received by me tells me that the jatha lemained throughout strictly 
non-violent. You have fnm the very commencement claimed that 
your movement is perfectly non-violent and religious. 1 would like 
every one of us to understand all the implicaiions of non-violence. 

1 am not unaware of the fact that non-violence is not your final 
creed, it i« tbeiefore doubly incumbent upon you 10 guan! against 
any violerce in thought or word creeping in the movement. Over 
23 years' practice of non-violence in u.e political field has shown 
me as clearly as day-light trat in every act of ouis we have to 
va'ch our thoughts and words in conmciion with the movements 
in which we may be engaged. Non-violence is impossible without 
deep humility and the stiictest regard for truth, and if .such non-violence 
has been possible in connection with movements not termed lellj^ious 
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how much easier it should be with those like you who are Conductiog a 
strictly religious movement. 

I have deemed it necessary to reiterate what 1 used to say about 
non-violence before my imprisonment because 1 have observed during 
my brief study of the events of the past year that we who claim to be 
engaged in a non-violent movement, have not lu.ly in thought and 
speech confiued ourselves to our creed during the past two years as we 
certainly did not during the previous years. 1 am sorry to have to say 
that what I wrote about ourselves in the page^ of *' Young India" during 
the three months prior to my arrest bo'ds truer to-day than it did then. 
[ have not the slightest doubt in my mind that had wc practised non- 
violence in the sense 1 mean during all these five years we would not 
only have achieved our common goal but there would be to-day no 
differences and quarrels between Hindus and Musalmans. 

In drawing your attention therefore to the necessity of non-violence 
in your special struggle above your Gurdwaras. 1 do not wish to be 
understood to mean that there has been greater disregard of the essentials 
of non-violence amongst you than amongst the other communities. But 
a word of caution is more necessary in your case because you have never 
digged. You havc* been incessantly active m the pursuit of your special 
goal. I would therefore have you to search yourselves and if you find 
that you have not been true to the standard you set before yourselves 
to cease further demonstration for the time being and perform the 

necessary cleaning process before beginning a new. 1 doubt not that your 

efforts will be crowned with success." 

Lala Laipat Rai, who was about this time with Gandhi, also 

addressed a letter to the R. G. P. C. begging them to postpone sending 
further Jatbas to Jaito, so that the national loaders may have time to 
consider the whole matter and then advise the Akalis as to their future 
course. The Akalis however could not accept the advice tendered for 

reasons stated below. The Secretary, 8. G. P. C^, issued the following 
Press communique in reply ^ 

S. G. P. CS REPLY 

” The message of Mahatma Gandhi besides conveying his sympathy 
with the Sikhs on the loss of so many brave men, has raised certain points 
which the 8. G. P. C. takes the earliest oppoiiuuity to explain. Be it said to 
the credit of Mahatma Gandhi that with his unfailing love of fairness he 
has confessed his limitation by declaring that he had not got full faiCts 
before him and has therefore opined with the difference necessary in 
such a condition. He says 'without full facts before me, 1 am unable 
to say whether the march of a large number of men in oi-der to pay 
devotion to the shrine of Gangsar at Jaito was or was not justified.’ 
It may be at once explained that the sheet-anchor of the Akali hopes 
is and has been perfect non-violent and unretaliatory suffering. The 
idea of enhancing the numbers is to impress the Government and the 
public about the depth and sincerity of Sikh religious feeling by the intensity 
and vaatiiess of our sufferings. The question is one of principle. If it 
is right for one Sikh to assert the religious right of visiting and 
worshipping in a Gurdwara, after fulfilling the necessary oonditions of 
nou'violence, then it is equally right for a large number to do the same 
if they fulfil those oonditions. Therefore the issue is whether the Sikhs 
were satisfied or not that the Shahidi Jatha fulfilled those oonditions 
before its departure and carried them out in practice on its arrival at 
14(b) 
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•Jftito. With the grace of God the Jatha has remained perfectly non- 
violent and undetemd in the face of firing. This truth is reoognieed 
by the whole public and the S. G. P. C. notes with sadsfaotion that the 
f^se and perverted version of the authorities is being effectively exposed 
-and will be finally exposed by an independent inquiry for which the 
Rikhs and all India have raised their voice. In this connection it may 
be noted that this very idea of trying to move the opponent’s heart by 
the intensity and vastness of our suffering was at the basis of the 
sending of a Jatha of 100 oath-bound Sikhs every day for thirteen days 
to receive the inhuman beating at Guiu-ka-Bagh. The agony of that 
suffering moved the revered Pandit Malaviyaiif Mr. Andrews and H. 
Ajmal Khan Saheb and other leaders to tears and the whole world beam 
witness to the meakness with which the Akalis took the beating. The 
question of large numbers of the Jatha no doubt creates the obligation 
of greater and stricter discipline and vaster powers of collective endur- 
ance. The S. G. P. C. claims, and events have fully proved it, that tho 
Shahidi Jatha possesses that dicipline and that endurance. It is a 
teriible responsibility to justify the marching of hundreds into the jaws 
of death without raising a little finger, but the cause is so dear and 
the training of suffering through which the Akalis have passed in the 
last years so severe that that responsibility can no longer bo shirked. 

As for consulting other leaders, the S. G. P. G. has the satisfaction 
of carrying the best opinion of India with it in the present struggle as 
it had in tho Guru-ka-Bagh and the Kenya affair struggles. Mahatmaji 
is right in pointing out that as nou-violenoe is not the final creed of tho 
Sikhs it is doubly incumbent upon them to guard against any violence. 
The S. G. P. 0. has more than once solemnly declared that having adopted 
non-violence as thoir policy, the Akalis will honestly and sincerely stick 
to it as if it was their creed. They have always been anxious to im- 
prove their piuotioe of non-violence. 

In the present case it has been found that the fact of a large 
Sangat accompanying the Jatha out of love and reverence had been 
used by the Nabha authorities to invent the lie of an Akali attack 
towards which they claim to have opened fire. While the testimony of 
one witness has convinced all, that not only the Jatha but also the 
Sangat remained absolutely non-violent and made no attack, yet to 
eliminate all possible chances of complication or emban'asBment it has been 
decided that nobody except a few indispensable helyiers such as doctors, 
reporters, etc, should accompany the Jatha on its march and its arrival 
at the destination. 

Thd S. G. P. C. with a clear conscience feels satisfied that the 
Sikhs are acting up to the staudaid that they have set before them- 
selves, and confidently hopes that with tho mercy of God they will 
continue co do so. 

From the above explanation and with the further precautions taken, 
Mahatm^i will see that there was no reason for postponing the depar- 
ture of the Jatha. The rest lies in the hands of God. 

The Second Sahidi Jatha. 

I he Commiuiique further states that the Second Shahidi . Jatha yrhioh 
will l^ve Sri Akal Takht on the 2dth Februaiy to resume jntorrapted 
4.khiMiri Bwth in the Guidwara Gangsar, Jaito, feels deeply pained at tiia 
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lews of life and the injuries sustained by the Sangat which accompanied the first 
Shahidi Jatha on 21st February out of love and reverence. As the basic idea 
of these Shahidi Jathas is to confine all suBfering only to themselvoS) 
therefore they earnestly wish that the Sangat should not suffer on this 
account. On the request of the Jatha the Jathedar of Sri Akal Takhat 
has decided to enjoin on all Sikhs the duty of refraining from accom- 
panying the Jatha on its march. All Sangats of villages by which the 
Jatha passes should content themselves with bidding farewell to the 
Jatha, just outside their villages, and should not march on with the 
Jatha, so that the Jatha may reach its sacred destination attended by no 
body except doctors, Press reporters and such other indispensable 
helpers. The cause is so sacred that Sikhs should learn to control even 
the legitimate aspirations of their hearts so that the irresponsible and callous 
Nabha authorities finding themselves thwarted may not invent any story 
they like to justify their doing. 

Tne Committee also sent two representatives to Poona to see and 
explain to Mahatma Gandhi the situation. 

The Second Shahidi Jatha 

On February 28th the 2nd Jatha marched from Amritsar. A very 
large crowd of Sikhs assembled in front of the Akal Takht to watch 
its departure. Like the first, it was composed of ROO Akalis dressed 

in yellow shirts, black turbans and kirpans, with small pouches for 

piovisioijs on the way. The ceremony before the Takht was much 

delayed as great precaution was taken that non-violence was strictly 

imposed. The Jatha took a course different from the previous one and 
leached Jaito on the 1 4th March. 

At Jaito Pandit Malaviya, Saidar Kartav Singh and Gulab Singh, and 
Messrs. D. P. Sinha, K. S. Bhatt, Rangaswami Iyengar and Vodamurthi had 
arrived previously with the pei mission of the authorities. 

Immediately on arrival they, along with some Puuiab M. L. C.'s, 
Messil^. Jawabar Singh, Maqhbool Mahmud and Duli Chand, had a long coii- 
venation with the Administrator. Pandit Malaviya and party also visited 
the Gurdwara Gangsar and agreed that the hall of the Gurdwara could 
accommodate 400 people and the coui-t-yard, into which the doors of 
the hall opened, was spacious enough to accommodate 1,000 people. 
Pandit Malaviya and paity were of the opinion, of which they apprised 
the Administrator, that at one time only one Akhand Path could take 
place with due propriety but that if it was desired to hold simultaneous 
Paths 3 could be held without impropriety. In this way it would take 
10 months if one Path were perfoimed after the other, while 3 at a 
time would occupy about months for 101 Akhand Paths which the 
Shahidi Jatha were pledged to complete. The Administrator said that 
the duty he owed to the subiects of the State made it impossible for 
him to allow an invasion of the State territory by outside people for 
a period of ten months or oven for that of 3 months. He said the 
only basis on whioh a compromise could be considered or negotiations 
opened was a precedent guarantee from the S. G. P. C. that the 
Akhand Paths would be finished in a very short definite period, say 
aeven days, Mr. Johnston proposed for this purpose the holding of ■ 
101, or at least 50 Paths simultaneously. As a result of the dtsoussiou 
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lie was willing to admit the Jatha into the Gurdwara but only on the 
<oooditioi) that Pt. Malaviya would give the required guarantee on behalf 
'of the S. G. P. C. This the Pandit was not in a position to do. The latter 
emphasiaed that the only possible basis of solution oould be the uncon- 
ditional admission of the Jatha into the Gurdwara, since they were pledged 
to stall; the Akhand Path, and then to carry on negotiations with the 
S. G. P. 0. He hoped that in view of the establishment of the principle 
of religious libeiisy by the unconditional admission of the Jatha, the S. G. 
P. G. would be persuaded to instruct the Jatha so as to finish the 101 
Paths within a short time, although he was not prepared to admit that 
any time-limit can be legitimately placed on a fellow's worship, which 
he is entitled to carry on uninterruptedly even for the whole of his life. 
Mr. Johnston’s main objection, however, was time. 

Pandit Malaviya and party met the Jatha, which was preceded all 
along by about 100 fully equipped mounted troops and about 80 infantry 
men. The SOO faces beamed with the happiness of expected maityrdom ; all 
unarmed, except for the Kirpans, and there was not one spectator 
accompanying them except, two press reporters and their red-cross brigade. 
Pandit Malaviya and Sirdars Kaitar Singh and Gulab Singh talked to 
some of the Jatha and were told that they were pledged to begin the 
Akhand Path that day and had no desire to hold simultaneous Akhand 
Paths. They were, however, always prepared to obey the orders of 
the Akal Takht.^ 

The Pandits’ party came back and again discussed the situation with 
Mr. Johnston but he was not prepared to enter into any negotiations 
unless the requisite guarantee were forthcoming. Thereupon Pt. Malaviya 
and others wrote out a letter to the Administrator embodying their view 
■of the situation and presented it to the Administrator who however said that 
he was not prepared to take it at that time. 

The Arrest. 

Negotiations failing, the Administrator then proceeded to arrest the 
Jatha. The fields on both sides of the Kachcha path presented the 
sight of a veritable field of battle with observation posts, flash signal 
stations, small squadrons of troops lying behind copses and bushes, cavalry 
people riding restlessly hither and thither across the cultivated fields, 
and couriers coursing along the path with "important’’ messages about 
the movements of the Jatha. 

An hour or so later the Jatha was sighted, and the danda police, 
military men, and the cavalry were stationed at the bifurcation ofj the 
roads to meet it. The Jatha arrived at 3-10 p. m. On Mr. Johnston 
calling a halt, they halted and were immediately surrounded on all sides 
by the police. Mr. Johnston then spoke to some of the Jatha men and 
offered to allow them all to start the Akhand Path in Gurdwara 
Gangsar provided they promised to come out of the Gurdwara after 
the first Path bad finished and await the result of the negotiations with the 
Akal Takht (which he was told by the Jatha men was the proper authority 
and not the S. G. P. C.). This the Jatha men resolutely refused to agree 
to. For them to leave the Gui'dwara without completing 101 Paths was as 
Boorieglious as to break the continuity of one Akhand Path. They also 
definitely refused to bide time, voluntarily, till some setUement was arrived 
at. They said they had taken a vow to commence the Path that day or die 
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in the attempt. They were prepared for bullets, beating, and in fact any- 
thing. 

All this parleying took about two hours after which time the Jatha 
having resolutely refused to accept any compromise they were placed under 
arrest and were led, happily without the use of any force, to a pen inside 
the Fort. They also insisted on taking the Sowara Sahib with them 
and were permitted to do so. A ahamiana and a Takht were provided for 
Guru Granth Sahib inside the pen. 


The Third Shahidi Jatha. 

This was followed by a third Jatha which mirchcd from Amr 
oti the 22ud March and reached Jaito on April 1 4th. A fourth followed 
oil the 27th and a fifth was made ready to start on the following; 
Raisakhi days. On the 22nd March many outsiders camo to witness 
the scene. Among those present to extend cordial good wishes were Lahi 
La.ipat Rai, Dr. Kitchlew, Mr. Phookun of Assam, Dcwan Daulat Rai 
C. I. E- of Rawalpindi, Mr. D. Ohaman Lai M. L. A., Mr. JDjop Narayan 
Singh of Patna and Mr. K. L. Panikkar. The Jatha collected in the Golden 
Temple below the Akal Takht at about 12 noon. The whole plajo was 
crowded with pilgrims from all parts of the Punjab. Overflowing the 
premise.s of the temple the crowd which was estimated at more than 60,000 
had spread into the streets and open spaces surrounding the Durbar Sahib. 
Woman aud children of all ages came to see tha martyrs go off and the neck 
of each was heavy with garlands with which his wife, children and other 
relations had wished him god-speed. 

After the preliminary spaechos in which tha situation was carefully 
explained, tha Jathedir of Akal Takhat read out the “Huka-n-njiini’’ to 
the Shahidi Jatha. In it tha Jatha was called u pan to go aud resume tha 
Akhand Path of Guru Granth Sahib at tha Sri Gingsar shriin at Jaito. 
They were asked to observe noirviolence in thought, deed and aetion and 
every one of them was asked ta tike a solemn vow for that purpose 
before the Takht. Amidst resounding shouts of ^Slt Sri Akal’ tha 
whole Jatha to a man vowed to do this. Then tha Jathadir, a noble 
looking old man and an exsoldier, was asked to come forward and 
he was given a Kirpan which had baen spaoially blessed. Then his 
second and third in command underwent the sama ceremony. 

The procession started from the Golden Temple at about half past 
two. The enthusiasm among the people was indescribable. The streets were 
covered with flowers, and flowers were showered from every house-top. 
The Jatha carried the Granth Sahib in the middle and followed by a 
crowd of over 10,000 people passed along the narrow lanes of the city. 
The whole population demonstrated its strong sympathy with the 
Akali cause by crowding all the house-tops and throwing more flowers 
and 'attar . When the Jatha reached the city gate.s it was past six. Separate 
kitchen, a special ambulance corps under the charge of a qualified doctor 
and provisions for the way accompanied them. It was just like a regiment 
marching to war, with flags and bands but only with no arms. The Jatha 
took a oirouitous route and marched in slow stages reaching Jaito in about 
two week's time. 
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The Official Report 

The following ii Ihe report iMued on the 8ib. Mardi by Mr. BalwanI Singh of 
he Punjab Civil Servicoi Magiairatai Firat CUm, who waa dapultd to ettquire into 
the incidenU that took place at Jaito on the 21at February, 1924. 

Under the oidere of the Local Oovernment, 1 have held an enquiry into the 
unfortnoato inoideut that took place on the 2l6t Ftbrnary, 1V28 at Jaito in the 
Nabha Slate lu connection with the arrival ot the Bbahidi Jatba ol 600 men, with 
tbe announced object ot leenmlng the alleaged interrupted Akband Path in Gnrndwac 
Uangvar. 1 have examined ao many as 66 witneHee, Iticlndlug the Adminutrator ot 
tbti Nabha State. Mr. J. IVileou Johniton, tho Preeident and two members of the 
Fariitkuiu Council of Begenoy, tbe Military Offioeri in charge ol the operations 
toat Jay, Lt, Col, J. C. Coldstream, D C. Ferczepore, Lt. Col. E. O. Uregion, 
Superiottindetit ot foiice, Feroaepoie, several Banes and villagers of the Nabha State, 
aud euiue Ak<U members ol the SUabldi Jatba. 

Tub Shahidi Jatua 

beloie going into the evidence given by the witt esses, it may be explained here 
that a batch ot abcnt 26 Akalis is being daily arrested by the Nabha Slate 
autboriiies at Jaito on their way to tbe Gnrndwara to relume tbe Akhand Path, 
'i'oey are amslly non*violent in their character, but the declared object of the 
Suauidi Jatba, as the name Implitu, was a ditfersat one. It was to enter the 
Gun] warn, and to resame tbe akband Jath at alt oosis, and not to sbeeplsbly 
feorrender ihcmbtlves like other Akalu, to tbe nsuai arrests omy on their way lu 
the Oardwaia, and even it they are once turned ont, they would again and again 
come In the attempt, they would even go to tbe extent of losing their lives. So, the 
object ut me Jaiba was nnnsoally strong, and a different one at Last. It is obvious 
enough that a marktd uisciuctiou did really cxlsr. From the evidence recorded, it 
seems that the anuouDcement of the formation of snob a Jaiha wai Indeed a gnat 
news tor the Akali public, and lor the Nabha people It was an opportunity fur 
daring ones to come t ■ the forefront, get themselvee enlisted in the ranks of the 
Jatba, aniLdo something practically. It was also a welcome one for the Extremist 
section of tbe Cougresr, as ii shown by tbe presence ut Prosesvor Uidwani and Or. 
Eitcfalew with the Jatba. 

Visited by Lakob Cbowob 

Bo, the arrival of snob a Jatba naturally attracted largo crowds at every waiting place 
all along their way. Some ol them brongbt sweets and refreshkneuts lor them , 
others lame as mere spectators, paid their 'dariban' to the Jatba. and went away, 
nut many mine accompanied them, encouraged them, and openly declared tbeir 
intention ol using force against those who uappeu to intercept tbe onward march 
ol tbe Sliabidi Jatba, and a member of the Bbahidi Jatba, Jagat Blngb, relates 
tbe inoideut ot an offer of a rnbaidy ot &C0 men to tbe Jatba. 

The Dboli Jatba 

There is evidence to show that at Hari Ee Patan, the Droli Jelha visited the 
bbahidi Jatba, but they were told to go awhy, and they replied that they would 
go away Uivii, but would join the Bbaolai Jaiha either at Lande or Bargarl. It 
appears that, at Landee a large auiiiher cf the Droli Jatba arrived, ineludfug many 
who vlsitid Man Ke faiau in a Dawan Ik Id there. In the evening, a member ot 
I he Droll Jatba Is said to have visited the Bhaii'di Jatba sayltag that he had 
briDght 500 men for their safety, but tbe Shahidl Jatba mnet arrange lor their 
food in their Langar, which was seimrate Itoq that which waa provided tor tbe 
urdinaiy people coming to see the Jatba, and- which had, until theu, been exclusi- 
vely ttitd by tbe members ot the Sbahmi Jaiba. Accordiugiy, the Bbahidi Jatba 
fed them in their Langar. Farther, there ie also evidenoo that on their why from 
Hargari : to Jaiin, the Uhlef Jatbaiar belted the Jatba' and addresied the Dvoli Jatba 
ibat the time for- their wotk had oume. There la evldenoe to show that tbe 
Bbahidi Jatba, instead of ptooeediug to B maisar, according to their published 
programme, went to Lande village in &iuga TahiiJ, to which the piinolpal 
raembers of tbe Droli Jatba belong, apparently with tbe object of obTalhinjg help 
of all sorts from the members ot the Oroli Jatba. 

*• ARIUD WITH Bd^OLVBBE^' 

Li- Col. Udldstieam, Deputy Uominlssloimrr Fev^espoSe, states tbat^ hs reoelced 
Jeports from tbe Tabiildat of Muga, after the Jatba had lelt • its last cadip in 
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Feruz^pora Dlitriot, that the Druh men bad Jeft with the Shahid! Jatba. and lomo 
of them were armed with ravulvere. In ipite of the etatemeafe that they were ao 
mixed ap with the crowd chat it waa bard to diatiogaiah them, chare la orer- 
wbelmtog evidence to ahow that they were really the leadera of the moat noisy, 
yelling, and diairdeily majority of toe mob (ollowiog the Jatha. Ultimately, at 
JJargarl in Faridkot territory, the laat halting plaie ol the Jatba, the number of 
the mob iwelled up to between 8 to 10,000. I'heie is evidence to ahow that at 
bargarl, a large nnmbsr of the men belonging to the Nabba State waited upon 
the Shabidi Jatha to reason with them, and to diaanade them from coming 
JQ hush large nnmbjra, and in that mili'ary formation, A member of the 
Farldk'ic Council and other witneuea atate that the mob, after they had left Bargari, 
armed tbemaelvea with taudas (cndicela) freably lopped off from trees on their aide. 
Pbbpahationb at NAbua 

The Nabha State offloiala were making preparations i'lr the reception of tfae 
Jatha. Tbelr arrangementa. a^ is etated by Mr. J Wilson Jihnaton, were all for 
iQo uonvenient handing oi these 600 men aul their Sjwadara, which were expected 
to be not more than 200 to 300, by splitting them into amalL parties by the use 
of barbed wires and barriers in order to facilitate their arrest, fiveu in spite of the 
various reports which the Administrator received from time to time that a mob of 
Akalia were dieking round the Jatna in large numbers, be se^ms tu have never 
tdonght cbbt all this mass ol uuooutculled indiviJuals would really aocompauy the 
Sbahidl Jatba. A deputation of villagers of llaka Nabba. as abjve mentioned, requested 
the Sbabidl Jatha to send away these bg crowd-*, and ispeelally tbe irrespuusibh 
Drulis whom they feared mnsr, and also that they were welcome ‘ to enier the 
durdwara In batches of 60 at a time, bat all this was to no purpose, Tnere is 
evidence to show that the membars of the Djputation were ujt only ridiculed, but 
were treated with uonsiderabie rudeness by the mub. 

Tub advanou om Nabha 

On the morning of the 2lBt, a mob of about ten thousand Akalis, langing ou 
a (tuat half a mils in leugcb, started team Bargarl. it may be noted that tbe 
mob was met by the State ufflciali at the canal distribusory within the Nabba 
Territory aod a notice was real out to them asking them not to proceed in suih 
large nnmbers, bat that they should come accordingly to the Proclamation issued. 
Chat Is, 50 at a time, on toe ooudltion that they would leave the Nabba TerriEory 
alter the Akband Path hai bseu nniihed, but they refused to llscen to them, and 
moved on, ic may also bj pjiuced U,:re that np to Bargarl, the arauih Sauib 

<S kb Scripture) was in iroot of the prooecsion, but from Bargari onwards, it was 

removed to the oentre, and tho band, which had acoompauied them, wai dismissed 
There is evidence to show tbac cnis arraagemeat was deliberately male tu protect a 
sacrilege m case of oondict, and the Droll Jatha took up tue pjsitiou 00 tuoir 
Banks. As the Administrator never imagineii chat he wonld ever ba in need ot using 
troops in arresting the J itha, be had only some villagers, thj Police, and some meu 
Ilf tbe State lufaciry with bun. With the exception of 20 police men, who were 
armed with smooch-bjred gnus, all the rest bad dangs. It was a little time betore 
me Jatha came in signt mac aue of che Sjwars and Mr, Lizcc H«i, a member or 

tbe Faridkot Oonncil, warneil him of che seriuasneBs of the iiiuacian. He otiiered a 

platoon of the State Infantry to go and change their lath.s tor rifles, Uol. Mnirhead. 
wean while arrived. 

Militabt Suuhokbd 

The olonds of dust and the oouseqaent eu^rmicy ot tbe nnmbers of the mob 
earning in ai venue of tue Jatha thus greatly excited la mmd the disorderly way lu 
which they were advauung and braudlsbing of all torts ot weapms with wnicb they 
were -vnied made the admin tstrator obauge bis f jimer arraugements, aod bo issued 
nrders Co the villagsrs to withdraw from the sceua. Bealislng the setiousoeii of che 
iicaatlco, Ool. Mnirneiid also called in a squadron ol Skinners' Herse and stationed 
them on tbe left of the road from Bargari to Jaito to cjmmand a mere Central pasiciau, 
walls the eix Platoone of the Qnrkhas were called closer in reserve. The Shabidi Jatba 
was, at thle time, totally screened and hemmed ip by this disorderly rabble, who seemed 
40 bs prepared for an onslanght. 

ADMINIST BATOR’S WaINIRO 

Thfr Akali mob wai nt n dUtanoe of about 200 yards from the Arst barrier, 
when Mr. J. Wilaon Johnatoni along with tome ocher Stace offloiais, advanced to 
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meet them, and with out stretched arms fhooted at the top of hie voice atklog them 
to halt and to diiperee, and repeatedly warned them of hie being obliged to open 
fire in case they refneed to do eo. Bnt they did not listen to hlmi and defied him 
by making a wild display of their varlona weapons, and told him that they had 
oome there to die, so mnoh so that he had to mn back to the barriers. The mob 
followed him recklessly, and seems to hare absolntely forgotten the sanctity of the 
proposed non*vio1ent object of the Bbahidf jatha. 

Tubbe Bounds or Fibino 

The leadinK men of the mob were at a distance of eight to ten paoes from Mr. 
J. Wilson Johnston when he issned orders to the Police to fire three ronnds. He 
controlled hre now m order to judge whether this firing was justified or not. 

Mob's Violbitt Intbmtionb 

We must leiteiate some of the events already mentioned. The Jatha, as usual, 
started on the insttnotions of the Bbri Onrdwara Pjabandak Committee, and bad 
sworn to remain non-violent under the circumstances of the gravest 'provocatloui 
but their amalgamation with the violent jatha, that is Droll Jatha, etc, and the 
huge crowds armed with all sorts of weapons which they conld catch hold of was 
certainly a breach of the precept. The lopping off TAMBAS from trees on the way 
is a proof of the mob's prepaiation to use force in case an attempt was made to 
stop them. Had the Jathadar of the Shabidi jatha tried in earnest to send off the 
gathering crowd, be conld do so by vigoronily appealing to the mob and by 
expounding the sanctity of their mission, 

NON-VIOLENOE— A SUBTBBFUOB 

The way in which the Shahidi jatba men encouraged the Droli Jatha and others 
to accompany them, accepted all ofleri of sweets from them, had a common 
Langar at Tarntaran and Bargari, did not check them from lopping rfl cndgels 
from trees on the way. allowed them to make all sorts of noises round the Oranth 
Sahib, and changed their way from Bmalear to Lande, la snflSoienlly incriminating ; 
but, on the other band, the repeated requests of the Shahidi Jathadar in asking 
them to allow bis Jatha to proceed on nnattended to Jaito. and also bis statements 
that they had taken the solemn vow of remaining non-violent, both in words and 
Id action, makes one believe that this was merely a snblerlnge, especially in view 
of his action [ have noted above, of oailmg on the Droli Jatha to do their part 
when the mob was nearing Jaito. Thus, it is obvlons that the mob, as a matter 
of fact, accompanied the jatha with its connivance, if not with Its expressed oonsent, 
and so the members of the Shahidi Jatba, by their nnpardonable conduct, put the 
Nabha antborltirs in such an awkward position that they conld not have saved the 
situation without firing on the mob. 

Thb Behaviob of tbb hob 

As already shown, they ridiculed and rudely treated the Panchayat, and kept 
on advancing towards jaito. They did not care tor anything and went on with all 
their ohaTacterlstlo rowdyism. They defiled the Administrator and the State Officials, 
and even tbreatenrd him by closely following him at his heels, and wielded their 
weapons In a way which clearly showed their intention of breaking throngh the 
barriers and making short work of all that fell in thrir way. The mob seemed to 
be determined in the course they bad adopted. As is shown by their subsequent 
oondnot, they went on even when they were warned that they will be fired upon. 

Fibino an Absolutb Nbcbbsity 

The Administrator, alter doing all that be conld rrally do to peacefully ward off 
the danger to the Onrdwara, the village, and the villagers of jalto, became help- 
less. The situation in which he was tbns placed was simply hopeless, and the only 
solution to the impending danger was to disperse them by the use of force. The 
efforts of the ofiloerB of the Ferezepore District at Talwandi Bbai to bring them to 
veasoD, of the Faridkot antborltfes In for bidding their sobjeots to join them, the 
waiting of the Fanohayats npon them, tbe offer of tbs antboiltles that they ocnld 
oome to the Onrdwara in batches of 50 at a timr. and finally, the loud warnings 
of the Adminiitrator. Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, are all snfflotant pvoofa of the onol- 
beaded way in which they were handled, bnt they seemed to be bent npon what 
they did, and eo it was, I believe, as an abiolnte neoesslty that the Adminiitrator 
opened fire, and that none too soon. Bvsn after this short bnnt of Are, the mob 
nhowed no signs of retiring. They swerved on to *tbelr right, and mode n dash^ 
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toward! the Tlbbi Sabab. The iftnatba being grave and oritloal once more. Hr. J, 
Wllaon Johnston bad to order the State PJafcoon to fire three roande of control- 
led fire again, which was accordingly done. 

Fibinq by Akalib. 

There li evidence to show that fire-armi were alao being naed on the Ahali 

aide. One Imantui'idiD. a resident of Dnbri Ebana. a village in the Nabha State, 

received a ahot under his left thlgb. One ballet passed through the turban of 
Hszure Sawn Singh (No. 13). Another pierced through a door of a cattle*bhed 
bt longing to a lesldent of Jaito, and several others whfssed past bj various 

British Officers and Sardar Babadnr Snndar Bingb, President of the Faridkot Gounoil 
etc. The Akali Shabidi witnesses also tell us about the use of a D. R. gun by 
one Jagab Bing of the Droli Jatba. Imamoddin. Hszura Bingb, Bardar Bahadnr, 
and Sardar Inder Bingb, the vtitnesses above referred to, were behind the firing 

party. Br, it is highly improbable for these shots to have come from any other 

side than the Akalis. There is no denying the fact that the Jatba was accompanied 
by a large mob under tbe leadersblsp of the Droll Jatba, whose ring-leaders were 
Bucha Bingh and Dnlla Singh, Badmashes. But the evidence given before me, that 
the number of guns with the Akalis ranged from 5 to 10, or 12, does not seem 
to be oonvlnoing. For the purpcse of this enquiry, however, 1 think it is not neces- 
sary for me to determine the exact numbei of the guns the Akalis possessed or 
used. All that 1 have got to determine is whether they did use any fire-arms. 

OiviDg thongbiful consideraticu to this, I am of opinion that they bad a few 

gnus Bud they need them aright at tbe time. To the question who began the 
firing, 1 consider that whichever farty began the firing does not matter, in as 
much as there Is overwhelming evidence to show that the mob was prepared 
achieve its end by all possible means, and were so constituted that a prudent man 
ucdur tbe circumstances bad no option but to open fire to repel their menacing 

advance in military formation. 

A^’ Abboldtelt Violbkt Mob 

Now, when (he Akali meb became absolutely violent, as is sbown by (beij 
conduct in openly exchanging shots with the State Forces, the authorities were free 
to deal with them in tbe way that most befitted tbeir conduct. Had they dispersed 
and resorted to their nsoal peaceful way, tbe authorities, vrbo, as has been shown 
above, were ill-prepared for an onslaught, would have certainly stopped firing, but 
tbe uLfortnnate mob made a battle tf the while show. They shouted on to tbeir 
Tight in full force in order to capture the Gurudwara Tibbi Sabab by a general 

assBulr, The Administrator, once more observing the fiantio rush of tbe mob to the 

lift, ordered another three rounds if controlled fire, In the meantime, Major Bell- 

Eingsley, finding that a mass of Akalis was trying to reach the Tibbi Sabab from 

the side where be bad taken up bis position with a platoon of tbe Ist-ftb Guikbap, 

fired npon them. He states that his men were also exposed to a great danger, and 

some i f the ballets from the Akali side actually fell at a distance of a few paces 
from him. 

A Dbspbbatb Chabgb 

After this, tbe mob faltered fox a few moments but when they bad once gone 
.oat i>£ contri 1, there was no receding back. They swept on furiously under tbe 

-leadership of Bueba Bingb, mounted on a white pony, with a draw*n sword in bin 

hand, and Issuing orders in English. This was the most desperate charge which they 
made, but Major Lonimei and his ten dismounted Bowars completely dispersed them. 
After two short bursts of fire, tbe Akalis broke up finally, aud bad to be pursued 
for a distance by Col. Mnirfacad to stop their rejoining the party that bad reaebrd 
tbe Tibbi Bahab. No violence was used in their final dispersal by the Sowars, and 
it was simply done to stimulate tbe flying Akalis Into further efioits to vanish. 

USB OF LBBSBR FOBCB 

The suggestion that it would have been much better had tbe antborltles used 
some other force, say tbe use of lathis instead of ilring. Is euggestiog someth Ing, 
which In my opinion, could not meet the exigencies of the time. Tbe mob was, 
as has been already said, aimed with all sorts of weapons, inolndiog fire-arms. How 
was It possible to stop them by the use of a corresponding and rather unsuitabK^ 
use cf a force like that cl the lathis 7 It would have been still worse, and still 

14(c) 
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more Impoatlble to dlipene (bem Id fchit way. From the efidenoe befon me, I 
gather that U Akalii were loDDd ihot dead and 31 wooDded on the efening of the 
Slit, out of whom 6 died next day, the total namber of oainaltiei tbai coning 
np to 19, and 29 wounded in all, 3 wonnded were brooght in from Feroeepat by 

the Police on the 3fd day. Keeping in view the comparatively email number of 

oainaltiei ont of euoh a huge crowd, 1 believe that the force uied wm the 

mintmnm, and the firing waa conitderate. Thii view ia itrengthened by the fact 

that the party in charge of the Oranth Sahab was deliberately left to proceed 

unharmed to the Tibbi dahab. Had the State forcei directed their gnni to the 

palanqain containing the Oranth Sabah, I think it highly Improbable that it conld 
have reached the Tibbi Sabab nnmoieat^. Thii nndonbtedly ihowe that the State 
official! had no intention to fire upon the Sbahldi Jatha. if they did not reiort to 
any violence. The Sbahidl Jatha loet a few of iti membere only on acoount of ite 
being tboronghly hemmed in and icreened by the etampeding mob, who were trying 
to capture the Gurdwara by a general auanlc. 

TSEATlIGltT OF WOUNDED 

The evidence of all the witneseei, from the Admlniitrator downwatdi, inoinding 
the A kali Jatha men, and the medical attendanti on both lidei ehowi that after 

Che firing had ceased, all the wounded were all conveyed to the camp after first 

aid had been rendered to them. The ftatement of Sub-Asifstant Surgeon Eebar Bingli. 
•who bad aocompanied the Jatha, throws luffloient light upon the good treatmeat 
the wonnded were meted by the anifaorltiei. He also telli ni that he wsi provided 
with all the neceiiary dieBsIng materials by the State authorities, and that he was 
in no way deterred from rendering medical aid to hii men, nor he or any of their 
jnedlcal itaff was beaten or ill-treated. 

AIBGIT OF SiiAHIDI JxTHA 

The authorities then arrested the Sbahidi Jatha on the skirts of the monnd on 
which the Tibbi Sabab stands, bnt they did not touch those who were in immediate 
charge of the palanquin of the Sowari Sabab, and reqoested the party to convey 
the Oranth Sabab either to the village Dharamsala or to the Oardwara to save it 
from the disgrace of Its being placed on unclean ground. The party refnsed all 
te^ffls, but they volantarily withdrew at about 10 p. si., when some of tbe selected 
Sikhs dl the State took the Granlh Sahab to the village Dharamsala with due 
lespect and ceremony. 

CONCUUBION 

To sum up, it is abundantly clear that tbe mob and tbe Sbahidl Jatha defied 
all tbe efforts on tbe part of the people and the authorities of tbe Nabba State 
to reason with them, and chose an unreasonable course ; that the mob was in an 
etclt(d mood, and armed with all sorts of weapons, . including fire-arms, and prepared 
to see through tbe game ; and that they all knew what the game was, and even 
jrent to the extent of insulting and assaulting the Administrator, and after 
brandishing the weapons, they actually used tbe fire-arms. It was but natural, 
and the only course left to (he Administrator was to order firing, wbfoh was 
.done not too soon. The small number of the casualties in inch a big mob shows 
that tbe firing was controlled, and did not exceed the exigencies of the moment. 
Tbe wounded were attended to at onoe, and bnt for tbe oompltoily of the Dioli 
jatha the anfortanate events could not have happened. 
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The Non-official Sikh Report 

Soon aftei Iho official report was pubiiihed the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Commitlae iiiuad their own report on the Jeito maeaacrei tracing the recant 
•venta that led up to the formation of the Shakidi Jatha. Thia report aaya:— 

Alter the Guiu-ka-Bagh afiair the atmosphere was cooliog down and 
there was a good prospect of peace between the Government and Sikhs. 
But the Government again plunged the Sikh Community into a turmoil 
of agitation by deposing the Maharaja of Nabha in July 1923 on account 
of bis sympathy with the Gurdwara movement. 

The Government began to suppress all expressions of sympathy even 
by the subjects of the exiled Maharaja. When arrests were made in a 
diwan held at Jaito in the Mabha State, the Sikhs assembled sat down to 
do nothing else but to recite Holy Grantb night and day and pray for 
the Maharaja. But this also they were not allowed to do. The place of 
meeting and the Gurdwara were both blockaded and no food or water 
was allowed to go in, The Sbiks began to starve and as they, were obliged 
to ease themselves close to where they sat, insanitary conditions began to 
prevail and many fell sick. In this condition when the Akband Path,, 
or the continuous reading of the Holy Grantb, became impossible outside 
the Gurdwara, they asked the Sikhs in the Gurdwara so start the Akband 
Path inside and they themselves contended themselves with the ordinary 
reading of the Holy Grantb. This was on the 14th September 1923. The 
ofiicials who were determined not to adow even holy reading and praying 
for the Maharaja came with a military foice and arrested the whole con- 
gregaticn assembled round the Holy Grantb outside the Gurdwara. Then 
the aimed soldiers in uniform were taken inro the Gurdwara itself, where 
the Sikhs sat listeuing to the Akband Path. The whole congregation, 
including the reciters and the attendants, was arrested and what was an 
unprecedented sacrilege, the Grantbi actually reciting at the moment was 
caught hold of by bis arms and dragged away and arrested. This inter- 
ference with the sacred reading was a grave desecration according to Sikh 
religion. 

The news of this desecration spread like wild fire, and the very next 
morning a party of Sikhs gathered from the neghbourhood to go and 
restart the Akband Path. The prohibition against freely visiting the 
Gurdwara bad been enforced, according to official admission, from 3i8t 
August, 1923, but from 14th September, the day of the desecration, it 
was made absolutely rigid. Sikh pilgrims from all quarters began to pour 
in to assert their religious right of freely visiting the Gurdwara and per- 
forming the Akhand Path and other acts of worship. 

From 13th September 1923, Akali Jatbas of 23 each have daily 
marched on foot to Jaito, after taking a pledge of non-violence in thonght 
and deed beiore Sri Akali Takbat at Amritsar. The aim of those Jatbas 
is: (a) to resume the interrupted Akband Path at the Gangsar temple, (b) 
to si^er all hardships and tortures inflicted on them by the proud officials' 
in a meek and humble spirit for the sake of establishing the Sikh biith- 
right of free congregation and free worship in all Sikh temples. But the 
callous authorities arrested and removed these Jatbas to distant places 
where they were set free. Once free, the heroic Jatbas travelled back 
to Mukatsar to court arrest a second time. The Sikhs have been prevented 
from visiting and praying at the Gurdwara of Gangsar for the last five 
months and about 3.000 Sikhs have suffered untold hardships at the hands 
of the authorities for removing this unreasonable ban on their religious 
freedom. Ihe hunger of the Sikh heart for sacr fice in the cause of religion 
has become proverbial. 
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Wbea all the sacrifice failed to move the callous officials, it was decided 
that a ooDgregatioQ of 500 Sikhs remaining perfectly non-violent' should 
walk to Jaito to visit Gangsar and resume Akhand Path. Only those 
Sikhs were allowed to join this Jatba who could be relied on to remain 
perfectly non-violent under aU circumstances. The Jatha was iairly- 
representative. Men were drawn from all districts and proiessioos includ- 
ing a number of meek Sadhus. 

The Vow of Non-violence 

On the Basant anniversary on 9th February 1924 the Shahidi Jatlia* 
or the " Band of Martyrs” who bad resolved to lay down their lives in 
the cause of religious freedom, took a solemn pledge of restarting the 
interrupted Akhand Path at Gangsar. before the sacred throne of Sri 
Akal-Takhat. The Jathedar or the religious superior of Akal-Takhat 
exorted them to remain perfectly non-violent in thought and deed : " Dear 
Kalgidhar Satguru oul' Father I We thy children lay down our lives 
for Thee. The honour and prestige of the Panth lies in Tby hands. Brave 
and saintly souls I You will be beaten mercilessly with sticks. You wilt 
be shot dead with bullets. You will be thrown into daik and solitary 
cells. Your steadfastness will be tried by the most violent and 
inhuman physical and mental tortures. Keep yourselves perfectly 
non-violent. Your sole aim is to pay homage to the Guidwara of 
Gangsar and resume the recitation of Akhand Path. From the mom nt 
of your departure from Akal Takhat and on the way, feed your body, 
mind and soul on the life-giving words of the Guru and do not 
harbour ill against any person in thought, word, and dead.” (See the 
declaration of orders to the Shabidi Jatba by the Jathedar. Akal 
Takhat on 9th February 1924) • 

The Jatha left for Jaito on foot on 9th February amid the lov:Dg 
adieus of the Sikh Sangat of Amritsar. It met with tremendous 
enthusiasm where-ever it went. Morning and evening Dewans were arranged 
at all halting stations and the attendance at these Dewans sometimes 
rose to 23 or 30 thousand, while an eager concourse of Sikhs always 
marched along with the Jatha. Sikhs came from long distances to have 
the darsban of the Martyis and went away deeply impressed with their 
noble spirit of love and sacrifice. Many made up their minds to witness 
the resumption of the Akhand Path at Jaito. 

The Jatba baited at Bargari in the Faridkot territory on the evening 
of 20th February, At the conclusion of the morniDg Dewan of 2iBt, the Jath 
and Sangat took their meals at Bargari and left for Jaito at about 12 noon. 
Jaito is six miles from Bargari. Sowars had been stationed at short 
intervals all along the way, and through them the Faridkot State 
officials frequently sent reports of the movements of the Jatha to the 
Administrator of Nabha State. Ihe cavalry and a big party of village 
men and Chachhi Police armed with heavy lathis had taken their first 
position near the boundary line of the Faridkote and Nabha States, but 
when they heard that the Jatha was accompanied by a large congregation 
they dropped the idea of stopping the Jatha at that placet and withdrew. 
Before the Jatba reached the boundary line, the State officials bad stopped 
the motor in which Dr. Kitchlew, Principal Gidwani and Mr, Zmand, 
the representative of the ** New York Times,” were travelling to Jaito 
and showed them the order restricting admission into Gurdwara to bands 
of 30. On remonstrance the officials sent a messenger to the Administrator 
for further orders. By tbi^ time the Jatba and the Sangat arrived on 
the Nabha boundary and the State officials informed them that they 
conld allow a batch of 30 men to proceed to Gurdwara Gangsar, on the 
n Oder standing that 1 hey would quit the Nabha territory as soon as they 
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had finished their Path, and that another batch of 50 would be admitted 
after the fir^t batch had cleared out But who has given the Administrator 
of Nabha the right to restrict the number of worshippers at a Sikh Temple 
to 50 ? Why should 50 be allowed and not 500, or why should the Sikhs 
be prevented from sitting in their temple in religious worship as long as 
they like ? Why should the Administrator of Nabha arrogate to himself 
the position of a religious dictator of the Sikhs? The Jatha took this 
as an unreasonable and uaauth:>ri 9 ed limitation on their religious liberty 
and refused to bargain for the God-given right of entering a Sikh temple 
for worship. 

March to Jaito. 

The Jatha and the Sangat now approached the city of Jaito. The 
State authorities had very cuauiugly narrowed the passage leading to 
the Gangsar Gurdwara and the fort by birbed wire barrier on one side 
and a long low of about two hundred chained bullock carts filled with 
thorny bushes and masses of barbed wire on the othersidc. Near the end 
of this passage, in the immediate vicinity of the Guardwara of Gangsar. 
and behind some buildings, they had erected a special barbed wire enclosure 
to Serve as a trap for the Shahidi Jatha. The authorities could easily 
separate the Jatha from the Saogat by allowing the Jatha to pass through 
the narrow passage and preventing the Sangat from following. The 
Jaiha could then be driven into the barbed wire enclosure, (which by its 
peculiar position is concealed from the pubhe gage) and be beaten or 
arrested in the privacy of this trap. On the top of the bullock-carts 
and behind them men from villages armed with heavy sticks were 
stationed in a triple row to prevent the Jatha from breaking through 
the line. The State ofiicials had recruited a large number of these men 
from the surrounding villagea—one from each family, on the threat of 
confiscating the property and turning out any family which did not 
send its representative, or whose representative did not beat the Akalia 
severely. The men were drunk and had been prepared for their brutal 
work. Amongst them were a number of Mohammaden Policemen Irom 
Jhelum and Attock Districts, who had to their credit a brilliant record 
of similar services rendered in connection with the Guru-ka-Bagh affair. 

But from the sandy mound where the telephone pole was 
erected the Jatha and the Sangat moved to the right in the direction 
of Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib which was about four furlongs away. Half of 
the Jatha was in the front in rows of four, Guru Granib in the middle 
and the other half bringing up the rear. The Sikh Sangat walked on 
both flanks, keeping well behind the palanquin of Guru Granth out of 
reverence. The official statement that * the Jatha advanced screened by^ 
a body of 6,000 Akalia armed with chbavis, spears and Are arms, and 
moved on a broad front” is absolutely false. A platoon of Nabha 
infantry bad dug trenchea and taken up its position on and near the 
sacred eminence of Tibbi. Beyond Tibbi Sahib there was the camp of 
the Faridkot Sappers and Miners with the camp of Co). Minchin in 
the middle, and in front of this camp were stationed two detachments 
of cavalry. Lewis Guns were fixed at various places. 

Order to Disperse 

The Administrator with some officials accosted the Jatha and asked 
them to disperse. He declared that he would order firing in case they 
did not comply. The Jatha had taken the pledge of visiting their sacrei 
temple and recognised no temporal authority m matters of religion. 

As the Jatha advanced in the direction of Tibbi Sahib, they were followed 
bv a big sangat among whom were many ladies who were distributing food 
And diink to the sangat. The Sikhs were in a very calm and devotional 
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mood. They bad no chhavis, apeara or fire arms. There was no firing from 
the Sikhs, but as is usual in processions some crackers were occasionally 
let ofi. The allegations *'that the Administrator was hotiy pursued by 
some Akalis. who fired bullets on him. and that a nameless Nabha 
Villager receivt^d a wound from a gun fired by the Akalis, and that the 
Akalis increased their fire and delivered a determined attack led by 
a mounted Akali" are absolutely groundless. These mendacious state* 
meats attempt to give the dog a bad name in order to bang it, and are 
meant for home consumption in England, and are also designed to 
capture the easy credulity of those ''peaceful" and "law-abiding" people 
whose submissive support is a valuable asset and consolation in limes 
of trouble. It is not strange that with all the Chhavis, lathis, fire 
arms and spears which the Akalis are said to have carried* with their 
hot pursuit of the Administrator of Nabha. and wilh their mcieased 
fire and a determined attack led by a mounted Akali there has been 
no casuality on the official side except one by a solitary bullet which 
is said to have caused a wound to a nameless Nabha villager. The 
result of the so-called "determined attack,' and "inci eased firing" becomes 
all tbc more ridiculous when we remember that many of tld Sikhs 
who were fired upon were retired soldiers and military officers. 

But the Jatha had taken a pledge of non-violence before their 
holiest shrine. The non-violence of Sikh Jalhas has been repeatedly 
tried by many ingenious troubles in Guru-ka-Bagb and other places. 
The Sikhs have shown wonderful forbearance and restriant under condi- 
tions most trying and provoking and not a single Sikh bas ever betrayed 
the cause of bis community by showing the slightest tendency towards 
violence. 

From the preparations made, it is quite clear that the Adminis- 
trator had made up bis mind to beat and shoot down the Sikh Sangat 
long before the Sikbs entered his territory and he gave bis signal by 
waving a small flag without the slightest provocation or cause of alarm 
from the Sikhs. 

A Scene of Courage. 

Then followed a scene unique in the history of the world for the 
calm restraint, cool courage, and rematkable capacity for suffering in 
a righteous cause displayed by Sikh victims of official fury. The 
big procession of Sikh devotees induding women and old men sang 
hymns of glory, and marched on wi^h uplifted bands towards their 
temple under a shower of bullets. Many of their comrades dropped 
dead or seriously wounded. But not a single person wavered. Lifting 
the dead or the wounded they made straight for the sacred mound 
of Tibbi Sahib, and came so close to the position taken up by the 

Nabha infantry, who were firing, that the inlantiy were compelled 

to break up. But bullets poured upon them from other directions 
and many eye witnesses report that Lewis Guns were also fired. A 
bullet struck a baby carried in the arms of its metber and the poor 
thing expired. The Sikh lady stepped a^ide, put the little thing gently 
on the ground, rejoined the Jatha* and moved on with the Sangat. 
Another Sikh had his bowels thrown out by a bullet that stiuck 
him in the belly. He was heard muttering thanks with his last 
breath, " Glory to the Guru* Wahi-guru. The great Guru has accepted 
this impure body of mine for the service of His Faith 1” The Sikba 

took great care to keep the palanquin of the Holy . Granth in the 

middle. Under the circumstances the authorities could hardly show any 
tenderness for the sanctity of Gum Granth. The firing ceased after 
four or. five minutes. The Sangat entered the enclosure of Tibbi Sahib 
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Gurdwara. Many went to the neighbonriog fields to bring the dead or 
the wounded to the Gurdwara. Some ladies began to nurse their 
wounded brethern. The Sikhs succeeded io removiug only a few of 
their dead or wounded brethren, for they were soon checked by the 
Military who snatched away the bodies from their hands. Many of 
the wounded died for lack of attendance and water. 

The Sikhs paid their homage at the sacred shrine of Tibbi Sahib 
with their precious lifeblood, under a shower of bullets which left the 
neighbouring fields densely littered with the dead or wounded Shahids — 
martyrs. Once more the aikh spirit soared high above the shackles of 
political bondage, and the disciples marched to the street of their 
beloved, carrying the supreme offering of their life on the palms of 
their hands. 

After depositing the dead and the wounded at the Gurdwara the 
Shahidi Jatha rounded the eminence of Tibbi Sahib and marched in 
the direction of Gaogaar, but their progress was checked by a detach- 
ment of cavalry which blocked the way. A squadron of Cavalry 
rushed on the Sangat congregated about libbi Sahib and the sowers 
chased Sikh parties for miles scattering them in all directions. This 
relentless hunt of old men. children and women must have resulted in 
heavy casualties and many must have been trampled under the horse's 
hoofs. The Shahidi Jatha was next surrounded by the Cavalry, and a 
strong party of Chhahhi Policemen and country recruits excited by 
drinks started the beating of Sikhs Every Sikh was surrounded by a 
group of 5 or 6 desparadoes who encouraged by the State Officials plied 
their atickii freely, beating the heroes of the Shahidi Jatha to senselessness, 
and tying them into tight bundles with strong ropes, huddled them into 
bullock carta to be transported to the barbed wire enclosure. Frcfm tbo 
enclosure they were subsequently removed into the Fort. 

The Delhi communique assures that great care was taken not to 
interfere with the Granth Sahib which was deposited with due respect 
ra the Dharamsala. The communique does not enlighten us as to the 
peisons who carried the Holy Granth, to the name of Dharmsala where 
It was deposited, and the circumstances under which this was done, whether 
it was done before or after the firing. The fact is that while the Sbabidi 
Jatha was being mercilessly beaten. Mi. Ogilive asked some members of the 
Jatha to carry ihe Holy Granth to some place under his dixections, but 
Lhey refused to carry the Granth Sahib to any other place but Gangsar 
temple. At this he ordered some of his own men to remove the Granth 
Sahib to some unknown place. 

The lew Sikhs who were lingering in the vicinity of Tibbi Shahab 
and some ladies, 20 or 30 in number, who weie tending the wounded, were 
outrageously beaten and arrested. A lady who was serving the wounded 
Sikhs was abased by the soldiers and ordered to leavj the place. Uo her 
refusal, she was rudely pushed down Jroni the mound of Tibbi Sahib to a 
place 20 feet below. The wounded were left to their fate and many 
uied for lack of water or proper medical aid. The doctors and dressers 
in charge of the Jatha were ar tested. Provisions, beds, and medicines 
belonging to the Jatha were forcibly seized. 

VISITORS TURMBD BACK 

And in order to be free to give any version that they please, the 
authorities took great precaution to prevent the transmission of reliable 
reports to tbe press. Principal Gidwanl. Or. Kitchlew, Mr. Zimand, 
a oorrespondent the New Yeik Times were stopped at the boundary, 
^ben they heard buUeU being fired. Dr. Kitcblew and Principal Gtdwani 
^uld no longer remain at a distance. They entered the State territory 
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and vere arrested. Respectable gentlemen , members of the Legislative 
Assembly, like Raizada Hans Raj, BAr. Shaomukham Chetty. members 
of the Legislative Council like Sardar Tara Singh Vakil of Mogrg, and 
Jamedar Partap Singh were detained at the Railway Station under a close 
custody. A photographer was severely lashed by a European Officer who 
ordered some soldiers to turn him out of the Sta'e territory. The 
photographer reports that the same officer meralessly whipped a Sikh 
lady who did not get up from behind a bush at his order. 

These precautions clearly prove that the authorities had much to conceal 
and after providing agamst all danger of contradiction from reliable persons, 
they have now issued a statement that the Akalis resorted to violence 
and had fired shots before the authorities opened fire. This is absolutely 
false and if a non-official enquiry is conducted many respectable witnesses 
will be forthcoming to expose this statement. 

Mbdicai. Aid 

The State authorities neither allowed the Sikhs to attend and give 
medical aid to the wounded, nor ofiFered any assistance themselves before 
full 34 hours after the shooting, with the re sii t that many precious lives 
were lost for lack of timely help and attendance The wounded Sikhs thirsted 
for water which was brought frem long distances. The medical party 
in charge of the Jatba was arrested and medicine and their necessary 
materials belonging to the Jatba were forobly seized. In order to give 
to the beating the appearance of a “ dvil fracas" between Ibe Sikhs 
and the Slate populaticn, men from the villages bad been r<tcruited by 
bribery and threats, and were carefully drilled in the use of iathia and were 
excited with wine, Ihe Shiremoni Guidwaia Parbandbak Committee 
estimates the number of casualties, so far ascertained at more than 3C0, the 
number of dead being above 90. The three doctors from Amritsar report that 
they saw 45 wounded at Jaito. 22 were sent to Ferozepur in their 
presence. Twenty two dead were cremated near the fort with 8 tins of 
Kerosine oil. But they say that they were admitted to one of the camps only. 
Eleven wounded have since reached Amritsar. It was later on reported 
that the number of the wounded removed to Ferozepur has risen to 38. 
Out of these. 13 have been sent to the Indian Hospital. Ferozepur Cantt. 
From the bodies of these 13 Sikhs 16 bullets have been extracted. 
01 these five are said to be Lewis Gun bnllets and the remaining ii 
of ordinary military rifles. One of the wounded Sikhs died on the way 
from Jaito to Ferozepore and another, Bbsi Banta Singh, died 
while he was under operation at Ferozepore. Bbai Soban Singh of the 
Shahidi Jatba bad received a bullet in bis chest and has since died at 
Ferozepore. The authorities have tried their best to keep the scene of 
tragedy and in fact the Nabha territory quite inaccessible, and therefore 
the exact number have not been ascertained so far. The above is a 
estimate. Out of tbe total casualties a considerable number belongs to 
Stebidi Jatha. It is believed by some that a large number of dead bodies 
has been removed by train and some have been buried. Further reports 
show that tbe Government dug deep pits covered with straws and earth 
all round the Gurdwara of Tibbi Sahab ard many people received serioas 
injuries by falling into these pits, they bad also dug a trench near 
tbe ent ancej of Gurdwara Gangsar and had treacherously filled it with 
water and covered it up with straws and bad stationed Machine Gunii 
and soldiers in the Gnrdwara itself. More than 700 people are under 
arrest at Jaito, The members of the Shahidi Jatha in the fort are 
given blankets ln.| the day but these are taken away in the night. 
X^y are being subjected to aT sorts of baidships. 
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Wanted an Impartial Coiimittbb of bnquisv 

The State authorities have not only violated the sanctity of Gnrd' 
wara Gangsar but have also nsed the sacred mound of Tibbi lor military 
and tactical purposes, have arrested Sikh ladies tending the wounded 
from within the precmts of the Temple and have thus committed another 
sacrilege of the darkest character. 

The Sikh community is prepared to have the truth sifted by an 
independent enquiry and challenges the Government of India to sub- 
stantiate the truth of its allegations, not through the farce of a magis- 
terial enquiry but by a committee of persons on whom the public may 
rely for truth and impartiality. The moral significance of the Jaito 
massacre is great because the prepetrator of the tragedy was not an 
irresponsible Biahant employing badmashes but a civilized power with 
high professions and well-informed about the objects and methods of 
its victims. The sacrifice is precious to the bikh as the suffering Jatha 
was not caught unawares but from the very beginning of its march 
knew that the supreme sacrifice might be required of it and knowing 
this voluntarily and cheerfully went to meet that fate rather than, 
surrender its dear religious right of freely visiting and worshipping in 
its beloved Guru’s Gurdwara. 

The Second Jatha 

The Second Shahidi Jatha has started for Jaito on 28th February 
and will probably meet the same fate. Over 40 thousand people 
assembled to bid farewell to the Jatha. The river of Sikh religious senti- 
ment is in floods and Sikhs from all classes and professions have 
displayed an eager rivalry for enlistment in the second Shahidi Jatha. 

Plea for Enquiry 

All God-fearing and honest men, Hindus. Muhammadans or Europe- 
ans, who can sympathise with men who are sacrificing their lives for 
an idea, are requested to organise a commission of respectable men of 
independent positions and members of the Legislatures, for the purpose- 
t>{ searching the members of the Jatha or the Sikh Sangat entering the 
Nabba State territory and isuing a general certificate for the informa- 
tion of the public and the Government that the Sikhs carry no fire arms, 
cbhavis, spears or lathis. Kirpan being the religious symbol of the 
Sikhs must be regarded as an exception. These gentlemen ahonld also 
obtain special permission, from the Goverqment of India to be preseqt 
at the scene of action in order to form an unprejudiced opinion about 
the conduct of the Sikhs and the State Officials on the occasion of 
the visit of the Jatha and w^tch whether the bullets are fired from 
the imaginary ^re-arms carried by the Sikhs or by the State troops 
and machine guns carefully arranged fer the purpose by the State 
authonties. Falsehood can never stand before the searchlight of public 
enquiry. Questions relating to the massacre of the first ^abidi Jatha 
at Jaito have been disallowed la the Legislative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive 'Council Punjab, on the plea that no question relating to the 
administrative policy of Native States can be discussed in these bodies. 
Is it not a fact that since the forced abdication of the Maharaja, the 
Nabba State is being ruled by a Civil Service Officer appointed by the 
Governmeut of Indi^. and that the Government of India and the 
Punjab Government have both issued communiques in suppoit of the 
action of the Administrator of Nabha and that Distiict Officers in the 
Punjab are carrying on a propapanda in support of the policy of 
represiion ai Nabha 7 When the Government has taken over tkb 
administration of the Nabha State and has openly identified iMiAfwikk 
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the policy of represBion ruthleaviy carried on by the AdmlnlBtrator, tbie 
panctiiiouB stand behind the letter of the law and rein sal to discosB 
the Jaito a£!air in the Punjab and in the Indian Legislative Council is highly 
unfair and unreasonable, is it because the Government does not like 
to face the verdict of the chosen representatives of the people ? 


Dr. Kitchlew* s Statements 

The following Statement was issued by Dr. Kitchlew as aoon 
as he came out of the Nabha Jail on the 21st March last 

" On the morning of the 20th Mr. Gidwani, Mr. Ziraand and myself 
started from Faridkot State. On our way our car was stopped in a few 
villages because Mr. Zimand wanted to see if the villagers were interested 
in Khadi. In the evening after Biniset we reached the Akali camp. We 
passed the night in tents and then on the morning ot the 2 1 st we went to 
see the village. We saw some Policemen of the Faridkot State and 
there were also some officers posted near the Akali camp, Wo walked 
about a mile and got into the camp to have ourselves absolutely satisfied 
that the Jatha and the Sangat had no firearms or cbhavis* except 
Kirpans, or any other iiiHtniments. After motoring about two miles w« 

stopped again oji the way because Mr. Zimand wanted to see the 

Jatba march along. When the .fatha got near us w’o got into the oar 
again and drove straight away into the Nabha frontier. On our way 
we saw crowds of men and women waiting for the Jatha with sweet- 
meati milki etc. 

At the Nabha frontier there was a police officer and a magistrate 
along with him and one or two sowars. The police officer asked us 
to stop oUr cal' which we did and brought us a paper. It was an 
oirier from the Administrator addressed to the Jatha. b'o we told the 
officers about it and he had to admit there was no order stopping 

usi At the same time he made a personal request to us to stay till he 

oommuiiioated with the administrator and got definite orders. Merely to 
oblige him we stopped there. 

After about half an hour or so the Jatha came up and passed 
on to Nabha. They were shown the orders but they did not take 
any notice of it. Even at this tine we did not see any firearms with 
the men, the Jatha or ot^r people in the crowd. Some of the out- 
siders oaxried sticks, some of which were lopped off the trees. Just 
before the Jatha entered Nabha we saw the Jathedar addressing out- 
siders who were along with the Jatha. On enquiry we were told that 
the Jathedar was giving his final instructions to the crowd to keep non- 
violent and to keep behind, if they wanted to come at all* 

After the, Jatha passed the Nabha frontier we found that the 
magistrate, policemen and every one quitted his post and we did not 
what to do. After waiting for some time, we sent a joint note 
to the Administrator telling him that we were staying there on the 
request made by the officer. We wanted to know if there were any 
definita ordem We sent that note through a Sowar who was i^ing 
to JaitOi 
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The Firing. 

After gome time we heard the firing. It was certainly more than 
01100 . It might have been three times. 1 am not sure as to how long 
the firing went on. Bat it was certainly more than fivo minutes. 

After this we thought of entering Nabha territory but the driver of 

our oar was missing. A few minutes afterwards wo saw pj^oplo rushing 
back and wo got some information about ivhat actually hap])oned. 
Our driver also came back and we got into the car and drove at 

once to JaitvO. Zimand was left behind as ho had to (^atch train at 
seven to keep an appointment at Peshawar and besides ho tlid not want 
as a foroii'nor to get him^jolE ontanglod. 

On our way to Jaito wo saw some wounded who had vocoivod 
shots. We also saw some men more or loss in a dying condition. 

Then we got into an opoii place whore there was military stationed 
and also some police officers. We met one of the medical attendants 
sent by the S. O. H. 0. who was complaining that no arrangements 
wore mado to render immediate medical assist ince. 

At that place the police officer asked ns to .stop our car and 
told Mr. Gidwani that h^ should consider himself under arrest and 
that his old sentence was renewed. Hia thing.s were taken down and 
Mr. Gidwani too got down. As for myself the Administrator would 
like to SCO me at the fori hut there was no order of arrests at the 
time. Since I was going to the fort and on enquiry I was told that 
Gidwani would also have to go to the fort, I asked Mr. Gidwani to bo 
allowed to go with me. .This was done and wo wore t.ikon into the 
fort which was guarded and seut into the room there. We saw just outside 
onr room in the compound thei-e was some! sort of wiring put up 111 
the form of an enclosure and afterwaitU wo saw that the ai tested 
people were brought in there. We also saw some Jatha people being 
dragged and after regular .search being pushed into the enclosure. 

Starved in Gaol. 

The Administrator came to us long after sunset. He looked very 
much upset and told us that he had made all possible arraugonients 
for the arrest of the Jatha people but that our presence there had 
upset all his plans and he had to resort to firing. He used threaten- 
ing language to Mr. Gidwani and the latter naturally resccited it. The 
Administrator then at once cooled down. About me, the Administrator 
said that 1 should consider myself under arrest. He also said that Mr. 
Zimand had apologised. 1 asked about the car and niy things. We 
were told that the car had gone back to Amritsar. The Administrator 
toFd US that he waa going to make arrangements for our food. Food 
waa ordered from the Bazar. We spent the night there. Next morning 
no food was given to us in spite of our repeatedly asking for it and 
the whole day we bad to go without any food. This was on the 22iid. 

On the 22nd morning 1 also noticed aomething else. I was just 

having a walk on the verandah and at one corner of the court-yard 
1 saw a number of bullock carta in which there were dead bodies of 
the Akalia including Jatha people. The corpses were huddled over one 

OBother in the most outrageous manner. 1 could still see all the blood 

marke on their bodies. 1 also saw some wounded being removed. 
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Gidwasi and Kitohlew Handcuffed, 

Ihe Administrator came again with two other Englishmen, one waH 
a Militaiy officer, and we were told that we are to be removed from 
Jaito to Nabha that night. At about nine p. m. we were both 
handcuffed together. Ihere was a rope tied on to the handcuffs and 
the policeman behind holding the end of the rope. This Mr. Gidwani 
remarked was real Hii.du-Muslim unity. There were also some other 
Akali prisoners and we were made to walk up to the Railway station 
in that condition. We got into the prisoners’ van. I had just the clothes 
T was wealing and a borrowed blanket from Mr. Gidwani. We were 
handcuffed even in the van. 

At Bhatiiida junction the Akslis were shouting Jais. ^'ome people 
on hearing the shouts came to the carriage. They were kept at a 
respectable distance by the police. But any how we came to know that 
the people who were coming fiom the outside w’ere not allowed to entei' 
Kabha territoiy. At Jaito 1 tried my best to get more infoiinatioii 
fiom the Police officers. I asked them paiticularly if any one of them 
had received any wounds. They admitted no. 

Ill Bhatinda Jail. 

After Bhatinda our handcuffs were removed and we were able to 
lie down just after 2 o’clock. Iti the morning we got down at Nabha. 
We were again handcuffed and ordered to march to the police lock up. 
There w^as no arraugen.ent for cots and other things. 

On 23id morning 1 was offered Jail food. It was so objectionahlo 
ai.d the vessel in which it was brought was so revolting that I refused 
to accept it. So, on the 23id we bad to go without foed. On the 24th 
1 Vas told I could have my own food. No arrangements were made 
for my baths and the latiine was unspeakably dirty. 1 wns still 
weonng the same clothes. I oidered some new clothes. On the 26th 
I was renoved to the Central Jail. In the Central Jail 1 was locked 
in a cell meant for soiitaiy prisoners. There was a little couit yard 
paces long ai d 6 paces broad ; in the one corner there was the latiine. 
The only door was locked ai.d no one was allowed to enter. Only the 
jailor used to come daily. 1 was given a cot and a few blankets. 1 
had to buy some plates. No writing materials were allowed. I could 
geit a few’ leligious Iwoks. The cell was full of mosquitoes. I could 
lot see Mr. Gidwani at all but 1 came to know that he was treated 
stiutJy as an ordinary prisoner. 

The Second Remand. 

On the 9th of March the Magistrate came to see me and 1 was 
shown a document which contained the sections under which they wanted 
to take action against me. .They were asking for a second remand. 
When asked as to when the hist remand w’as taken, he smiled. 
Obviously they had no evidence. I wanted to get a copy which w’a.s 
piomiscd but r.ever came. 

My wife came to see me once. Mie told me that it was after 
gieat tiouble that she got a chance. On the 21st. I was released and 
was told rot to enter Nabha territory again. I was taken to the Railway 
station but was not allowed to send even a telegram.'' 
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31 Jan 24 Aseembljr opened by the Vioeroj. 

1 Feb 24 Impoitanli Interpei let ions — Btlls to amend the Penal Codei the Coinage 

Aotp Inoome Tai Act, Cotton Otfs Act introdnced. 

4 Feb 24 Amending Acts on Cotton Oeai and Penal Code posaed. 

5 Feb 24 Non-Offlclal reiolntlone. Mr. Ran gac boil ar’a resolntion on fnrtbei Reforms 

formallj moTed— Mr. Rajo’son Indian Teiritorial foroe paiied. 
r; Feb 24 Official Bills amend ng Tariff Act, Merchant Shipping Act, Passport Act 
and on Central Board of Berenne lntrodnoed< 

7 Feb 24 Mr. Neogj’s resolntion on dntjr on South African Goal passed. 

8 Feb 24 The BWAllAJYA DEBATE on Mr. Bangachariat’s resolution on farther 

reforms— Ft. Motilal Nebrn’s Amendment. 

11 Feb 24 Official Bills to amend 1. P. 0., Or. P. C. and Tariff Act considered. That 

on Pasaport Act defeated. 

12 Feb 24 Eon-Official resolutions on Railway Passages and Answer to questions in 

the Assembly adopted. 

13 Feb 24 Debate on Constitutional Advance resumed. — Dr. Qonr’s amendment 

defeated. 

14 Feb 24 Non-official resolntions on Mail Contracts, Pnrobase of Stores, Greetings 

to Labour Party adopted. 

18 Feb 24 Laat day of the debate on Constitutional Advance — Pt. Motilal Nehru’s 

amendment for a Round Table Conference passed by 76 votes to 48. 

19 Feb 24 Mr. Eablruddin Ahmed’s resolntion on a "Government Pact" and not 

Hindu Moblem Fact adionmed ’Sine die*.— Mr. Fatel’i resolntion on 
recall of Mr. Horniman passed. 

20 Feb 24 Supplementary grants .—Debate on. 

21 Feb 24 Mr. Bangacbariat’s bill on me of Fire-arms consiilered — Mr, Rama 

lyyengar’s bill on Indian Registration Act and Dr. Goar's Bill on 
raising of age of consent and another on Religions Trust Introdnced: 

26 Feb 24 The Jalto massacre adjoarnment moved by Pt. Malavlya— Official Bills ou 
Sea Customs Aot and tbe Coinage amendment considered. 

2(> Feb 24 6. Golab Singh's resol. on Sikh grievances, S. Eartar Singh's resoi. on 
release of S. Ebarak Slngb, and Mr, Sadiq Hossaln’s resoi, on release 
of Hasrat Mohani pacaed. 

29 Feb 24 BUDGET PRESENTED, 
fi Mar 24 General Disonsston on tbe Budget. 

6 Mar 24 General discnsslon on the Budget continued. 

10 Mai 24 refusal Off SUPPLIES — First four major demands on CuBlomB. Balt, 

Inoome and Opinm refused by the Assembly. 

11 Mar 24 Voting on minor Budget demands. 

12 Mar 24 Farther voting of tbe findget— Malavlya moved adjournment on Jaltc 

massacre. 

14 Mar 24 Voting on Budget demands contd . 

16 Mar 24 Ditto ditto. 

17 Mar 24 THE FINANOE BILL THROWN OUT. 

15 Mar 24 Recommended, Finance Bill thrown ont again, 

20 Mar 24 Motion for Repeal of Repressive laws passed against Govt. 

26 Mar 24 Private bills introdnoed— Adjoarnment motion ot tbe refnsal of Passports 
to Angora Deputation carried. 

Assembly adjourned to 27th 
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PBEBIDENT The Honourable Sir Frederick Whyte, Kt., 


Nominated— excluding President — (40) 

(a) Officiaib (25> 

Hou* Sir Malcolm Hailey, K c s i. 

„ Sir Charles Inuee, K l.s i. 

„ Sir B. Phillotl; Blackett. K.r.s i 
„ Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, c i.n.. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Biniib, Kt , c.i.e. 

Mr. M. S. D. finder, u.l k , c.v o. 

„ E fiardnn, gib 
„ £. B. Howell, c s I. 

A. A. L. Parsons, IM e. 

„ O. B. Clarkr, c s i , o.b.k. 

„ A. B. L. Tottenham 
,, J. A Richey, C 1 B. 

Prof. L. F. Rui-hbrnok-Williams, C.B.E. 

Mr. W T. M. Wright 
,, T. E. Moir, c 8 1 . 

,, J. M Turing 
P. E. Percival 
„ L. ri S O’Ma.ley 
„ H. E, Holme 
„ Bustomji Faridoonji 
„ B. C. Allen 
,, H. Calvert 
Baba Girish Chandra Nag 
Bai Bahadur Shy am Narayan Singh u.B.E. 
Lieut. -Col. F. C. Owens 

[Fbom BebAB— (1).] 

Mad ho Sbrihart Aney Eiq. 

(b)— N on Official— (14) 

Sir P. 8. SivBBwamy Aiyor k G.s.l 
Dr Bureniira Kumar Datta 
Sir Chimaulal Uarilal Betalvad 
Sardar Homanji Ardesbir Dalai 
Prince M. M ^kram Hnssain Bahadur 
Hony Captain A]ab Khan O b.e 

,, „ Hira Singh, Sardar Bah 

Mr. K. 0 Boy c.i.e 
„ N. M. Joshi 
„ W . S. J . Willson 
N. M. Samarth 

Nawab Sic Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum k.g.i.e. 

Lieut > 001 . H. A. J. Gidney 

[Vacant] 

Elected — Non Officislb— ( 106) 
Diwan Babadnr Ttruvenka'a Rangacbariar 
Bhupatiraju Venkatapatliaju Gaiu 
M Diwau Bah Bamacbandrarao Pantulu 
' M. K. By, E, y. Baraana Reddl Oaru 
M. B. By. 0. Duiaiswami Aiyangar 
' Mr. B. K. Sbanmnkbam Chetty 
Mr, M'. E. Acbarya 
,, A. Baugaswapil Iyengar 
E Rama Ayyangar 
M. B. By. E Badasiva Bbat 
Dr. H. B. Abdul Kbader Sahib Jeelaui 
Mahmoud B'Chamuad Saheb Bahadar 
flir Gordon Fraser 
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C. K, T. Kunhi Kummaran Nambiar 
Sit M. C. T Mothiah Cfaettiyar 
Sardar Mababnobalikban Mtl, Akharkban 
Dr. K. G. Lnhnkare 
Sir Purshotamdas fhakurdas Kt 
Sardar Vishnu Narayan Mntalik 
Sheth Eablmbhai Laibhai 
BabuAmarnath Datta 
,, Khitich Chandra Neogy 
Eban Bahadur Md. ShamB*nx-Zoh& 
Kbwaja Abdul Earim 
Manlvi Muhammad Eazlm Ali 
Sir Campbell Ward Rhodes 
Dabn Sorendra Chandra Gbose 
„ Bang Lai Jajodia 
Pandit Matllal Nehru 
,, Sbamlal Nehru 
,, Madan Mohan Malaviya 

„ Eribhna £aut Malaviya 

,, Haikaran Nath Misra 
Mr. Vilhalbhai J. Patel 
,, Nowrojl Manekji Dumaela 
,, Barchandrai Vitbindas 
,, Jamandas Madbavji Mehta 
„ NarsiDba Ctaintaman Eelkar 
,, Dattatiaya Venkatesh Belvi 
„ Mahomed All Jinnah 
,. G. M. Dburgrl 
,, Mahomed Ibiahim Makan 
,. H. R. Dunk 
„ H. G. Cocke 

Bipin Chandra Pal 
„ T. C. Ooswami 
,, Bhabendra (Chandra Ral 
,, Kumar Sankar Kay 
Yaori'b C. Ariff 
„ Alimuzzaman C bon dbri 
„ Eabecrnd-Diu Ahmed 
„ Darcy Lindsay 
I ,, Nara-n Dass 
,, G. S. Ranga Jyer 
„ M. Yasnt Imam 
,, Chaman Lai 
., Syed Gbnlam Abbas 
„ B Das 

,, M. V. Abhyankar 
„ Sbambhu Dsyal Mifcia 
M. Samiollah Khan 
,, T. B Pboikun 
, Eamini Kumar Char da 
„ E. Joseph 
„ E. G Filming 
Dr. Eifehan Lai Nehiu 
Haji Wajib'ua'dln 
[Vacant— 2] 

Nawab Isuiail Ehsn 

Dr. L. K. Hyrier 

Colonel Sir Henry Staoyon, v. d. 

Baja Amarpal Singh m.b e. 

Lala Doul t band 
Lala Hans Baj 
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Miac Abdol H^ye 
S. tiadiq Hbmd 

Khan Babib Uaatfl Obulam Bail 
Cbaadbnri Babawal Bakhab 
Mr Btakbdain S. Bajan Bakab Bbah 
Bardar Ear lax Bingta 
„ Gnlab Singh 
Baba Djagar Singh Bedi 
Baba Sbjama Obaran 

Gaya Praaad Singh 
Pandit Rilakantha Dax 
Babn Ambica Prased Binba 
Kal Hari PraBa l Lai 
Eamar Qaaganand Binba 
Baba Dcvaki Prasbad Binba 
Eban Bahadur Baifaras Hotain Ehan 


Maairi Abuiad Ali Khan 
„ Mohammad Yaqnb 
„ Miyan Atjad-allab 
,1 Byed Martaaa Babib Bahadnr 
„ Mohammad Sbafee 
Raia Bagbnnandan Pxarad Binba 
Dr. H. B. Oonr 
Beth Qobind Daa 
Manng Tok Eyi 
„ Enn 
„ Ua Si 
Lala Piyare Lai 
Bai Eahib M. Har Bilaa Barda 
Mambhal of thb Legiblativb ABBB]IB1*Z 
Captain Bnraj Singh Babadnr. 


Members of the Council of State 1924 

PRESIDENT The Hon* Sit Alexander Muddiman, Kt. 


Nominated — (26). 

(a) Officials (15). 

H. E. General Lord Rawlinson 
Hon' Dr. Mian Sir Mubammad Shafi 
„ Sir B. Naraslmha Sarma 
Mr. J. Crerar 

.. Maj. Genl. R. C. Mac Watt 
„ Mr. A. C McWatters 
Mr. A. H. Ley 
Major G. D. Ogilvie 
[Vacant] 

,, Mr. C. A. Barron 
„ Mr. W. C. Shepherd 

Khan Bdr. Ami d>o 1 - Islam 
,, M. M. Dr. Ganganath Jba 
„ Diwan Tck Chand 
„ Mr. E. H. Berthoud 

[From Bbrar (i).] 

Hon' Mr, G. S. Kbaparde 

(b) Non>officials (10). 

[Vacant] 

Hon' Sir Leslie Miller 

Sir pinshaw Wacha 
[Vacant] 

„ Maharaja Shoshi Kanta 
Acharyya Cbaudhuri 
,, Khan Bahadur Nawab M. 

Muzammil-nllah Khan 
„ Nawab S<r Bahram Khan 
Raja Sir Harnam Singh 
[Vacant] 

Major M. Akbar Khan 


Elected — Non-officials (33). 
Hon' SirS. R. M. AnnamalaiCbettiyar 
a. Mr. K.V. Kangaswamy Ayyangar 
Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
Hon* D. Bdr. V Ramabhadra Naidn 
Sir A. K. G. Abmedthamby^ 
' Maricair 
,, Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas 
„ „ Phiroze C. Setbna 

,, „ R. P. Karandikar 

,, Khan Bah. Ebrahim H. Jaffer 
,» Mr. All Baksb Md. Hussain 
„ Sir Arthur Froom 
,t Raja Pramada Nath Roy 
,, Sir D. P. Sarvadhikaiy 
,, Mr. Dwarkanatb Mitter 
[Vacant] 

,, Haji Chow. Md. Ismail Khan 
„ Sir Robert Watson-Smyth 
„ Raja Sir Rampal Singh 
.. Lala Sukhbir Sinha 
„ Raja Moti Chand 
„ Nawab Md. Abdnl Majid 
,, Saiyid Kaza Ali 
„ Rai Bdr. L. Ramsaran Daa 
,, Sardar Jogindia Singh 
Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan 
,, Col. Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
H. H. Mabarajadhiraja Sir 
Ramesbwara Singh of Dar- 
bhanga 

Maharaja Bahadur Keahnv 
Praaad Singh of Dumraoa 
„ Khan Bdr. S Zahir-ud din 
Sir M. B. Dadabboy 
M Mr. Chand radhai Borooab 
,, Mr. Sevasila Vedamuiti, and 
Sir Edgar Holberion 
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On Januai’y 30th the Second Assembly under the Reform Act met 
for the sweating in of members. The public galleries were quite full 
for the formal opening day when the only business to bo done was 
the administration of the oath. The Swarajists appeared in Khaddar in 
contrast to the black morning coats in which the rest of the House 
was clad but those dressed entirely in white were few. Members began 
to arrive at half past ton. Pandit Motilal Nehru anived in scrupulously 
clean Khaddar dress with Gandhi-cap on followed by about ton members 
i>f the Swaraj Party mostly belonging to the ITnited Provinces. His 
ap]>earanco in the Assembly was marked by a temporary silence and the 
otiicials looked at each otner and at the now Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. The Maharattas and the Madrasoos shone in their accustomed 
turbans. Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain of Behar Avho used to come 
to the old Assembly in l^hiropeaii dress came in Khaddar and was taken 
to task by Mr. Kabirudditi Ahmed on his unexpected metamorphosis. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah along with his Bombay colleague Sir Purushotamdas 
Thakurdas, in their splashing collars and ties, sit in piquant contrast 
next to Mr. Vithalbai Patel who^o forehead shone amidst his luxurious 
Iteard and crowned by a Gandhi cap. 

When the clock struck U a.m. the Usher annoniiced : ‘The 
Hon. the President ' and Sir Frederick Whyte entering stood in his place 
and declared : “In order that this Second Assembly might bo fully 
constituted moinbers will now take the oath oi make the affirmation 
in the manner proscribed.’’ Sir Frederick then took the oath himself 
standing in bis place and reading its terms in a clear and solemn voice, 
with his right hand raised, as follows: do aolemnly swear that 1 
will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and discharge the 
duty upon which 1 am about to enter.*' 

The President then signed the roll on the register. He was followed 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey, the T.,eader of the House, whose voice resound^ 
ed in every corner of the House. After reading the oath he shook 
hands with the President und signed the roll of members. All those 
who followed him in steady succession went through the same course. 
The total number of members sworn in was 112 and the proceedings 
concluded after an hour and a half when the President read to the 
members standing a message from the Governor-General requinng their 
attendance on the next day, January 31, to hear his inaugural address. 

Next day, on the joint session of the Assembly and the Council of 
8tate sitting, the Viceroy read his inaugural address given on p. 115, 
It was a speech meant primarily to threaten the Swarajists (see p. 119), 
It contained however no mention of Mr. Gandhi, which was the most 
burning topic of the day, and this caused great dissatisfaction. 

The extent of th*) feeling of indignation created in noii-ofBcial 
circles by the speech of the Viceroy can be judged by the fact that every 
member of the Swaraj Paity and some of the Independents including 
Pandit Malaviya refused to attend the garden party arranged in the 
«Tening by Mr. A. C. Chatteiji, Member for Industries and Laboqr^ 
[To/aetp. IJ4.2 
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to moefc the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading. This refusal was 
in fact previously decided upon by the Svvarai Party, but no one knew 
that the Independents would also do the same. But after the speech 
of the Viceroy, Pandit Milaviya took the lead on behalf of the Indepen- 
dents and prevented them from going to the function. 

8 »on after the Viceroy’s spoeeh the Kwarai Party held a meeting in 
the Committee room. Over 40 members att-nded and the following oftice- 
bearers were una.jimously elected- — Leader: Pundit Motilal Nehru; 
Deputy leader . Mr. V. J. Patel ; Chief whip : .Mr. N. C. Kolkar ; Deputy 
whip: Mr Mahomed Sh.ifeo ; Secretary: Mr A. Kaiigaswami Iyengar; 
Assistant Seurotary : Mr. Harkaraii Nath Misra. 

As soon as the meeting was over they proceeded to Riisiija where 
they held convorsationa till late in the night. The Independents also met 
at Raisina and oondiiotod their deliberations sop irately. Both parties 
generally agreed that they cannot do anything tangible or striking in the 
Assembly without the support of the other and that they must either 
sink or swim together in the coming fight. Lala J^ajpat Rai attended 
the Swara.iists’ conference, while Mr. Saatri and Mr. Ramachandra Ran 
attended that of the Independents which was hold under Pundit M.iditi 
Mohan Malaviya. There was general agreement that a common workable 
pi-ogramme must be found between both the parties. The Swarajists 
felt that they cannot consistently with their declarations in Congress and 
other places agree to any whittling down of their policy of obstniotion 
with a view to make Government by Councils impossible. They were 
very anxious to obtain support to the published National Dominds and 
get signatures of as many non-Swarajist members of the Assembly 
as possible. But the whole of the Moderates were obdurate. The 
Independents, who hold ttie key to the situation between the Government 
on one side and the Swarajists on the other, were unable to subscribe 
to the National Demands which they characterised as more bluster. They 
wanted to put the Swarajists on their trial in I'ogard to Mr. Rangachari's 
resolution for early steps towards Dominion status and provincial 
autonomy and thus a rapproachemeiit could not be secured till some time 
later, after the Secretary of State had spoken (see pp. 70 & 275). 

The following is the authoribod list of Swarajist lucmhcrs of tho Assemb y 
including thiec BurmaiiB. They are 48 Mcbsib. Mailbo Shnhari Aney, M. If. 
Achaiiya, A, llangaBwnmy Iyengar, V. J. Patel, J. M. Melita, N. Kelkar, K. (1. 
Lohaltare ; Dattatraya Venkatcsli Belvi, T, 0. (Ifiswarai, .Vniamath Dutt, Kumai 
Shankar Bay, Aii Ruzzamaii dhowdhry, Khwaja Abtiul Kiiiiin, Moulvi Muhamraad 
Ivazim All, Motilal Nehru, Shaadal Nehru, Narain Das, C. S. Ilaiiga Iyer, Krishiii 
ICant Malaviya, Harkavan Nath Misra, Dr. Kishanlal Nehru, Nawab Lmail Khaii^ 
Yubuf Imam, Dunichand, Hanbinj, (Ihamaulal, Kaitar Siugh, Gmiab Singh, Shyama 
tHiarau, Haji Abdul Kadei', Maulvi 6ycd Murta/a Sahib, Nilakantha Das. 13. l>a«, 
Ambika T'rHB<ad Singha, Devaki Prasad Siugha, Hari I'jasad La^ Sarfaraz Khan, 
Muhammad Shafee, M. V. Abhyaukar, Shambu Dayal Misra, Samiu! lah Khao, Govind 
Das, T. Tl. Phookun, Ahmed Ali Khan, Maung Tok Kyi, Maung Kun, Maung Ba 
Si and Piyarc laL 

Those o£ the Indepemleuts and others whoso consent I he Swarajists were 
able to obtain to the proposed programme are ■ Dewan Bahailur T. Rangachariar 
(Deputy President), Dr. H. S. Gour, Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, Mr. Harchandrai 
Vishandas, Mr, Abdul Haye, Haji Wajihuddiii, Mr. Shanmukham Chettiar, VI v, K. (l. 
Neogy, Mr. Ahmed Ali Khan of Absam, Mr. Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Kammi Kumar 
Cbanda, Mr. II. Venkatapathi Kaja, Mr. K. Rama Iyengar, Wr. Kasem AM, M. Ghulam 
Bai-i, Mr. K. K. Nambiar, Mr. Venkataramana Reddy, Mr. Kumar Sbanker Roy^ 
l*t. M. M, Malaviya and Mohamed Ibrahim Makan. 
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The Viceroy’s Opening Address. 

Id 'welcoming the new Assembly, His Excellency assured the 
members oi his high regard and the strength oi their iolluence and 
then passed on to the famous Lausanne ‘treaty with Turkey which, he 
■aid, had been welcomed by Indian Moslems, and next referred to the 
Indian Frontier situation. The Afghan tension, vague rumours of which 
had for some lime been agitating the Indian public, was, he (aid, 
nothing more than strong representations made to the Afghan Govt, 
on the subject oi the recent outrages on British soldiers and subjects 
on tbe Frontier. Turning next to the position of Indians overseas. 
His Excellency said : — 

Indians in the Empire. 

‘'The results oi the labours of the Secretary of State, the 
Maharaja of Alwar and Sir Te| Bahadur Sapru at tbe Imperial Con- 
ference have undoubtedly improved the situation. Ibe Premiers oi 
four Dominions bave shown deep sympathy and expressed their 
earnest desire to remove disabilities afieciing Indians. Iberc is good 
ground lor hope that the atiainment of a solution acceptable to 
India is only a matter of comparatively short time, except possibly 
in the case of Canada where there are some special difficulties. 
India most cordially appreciates their sympathy and encouragement ; 
mod 1 apeak for India when 1 say that this recognition 01 India's 
position in tbe Empire is tbe source of high satisfaction to ber.(!l) 

In South Africa. 

"The position in South Africa, however, la difierent. Tbe 

Union Government has re-affirmed its unwillingness to adopt tbs 

attitude of the other Dominions ; and in addition proposals for legisla- 
tion which are expected in practice to afiect Indians adversely have 
been brought forward. The Natal Township Franchise Amending Act, 
vetoed on previous occasions by the Governor General oi South Africa 
in Council, has again been passed in the Natal Legislative Council; 
and a Class Areas Bill has been published by tbe Union Government. 
Vigorous representations have been made by my Government which, 
we tiust, will have success in regard to tbe Township Act. The 
Union Government have given an assurance that it is their desire and 
inteotion to apply the measure, the Class Areas Bill, if it become» 
law, in a spirit of fairness to the interests and reasonable require- 
ments of Indiani. My Government, however, whilst welcoming the 

auurance, cannot rest sati'-hed with this position ; and wc shall 

continue our efforts to persuade the Union Government to incline to 
our view. We are aware oi the strength of public opinion in India 
upon this subject and shall strive to give effect to it by all 
legitimate means within our powers. 

- Tbe position as regards the Crown Colonies has materially chaDgedl 
owing to the acceptance of tbe proposal for a Crown Colonies." 
Committee to be appointed by my Government which w<ll confer witbr 
the Colonial Office on all pending questions inclnding Kenya. 

The late Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, has promised that there 
■ball be full consuhatioa and discussion between tbe Secretary oi 
State for tbe Colonies and the Committee appointed by tbe Govern- 
ment of India upon all questions affecting British Indiana domiciled 
in Biitisb ColODle^ Protectorates and Mandated territor es. 1 hope for 
nothing but beueht from these discussions, and we shall gratefully 
take the fullest advantage of the opportunity ofiered. 
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Oh Kenya. 

‘*Ab regards Kenya the views of my Government were explained at 

length by me in my last address to the Legislature and formed the 

subject of a Resolution issued by my Government in August last. 
While acknowledging the difficulties of the issues and the great care 
and attention His Majesty's Government devoted to India’s ciaimSp we 
did not conceal our feelings of disappoiatment at the result ; and we 
reserved the right to make further representations, with a view to re- 
opening these decisions, when a legitimate opportunity offers. 

"At the Imperial Conference His Majesty's Government have given 
an assurance that, while they can offer no prospect of the decisions 
being modified— ‘ Careful attention will be given to such representa- 
tions as the Committee appointed by the Government of Ind^ia , may 

desire to make to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. I This 
assurance gives us the opportunity we have been seeking and is a 
substantial gam. 

" Following upon the decisions, statutory action has been taken as 
regards the Franchise question in Kenya. The Kenya Government 

has treated Indians on the same lines as Europeans and granted 

adult suffrage. Given communal franchise, this method of working 
may be accepted, and ic has now become law. It n open to our 
Committee, however, subsequently to make representations setting forth 
our contention that there ate grounds lor an increase in the number 
of seats to Indians and that m our view all voters should be re^jis- 

tered on a common electoral roll. We shall ^continue to press our 

views by the constitutional channel opened to us by the assurance of 
His Majesty's Government. 

“As regards immigration, the decision of His Majesty's Government 
was slated in the White Paper in the terms of a general principle 
only ; and His Majesty's Government issued m addition an instruction 
to the Governor of Kenya to *' explore the matter further on hia 
return to the Colony and in conceit with the Governor ol Uganda to 
submit proposals to the Secreiaiy of State lor the Colonies for giving 
-effect to that amount of control of immigration which the economic 
interests of the Matives of both dependenaes require." 

"When we received copy of the Ordinance, which had been drafted 
by tbe Governments of Kenya and Uganda and submitted to the 
Impeiial Government, we took immediate steps to urge the postpone- 
ment cl the lutToduction and consideration of the Bill until the 
Government of India were able fully to present their objections ; at 
the same time we strongly pres-.ed that the Colonies Committee 
appointed by the Government of India should also have an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of tbe restrictions on immigration 
embodied in the Bill. These represen I ations weie accompanied by a 
preliminaiy statement of out objections to the provisions of the Bill, 
Wo received in reply an assurance by telegram Irom Lord Peel, the 
iSecretaiy ol State, that the louoduction ot the Bill had been post- 
poned at the instance of the Duke of Devonshire, the becretary of State 
ior the Colonies. His Majesty's piesent Governineni have now 
informed me ihat the late Secretary of State for the 'Colonies found 
the Ordinance unsatisfactory and returned it to East Africa to be -re" 
dratted. At the same time be called upon the Government of Kenya fo^ 
certain information regarding immigration and ior an explanatory 
statement respecting the metuod proposed lor tbe admiuisiraiion of 
immigration measures. 
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" His Majesty's present Minister for the Co'onies will await the 
reply to these inquiries and the revised draft of the Oidinaoce and 
will be guided by further information received when these documents 
are before him. Meanwhile he has given me an assurance that ample 
opportunity will be afforded to my Governmeut to express their 
views, and that he will give his earneit atteation to any representations 
which the Colonies Committee appointed by the Government of India 
may desire to make regarding the measure whether in the form of a 
Bill or of an enacted Ordinance. 

" I desire to express my deep obligations to the late and to the 
present Secretary of State lor the Colonies for the consideration given 
to the representations of my Government which have received the coii- 
linuous hupport of Lord Peel and his successor The steps taken are 
strong testimony to the sense of justice and fairness with which His 
Majesty’s Government have been animated in dealing with the pro- 
posals, 

Murd’ r of Europe \ns & Reg. Ill, 

' As regards events in India, the two murderous outrages which 
have recently occurred in Bengal have causci as deep concern to my 
Government as they have excited reprobation and abhorrence in the 
minds of all good citizens of every community. it is the primary 
duty ot Government to vindicate the law againsi: such outrages and 
to bring their perpetrators to justice; and my Government is eu titled 
to look for the moral support and active co-operation of all sectio is 
of the public in the task. We owe to the families of those who 
have been victims our deep and respectful sympathy, but we have an 
even wider duty — the duty to safeguard others from similar calamity. 
My Government have lor some time been aware of the existence of 
conspiracies having as their object the assassination of public servants 
and of the correspondence ct persons implicated in these conspiracies 
with communist agencies directed by organisations outside India. It 
was out of question to permit these sinister designs to advance on ihcir 
way to results that no process of law can remedy. Our officers, on 
whom devolve the dangerous task of the prevention and detection of 
crime, must look to us for at least that measure of safety, so 

far as the law can give ic, which their own services secure to the 

public. Punishment in cases of outrages of this nature is not an 

efficient substitute for prevention. It became necessary to take steps 
to conSne certain of the persons concerned in thoe conspiracies under 
the provisions of Regulation 111 of 1818. Tuc necessity of these 

measures has recently received tragic cmffrmation in the murder of 
Mr. Day and the injuries to three Indians who attempted to stop the 
ffigbt of his assailant. 1 trust that these steps to combat an evil 
which not only destroys innocent livei, but is a menace to society as 
a whole and a grave obstae'e to political progress, will comminl the 
approval of all those to whom security and progresi are objects of 
vitdl hod common concern. 

''Need I Assert that it was only with the greatest reluctance that 
1 assented to the use of these measures for the protijctiou ut the 
public and in the public interest. 1 am firmly impressed by the 
consideration that it is essential strictly to confine these special and 
extraordinary measures to extreme cases of emergency; and I fully 
appreciate and sympathise with the views of tlios.) who wxih to 
protect the liberty of the subject with strict exactitude. In these 
days the strong light of publicity, both in the Legislatures aud the 
Press, is brought to bear upon the use of emergency measures of th.B 
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character; aod this in itself acts as a safeguard against their abuse. 
Before any action is taken, L and my Government submit these cases 
to a scrupuloaSly careful examination. If we decide that a case for 
arrest has been established and no other course is possible, in view of 
the serious character of the emergency, a warrent is issued. Alter the 
arrests in Bengal were made, as you are aware, all the documents and 
evidence relating to each individual have been placed before two Judges 
of the High Court lor the purpose of thoroughly sifting the material 
on ^bich action was taken, of submitting it io the technical tests of 
judicial knowledge and experience and of framing recommendations 
regarding each case. I shall myself re-examine the case of each man 
concerned with the greatest care in the light of the recommendationa 
of the Judges in each case and with the assistance of their detailed 
scrutiny o( the evidence and the documenta. In this manner the 
greatest possible precautions will be exeicised to secure that no indivi- 
dual shall run the risk of sudering injustice bf cause of the g>avity of 
a situation ; and his right to an impartial investigation oi a charge 
will never be imperilled by the immediate necessity for measures of 
preventiOD." 

After making a brief reference to the Civil Laws Committees and 
Retrenchment, His Kxcellency then said that owing to the change of 
Government in England (the Labour Govt, bad just before come into 
power) he refrained from making certain observations until be bad bad 
time to consult the new Secretary of State, but referred to the he- 
forms as follows . — 

The Reforms. 

As you are aware, the policy of the Reforms in India was intro- 
duced with tic approval of all political parties in England and all 
stand committed to it as the fundamental policy in relation to India 
of His Majesty’s Government, however constituted, and apart from 
other political controversies which mark lines of division in Parlia- 
ment. It is not uninstruclive in this connection to pause lor a 
moment and reflect upon the succession of Prime Ministers and of 
Governments that has taken place in England since 1 became Viceroy 
nearly three years ago. Mr, Ramsay Macdonald, who has so recently 
attained h.s present exalted office, is the fourth Prime Minister with 
whom 1 have served during my period of office as Viceroy. Mone 
of these Governments has wavered for one me meat regarding the 
policy of the Reforms in India. Each in succession has immediately 
accepted the policy of the Reforms as the rock -foundation of British 
policy in India. Governments may, and doubtless always will, vary 
as regards details of administration and may diQer in opinion regard- 
ing the stages ol progression and periods of advance ; bdt the cardi- 
nal policy of the Reforms remains the same lor bll, It is the policy 
of the British nation aod not of any party. I commend these facts 
to the consideration of those— if there be any — who may still regard 
the promises held out as illusory and never to be fulfined. 

" [ came to India charged with the solemn duty of carrying out 
those reforms, inspired by the earnest desire to make them a success 
and imbued with the firm determination to carry forward the con- 
ception along the road to further stages in its ultimate development. 
1 have anxiously watched a consolidation of the foundalion. I have 
seen the first courses of the edifice of parliamentary institutions and 
traditions and 1 stand pledged to carry onward the erection of the 
structure and to continne the building in the full hope of its ulti- 
mate comp ction. But be it remembered that the succesafnl issue of 
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the Relorms cannot depend solely upon Lbe inteaiioas and actions of 
His Majesty's Govemment. oi the V ceroy. or the Government ot 
India, or of all combined. The future must largely depend upon the 
people of India and the actions of the Legislature. 

Self-Government Impossible 

" A first stage was passed when the first Assembly was dissolved. 
My own appreciation of the value of the achievements of the first 
Legislative Assembly and of the Council of State was expressed in 
my prorogation speech. Wc have now entered upon a second stage 

by the election of the new Assembly. 1 look and hope for continuity 

of the new Assembly of the same valuable tradit on, for continuity is 
an essential condition of weli-ordcred political pro. ress. A considerable 
advance has been made on the road. Many difficulties have been 
successfully overcome and obstacles surmounted by the Legislature. 
Differences have occurred, but I am conviacrnl that these have lelt 
MO bitterness in tbcir wake. Opinions varied but there was a com- 
mon objective, the advancement of India. To day marks the opening 
of a new stage; it chances to happen at a specially important mo- 
ment and when the luture actions of th:s Legislature will be fraught 

with the deepest interest and significance to India. There is now a 

Government in England which numbers among its members some of 
the most ardent supporters of the Reforms and the most sympathetic 
friends of India. 

“There it now a tpint in India, if lam to credit all [ read, which it bent 
upon dettiuction of the Relormt unlett it immediaiely attaint that which it i» 
inipoflaible for any Britith Government to grant foilhwilh, that le, complete Do- 
minion Self-government. 

** I am well aware that words are often used in the heat of politi' 
cal conflict which perhaps convey more than is really intended. 

Moreover, it is but natural that when faced with the responsibility of 

action there should be deeper reflation upon its true significance and 

probable consequences. 1 cannot foretell the future ; 1 do not know 
what it holds ; but 1 cannot conceal from you that the political 

situation in India in its constitotional aspects causes me some anxiety 
for the future of the Reforms. 1 should be doing a disservice to 

India if L failed at this moment to give expression (o my views 

formed not upon a hasty or cursory survey, but as the result of as 
profound study and refiection as 1 can bring to bear upon a subject 
of supreme interest to me. 

Withdrawal of Reforms — Thb Threat 1 

“ In October lest 1 sounded a note of warning which I must now repeat in 
the Inendliesl spirit but with all gravity. 1 spoke with the obiect of present- 
ing the picture of the future, as I then saw it, (o ihoie in Ind a who had 

not failed in their support of the Relorma policy, although they had on 

occasions felt bound to oppose the acitons of Government. You may remember 
that 1 adverted to the possible prospect, according to the then irdicalion; of 
ovente, of a check, wh ch 1 deplored in the onward progrete of the Reforms. 
The possibility of ibis check has come nearer to us, indeed it is 
in a degree already with us in some aspects, although, it has not yet 
happened and^ 1 devoutly trust it will not happen in the Central Le* 
gislature. 

** If the position should become more acute in the Provinces, the 
Local Governments may rely upon my fullest support, 1 still wonder 
—as I wondered in October — what purpose beneficial to India will be 
swerved by any course destined to destroy the continuity of progress 
in the Reform movement. Ro change in the Constitution can be 
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effected by legitimate and peaceful methods save with the assent of 
the British Parliament, that is, the British people. The British Par* 
liament has already set up the machinery now in operation for some 
time past. It is working with efficiency through well ordered proces- 
ses towards the creation of responsible self-government. It is difficult 
to conceive that any responsible body of opinion can ignore the pur- 
pose it has in view, or can desire to check its creative activities and 
to lisk the injury which must result to the fine fabric already in 
process nf being woven upon its looms. Nevertheless. 1 gather that 
there is a disposition in some quarters to believe that the hands of 
tbe British Parliament can be forced, and that a situation may be 
created which may impair the Reforms and thus cause Parliament to 
act contrary to their desire and better judgment. 

Rest your Hopes on Parliament I 
*' It may appear easy to impair and even to destroy and to re- 
create. Doubtless, destruction is always easier than construction. 
Violent revolutions have destroyed Ihe instilulioDj of nations. Neglect 
and apathy in other rases have induced their decay and extinciion; 
but 1 beg you to remember that when influences of this nature have 
been set in motion, restoration and re-creation become infinitely more 
difficult and sometimes impossible. These influences make no appeal 
to the British people and the British Parliament would emphatically 
repudiate and reject them. Rather rest tbe real hopes of the con- 
sumption of India’s desires in tbe promises already made and in the 
intentions already manifested ard to be manifested by that great 
champion of liberties, the British Parliament. 

A Devoted Friend's Advice!!! 

As a devoted friend of India. I am convinced that action based 
on reason and jusiice will alone prevail with the British people and 
will prove the only safe road to tbe ultimate goal to be attained. 1 
feel sure that you will keep steadfastly in mind in the course ol th& 
deliberations of this Session that the eyes of all Iriends cf Reform 
will be fixed upon the harvest which tbe Legislature will sow and 
reap. It is of ihe greatest moment to India at this juncture that 
her elected representatives, in tbe responsibilities of their present 
position, should make a wise choice as regards the course they will 
purrue. 1 do not doubt that they are imbued by those ideals which 
have from the outset inspired this legislature and that they seek the 
welfare of iudia. 1 earnestly pray that calm judgment and a desire 
for mutual understanding and good-wi 1 may characterise this Session 
of the Legislature and may thus carry India further forward to the 
fulfilment of her legitimate aims and aspirations." (App'aoBe.) 


Tbe Council then adjourned till Eleven o’Clock on Monday the 
4th February, 1924. 
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INTERPELLATIONS 

Proceedings of the Assembly— Feb. 1st. 

Tbe Assembly met lor tbe first day on FEBRUARY isT. A large 
number of important questions were asked, and then tbe day was given 
to cfficial business. 

ON THB KENYA INDIANS. 

Sir P. Tbakurdas asked for publication of correspondence on tbe 
Kenya White paper. Sir B. N. Sarma said that orders of the Sec. 
of State had not been received, and so tbe papers could not be 
published . 

Sir Purushotamdas asked as to what means of ascertaining Indian 
feeling were available to tbe Government of India in tbe absence of their 
officer in Kenya. Sir B. N. Sarma said at present Indians in Kenya 
could send representations through the Colonial Office, and further questioned 
added that the Gevernment of India had suggested to the Secretary of 
State tbe desirability of having a better means of knowing Indian feeling. 

Mr. Richey replying to Mr. Ramchandra Rao said that the Government 
cf India had made strong representation on tbe subject of Kenya 
Immigration Bill. The question of the publication of the report of tbe 
Fiji Deputation bad been postponed until the appointment of the Crown 
Colonies Committee bad been settled. 

Replying to Mr. Neogy. Sir Moncriefi Smith said both in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, it had been decided that the business of the 
Legislature should contiuoe to be conducted by the Legislative Department 
rather than by a separate Department of tbe Legislature. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN INDIAN AND IMPERIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Sir PufpMhotamdas a&ked as to what steps tbe Government of India 
was taking to see that disputes between them and His Majesty's Govern- 
ment were settled in accordance with tbe best financial interests of 
India. Sir Basil Blackett replied that relevant infoimation had been 
fully placed befrre tbe Secretaiy of State in whose hands the decision 
rested. Sir Purushotamdas thereupon asked as to whether tbe Legislature 
would be given an opportunity for expiessing opinion before settlement 
was arrived at. Tbe Finance Member replied that they would do their 
best to see that the House was informed. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE PER HEAD. 

Replying to Sir Purushotamdas, Sir Basil Blackett gave approximate 
figures per head of population for military expenditure on tbe basis of the 
net cost oi military service, inclusive of charges connected with war, frontier 
operations and other .'special services, as follows: — 1914^15 total 
military expenditure was Rs. 30.65,23,730 and came to Rs. i-a^ per 
head of population, 1918 — 19 Rs. 6672,03,582 and Rs. 2*70 per head ; 
1920-21 Rs. 81,75.39,000 and Rs. 3 30 per bead ; in ig2y2n Rs. 62.00.00,000 
and Rs. 2'5r per head. 

EXCHANGE AND SALE OP GOLD. 

Replying to Sir Purushotamdas, tbe Finance Member said that 
the Government did not propose to publish the correspondence between 
them and the Secretary of Stale on the question of currency and 
exchange and the question of reverse bills. They also did not propose to 
publish the correspondence on the subject of tbe sale of two millions of 
gold adversely to India in favour of British business. 

A Member. — Is it that the Government always replies in tbe negative 
to questions urging publication oi correspondence ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey.— No (laughter). 

Pundit Malaviya. — AVill the Hon'ble tbe Finance Member give reasons 
for not pnblishiag the correspondence ? . 

16 
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Sir Basil Blackett : — We do not consider it advisable. 

Pundit Malaviya. — Is the publication withheld in the public interest or 
in the interest of those in charge of the Department ? 

A — In public interest. 

ON TBS REFORMS, 

Mr. Neogy asked whether the Government had called for the report 
on the working of the Reforms from various Provinces. Sit Malcolm 
Hailey replied : no official report had been received. Certain infoimation 
was informally called for, but the Government of India did not intend 
to publish it. 

Mr. V. J. Patel : Have the Government of India received a report 
from the Central Provinces regarding the unworkability of the Reforms 
there ? Sir Malcolm Hailey : 1 am astonished to hear. Sir, that the Reforms 
are unworkable there. (Laughter.) 

Rep'ying to Mr. Venkatapathiraju* the Home Member said that 
Government had forwarded to the Secretary of State without expression 
of any opinion the reso'ution of Dr. Goar passed by the last Assembly 
for the revision ot the Reforms Act. No reply had been received yet. 

Mr. Roy; — What have the Government done to explore the Reforms 
further. The Home Member said that this question would be better 
answered on a later occasion when the subject came up for discussion. 

Mr. Ramacbandra Ra't asked as- to whether the Secretary of State 
had definitely said that revision would not be undertaken before I9^9- 
The Home Member leplied that Lord Peel’s despatch on the subject 
had already been published. 

REGULATION ill. 

The Hon'ble Sir Malcolm Hailey replying to a series of questions 
by Mr. K. C. Neogy regarding the use of Regulation 111 of 1818 said 
there are 22 persons under detention in Bengal, one in the Punjab 
and one in an Indian State territory. In four of the cases action 
taken had reference to the hostile activities directed from abroad 
against security of India and among the objects of these activities 
was the fomenting of trouble on the frontier, in 20 of the cases 
in Bengal, action taken was in respect of complicity in a revolutionary 
conspiracy with the avowed object of assasinating Govt, officials. 

The Government were not prepared to supply information as to 
the amount of allowance fix^ in the case of each prisoner in 
Bengal, but they were satished that the allowances were adequate. 
7 internees in Midnapore Jail complained of ill-treatment in respect of 
food and clothing, but enquiry showed no grounds for complaint. 

Replying to Mr. Ramchandra Rao, Sir Malcolm Hailey laid a 
statement showing that persons in custody under Regulation ill of 
1818 were 17 from Bengal, one from the Punjab and one from the 
North Western Frontier Province. The persons detained under the 
Madras Regulation 1919 were 204 in number, mainly those concerned in 
the forcible conversion of Hindus or otherwise implicated in the MoplaU 
rebellion. Two persons were in custody under the Bombay Regulation 
1827, being concerned in the murder of one Navalsiogbji in the Rural 
State, Mahi Kantba Agency. 

GOVERNMENT BILLS. 

The House then proceeded at 12 noon to dispose of legislative busi- 
ness. Four official Bills of a non-contentious nature were introduced, 

Sir Malcolm Hailey introduced a bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code. He said that in 1923 the Indian Legislature passed an 
Act to give effect to certain articles of the International Convention 
lor the suppression of traffic in women and childrea. Section 3 of 
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tbis Act inserted a new Section 36Q'A in tbe Indian Penal Code 
prescribing an age limit of 18 years in respect ot offence of procura- 
tion of minor girls. 

Alter considering the opinions received tbe Government of India decided 
To bring forward the present Bill with tbe object of raising the age 
limit in Section 361, 372 and 373 ol tbe Code from sixteen to eighteen 
ySars, It was proposed to bring the Act 20 of 1923 in force simulta- 
neously with tbe present Bill if it were passed into law, 

INDIAN COINAGE ACT. 

Sir Basil Blackett next introduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
Coinage Act. The statement of objects and reason attached to tbe Bill 
said that the attention of the Government had b^en drawn to the 
omission in the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 of any provision such as 
exists in the English Coinage Act for power to withdraw legal tender 
attributed to tbe coin. Tbe result is that a coin once a legal tender, 
IS always a legal tender under Indian Law. When on occasions it 
became necessary to prevent the circulation of counterfeit coin of any 
particular denomination tbe only action possible at present is tu dis- 
continue the le-issue of the coin of that denomination from treasuries 
and currency offices as had recently been done in tbe case of the eight- 
anna nickel coin, but this process is completely ineffective since coins 
that do not come into treasuries and currency offices continue to circu- 
late as legal tender. 

It was therefore proposed on analogy of section 11 (5) of the English 
Coinage Act of 1870 to take power to withdraw by notification tbe 
legal tender attributed to a coin of any denimmation or date except 
gold coins which are dealt with in Section 11 of the Indian Coinage 
Act of 1906 This provision should, in the event of excessive countor- 
iGitiag of any particular deaomioatiDn of com, enable action which 
bhould effectually stop circulating of countcrleits and should ensure a 
prompt withdrawal of genuine coin. Tbe right of tbe holder to obtain value 
tor any geouloe coin in bis possession, even though it has ceased to 
be legal tender, is secured by the specific provision in tbe Bill that a 
coin once issued shall always be legal tender at a currency office. 

AMENDING THE INCOME-TAX ACI. 

The Finance Member introduced another Bill to amend tbe Income 
Tax Act which did not provide for assessment of income, profits or gains 
of an Association or Club which is neither a company nor a firm nor 
a Hindu undivided family. Tbis was an omission as it was always intended 
to assess tax 00 clubs. Ihe Bill gave efiect to tbis intention and also 
validated asiesiments made during tbe current year. 

LEVY ON COTTON EXPORTED. 

Mr. Richey introduced a bill to amend the Cotton Cess Act. At 
this, time there was no provision for levy of a ceSs on British Indian 
Cotton which may be exported by land to foreign territories. In India 
ihe Central Cotton Committee had recommended that the Act should 
be so amended as to enable a cess to be levied on such cotton. The 
object of the amendment now proposed was to enable a cess to be levied 
on cotton expoited by land to such foreign territory as may be notified 
by the Governor-General in Council. 

The House then agreed on tbe motion ol the Finance Member to 
the proposals for tbe usual election of the Public Accounts Committee 
and the standing Finance Committee. Tbe Assembly then adjourned till 
the 4tb Feb. 
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FEBRUARY 4IH— GOVT. BILLS. 

On FEB. 4IH business consisted of the passing of two bills amending 
the Cotton Ce&s Act and the Penal Code which were introduced on 
ibe ist. Then followed the election of the Deputy President and 
the lour Standing Committees to be attached to the four Depart- 
ments. At questkn time a seiies of questions were put regarding 
the afilairs -of the frontier. 


premier's book. 

Mr. K. C. Roy asked whether it was true that Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald's book "Awakening of India" was proscribed under the 
Sea Customs Act. 

The Home Member said he bad seen statements in the press to 
that effect with some astonishment. He accordingly made veiy careful 
research as to whether any such notificaden had been issued. The 
statement was incorrect, possibly confusion was being made with another 
book bearing the same name which was proscribed. 

Dr. Gour. — Will the Home Member get a copy of the book and 
place it in the Library ? (Laughter.) 

Home Member. — I have got a book myself. I can spare for him 
who wants to read it (renewed laughter.) 

age limit of girls. 

An interesting discussion followed Sir Malcolm Hailey's motion for 
taking into consideraiicn the Bill amending sections 361. 372 and 37« 
1. P. C by raising the age limit of girls from 16 to lif. This bill 
was iotrcduced cn the ist instant and was brought forward after con- 
sidering the Local Government's opinions. 

Mr. Kangacbariar said he would like to know the opinions of the 
local Goveinment before the Bill was passed. 

The Home Member replied that be could place them in the Library 
acd would have no objection even to have a Select Committee. 

Mr. Mian Abdul Hayee moved lor circu'ation cf the Bill to elicit 
public cpinicn because he felt that the Bill would conflict with Mabo- 
medaii Law which peimitted a girl to contiact marriage after the age 
of J5. Mr. Jinnab moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
He pointed out the need for carefully examining its effect on Mabo- 
medan Law and more particularly, the desirability of changing the 
definition of kidnapping. 

Dr, Gour opposed any delay in the enactment of a social reform 
Bill to which the House already stood committed by an act passed 
last ' year. 

After fiiitber discursion the motion for circulation was rejected and 
that for reference to the Select Committee was adopted. 

COTTON csss BILL. 

The House next passed without discui-sion Mr. Richey's bill amending 
the Cotton Cess Act which be iniroduced three days ago. 

DEPUTY FRESIDEKT SLECTBD^ 

The House then proceeded to elect the Deputy President. There* 
were only two candidates, Mr. Rangacbariar and Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed. 
Mr. .Rangacbariar was declared elected Deputy President securing 58 
votes as against bis rival w*ho got 16. Swaiajuts did not participate m 
the election. 
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FEBRUARY 5TH— NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

On FEB. 5th tbe unuEual interest aroused by the expected debates on 
Mr. Gandhi’s release and the CcostitnUonal advance bad attracted a big 
crov'd of visitois into tbe public gallery. Tbe race for occupying the 
frent seats began about an bcur and a half before tbe Assembly met 
and at 10 a. 11. almost all tbe seats were fully occupied. Those who cs me 
after ten had to stand in a row behind the chairs. But they waited 
only for an hour for tbe questions to be answered, and within the 
next 15 minutes came to know that tbe fights had fizzled out^tbat 
the Debate cn Bangacbariai's resolution was postponed, and tbe one 
cn Gandhi withdrawn. After this a large number of visitors lift. 

At question time, in answer to Dr. Gout’s question, tbe Home Member 
said that tbe Government of India forwarded to tbe Secretary of State tbe 
resolution of the last Assembly urging tbe limitation ol power of certifica* 
lien possessed by the Viceroy, Ihey recommended that no action should 
be taken cn it. 

Dr, Gour : When was tbe letter sent by (^the Government ? 

Home Member : Shortly alter it was adopted by tbe Aasembly. 

Another question of Dr. Gour about tbe establishment of a Supreme 
Court in India drew forth an announcement from tbe Government on tbe 
subject. Sir Malccm Hailey said that tbere was no identity of opinion 
between tbe Local Governments, High Courts or local authorities, whether 
Indian or European, in favour ot an early institution of a Supreme Court, 
while the question of its location also involved great difficulty. 

Regulation 111 Again 1 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, replying to Dr. Gour’s question about tbe repeal 
of Regulation 111 of 1818 and other repressive laws, said that the 
ReprcbSive Laws Committee recommended tbe retention of tbe provisions 
of the Regulation 111 of 1818 for purposes specified m Paragraph 13 of 
tbeii- Report, including security of British dominions from foreign 
hostility. Tbe Government of India announced their intention of accepting 
the recommendations ol the Committee. No legislation for tbe amendment 
of the Regulation had been undertaken, nor did tbe Government consider 
it possible to undertake it in the present ciicumstances. 

Mr. V. J. Patel : Are the Goveiomcnt aware that the use of these 
obnoxious Regulations would be ab:rOlutely wrong when full Responsible 
Goveinment were introduced in India ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey . U is a matter entirely of opinion, 

Mr, Neogy . Do 1 take it that the Government do not accept the 
proposition laid down by the Committee that the majority of members 
viewed with deep and genuine disapproval the continuance of the 
repressive laws. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : Tbe Governmez^t have already taken such 
action as they could uucJer tbe circumstances. 

Pandit Malaviya : Why could not action be taken under tbe ordinary 
law against persona who have been dealt with under the Regulation ? 

Home Member : If tbe Hon, Member will refer to the speeches ol 
Lord Caimicbael, Lord Ronaldahay and tbe recent address oi Lord Lytton 
m tbe Bengal Council, be will have full information of the reasons for 
such actions. 

Pandit Malaviya : 1 wish to know the opin on of the Government of 

India and not what the Governors said. 

Home Member ; We are entirely in accord with tbe Local Government. 

Mr Ranqachariar’s Resol. on Further Reforms. 

Mr. Rangacbariar then formally moved bia resolution urging the revision 
16 a 
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of the GoveramaDt of India Act. Sir Malcolm Halley informed the 
Hoase that during the last two or three days they had been mutaally 
ondeavouriog to come to the assUtaoce of the House by framing 
the issues more clearly than have been put down in the resolution and 
amendments. Certainly, it would be in the interest of the Government 
if they could know where really the members stood. He was 
prepared to agree to the postponement of the discussion till Friday, 
the 8th. (Voices : Yes, yes) and formally moved the postponement which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Gandhi's Release. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty intimated that be did not intend to move 
his resolution urging the release of Mr. Gandhi. 

Railway and General Finance. 

Mr, Neogy's resolution stood next asking for the publication of the 
Government proposals on the question of the separation of Railway Finance 
from General Finance before their final adoption. He also intimated that 
he would not move his resolution as be was assured that Government 
proposals on the subject would be placed before the House. 

Indian Territorial Force 

Mr. VENKATAPATHY Raju then moved his resolution: "(a) for 
amalgamation of the Indian Territorial Force and the AUKiliary Force for the 
combined purpose of supplementing the regular forces in support of civil 
power and for internal security and as a second line to the regular 
army and the removal of all distinctions whatever, in the matter 
of duties and privileges, (b) To increase the strength, by the 
annual addition of ten thousand, till it reaches a figure which would 
enable a gradual reduction of the regular forces by one half of the 
present strength, for peace establishment, (c) To provide adequatj fund 
for the efficient organisation and training of the same service for 
military purposes by a corresponding reductiou in other avoidable milF 
tary expenditure." 

Mr. Veukatapathi Raju dilated on the urgent necessity of removing 
all racial distinctions at a time when tue country was awakened and 
almost on the eve of receiving Self-Government. The Labour Ministry 
in England should help in the policy of trusting Indians and opening 
the doors of the Auxiliary Force to Indians. Mr. Raju’s voice was 
almost inaudible but Mr. Bepin Ch. Pal in support made a very 
forceful speech. Mr. Pal declared that no Swaraj was possible without 
Indians manning their Army and here was his offer of full and 
faithful Service of Empire through the Army, Would Govt, take it ? 
He ended : "Distrust of India is not the way to order but to disorder." 

Pandit MALAVlYA moved an amendment which, be said*, would 
better meet the object in vie# : — 

* That a Committee be appointed to investigate and report what 
flteps should be taken to improve and expand tbe Indian Territorial 
Force so as to constitute it as an efficient second line of reserve of 
tbe regular Army and also to remove all racial distinctions in the 
.constitution of the non-regular military forces in India, induding the 
Indian Auxiliary Force.* 

Pandit Malaviya said that till tbe Reforms Act had been passed, 
the Government in this country never conceived of ever handing over 
the administration of this country to Indians. Hereafter, the Govern- 
ment mutt make up its mind to declare that army sfiairs in India 
#ere to remain in the hands of British offioen only for a short period. 
Mr, Boidon, the Secretary, was not a MUitory man, and the speaker 
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should liko to see an Indian Civilian in his place and later as mambsr 
of the Viceroy's Council in charge of National Defence. For the time, 
they could leave regular troops in the hanls of the Cotncnander-ia-Chief,' 
but for the organisation of non-regular forces, the Indian Member should 
be in charge, for his words would inspire greater confi fence that the 
Covemnient was seriously considering preparation of Indians lor national 
defence. He complained why should an Indian, if he wanted to join 
the Auxiliary Force, be told that the door was shut to him ? He 
further considered that educational institutions in India for military 
career were not adequate and satisfactory, and there were too many 
restrictions. They had only to look to British and Japanese methods 
to hod that the conditions here were extremely difficult. They should 
try to have citizens’ guards and see that military expenditure was 
reduced. These could be left to a Committee to work out. 

H, £. the Commander in-Chief a'cepted the amendment. The progress 
of the Territorial Force had, he said, a soft place in his heart, but 
he was sorry to note that in some of the units the degree of efficiency 
was not quite satisfactory. From the point of view of the future 
existence of the Territorial Force itself the fusion demanded in the 
resolution would have nothing but disastrous results. During the course 
of the debate be noticed with regret certain amount of extraneous 
eloquence suggesting the existence of racial feeling and racial discrim !■ 
nation as between the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces. He added : 

** From my experience, and I have greater experience of both the 

Territorial and Auxiliary Forces than any member of this House, 1 

confess this racial discrimination referred to is more or less confined to 
this House. (Laughter ) To a very large extent it is sentimental, but 
it is far more prevalent here than it is in the Army. I am prepared 

to accept the amendment, because I shall do anything to assist in 

improving and increasing the efficiency of the Territorial Force within 
the limits imposed by the Secretary of State. 

Pandit Malaviya. ; What are these limits ? 

C-in-C ; There are now 15,000 men in the Territorial Force and 
the limit imposed at present is 20,000. 

Pandit Malaviya : If the consideration of the Committee is to be 

limited to enlistment of 20,000, then 1 think it is better lor me to 

withdraw my amendment. 

C-in-C : The limit is 20,000 but if the units continue to be a 
success we can consider the expansion of the Territorial Force, 1 have 
no objection to advocating further progress. 

Pandit Malaviya; If the Committee is asked to report as to the 

number that should be enlisted in the Territorial Force, then only 

1 would press my amendment. 

C-in-C‘. That is covered by the wording of your amendment. 

The amendment was then put to vote and carried. 

FEBRUARY 6th— OFFICIAL BILLS* 

On FEB. 6th the Legislative Assembly re-asaembled w.th an official 
legislative programme on the order paper consisting of introduction of 
bills amending the Tariff Act, Merchant Shipping Act, Passport Act, and 
a Bill constituting a Central Board of Revenue. The final reading of tho 
Coinage Act Amendment Bill and election of Public Account and Finance 
Committees were the last items on the agenda. 

Tariff Act Amendment 

Sir Charles Innes introduced a Bill to amend the Tarift Act 1894. 
The objects of the amendment was explained as follow 1 ; It ha» 
come to notice that matches, cigarettes etc. on which import duties 
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are leviable tvhen imported by sea are bfeing brought In considerable 
quantities ever land Irontlers. Ihe Government cf India have not at 
piesent pouer lo levy duties on articles following these land routes as 
ifae Indian Tariff Act 1894 only authorises levy of duties on goods crossing 
the frontiers of certain frontier European settlements in India and of 
such territory of any Indian chief as is declared to be foreign territory for 
purposes of Section 3 cf that Act. Ibe object of this bill is to revise 
this Act to enable the Government of India to levy customs duties on 
any articles imported or exported as the case may be by land from or to 
any territory outside British India which is declared to be foreign territory 
/or the purposes of the Act. 

The Bill was introduced. 

Changes in Merc:bamt Shipping Act 

Mr. Butler next introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Merchants 
Shipping Act 1923. The object of the Bill is explained thus :->For some year.s 
past repatiiation of destitute pilgrims from Jeddah has been a source of 
anxiety and recurring expenditure to the Government of India. The 
welfare of Indian pilgrims as a whole has also been endangered by the 
presence amongst them of those who had not means to perform pilgrimage. 
Various attempts have been made from time to time to arrive at a solution 
of the problem on a voluntary basis, but without success. In Match 
1923 the Central Haj Committee resolved that in view of the experience 
gained the best remedy was lo institute a system of compulsory return 
tickets it necessary by Irgislaticn. Ibe Government cf India are con- 
vinced that a f-oluticn on lines of compulsory provision for return journey 
is only one which will prove satisfactory. The Bill is intended to give 
power to presCiibe that no pilgrim who ir tends to return to India alter 
performing pilgiimagc shall be allowed to leave from any port in British 
India unless be is in possession cf a return ticket or has deposited a 
sufficient sum to meet the cost cf the return journey.^ 

A Central Revenue Board 

Sir Basil Blackett next intrcduced the Bill to ccnstilute a Central 
Revenue Board and define its pewets and functions. The statement of 
objects end reasons appended to the Bill states . — The Indian Retrench- 
ment Committee report recommended that m erder to free the Gov- 
ernment cf India Secretariat proper irem the functions of detailed 
adminisltative control exercised by rt in past the scope of the present 
Board of Inland Revenue should be enlarged to include Customs, Salt, 
Opium and also Excise and Stamps so far as the Central Government 
was coDceincd, the Government with the approval of the Secretary cf 
State have decided lo adopt ibis recommendation and to constitute a 
Central Board of Revenue m which the Board of Inland Revenue created 
by the Income Tax act will be merged. The present Bill is designed 
to provide for the constitution or such a Board on a statutory basis, 
to transfer to it functions' of the Board Inland Revenue under Income 
Tax Act and also to appoint it as the Cbiet Customs authority under 
Sea Customs Act 1878. Ibe Bill luither provides for transfer to Central 
Board of . Revenue ot most of the powers and duties assigned by the 
Sea Customs Act to local Governmeuts. 

Indian P/.ssport Act Amendment 

Mr. HoweU intrcduced the Bill to amend the Indian Passport Act. 
This intended to impose penalty for breach of condition of a tranship- 
ment of transit visa requiring holder to leave India by a Specified date. 
This measure trould dlscours^e atiens from staying in the country longer 
than necessary. 
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FEB. 7, 1924] DUTY ON SOUTH AFRICAN COAL 

Mr. Neogy on South African Coal 

On Feb. 7TH the Legislative Assembly met to discuss Mr. Neogy’ s 
motion urging imposition of countervailing duty on the bounty-fed 
coal of South Afiica and Mr. V. Razu's motion urging for reduction 
in Provincial contributions. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy moved: "that in view of the recent depression 
in the Indian Coal Trade a countervailing duty be imposed on the 
South African Coal imported into India to the extent of the indirect 
bounty enjoyed by it in the shape of rebate on Railway freight 
under provisions of Section 8 (A) of the Indian Tariff Act 1894 (Vlll 
of 1894) as amended and in pursuance of the policy indicated by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission in Paragraph 141 of their report." 

Mr, Neogy in moving the resolution quoted figures to show that 

whereas in pre-war days the average export of coal from India was four 
lakhs tons, the figures in 1923 instead of showing export revealed net 
import of five lakhs of tons. Therefore India which contained several 
coal-fields including Raneeganj and Jhariia both of which are alone 
capable of producing so much as 34 per cent of the total output, was 
now dependent on foreign coal to the extent of five lakhs of tons. 
This large import was due to the vigorous resumption of coal trade 
by the foreign countries. .Moreover, there was the embargo on the 

export of Indian coal placed in January, 1921. The speaker did not 
suggest that Government were actuated in this step by any nefarious 

motives, but the result had been that India had lost its foreign 

market and Indian coal trade was placed in a very uniavourable 
position, A study of the figures relating to the import of coal from 
South Africa showed that there had been an extraordinary increase 
facilitated by an indirect bounty granted by Government of South 
Afiica and Railways of South Africa in the shape of rebate. With a 
view to compete with foreign trade a combine was started in India 
which undertook to offer coal at the rate of iwo rupees less than the 
ruling price, but there was no margin ot profit left and many of the 
mines began to close down aod several others were yielding no profit. 
In conclusion Mr. Neogy said : 1 am fortified in demanding the imposi- 
tion of countervailing duty on the South African coal by the precedent 
created in Lord Curzon's time m regard to Australian sugar. I put 
forward this claim cn behalf of the struggling industry which is owned 
mostly by Indians. The amount of bounty on South African coal 
has ceme down from eighteen shilliugs nine pence to seven shillings 
nine pence in three years. if is inconceivable that South African 
Government would continue this bounty for ever so as to enable the 
Indian consumer to have cheap coal. I do not suppose Government 
will aik this House to rely on the charity of the countrymen of 
General Smuts for the supply of their coal. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru and other Swarajists raised the racial 
question and supported Mr. Neogy's proposition as a retaliatory measure 
apoa South Africa. 

The Government Opposition 

Sir Charles Tnnes, Commerce Member, opposed the resolution and 
placed before the House all the facts justifying Govt, opposition to the 
motion. He defended thi South Alricao Govt, and denied that there was 
any sinister plot on the part of South Africa to kill the coal industry in 
India. He advanced one argument after another aod hurled statistics 
relating to the price of coal, transportation charges and various other 
things, which were no doubt very convinciug in themselves. But the 

17 
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non-offic'als were not satisfied because the Commerce Member had not 
met theT argument of which one was that Railway wagons were not 
supplied to Indian coal merchants to carry their coal to the Bombay 
market and then compete with South African coal which was being 
dumped at a reduced rate because of the bounty given by the Union 
Government. Sir Charles Innes then took shelter under the plea that 
co'il could be carried cheaper by sea from Kidderpoie docks then by 
railways as now, and even attempted to prove that this form of transport 
to Bombay was cheaper by three rupees and admonished the Indian 
Merchants for want of enterprise, that the quality of their commodity was 
inferior to that coming from South Africa, and therefore they were not 
able to face competition, especially in Bombay where quality was the 
first consideration, and so on. 

He was effectively silenced by Sir Pltrshottamdas J hakurdas, the 
Ghairman of the Indiin Merchants Chamber of Bombay, and Pt. Malaviya 
who doubted the rebate figures quoted by S r Charles. It was their view 
that Government of India did not possess information which could 
enable them to oppose ihe resolution. 

After a lengthy diicuition the resolution was carried by a majorily of 77 to 39 
eganatGcvr. Thia waa ihr first ir umph of the Naltonaliala aid lie leaull waa 
announced amidst loud non-ofiicial cheersi the Swarajiits havirg voted aol'dly agaii.al 
Govt. 

Reduction of Provincial Contributions. 

Mr Venkatapatki raju next moved the followmg resolution : — 

‘‘This Assembly rec ommenda to the Governor-General in Council to 
make necessary arraa<.;emeQts in framing the Budget for 1924-25 lur 
giving substaniial relict to the Provinces in the matter of provincial 
contributions and, m any event, not less than three crores be reduced 
from the amount of provincial contributions in 1924-25 to euable the 
provmc’al government to spend more money for development purposes, 
sanitation and education." 

Mr. VeLkatapatiraju said be did not want favour to any parti- 
cular provioce but what be was asking for was bj.re justice. He 
pointel out the disabilities from which provincial Ministers sufieied in 
the ta‘k cf educaiional and sanitary improvement. Madras, he said, 
was ha d hit because of the huge contributions she was making to the 
Imperial Exchequer He said: Government made a diflereot pledge to 
us and 1 want them to carry it out. Every province was Folveut 
except Madras. So on the eve of balancing their budget he picssed 
the case of Madras for favourable consideration. 

Sir Chimanlal Sbtalvad opposed the resolution and said Madr.is 
was the last province that was entitled to complain about the Meston 
Bettlement. While industrial provinces like Bombay and Bengal suifeied 
from dislocation of trade, aggriculturai provinces like Madras, C. P. 
a.nd the Punjab c^ime with request for remission. The ouly ."olution 
of the difficulties in thia matter was the appointment of an impartiai 
tribunal to review the whole question and report at an early da e. 

Sir Basil Blackett in opposing the resolution said that there 
could not be any examination of the question as the budget was to 
be presented on the 29th Feb. It was impossible lor Govt, therefore 
to accept the resolution at that stage. He accordingly moved that 
the debate be adjourned sins die. 

After further discussion the motion of Sir Basil Blackett lor post- 
ponement of the debate sjmb dib was adopted. 



Debate on Constitutional Advance 

Oj FEBRU/VRY 8rH the adjourned motion of Mr. Rangacbariir on 
Constitutional advance came up for discussion. The House was over crowd- 
ed with visitors and more than hundred members attended and the debate 
was listened to with breathless int.rest. People who expected a stron; 
spirited speech from him were a little disappointed by the conciliatory 
mood, the cautious wording, and the pursuasive and entreating tone of 
his whole speech. He tried to please both the people and the bureau- 
cracy and succeeded in pleasing none. Sir Malcolm Halley’s reply on 
the other hand was characterised by the usual bureaucratic pose of 
grave responsibility. It was a singular piece of audacity on bis part 
to say that DomiuioQ status was impossible to think of for the present. 
The Viceroy had already committed himself to that attitude in his 
opening speech and the Home Member had no alternative but to set 
up any sort of defence conceivable in the circumstances. He made a 
nice distinction between Dominion Status and lull Responsible G^vern- 
ment. He put togetherj doubtless in his exceedingly tactfull manner, 
familiar obstacles to full Home Rule in India : Tne one omission he 
made was supplied by Sir Campbell Rhodes who was afraid of the 
general uafitness even of the educated classes to maintain law and 
order. The alarms of British capital and of the British services found 
due places in S r Malcolm’s enumeration, as also the usual solicitude 
for Indian Princes, zamindara and other vested iDt::rcst9. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru moved his amendment in an out-spoken 
speech. He made clear the position of bis party. Though they were 
non-co-operators they had come there to offer co-operation to Govern- 
ment if the Government cared to have it. The only condition under- 
lying that offer was a complete overhauling of the Governmenc of 
India Act according to the wishes of the people. The people were no 
longer satisfied with Government committees and commissions. They 
wanted a Rouod-Tdble Conference; for a Round -Tablo Conference was the 
only way of recognising the right of self-determination which the people 
of India claimed with one voice. 

MR. RANGACHARIAR moved : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that 
he be pleased to take at a very early date the necessary steps 
including, if necessary, the appointment of a Royal ('commission 
for revising the Gjvernment of India Act so as to secure for 
India full self-Governing Dominion status within the British 
Empire and Provincial Autonomy in the provinces.” 

Mr. Rangachariar m moving the resolution spoae for forty mitiules. 
He prefaced his speech by reierring to the general feeling of iion clficials 
when they first put their shoulders to the wheel of the Reformed con- 
stitution. He like several* others was then optimistic about the growth 
of the constitution, but was rather suspicious of the attitude ol the 
Government members. But Sir Malcolm Hailey, as Finance Member oi 
that time, declared tliat it was by a mandate of the Assembly that 
taxation would be impesed. Lord Kawlinson said that he was a humble 
servant oi luJia. These and other expressions of the attitude ol tli« 
Government members removed the speaker’s suspicion and he put bis 
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heart and soul into the working of the Reforms much to the annoy- 
ance of his friends like Pundit Motilal Nehru, whom he welcomed now 
in this House (hear. heat). As one who during the last few days was 
closely associated with non-co-operators like Pandit Nehru, Mr. Kanga- 
chariar said that all of them in this House were working for the 
common good o^ the country — a fact which some of the Executive 
Councillors might have understood from their talks with Non’co-operators. 

Mahatmaji's Release. 

Proceeding, Mr. Rangachaiiar referred to the atmosphere created by 
the magnanimous and statesman-like act of Lord Reading (?) in releasing 
that great man, that great friend of ihe English Government, Mr, 
Gandhi (a voice' say. Mahatma). By this act Lord Reading had also 
created an atmosphere suitable for a full and free discussion of this 
resolution. Mr. Kangacbariar hoped that with the advent of the Labour 
Government m England good days were in store for India. The object 
with which the people who brought about the present constitiiton was 
to get a Government with the consent and co-operation of the people. 
There was no mistake about the fact that the goal was full responsible 
Government. There could be no going back upon it. If there was no 
going back then they must examine the machinery to find out if India 
was properly laid on the road to responsible Government. During the 
last three ^ca s they worked the constitution whole-heartedly and so far 
as the Central Government was concerned he found that the machinery 
w'as absolutely defective. 

Where was the next Step? 

Lord Reading in proroguing the last Assembly had said that they 
iiad taken one great step forward in ihe progressive realisation of the 
responsible Govciiment and now Mr, Rangacbanar asked, where was 
the next step? Should India walk backward and forward over the 
ground they had walked? If our goal is really responsible Govern- 
ment then 1 say we are fit for it to-day. It is imjTOssible to have a 
middle course. There may be safety-valves here and there, there may 
be reservations as regards Army, Navy and Foreign and political rela- 
tions, but so far as domestic affairs are concerned, the internal develop- 
ment of the country is concerned, it is impossible to provide for partial 
responsible Government in the way it is provided. If you create a 
sense of responsibility then 1 am sure we will respond to that trust 
and there will be no betrayal of that trust. Truet begets trust ana 
responsibility breeds responsibility. The present state of things cannot 
and should not continue for long. The whole country wants Swaraj 
and does not care for anything else. Every voter understands the 
meaning of his vote and for eveiy voter there are a hundred who 
though voteless still understand the meaning of every vote recorded. 
This resolution of mine records the verdict of the nation, 1 am sure 
Lord Reading will not turn a deaf rar to the demand. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, after ceming cut of the efbee of Law Member of the Govern- 
ment, said that the macbineiy is weak and cannot work Icrg. 1 am 
sure that is also the experience of eeme persons in local Goveirments. 
1 have not got first-hand knowledge cf the machinery myself. 1 have 
only been trying to mb my nose against the glass-walls arcund the 
machinery (Laughter.) We want a lunnirg machinery and we want 
to take It by consent and by co-operation. That is the real secret of 
the non -cc -opera ticD movement. We wint rrminen slaiis abrisd and 
Responsible Government in internal affairs of India. It would be 
criminal to refuse this demand. 
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The Government Reply 

SIR MALCOLM HAILEY, the Home Member, replied on behalf of 
Government. The main drift of his speech was that the Indian 
Princes, European Commerce, minorities and other interests had a right to- 
know whether Government contemplated at an early date making 
themselves respoiisib'c 10 the Indian Legislature. His reply was that 
until the question ol defence, communal differences, provincial relations, 
social advance, etc were solved, no British Government could recommend 
to Parliament the grant of immediate responsible Government. The 
objective of the Government of India Act was Responsible Govern- 
ment, not full Dominion Status. But Government was willing to 
examne officially the defects of the existing system. This might 
result in expansion under the present Act or change of the Act and 
when the Government presented their result to Parliament, they would 
ask the Secretaiy of State to allow the fullest discussion of the pro- 
posals in India. 

Following immediately after Mr. Kangachariar, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey took early opportunity 10 explain the Government’s attitude 
on the motion Mr. Rangachariar's resolution wanted at an early 
date the grant of responsible government with Dominion Status. 
Before this demand the question of grant of provincial autonomy was 
very minor and a'most one of domestic concern. “I will address 
myself at once to the main propositi' n that India is ready for 
Dominion Status We cannot afford to let any one remain in doubt 
about our attitude on that point. There are many in erests concerned. 
There are the Indian States. ( do not say that their attitude is 
likely to be on this matter of great imporance. They would like to 
know whether they will continue as bithertofore to deal with the 
Governor-GeoeraUin-Council who is respon'-ible to British Parliamcot 0( 
with the Executive Government respouisible to the Indian Legislature. 
Then again the European commerce and those who have put in vast 
sums of capital into India and are daily increasing the sphere of 
their operations, and our services, both civil and military, would hke 
to know whether we contemplate a radical change at an early date. 
There are other extensive interests There are minority communities. 
All these interests would uke to know whether the Indian Govern- 
nieit IS prepared to recommend the step advocated and whether 
the British Government is prepired to entertain it. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey proceeded to give answer by examioing fully 
the position in India to-day. He first made it clear that in the 
August announcement, as well as in the preamble ot the Goveinment 
of India Act, the words *• Kesponsible Government'' had been deli- 
berately put. Dominion Self Government was wider tlian responsible 
Government. Under the Dominion Status not only the executive would 
be responsible to the legislature but the legislature would in itself 
liaye full powers which were enjoyed by the Dominions and were 
typical of the modern nations- It might be that full Dominion Self 
Governmeut was the logical outcome and corollary ot Responsible 
Government. Nay it might be the inevitable devehipment. but them 
was a difference between the two. Having pointed out llie objective of 
British policy as outlined in the Government ol India Act, he 
proceeded to show that the next point in the Act was that 
progress must be by succes.^ive stage> and that it hal been accep'* 
ed by leaders of Indian thought which he attempted to prove 

by quotation'^ from cld history. The memorandum presinted 

by the members of the old Imperial Council had ^not even asked for 
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the early attainment of lull responsible Government. The Calcutta 
Congress of 1917 asked for it within a period of 5 years i e. by 
1923. Mrs. Besant accepted successive stages before the Joint Com- 
mittee because the country must be prepared. The De>hi Congress of 
presided over by Pundit Mataviya was satisfied with responsibility 
in the provinces. Mr. Patel, a Congress delegate befare ihe Joint Com- 
mittee did not ask lor immediate grant of lu 1 responsible Govern- 
ment and accepted examination at the end of ten years and 
wanted full responsibility within hlteen years. The late Mr. Tilak 

also stood for the fifteen years limit. Mr. Jiiinah speaking on 
behalf of Muslim League did not ask for Dominion Status or even 
immediate Responsible Government (laughter). The present Premier 
speaking in 1917 had admitted that the introduction oi Representative 
Government m India was bound to be a slow and a difficuii: process. 

Continuing Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the stage of transition 
had been accepted by all but now a position was brought forward in 
1924 asking that those stages be dispensed witli. lie also quoted 
Mr. Raugachariar’s own speeches in the last Assembly where he 
realised that the pi ogress must be by stages. He then proceeded to 
show what stood in the way of immediate assumption of responsibility 
by the Indian Legislature. He referred to the movement within the 
Congress for separation fiom British Empire but those in the Assembly 
could only regard themselves bound to constitutional ideals and con- 
stutional methods, and with regard to this matter be would like to 
tdke the same attitude which Pundit Moiilal Mehru took at Gaya 
when he described ilie decision of the Congress as a ‘ botch potch 
of pious wishes with a few threats thrown in to season the disn 
for the acceptance ol the more impatient non-co-operators.’ He would 
not dell with the work done by the Legislature during the past three 
years or with the lact that the constructive prognmine of those who 
003 cotted them had been confessed to have been barren of result. 
The first question was : would Indian Princes accept today the transfer 
ol responsibility to Indian Legislature so far as tteir lelations were 
CO cerned ? Then again conception of full responsible Goverument 
with Dominion status meant entrusting the interests of minorities 
in the hands of a majority. The spectacle of the South African Govern- 
ment’s treatment of an important minority of Indians was before 
them Jor a lesson- Then again there was the quesnuii ol communal 
difiereuces. The ciause in the National Pact conlessed that the only 
obstacle to attaimrent of Swaraj was the lack of mutual understanding 
among the communities of India Had the Bengal Pact, he askeo, 
brought peace in Bengal or a sword ? 

He then quoted from Mr. Pal's writing which deprecating communal 
difle ences said that if the British authority was withdrawn it would 
result in chaos. He also quoted from the Congress Civil Disobedience 
Committee where it was admitted that the great difficulty in the way 
of advancement was religious susceptibi'ities of Indian people. Quoting 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta be said that the "so-caled unity is unreal and 
illusory and to-day we must confess with shame that wc aie not fit 
for Swaraj ” (Laughter.) He assumed that no one deplored the com- 
mBHal difiereaces more than the Government but their existence had to 
be recognised and a solution foui d. 

Ihe next point on which a Government stands or falls was defence. 
Dominion Status meant Dominion army. The Home Member asked : 
Has India got the army manned by her nationals in all ranks ? With 
a powerful neighbour this question of defence was important and 
further, in case of aggression what would be the attitide ol an im- 
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portant comniunity in India ? This was au alarming consideration, 
1 will not refer here to the damaging fact that the controveisialists 
have not yet decided whether, if we were invaded by what is lor the 
moment our most powerful neighbour, one of our great communities 
ought to stand apait or even to join the enemy. The President of the 
last Congress admitted, though in another connection, that the fighting 
classes iu India were sharply divide 1 om the rest of the people in 
the country. Remember its impi cations. 1 warn my friends ot non- 
martial classes that the power winch is now placed in their hands by 
the ballot box will speedily gravitate to the other hands when there 
will be no British officers and no British troops to bold the balance. 

No Dominion Status to India 1 

Alter referring to social drawbacks in India, Sir Malcolm Hailey 
said : “ 'J'hese problems cannot be solved by a simple change in tlie 
form of the constitution. Until these problems remdiii uiianswerecl. no 
British Government however constituted would make any recommenda- 
tion to British Parliament for immediate responsibility and ihe Bntish 
Parliament will not agree to such a proposal. We should uoc flatter our- 
selves with impossibilities. But wc do not propose to stand still in 
the matter. We maintain that the objective ol the Government of 
India Act is not lull Dominion status but Responsible Government. We 
do not deny that the former may be a corollary to the latter. But 
lor present our objective is Responsible Government only. We main- 
tain. as the Act mainta ns, the necessity of stages in the realnation of 
that ideal, and we maintain that the first stage of that transition has 
not yet been sufficiently tested. 

Continuing the Home Member regretted that a section of the people 
had stood aloof from the Reforms and that even those who were 
working it had put obstacles either because they did not like the 
nationality or design or because they found the machine difficult 10 
work. The machine was very delicate. Ic depended on the c--opera- 
tioii of all to work it smoothly. In place ot that there had been 
non-co-operation reaching against the wor^^ing ol the reformed machinery. 
— wholly for reasons quite extraneous to the scheme itself. 

As to the action ibe Govt, projposed to take, Sir Malcolm said : 
We would investigate complaints against the present scheme ol Govt. 
In investigating difficulties and delects in the actual working ol the 
present contilution, wc shall consult the Locil Governments on the 
subject. Our object will be to find the delects in the wciking of the 
present transition system, it may be that the lemcdy will be found 
by advancing within the Act. it may be that we may be able to do 
much by those sections ot the Government ol India Acl S. 19.A and 
otbeis. Enquiiy may show what other changes are required in the 
structure. When we send our results for piesenialion to I'arliamcat we 
shall ask the Secretary cf Scute to give every oppoitunily lor discussion 
both in the legislature and elsewhere beloie they aie finaMy submitted 
to Pailiamcnt. This is as far as we can go at present, but unless the 
best of India is with us, then our labour will be in vain. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru’s Amendment 

Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the following amendment on behalf of 
the newly formed Nationa'ist Party — 

'This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take 
steps 10 have the Government of India Act revised with a ;^iew 
to establish lull Responsible Governmeut in India and for the said 
purpose 
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(a) to snmmon at an early date a representative Roand Table Con- 
ference to recommend with due regard to the protection of the rights 
and interests of important minorities the scheme of a constitution 
for India, and, 

(b) after dissolviog the Central Legislature^ to place the said scheme 
for approval before a newly elected Indian Legislature for its 
approval and submit the same to the British Parliament to be 
embodied in a statute. 

Pandit Molilal Nehru on rising was received with rousing cheers. 
He thanked Mr. Rangachariar for the welcome extended to the 
Swarajists and he was particularly glad to find that Mr. Rangachariar 
has uncoDciously admitted that he was not far removed from the 
Swarajists, for when referring to the glass door against which he was 
rubbing his nose and throwing stones he was voicing what every 
Swarajist bad also been voicing for some time past and what the 

Congress ever since it resorted to the policy ol non-co-operation had 
been preaching in the country. He therefore hoped that Mr. Ranga- 
ebariar would be a valuable acquisition to the non-ofiicial ranks. 

Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that the first part of tbe resolution 

relating to Se'f- Government was unexceptionable. There was a deep- 
scared desiie for Swaraj and when that desire was genuine and 
proceeded from tbe natural instinct and determination to attain it, the 
requisite fur lull responsible government bad] been established. That 
desire for Swaraj had passed through tbe ordeal of fire aud had come 
out un!<catbed and pure. What ind ians now wanted was complete 

overhauling of the Government cf India Act but tbe Home member 
bad said that Responsible Government could be granted in successive 
stages and by the Biitish Parliament and that Parliament alone was the 
judge oi the manner and measure of each advance and that therefore 
the preamble of the Government of India Act precluded them from 
making any such demand. 

Tbe Pandit on behalf of non-officials in tbe House declared that 
tbe preamble was as bad as it could possibly have been devi'ed to 
postpone and st file and suppress tbe natural desire for Swaraj. The 
Governincut of India Act had done India a gross injusiice in the 
preamble and in tbe subsequent provisions of it which refused to 
Indians full rights of responsible government. Indians asked either 
for a revision or a repeal of the act and in saying so he did not 
think they were guilty of any impropriety. In insisiing on the working 
of the reforms as they stood, Indians were asking all that was necessar}^ 
to Secure the inevitable establishment of responsible government after 
all the stages mentioned in the amendment bad been taken. 

Tbe Congress bad a nce 1^19 demaodeu full responsible g^ve nment 
or Swaraj and Sir Malcolm Hailey could nut therefore convince the 
Members in this House by quoting the views of Congressmen expressed 
before that time as he had endeavoured to do. The ameudment did 
not ask for complete responsible government to be banded to them 
at once tied up in a bundle, but only after a Round Table Conference 
had drafted the constitution and referred it to a new Assembly and 
submitted to Pailiament to be embodied in a statute. But there 
should be no conditions imposed on tbe consideration of a Round Table 
Conferenee— conditions which Sir Malcolm Hai'ey had referred to. 

Con I inning tbe Pandit said "My proposition is one which has been 
toned down in order to meet the wishes of non -Swarajists in the 
Assembly. It is therefore a modest request to which there can be 
no possible objection even from Government. We are putting before 
you an honest and fair demand. (Mr. Jinnah : bear hear). It is not 
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therefore fair to threaten us of consequences of pressing this dcmind. 

1 don't think anything deserves the name of a constitution lor a 

country if the people of that country had no voice m drat ling it. 
The Swaraj party has sought the suffraf^e of electors not to engage 
itself in the humdrum business of putting questions and getting 

answers and in the pngress marked out under tiie acts of successive 
stages and so on. We have come here 10 do something wuich the 

Assembly has not been doing so far. Here we have come to offer you 
our co-operation, non-co-operators as we are all, il yuu would agree o 
hear us. (Hear hear). 11 you don’t hear us then 1 say wc con ider 
ourselves to be men and we stand by our rights and continue to be 
Don-co-opcralors. (Hear, hear). This is no threat. This is no new idea. 
We have been working outside the Councils with a dehuilc object 

and that object we have still in view and uc conside. lUaC object lo 

be perfectly legitimate. 

Sir, we have been referred lo as a party of desliuctioii Wc 

admit we are out to destory things that are evil Rightly or wrongly 
we think that the present reforms are a thing of evil. That is why 
we want to meet, lo hear, discuss and come to a dehniie conclusion, 
li you care, well and good. Otherwise we agree to differ and the 
issues will be clarified." 

The Pandit then referred to argumeofs used by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and said the British Public was an altogether intaugible body, 
something like a will-o'-the-wisp. Indians shou'd therefore dec iie what 
to do without that extraneous body. The representative Round Table 
must be really representative. This was an fsiential condition. Like 
the Home Member, Pabdit Nehru also wanted that the best of Inuia 
should agree lo anything that was lo be done and that was wiiy lie 
wanted that. The draft of the constitution should be examined by a 
new Assembly which would contain the best ul Indians. Pandit Muti 
laL welcomed the representatives of Indian biates into the Conference- 
Unless there was Indianisation of Civil Service there would be no end, 
he said, to Hindu-Muslim troubles. Concluding amidst applause ilio 
Pandit hoped the Home Member would reconsider his observalions 111 
regard to the conditions imposed on the enquiry. 

Only a Departmental Enquiry 

The Home Member again explained the Government altitude on 
this question. He said Government were unable to dupari; from ihe 
principle ot the preamble lo the GovemincnL of India Act of 1919 
which laid down the policy to be realisaiion ol responsible Govern- 
ment in British India by successive stages. 1 be Govcrrimcnt ot India 
would ask the Sccreiary ut State to alow lullesc opportunity fur 
discussion in the Legislature and elsewhere before the proposals weie 
finally submiLled to Hailiament. 

Sir Puiushotamdas Jhakuidas; — So I Uke it that IL is a depart- 
mental enquiry I 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, — That it so. 

Mr. C, Doraiswamy Iyengar in supporting the ammendment moved 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru withdrew the amendments of which he had 
1 imself given notice. One of these amend moats was that lull respon- 
sible government must be immediately given. Ihe other was that 
there should be no Royal Commission. Uc assured the European 
capitalist that when India got responsib’e govcrumeni Euro. CdC 
capiials sunk in litdi.L would be safer than the Indian capital under 
the present Government. Ind an States wou’d be happier when tiiere 
was national Goveinment in India. Hindu-Mu 1 cm uniiy was. he said^ 
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almost an accomplished fact in India. The masses were far advanced 
to-day and they all demanded Swaraj. 

Dr. GOUR expressed disappointment at the Home Members speech 
wherein he had resisted every form of enquiry and bad merely sug- 
gested departmental enquiry by the Executive Govt. Sopposlng such an 
enquiry was undertaken in earnest what promise the Home Member 
would give that it would not take some considerable time to report 
and by that time ten years would not lapse. He added we have no 
guarantee that this enquiry would lead to anychiug. 

He next quoted frem Mr. Montagu's speeches made in the Hous^e 
of Commons, during the consideration of the last Relorms Act, that 
transition was merely meant to lead to ultimate goal at the eailiest 
possible moment. Mr. Monisgu had also indicated that the backward- 
ness in India’s own defence must not stand in the way of grant ot 
responsibility. Dr. Gour pointed out the difficulty of formulating a 
scheme by a Round Table Conference in ibe face of polilical reactionaries 
like Sir Campbell Rhodes (Laugbtei). He moved bia amendment lavouring 
the calling of a representative convention and his amendment in other 
respects followed that of Pandit MotiJal expect that it omitted the 
reference to dissolution of legislature. 

Mr. JINNAH supporting Pundit Kehru's amendment said be would 
not share the opinion of those who considered the Government reply as 
disappointing. He recognised the Government announcement as first 
step in the recognition cf necessity for revising the Government of India 
and instituting departmental enquiry but be differed from the Home 
Member about the piccedurc. Government's scheme was to be formulated 
in secret chambers of the Executive Council and it was to be prcscuted 
to the Secretary of State beiore being placed in the hands of legis- 
lature. Ibis was putting the cart before the horse. Pundit Motilal's 
amendment pioposcd the best course. If Government wanted the best 
of India to be with them they must summon the Round Table 
Conference. He ccmplamed that the Home Member bad raised the 
begey ol immediate grant of responsible Government. He made ic 
clear that they were not asking for immediate responsibility but 
imnudiaie steps towards that direction. (Mr. Rangachanar : Hear 
1 ear.) Ihe Ecfoims had failed and necessity for rev sion was uigent. 
He took the Home Member's words for what they meant but his 
djficrence with Government lay about the methods. He believed the 
method of Round 1 able Conference was better and be would be pre- 
pated to support if any still better method was proposed. As for 
dissolution of legislature, he knew it would mean expense and worry 
and would not be vorth the paper on which it would be written if 
electors created by the Reform Act did not approve it. He showed that 
the Hr me Member bad quoted him partially and added that reference 
to observation made before the Reforms era was superfluous. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes of the Bengal Chamber gave vent to the 
European non-cifieial view and Mr. Moir of Madras represented the 
European Services. Both emphasised the right of Britain to be the 
atbiter of India and questioned the audacity ut the Indians to frame 
their own constitution and present it to Parliament. To every demand 
their reply was 'not yet.' The two speeches expressed the British 
exploiters’ view and were not taken seriourly of by the non-official 
members. 

It was now 6 SO p. m. and on the suggehtioh of the Borne Member^ 
the debate was adjourned to ike tSth February, 
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Debate on Constitutional Advance— contd. 

ON FEB. 13th, the adjourned debate on Mr. Rangachariar’s Motion 
was resumed. As before the public galleries were again crowded. 
There were eleven speakers on this day. 

After some formal official business the President said he pro- 
posed to arrive at an early decision on Dr. Gour's Amendment in 
order that the other amendments may be discussed. The following is 
Dr. Gour's amendment : — 

"To summon at an early date a representative convention to 
prepare with due regard to the protection of the rights and interests 
of important minorities a scheme of a constitution for India and to 
submit the same to the British Parliament to be embodied in a 
statute." 

Sir PURUSHOTTAMDAS Thakurdas set the ball rolling. He said the 
Fefoims pietenud a cempremise. but their wciking bad spread discontent 
not only among the non-co-operators, but even among those who agreed 
to wojk the Rdoims sincerely. The reason was ihat every Indian 

had ceme to realise that whatever be might do be cculd not do 

rral good to India under the existing system. At one time it was 
thought that Indians engaged in commerce and industry should keep 
away fiom politics, and icprc^cnting ihat cemmunity he said be must 
explain that if he was voicing on their behalf the feeling that Swaraj 
vas alone the remedy, it was because in their ewn .‘pberc they bad 
also come to realise that there were insuimountabic walls of big 

Huropcan mciiopolics and ccmbinalicns on all sides against which they 
had to contend. Moreover, the Britisher bad not woiked the reforms 
in the proper spirit. In recommending further changes they knew 
that law and order would be maintained. In reply to the Homi^ 
Member he assured them that fear ol interference with British 

commerce was imaginary. Indians would not behave hke the Whites 

in Kenya by depiiving thorn of equal rights of ciiizcnsbip, but 

under Swaraj every foreigner in the country would enjoy equal rights 
(hear, beai), but they would not permit any special privileges and 

monopolies. He opposed ibe idea of a Royal Commission. Such 
Commissions never give much and there was already one Com- 
mission in the country before which the Services were putting 
loiward demands which the finances of the country could never bear, 
'Jhe resolution of Pandit Motilal bad put forward the legitimate demands 
of Indians and even then English members like Sir Campbell Rhodes 

bad held out -the prospect of military dictatorship or introduction 

of Martial Law. Was that the reply, be asked, to the Indians' 

legit mate aspirations? The Government proposal for enquiry be 

characterised as halting and leading nowhere. 

Pandit Malaviya. 

Pandit MALAVIYA supported Pandit Motilal's proposition. In 
Reply to the Home member who bad spoken as if India was 

a primitive country, he quoted history to prove that Indians 
were running ^cellentJy their administration before British rule. 
Even at present one third ol India was ruled by Indians and was 
not worse governed than British India and subjects of Ind an States 
were not worse ofi than the subjects in British territory. He asked 
them to look to Mysore and Baroda. The proposition of Pandit 
Motilal wanted a declaration to-day that responsible government 
was to be forthwith established m India subject to a period 

18 
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of ten year 4 or twenty years within which the British must sincerely 
work for enabling Indians to man their army and other services. 
Ever alter India attained Swaraj, British officers would be welcome as 
CO- workers in commerce and as advisers in the field of administration. 
He said the complete mismanagement of Law and Order since the 
Reforms showed that it should no longer be left to be administered 
in the present manner and without the responsibility of the executive. 
He drew attention of the House that, unlike England, taxation to the 
extent of 41 crores had been imposed since the Refoims while in 
England it had been reduced. India bad» he saiJ, gone back and not 
progressed because the British bureaucracy would not take the measures 
which would really bring about progress. No proper college^ lor civil 
and military training bad been established. The Army ludianisa- 
lion Scheme contemplated a course of hundred years' training] 
Banking facilities which alone could improve commerce and 
indusLry were lacking. The Gold and Currency ueserve was 
still held in London. How long are we to wait? — he asked. 
Progress by stages was unjust. India did not want to follow volent 
methods to win her freedom. She wanted to remain non-violent. She 
could not be violent because she had been deprived of aims and bad 
no military training, but she had shed enough blood in the last war. 
He thought that as a result of the Indian help in the war, they would 
purchase their freedom, but that had not happened. 

Concludiog Pandit Maiaviya said every nation bad won its freedom — 
Ireland. Egypt and a hosr of other nations. India also longed lor it 
and meant to have it before relations were further embittered. He 
appealed to the se^se of justice of the British, who had so long 
kept Indians out, to admit the justice of their right and give them 
their Swaraj. He as ured them that if proper guarantee was given 
and time fixed lor Army Indianisation, Indians viould be able to 
-defend their country after that period. 

As for communal difierences of which so much was made by the 
Home Member, he said that it was Government who had put up the 
Mabomedans to laise the issue. It was at Lucknow that Indians 
themselves bad settled ihcir difierences, and now again Indians alone 
would settle it themselves. (This drew loud applause from every 
section of the House, except of course the Europeans). 

SIR BASIL BLACKETT, the Finance Member, who followed 
next, began to propound the British Trust tbeoiy, and said 
that somehow the British people found themaelves meshed into 
Tespcnslbiliiy fur India, and though they were committed to grant 
Swaraj, there were enormous difficulties in the way. ibis complacent 
theory received a crushing reply later from Mr. Ciiamanlal, Swarajist 
member from the Punjab. 

The Swarajist View 

PT. MOTILAL'S speech in putting forth the Swarajist view vas 
a marvel of sweet reasonableness, and one wondered bow he toned down 
hiB remarks to create an atmosphere for the acceptance of hid proposals. 
With consummate diplomacy he said there had been considerable change 
in the Government attitude during the last five weeks, and he hoped 
that before the debate concluded there might be more change in the 
government view-point to minimise their difierences (hear, hear). He 
would not diBw a comparison between the past and the present, but 
he knew that India was thoroughly discontented this moment. ILe 
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reason ^as more political than economic. The Government stood for 
the stages outlined in the Government of India Act, while be believed 
bis proposition represented a compromise between the two extremes 
among Indians and it was tbe minimum that they asked for. They had 
heard of the theory of British trustee-ship. Who appointed the 
trustees and wheie was the legal or moral sanction lor it? Ibe 
British came as tradesmen and aiterwards took up government, but 
even if there was a trust the time had come when it should be 
honourably and honestly discharged and terminated. India was not 
prepared to tread tbe path of violence. The whole world bad 
progressed after tbe var and progress of centuries had been made in 
weeks. It was therefore no use quoting the opinions given years ago 
by Indians. He admitted some Indians were impatient, but his 
resolution was a cempromise. He was accustomed to deal with law. 

His reading of the Reforms Act was that not a single decision of 
the House could be enforced agaist the will of the executive. Ultimate 
veto was there. There was therefore no element of real responsibility 
in tbe first stage granted by the Government of India Act. It was 
merely autocracy garbed in parliamentary form. He said in 1904 the 
Czar of Russia granted rights citizensip to Russians, but be kept 
hiB autocratic powers unchanged and when asked for an explanation of 
repression the Czar said he had never given up his own powers. The 
speaker did cot say that the British Government would also behave 
like the Czar, but there was nothing to prevent the British Govern- 
ment from doing so and the application of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act had already proved it to a degree. Difierent nations bad 
travelled by different course.*). India under a ccmpelling necessity 
was determined to chalk out a way for beiself. 

They did not want a Royal Commission. What materials would the 
Commission take into account ? There would be official and non-official 
evidence, one of which would cancel tbe other and nothing would 
come out. He believed that if there was a real desire for change there 
vas no need of a Royal Commission. The words of the Ministers 
would cany greater weight with the Crown than any Commission. 
He would only accept a Round Table Conlercncc. " 1 submit that my 
moticn is put forward without mental reservation. It afiords an 
opportunity to the Government to right itself with the people and to 
the people to right themselves with the Government (hear, bear). I 
am asking to-day for the very ccnferencc H. E. the Viceroy was 
willing to give in December 19^1 provided certain conditions did not 
exht and those conditions do not ex st to-day. This will give us a.rt 
opportunity of explaining ourselves to you and you explaining yourself 
to us. I believe notbiug is more likely to restore cordial relations 
and to obliterate tbe sad memoiies of the past as the Conference 
or a convention that 1 propose. Every interest will be represented 
on it, but if tbe Goveinment spurns our offer we have learnt to 
depend upon ourselves." He opposed Dr. Gour's motion eliminating 
the propcsal for a new election after tie Conference drafted tbe 
constitntioD. He said it was tbe pledge that tbe Swarajists bad given 
to the electors and there could be no real constitution which had not 
tbe approval of tbe people. 


this stage l)r. Gourde amendmtnt was put and rejected. 


*Jhe t'mneil then adjourned fur lunch. 
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On ihe House reassembling after lunch, Mr. Ramchandra Rao and 
Sir Abdul Quam supported the motion for constitutional advance, al- 
though the latter felt that the present Act had not been given a fair 
trial. His kith and kin in Afghanisthan were making rapid progress 
but the frontier people under the British’ were being neglected. On this 
Mr. Patel amidst laughter remarked that they had only to join the 
non-co-operation movement to secure not only reforms but also Swaraj. 

Mr. V. J. Patel. 

MR. PATEL who made a very humorous and pointed speech on 

behalf of his party remarked that the Finance Member had said 

that no body had questioned the bonafidcs of the Government's inten- 
tion but the Finance Member had ignored the existence of the 
Flational Congress which had been questioning their bonafides year after 
year. 

Sir Basil Blackett I said that nobody in this House has hitherto 
questioned our bonafides. 

Mr* Patel- — Here I am questioning it (Laughter). The Government 
does not trust us and we do not trust them. Continuing he said 

this was the most opportune lime to come to an agreement. The 

Labour Party was now in power. He referred to the amendments 

moved by Col. Wedgwood to the Reforms Bill in the H. of C. in 

1919 — that they wanted to grant India full responsible government 
with the exception o[ Army and Navy and also proposed the aboli- 
tion of the Secretary of State’s Council. This was what they now 
wanted and he hoped the Labour Party would agree to it. 

Further, Col. Wedgwood had oppoied the Statutory Royal Commis- 
sion at the end of ten years and had pledged in 1919 that if 
four years hence Labour came into power (which prophecy had 
come true) they would not feel bound to abide by the limit of 

ten years, if India asserted her right of self-determiuation and 
framing her own constitution. Col Wedgwood's opposition was 
only silenced by Mr. Montagu declaring that there Avas nothing to 

prevent an earlier commission. The Congress had never accepted that 

the British Parliament or the Government of India would be the sole 
judge of India's advance. At present Indians in the Provinces and 
three Indians in the Central Government were entrusted with certain 
portfolios. If they were fit to administer those subjects, why not the 
rest also ? In case of the Central Government if Indian members like 
Messis Chatterjee. Sarma and Shafi, could administer their departments 

and be responsible to the British electorate seven thousand miles away, 

why should they not be responsible to the electorate on the spot ? 
At present the Army was under the control of the Civil Cabinet of 
the Government of India. He was sure that when Indians ruled no 
British officer or soldier would refuse to serve merely because of 

Indian control, and when India had shed so much blood in the 

defence of the Empire she had a right to expect that in case of 

trouble in the future other Dominions would also come to her 
belp. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey asked whether Mr, Patel wanted to depend 

on the British troops. 

Mr, Patel ; — Certainly (laughter). We are part of the Empire. 

He explained fully that what we want was Responsible Government 
as an integral part of the British Empire. He asserted that the 
Reforms are a sham. They were out to mend or to end it. If the 
Government co-operated with them on the Conference, they were wel- 
come, bat be could not conceive of a Round Table Conference without 
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meo like Mahatma Gandhi, the Ali Brothers, and Moulana Azad on 

it — a statement whxh dropped like a bomb-shell on the European 

members. 

Col. GIDNEY, representing domiciled Auglo-Indiaos, said that be 
too stood for Swaraj but he deprecated undue haste. He made some 
strong and unsavoury lemarks on Indians and emphasised that the 

country and the mas>es were not yet fit for Self-Government. 

Mr. CHAMAN LAL, the Punjab Swarajist, then made a very 
forceful speech and bis exposition of naked truths had a telling effect. 
He said :— We m India representing as we do the people, represent the 
millions of India. The workers and the peasants and the middle 
classes claim that the time has come when the British Government 
should give complete Dominion status to India It is said that we 

people have no mandate behind us. May 1 ask the Hon'ble the 

Home Member whether he or bis Government have got a mandate 

behind them ? They have the mandate, 1 dare say, of machine guns 
and howitzers and Lewis guns and aeroplanes, but we have the man- 
date of the people, the sufienng people, behind us and it is because 
of them and it is because it has been repeatedly exp essed not in 
one Congress but during the last seven Congresses that the people of 
India are fit for Dominion status that we demand that status for our 
country. Referring to the British trust theory, be said : 

If British rule is a mere administration, 1 think it is a failure. 
If it is a Government, it has no sanction behind it. if it is a trust. 

1 say it deliberately and sincerely, it is a fraudulent trust. 

Turning to the gradually increasing poverty of India under 

European exploitation, he said: Is it not a fact that the gradual 

impoverishment of India is leading to constant and unceasing famines ? 
From the nth to the i8th century there were fifteen famines in 

Indi-i, all local« 3 lamines which were all general, but that in the 

hundred years which were coveted by the lutb century there were 
31 famines in India, all general, and it has been computed that 
nearly 40 million lives were lost through starvation during the last 
half of the 19th century under British rule! 

Concluding he said : I appeal to Hon'ble Members opposite to 
remember that there arc 7 graves in the city of Delhi. They are 
the graves of seven vanished empires. There is another grave ready- 
made gaping wide, the eighth grave. Let that grave be the grave 

of this system, and across its ruins let us stretch out our hands, 
we the common people of India and the common people of Great 
Britain, in fiiendship and fellowship, bearing the message of the brother- 
hood of man and peace among the nations. 

Maulvi Abul Kassim and Mr. Goswami of Bengal then made short 
speeches. The former was against Swaraj and raise. 1 the Hindu- 
Muslim bogey which had official approval. He lef erred to the Bengal 
Pact which the Hindus of Bengal, he said opposed. Mr. Goswami 
controverted Mr. Kassim's statement and exposed the policy of intriguers. 

It leing now 6 p.m. the delate wa$ adjourned to the 18th, 

On FEBRUARY iSth the House was again crowded to bear the 
conclusion of the adjourned debate on Mr. Rangaebariar's motion. 

The first speaker was Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal who pressed for a com- 
mittee of two-thirds of the House to outline a Self-Government Bill 
which the house turned down. Capt. Hira Smgb and Sardar Bomanji 
Dalai next spoke on the side of Govl. opposing any constitutional 
advance. Then the House adjourned for lunch. 
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SIR SlVASWAMY AlYER who spoke next held the floor for 
neaily an hour and made a most telling speech, demolishing the 
grourds put forward by the Home Member. In supporting the 
resolution of Mr. Rangacbariar he did not brush aside the aigu- 
ments^ of the Government Member but he did not think there wss any 
necessity for the subtle distinction made between lesponsible govetn- 
ment and Dominion Self-Government. The Liberal Party, bad never com- 
mitted themselves to the position ihfit responsible government must be 
realised in any specific number of stages or in any definite period of time. 
There was therefore no strength m the argument of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey that the demand now pot forward was is excess of what was 
demanded a few years ago by the Indian politicians. If the demands 
put forward a few yeais ago bad been accepted by the Government, 
there would have been some sort of a pact which they should not violate 
by any hasty demand but such a thing bad not happened. The non- 
co-cpcratois’ attitude during the last three 3 ears was not any indica- 
tion cf incapacity to work the Kcfcims but dissatisfaction with them. 
That feeling ol dissatisfadicn cught 10 be removed. He said : "My 

experience of the woiking of the Refcims has been quite satisfactory. 

I found there was genuine sympathy and desire on the part 

of the Gcvtrrment to woik the Reforms. Our trouble has really 
been with ile authorities in England who interfered in season 

and cut cf fcascn 10 tum down the policies accepted by 
the Gc-veirment of India itself. To quote only one instance, there was 
a seiies of rcFoIutions moved three years ago and accepted by the 
GovernmeDt ol India in the direction of Indianisation of the Army but 
most of them were turned down in England. If Government show a 
liberal attitude by admissicu cf Indians in the higher ranks ol the 
aimy, we shall alio be prepared to shoulder our responsibility not 
only for the defence cf India but for the defence of the British Empire 
also in cases of need." 

Prcceeding, Sir Sivaswamy emphasised the necessity of devising a 
suifable mechinery to suggest a solution of the minorities question. 
FcpreFcntatiVe Government bad always been recognised as a transitional 
stage towards responsible gevernment. Responsible government was in- 
evitable. Why then prolong the agony of travail towards it by 

Government persisting m not removing the causes of bitterness and 
distrust which sapped the moral foundations of the Government? He 
said : “1 value the experience, ekiil and business knowledge of 
Englishmen and consider that British connection is necessary if the 
country is to be properly developed. I therefore entreat the Govern- 
ment to convey the wishes of the Assembly for further advance. I 
am not in favour of a Round Table Conference, because the result of 
its deliberations is not likely to prove acceptable 10 the British 

Parliament. 1 do not believe in a departmental enquiry. But I stand 
lor a Royal "Commi'ssion". Turning to Pt. Nehru and his party, he 
said : "1 do not believe that the process of obstruction or paralysation 

of Government will help us. If obstruction is lawful and constitutional, 
certification by the Viceroy is equally lawful and constitutional. 

An attempt was made by the Government whips to get some nominat- 
ed and reactionary members of the Muhammedan and the Sikh community 
on the plea of safeguarding minorities. The most weighty speech 

on the Muhammedan side was by Mr. Muhamed Yakub who being 
one of those who drew up the Lucknow Pact knows the Hladu- 
Muslim problem full well. He said at best the Muhammedan 

speakers bad merely urged delay, but would dealy mean that 
Mubenmedsns in the intetval would so fastly multiply as to out 
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number Hiadus? This, he said, could not be possible oven if they had 
the maximum number of wives. (Laughter). He said the preseui pe>.ty 
communal jealousies were due to the limited scope in service, but as 
soon as Swaraj was established these would disappear. He showed 
how Sir Maljolm Hiiley had again played the game of ‘divide and 
rule' by reminding Muhammedans that the Hindu majority might 
tyrannise over them and by telling the Hindu that Muhamedaus 
might join the Afghan invaders. He assured that Muhamemdans who 
could fight the Khilafat army could easily fight the Afghan army to 
defend the freedom of their Motherland (Applause). 

Mk. RANGaCHARIAR IN RBPLY 

After a few more speeches Mr. Rangaclianar rose to reply. He 
said that he knew tnat the EugLsh race was obstiuatc, but obstinacy 
always yielded to reason. What the Indiana wanted was not the Siam 
thing but the real substance. He complained that the prsient Govern- 
ment of India Acc was not an honeat road lo sed-Govemment. indiana 
refused to be treated as children to be school'd 111 successive stage' ot 
responsible Government. Regarding minorities, he said that the Parsecs 
came to this country even be ore the Euglish and they were given 
their share of protection in InJia. The same treatment would be 
given to Mahommedaus. The Mahommedan subjects m the Indian State 
of Kashmir under a Hindu Raja were free and the Hiudus under the 
Nizam of Hyderabad were also free. There was no oth.r way oi 
getting over any of these tears than by the introduction ot repre- 
sentative institutions. 

If they trusted the Indians the latter would trust them. As Lord 
Carmichael pointed out in the debate in the House ot Loids, the 
European capitalists besides attending to their own business in India 
ought also to have attended to the business ol this country by join- 
ing the people and working for the common welfare. The demand 
of the nation was that the Government ot India Act should be revis- 
ed with the object of ensuring responsible Government. He supported 
any open method of enquiry in which the intelligentsia of the country 
would have a voice, whether it was a Committee or a Gonfercnce or 
a Commission or a Convention, but he watilcd an open enquiry with 
the set purpose, namely, that of ensuring responsible Government, it 
it was the general desire of bis iciends that they should press for a 
Round Table Conference then he would gladly accept it. 

The Government Reply 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then addressed the House for a long time. 

The major portion of the speech was directed to create dissensiona 
among Nationalists and as if not satiafied with pitting some nominated 
Mohamedan and Sikh members against popular represeuiativcs he 
laboured at great length to draw tue line between Libeiaiitim and 
Swaraj ism and thus to divide the vote?. His game was soon dis- 
covered and he had therefore to face a regular volley of intenuplions 
whenever he misquoted or misinterpreted a member. He agaiu raised 
the bogey of the demand fur "immeJiate" graut ol responsible govern- 
ment and bad to be reminded thrice by Mr. Jinnab, Pandit Malaviya 
and Mr. RangachaiiaT that they mean nothtug of the k.nd. As Mr. 
Shanmukam Chetty and Mr. Rongachanar put it, what was wanted was 
immediate steps to so amend the govi^rnment of India Act as to eosuie 
responsible Government on a definite and clear-cut basis. But Sir Malcolm 
Hailey finding that he could not proceed further on the basis ol 
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PuDdit Molilal's amendment began to quote the October manifesto of 
the Swaraj Party and declared that the Swarajists therein stood for 
the immediate grant of responsible Government. ‘‘Was'ot that so", be 
asked, "and if so, could Liberals vote for such a proposition along with 
the Swarajists"? He even suggested indirectly that the Swarajists were 
out-witting the Independents. 

A VoLLY OF Interruptions 

Pundit Motilal took up the question and showed amidst loud applause 
that while the Swarajists as a Party would not budge an inch from 
their programme, they bad for the purpose of carrying other members with 
them agreed io tone down the Swarajist demand in the Assembly. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then shifted bis grounds in another direction and 
began to argue a difierent line again with the object of snatebiug 
Liberal and Independent votes. He said the conception of a Round 
Tabic Ccnference to change the fundamental law of the land could 

not be acceptable to Parliament. No British representatives would Fit 
cn such a commission. Why ? — asked Mr, Shamlal Nehru, and the 
querry was unanswered. 

He next began to show that the conditions in South Africa, 
Canada and Australia when they framed their own constitutions held 
DO parallel to the conditions in India. But here again he found that 
on every point Pundit Malaviya contested bis proposition. He had to 
leave this alFO and next attempted to appeal to the Mubamedans 
by declaring that Pundit Malaviya had urged the Hindu boys to 
organise physical force against moslems. Punditji again intervened and 
thoroughly exposed the falsehood. 

Government's Net Offer 

Having failed to divide the Nationalists on the many false issues 
and tempting bails. Sir Malcolm then laid down the Government 

propo.^ition, this time with the full authority of " His Majesty’s 

Government", i.o. of the Secretary of State. He opposed every 
proprsition before the house and maintained the attitude he had taken 
cn the 8tb. 'io those who had hoped to get something from the La jour 
Govt, bis pointed reply was that be was authorised to say that 'a. 
change of helmsmanship could not change the course of the ship of 
Btatesmaoship.' 

He said: We have again considered the position very carefu'ly and 1 
am anxious to empbas se that / in what 1 say 1 speak with the lull 
authoiily of His Majesty’s Government. We still bold to the general 
position 1 took up on bebalt of the Government. Before His Majesty’s 
Government are able to censider the question of amending the consti- 
tuticn as distinct from such amendments of the Act as may bt- 
required to rectify any administrative imperfections, there must be a 
full investigation of any delects or difficulties which may have arisen 
in the working of the transitional constitution now in force. Neitb ‘r 
they nor wc would be justified in considering changes in that consti- 
tution until they were in possession of the full information which oar 
investigation will place in their hands It our enquiry into the effects 
of working of the Act shows the ieusiDiUty and possibility of any 
advance within the Act, that is to say, by tbe use of the rule-making 
power already provided by the Parliament under tbe Statute, we art 
willing to make recemmendatiens to this effect. But if our enquiry 
shows that no advance is possible without amending tbe constitution, 
then the question of advance must be left as an entirely open and 
separate issue on which ibe Government is in no way committed. 
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We are warned on tbe otber hand that the enquiry will not be 
enough and does not dispel mistrust. In spite of all we have done, 
misirust still seems to be i be Government of India’s fate. We are clear 
in our own conscience. We must lock to history for justice which our 
contemporaries deny to us and 1 have no doubt that history will endorse 
our own conviction of the consistent honesty cf our purpose and 
reality of our effort s, but it ofiends even more against my sense of 
justice that this cbaige should be brought against English people who 
have initiated and fostered Liberal institutions throughout the world: 
As for myself 1 do not believe that where Indian policy is concerned 
a change ot helmsman can mean a change in the course of the ship 
of statesmanship. But 1 again speak with lull authoiity when 1 say 
that I have noted with great concern the distrust showed by advocates 
of constitutional reform regarding the good faith of His Majesty's Gov- 
emment and am sincerely convinced that the only hope for a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of the Government of India lies m 
pursuance of the policy adopted in the Government of India Act and 
set forth in its preamble. They associate themselves with the Indian 
party of constitutional progress towards responsible Government, but 
they believe that this aim can only be realised if that party will 
co-operate with the Government in enabling the Act of iqig to be 
administered as efficiently as possible in the interest of good government. 

At 6-30 P.M. votes 'were taken on the different propositions. The 
House divided and carried the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
for a Round Table Conference by 76 votes to 48 votes. 

The followiiifj 7fi mombers voted for Pandit Motilal NehruV aineiuhueui ■— 

A\KS— 70 

'Moicimv. ilaiiiaeliaiulra Bao, Haii^aclmnai , Ilaioliaiidrai Vishimlah, V. J. J’aLel, 
Sir Purshottain<la> Tlinkui^laH, Mr. M. A. Jiniiah, Dr. H. S, Oour, M(‘sHrH, Benin Oliandrii 
Pal,‘ A, Kaiigati^ami fyenj^ar, MahraocKl S. Schainnad, Vnilcatapathi ftaju, K. (i. Neogi, 
K. V. Jlcddi, Pliaiiiuukain l-'hetly, DuraiHwami Iyengar, N. C, Kelkar, K. Rnnia 
Iyengar, Sadasiva lihat, Dr. S. A. Iv. .Telain, Maulvj Syed Murtaza, Mr, K. Iv. 
Nalnbiyar, Dr. 1\. D. LoLokare, Monsr^. D. V. Belvi, Jaiunadai) Mehta, Sardiir V. N. 
Mulalik, Ivastni bhai Lalbhai, B. Roy H. C. Ohoee, Ainar Nath Dnlt, Dr. 

S. K. Datf a, Mesxi Kazim Ali, iChwaja Abdul kariin, M. Iv. S. Bluil, Maung Tok Uyi, 
Mauiig Kun, Sambu Dayyal Misra, Iv. V. Abliyankar, Seth Govind Das, 

D. N. Alley, .^aniiullali Khan, Paiiflit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lala Hans ftaj. 
Baba ITjagar Siugh Bcdi, Mr. D. K. Hyilor, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Duni 
Chanel, Mr, Amldka PraBud Siiilia, Khyamu Charan, Paiulit Shainlal Nehru, Nawab 
Ismail Kliau, C. S. Rangalyer, Dr. Knslieii Dal Nehru, Mr. Chamau 1 a 1, Savdar Gulab 
Singh, N. M. Josiii, Mr. tluya I'raBad Singh, Pandit Nilakauth Das, Mr. SarEva^i 
HuRgiu Khan, MauKi Muhammad Shafi, Messrs. B. Das, Hari Prasail lial Kumui, 
Gajanand Sinha, Devaki i’rabad Siuba, Narain Das, Pandit Krihlma Kant Malaviya, 
Pandit Harkauiii Nath Migra, Haji Wajihuddin, Moulvi •Muhammad Yakub, Yusuf 
Imam, Sheikh Sadifi FTat-an, T. B, Phukan, Mr. Ahmed Ali Khan, K. K. Chandm, 
Mian Abdnl ITaye, Sardar Kivrl.ar Singh, Lala I*yarp Da'. 

Noew— 48. 

, The following voted against Pandit Motilal Nehru’s ameudmeut Sir (ioriloii 
PraBCT, Sir Sjva'>vvaini Iyer, Mr. Wilson, Sir Campb-.'ll Rhodes, Mr. Moir, Sanlar 
B, A. Dalai, Meesi''. I'orwval, Coekp, Dunk, Darcy Dindsuy, M. Shams- uz-/oha, Turing,, 
IT. M. Samarlli, N. M. Dumasia, Prince Akram HuBBuin, MesBis. Ali MuBzamman 
t'thaudhuri, O’M.alhy, G. C. Nag, Fleming, Col. Owens, lluBtomjj Faridoonji, Sir 
Henry Ptanyon, G. 11. Clarke, A. C. Chatterjee, Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Cliarles Iiiocn, 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, Me'^srs, Bolme, Calvert, BoweB, Tottenham, Parsons, Richey, 
Butler, liobhhrook Williams, Sir Henry Moncrlef Smith, Mr. Burdom Nawab Sir 
Sahibaada Alxlul Kaj'aui, Messrs. S. K. Singh, Allen, B'ilchcr, (^bulam Bari, Cap'ain 
Hira Singh, C'.'iptain A jab Khan, Manlri Abdul Kashn, Col. Gidney, ChatKllmrJ 
Bahawal Baksh ruvl Mr. Bell. 

1fi/i 
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The Course of the Debate 

After full 5 hours' debate the Assembly thus passed Ft. Motilal's 
amendment on Mr. Rangacbari's resolution demanding a Round Table 
Conference. The 3 day's debate which has since become historic marked 
the 3 phases of development of the national demand, and the 
frantic attempt of the bureaucracy struggling, by its time-worn 
method of playing one section of Indians agamst anotlier, once more to 
stem the nat oiialiat tide. On the first day, i.e , on the 8th, Mr. 
Rangachariar’s motion was made in quite a formal tone. But the 
important speeches were those of the de facto and de juru leaders 
of ihe House viz., Pandic Motilal Nehru and Sir Malcolm Hailey. 
The contrast between the two was remarkable. Sir Malcolm did nothing 
more than enumerate the worn-out and exploded excuses of the 
Government for withholding Swarajya from the people of India. Speaker 
alter speaker from the popular side stood up with cogent argu- 
ments and apt quotations and thoroughly exposed the hollowness 
of excuses which the Home Member put forward on behalf of Govern- 
ment. The Home Member found them unanswerable and consequently 
his coDcludiog speech was a stiikingly miserable failure. It was indeed 
provoking when instead of answering the speakers on the other side he 
tried to raise new and false issues by quoting random passages from the 
speeches of some of the popular leaders — old, long forgotten speeches 
which were irrelevant to the issues raised in the debate. He was repeatedly 
interrupted by the members and notably by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
When thus tlie members arrested his beating about the bush, he bad 
no other alternative than simply reading the statement he was authorised 
to make on behalf of Government and concluded his speech with an 
appeal which hardly concealed the threat involved in it. 

Pandit Motilal's speech on the first day was the very reverse of 
it. He had to entreat no one. He did not waste his time in an- 
swering academic aigumeuts with academic replies. He placed before 
the House the situation and the position 01 his party which was 
responsible for it. He did it in clear and uomi-takable terms. So 
that when the long-drawn discussion came to its close he had to add 
nothing, to take back nothing, and to explain nothing from what he 
had already said. 

The second day i.e., the i3tb, was the day for minorities and 
vested interests. Mr, Dumasia, Nawab Abdul Quaiyum and M. Abul Kasim 
opposed both the lesolution and the amendment on the giound that 
minorities may suffer. But their objections had been anticipated on the las 
day by M. Mohamed Yakub. His speech was the shortest, but the strongest, 
and received the longest cheers and acclamations from the nationalist 
benches. The most telling part of his spe>.cb was whether the minorities 
were ever going to be majorities, and would they on that account 
postpone Swaraj ? Col. Gidney voiced the Anglo-Indian m nority, Bui 
but by far the most impressive and outspoken speech was Mr, Patel's. 
For a time he made all forget that it was the Assembly and not a 
public meeting. The main puipose of his speech was to give the bouse 
in general and the Government in particular a dear impression oi 
what was in the air outside the Council Chamber. 

In the place of the calm, business-like but determined speechis of the 
8th, the speeches oi the non-official Indians were passionate, rhetorical, 
declamatory but sometimes rising to real eloquence as in the esse ot 
Mr. Chamanlfil who captivated the House by his manner, though not 
by bis matter. If S.r Purshottamdas and Pandit Malaviya heated up 
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the atmosphere, Mr. Patel ushered in the tSmpest. He threw overboard 
all the restraint, compromise and suavity of his chief and thundered 
abundantly. Most of the speeches of the Independents were a vigorous 
denunciation of British policy in India, and the consequent need for 
S^Karaj. It was left to Pandit Motilal to restore in some measure a 
peaceful atmosphere. He refused to dive into past history, recent or 
remote. He was concerned with the present constitution which lelt the 
Executive supreme, and that it must be ended by Self-determination. 

At this time three schools were contending for preference among (he 
Indian politicians; one advocating a Royal Commission, another a Round 
Table Conference, and the third the National Convention. The Swarajists 
preferred a Round Tabic Conference, because it conformed to the principle 
of sell-determinatioD, and at the same time gave a place to Govern- 
ment in it. The National Convention conformed to self-determination but 
did not find place for Government. The Royal Commission violated 
self-determination. The Independents would accept with a good ^racc 
a Royal Commission, which will do the work in a more business-like 
manner and be more acceptable to Parliament, and if proper evidence 
be placed beforeit.it would give almost all that they wanted. They were 
willing to forego the flattering unction of self-determination, provided they 
get what they want. But those that advocate the National Convention 
and a Round Table Conference put as much stress ou the method as 
on the results. ^ 

On the third day i.e. the i8tb, Mr. B. C. i^al moved hia amend- 
ment. It recommended instead of Round Table Conference, a conven- 
tion of 2/j members elected by the Assembly and 1/3 nominated by 
fjovernment. The speech was excellent, but when it came to voting 
no voice was heard in favour of it except the mover’s own. The 
amendment was lost and the House quickly forgot it. 

Mr. Rangachariar's concluding speech was the same as Ins opening 
speech with certain consequential verbal changes. And then rose Sir 
Malcolm to give the final verdict of the Govt. Ji Sir Malcolm’.s 
offer of departmental enquiry was bad enough in all conscience, it 
become more so when he announced that it was the deliberate view ol 
the British Government, and that too a Labour Governmeut. But the 
worst feature of the whole debate was his method of delivery which 
was in sharp contrast with his speech on the first occasion. He left 
behind his serenity, bis friendly and persuasive tone and, regardless of 
consequences, be rushed headlong iu full armour on a career of des- 
truction of the enemy, using all his marvellous skill, knowledge and 
debating power to inflict crushing blows on his assailants. It was a 
desperate and unashamed effort to break up tbe unity of the Nation- 
alist party, by liolding up to scoin the shifting of the Swarajist posi- 
tion from that contained in the manifesto of October last, the weak- 
ness of the Independents in succumbing to the pernicious influences of 
the Swarajists, to Ian the smouldering flames of communal dissensions, 
in short, to divide the opposition along all possible lines of cleavage 
and thus to defeat it. The conclusion of tbe debate left the 
already distrusted Government further discredited, the feeble Liberals 
and Independents in despair and despondency; and the powerful Swarajists 
in humiliation and bitterness resolved to march on to desperate aefion 
regardless of consequences in the matter of smashing up the House, 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Other Legislative Business. 

On FEBRUARY iith the Assembly met to discuss official bills. 
At questioQ time it was , elicited that sioce the Reforms additional 
taxation to yield Rs. 41 crores bad been imposed I 

On the motion ot Mr. Jinnab a Select Committee was appointed 
on the Dill raising the age of minor girls from sixteen to iB yearn. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then introduced a Bill to amend the i. P. C. and 
Cr. P. C. for the purpose of afiording greater protection to persons 
under the age of eighteen years. Sir Basil Blackett's Bill to amend 
the Income-Tax Act which was introduced on the ist February was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Sir Charles Innes moved for the consideration of the Bill to amend 
the Tariff Act introduced on the 6th. 

Mr. Dumasia proposed a Select Committee which was agreed. 

Indian Passport Act. 

Mr. Howell moved that his Bill amending the Indian Passport Act 
which was intended to penalise those who stayed beyond the period pres- 
cribed in th^ir passports be taken into consideration. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Chief Whip of the Swarajya Party, regretted 
that the Government had not moved for a Select Committee themselves 
on such a Bill. He said that the passport authorities had been abusing 
their powers and Mr. Horoiman was being kept out of India not under 
any law, but because the Passport Officer refused to give him pass. 
Although in the statement of objects and reasons mention was made 
only of aliens, the wording used in the Bill referred to “any person. “ 
This measure was liable to abuse. 

Paudit Shamlal Nehru said that the Passport Act might have been 
required during the War but it should now be repealed. Many Indian 
members opposed the bill anJ there was a strong suspicion that the 
Executive was not acting bona-fide. 

Mr. Jinnab supported the opposition, and pointed out that even an 
Indian, it he was considered undesirable, might not be allowed to come 
to India. 

When the motion was put to vote, it was rejected by 72 votes 
against 43. The debate had taken an unexpected turn and a good 
number of. members who voted against were noticed discussing the posi- 
tion in the lobby. 

Mr. Shanmukhan Chetty suggested to the Government that the B 11 
should be withdrawn and re-introduced. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that the House bad not taken 
advantage 6l the Government's reasonable attitude to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill, but in the spirit of sweet reasonableness (laughter), 
he would agree to its withdrawal. 

On FEBRUARY 12th the Assembly met for non-official rcsolu.ions of 
which several were not moved at all. Questions were asked on the cost 
of Waziristan campaign, on the Gurdwara Committee and on the 
retirement of the Indian Secretary to the High Commissioner, Mr. 
Bhore, to which only evasive replies were given. 

Mr. Kabirnddin Ahmed moved : — ^Thuc all important ques ions put by 
non-official members on sut^ects over which the Governor-General-in* 
Council had control and soperintendence be answered by Government 
Members in this Assembly after obtaining necessary information from 
Provincial Governments. The resolution was put and adopted without 
division. Government opposing. 
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Railway Paisengers. 

Haji ‘Wajihuddin next moved: ‘'This Assembly recommends to the 
Govemor-General-in-Council to direct the Railway authorities throughout 
India to adopt the following measures for the convenience of Indian 
passeDgeis: (a) Increase of the number of passenger trains where neces- 
sary to avoid over-crowding; (b) introduction of intermediate classes 
where not already provided; (c) adequate provision of water-men. both 
Muslims and Hindus, on small stations to provide water on every pas- 
senger train; (d) provision of Hindu and Muslim refreshment rooms in 
all principal stations where not already made; (e) provision of inter- 
class waiting rooms for men and women, respectively, on all principal 
stations where not already provided. 

The resolution was put and carried. Government opposing. 

On FEBRUARY 14TH the Assembly met for non-official resolutions. 

Mail Contracts 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao moved : This Assembly recommends to 
the Governor-Gen eral-in-Council that in all contracts extending over 
period of years and creating a public charge, actual or prospective, 
entered into between the Government and the Companies with an 
English or an Indian domicile, for the working of State Railways, or for 
CO nveyance of mails by sea or for the purpose of telegraphic or wire- 
less communications, a condition should be inserted that the contract 
shall not be binding unless it has been approved by a resolution of 
the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar supported the resolution which was put 
and carried, the Government opposing it. 

A resolution moved by by Mr. B. C. Pal that all provincial subjects be 
transferred was adjourned sinb dtb in view of the constitutional point 
involved. 

Purchase of Stores 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah moved : This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council that in future tenders for any article required 
for any Department of the Central Government should be called for 
in India and in Rupees and the Stores Department at the India Office 
only should be maintained in such strength as would enable old contracts 
to be worked out. 

Mr. Wilson, representative of the Associated Chamber i of Commerce, 
moved that the following proposition be adopted in the place of Mr. Jinnah’s 
resolution : That the present system of stores purchase for Government's 
requirements is not in the interests of India and should be done away 
with at the earliest possible moment, that in its place should be 
instituted a system of rupee tender for delivery in' India with the pub- 
lication. of results m every case, that this new system should be ad- 
ministrated under the supervision of the Government of India by a 
cadre of qualified officers, and that arrangements should be made in 
India for the requisite test and inspection of the goods purchased. 

Mr. Jiunah accepted the amendment of Mr. Wilson and the resolu- 
tion, as amended, was carried without a division. 

Greetings to Labor Party 

Mr, Muhammad Yakub moved recommending to the Governor-General 
in Council to convey the greetings of the House to the Rt. Hon. 
Ramsay Macdonald and other members of the new Cabinet on their 
advent to power. The resolution was carried with applause. 

19 
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Non-Official Resolutions 

Oa February 19th. the Assembly met to discuss non-official resolutions, 
most contentions among which was one demanding the return of Mr. 
Horniman. 

Mr. KABIRUDDIN AHMED moved that Government may take steps to 
give gradual effect to the following: — 

MR. KAeiRUODlN's GOVT. PACT I 

1. In a province where the Mahomadans are in a majority they 
will get 52 per cent and Non-Mahomedans 48. and 

2. Where the Non-Mahomedans are in a majority they will get 75 
per cent and the Mahomedans 25 per cent of representation in both 
the Indian and Provincial Legislatures and Government services as far 
as possible. He quoted in extenso the Bengal Provincial Pact and the 
Indian National Pact in support of the principle embodied in the 
resolution. He advised the Government not to stand on prestige and 
pleaded on behalf of the accepted minority. The resolution was modest 
in as much as he did not think that it should be given effect to at 
once but gradually. Mr. Kabiruddin compared the Muslim population 
of each province with that of other communities and pointed out 
that the figures be had mentioned were justified. 

Muslim Oppose iion, 

Mr. Mahomed Yakub opposed the reso'ution and remarked that the 
Assembly was not the proper place to draw up the Pact. The question 
was very thorny and intricate and he mentioned that the Bengal Pact 
had been opposed not only by Hindus, but also by Mahomedans, lor 
instance the Mahomedans of his province (U. P.) were opposed to ic. 
He said the question could b$ solved by drawing up a National Pact. 

Mr. Kabiruddin : 1 don't want the National Pac^ 1 want a Gov- 
ernment Pact. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU pointed out that the resolution passed by the 
House yesterday by a decisive majority laid down that the question 
-of minorities be considered among others by the proposed Round Table 
Conference. After passing that resolution the House would be stultifying 
itself by adopting Mr. Ahmed’s proposal without discussing it in a 
Round Tabic Confe'^ence, The House had voted for the Conference 
which it thought was the most efieciive means of settling communal 
differences. Government had been given time and full opportunity to do 
the right thing but if the Government did not respond he assured 
Mr. Ahmed that he and his colleagues had a way to do the right thing 
independently of the Government. He assured him ot bis fullest 
sympathy and also that the Round Table Conference which must soon 
take place would also decide this communal question satisfactorily. In 
his letter addressed to Mr. Mabomad Aii. Mr. Gandhi had made it 
perfectly clear that be was going to give his life to Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Many great men bad tried to solve this question, but it was Mahatma 
Gandhi alone who bad brought the Muslim lion and the gentle cow of 
Hinduism together. That was only for a short time but he believed 
that if the Government had not interrupted th:; process by incarceration 
of Gandhi, Muslim unity would have been accomplished as a lasting 
pact. He assured that an honest, sincere and strong efiort would be 
made in their Round Tuble Conference to meet the Mahomedan point of 
view. He was a firm believer in Hinduism, but also yielded to none in 
his admiration of the Church of Islam. 

luspite of desperate attempts made by the Govt, whips, there was 
no enthusiasm, even amongst the Muslim members to support Mr. 
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Kabiruddin's inspired resolution, and on the motion of another Muslim 
member, Mr. Schamnad, the resolution 'Was adjourned sine die. 

RESOLUTIONS WITHDR 4 WN 

The next resolution on the agenda stood in the name of Mr. 
DORAlSWAMY IYENGAR urging that the 1 8th of March, the day of 
Gandhi's incarceration, be declared a national holiday, but when called 
upon by the President, he did not move it. 

Next came Mr. Kangachariar’s resolution which was withdrawn alter 
the Home Member's announcement that Govt, would remove the bar 
against the appointment of vakils as permanent H. C. Judges and that 
the existing proportion of the civilian element would also be changed 
in the light of the reports of the Lej Commission and the Bar Committee* 

Removal of the Ban on Horoiman, 

When the Assembly meet after lunch Mr. V. J. PATEL moved that all 
restrictions in the way of Mr. B. G. Horniman to return to India 
be removed. The mover said Mr. Horniman was a lover of liberty of 
person, of press and speech, the three inalienable things on the face of 
the earth. He was deported in times of panic m the year 1916 under 
rule 3 of section 2 of the Defence of India Act but the grounds 
were not specified in the order at the time. But after a month of depor- 
tation Mr. Montagu stated in the House of Commons that the reasons 
were two, namely, that the " Bombay Chronicle " of which 'Mr. Horniman 
had been the Editor had published ceitain false news regarding the 
use of soft-nosed bullets by Briush troops during the riots in Delhi 
and thot the paper was distributed Iree imong the troops in the 
hope of exciting disaffection. But the Board of Directors of the 
“Chronicle" repudiated the allegaticns. Mr llomiman tritd his best 
tor an opportunity to disprove the statements made by Mr. Montagu 
but no opportunity was given and when Mr. Horniman sent a letter 
10 Mr. Montagu controverting the statements the reply came that the 
House ol Commons was not the proper place to deal with the letter. 
When the Defence of India Act ceased to be in force six months 
after conclusion of peace the Secretary of State would not recommend 
an order of passport being given to Mr. Horniman to return to India. 
It appeared that the Secretary of State had absolutely given h'ln'^elf 
up in the matter but in answer to a series of questions in the House 
ot Commons Mr. Montagu later replied that the question of the return 
of Mr. Horniman was one within the discretion of the Government 
of Bombay* Now Sii George Lloyd had gone and Sir Leslie Wilson 
had come in. His Excellency had already since his assumption of office 
given satisfaction to the people of liombay Presidency and of India 
by the release of ^'avaikar, the solution of the Borsad Satyagraba 
campaign and the release of Mr. Gandhi. The people of India of 
every shade of opinion demanded that Mr. Horniman should be allowed 
to leturn. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, in opposing the resolution, said that 
there was no order of deportation in force against Mr, Homimao. All 
that was required was that Mr. Horniman should obtain a passport for 
coming back to India. There was no restriction on Mr. Horniman's 
liberty in England. The sole restriction was on his returning to India. 
Mr. Horniman was deported for the ivhole course of his conduct of 
the " Bombay Chronicle " for a series of months. Several speakers bad 
described Mr. Horniman as a lover of India, lover of liberty etc. 
Sir Malcolm was not there to justify the order of deportat'on because 
that order was not now in question nor was this the proper place to 
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discuss the merits and demerits of Mr. Homiman's conduct of the 
" Chronicle The real venue for the deciaion was not here but 
in London. The case was now with the Secretary of State and 
his return depended on such advice as he might give to the passport- 
issuing authorities, but the Secretary of State before giving bis advice to 
the passport authorities will naturally consult the Government of India and 
the Government of Bombay and on the recommendation of these 
Governments the Secretary of State would decidci but their advice was 
not binding. " In the past we had been consulted and we held that 
it was undesirable to allow him to return. That is still our view, 
but we attach the greatest importance to the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and if they believe that there is no danger of public 
safety in allowing Mr. Horniman to return then we shall support their 
view. But at present the opinion of the Government of India is that his 
return will be dangerous. The decision rests with the Secretary of State 
and our duty is only to recommend 

Mr. M. A. JINN AH regretted the attitude taken up by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey who was only quibbling on the points. The order 
of deportation came to an end as soon as Mr. Horniman left 
the shores of India and now that Mr. Horniman was in England 
he was not allowed to return even after nearly five years and for 
this they resorted to the discreditable method of preventing the 
passport being issued. You refuse to try him but you make 
allegations, you deport the man and you don't issue the passport. 1 
say. no civilised Government can justify this position. The Secretary 
of State has put forward two allegations which are absolutely false. 
As regards the allegation of distribution of papers to the members 
of the army I say a greater lie was never manufactured. i 
challange the Home Member to prove the truth of the statement. It 
was a lie manufactured for the purpose of justifying deportation and 
yet the Government in India think that Mr. Horniman is a dangerous 
man. It is the biggest blot on your administration in India and on 
your sense of justice and fair-play. 

Pandit Malaviya described the action of the Government as a 
piece of melancholy meanness. It was derogatory to the position of 
the Home Member to put forward such a miserable plea as he had 
done. It was an abuse of power to deport a person without any 
charge and without giving h'm trial and yet refuse permission to return. 

Mr. Cbamaolal described tbs speech of Sir Malcolm Hailey as 
frivolous. Replying in the House of Commons Mr. Montagu had said 
that the decision of the question rested with the Governor of Bombay. 
This reply was not consistent with the statement of the Home Member 
that it rested with the Secretary of State. He challenged the Home 
Member to prove the charges levelled against him. 

Mr. Jinnah ; Why not prosecute him ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey;— We prefer not to do it. Now, Sir, as regards his 
return, if the Bombay Govt, thinks that in the altered situation to-day or 
henceforth Mr. Homiman's return to India would not be a danger then we 
shall be guided by that opinion because that would be the opinion of 
those responsible on the spot. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried. Government not claim- 
ing a division. 

Supplementary Demands 

The Assembly met on the 20th February to consider Supple- 
mentary grants. The Swarajists were absent and the House was thin. Sir 
BASIL BLACKETT moved demands for supplementary grants smountlng to 
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Rs. 12,85,000. He explained that the preseatation of these demands 
did not mean that the Government Budget estimates had exceeded 
by this amount, but that under certain spc.:ihc heads, they had 
exceeded the estimates. He assured that the savings under other 

heads would couater and balance the ex:e3S in others, and added that 
the demands placed before the Assembly had been agreed to by the 
Standing Finance Committee. The Demands for supplemmtay grants 
asked for were under 33 heads, only a dozen of which were subjected 
to discussion. 

The first item debated was the demand for over Rs. 3 lakhs for 
the CUSTOM Department. It was pointed out by Sir Basil Blackett 
that the four lakh cut made by the Assembly in respect of this Depart- 
ment could not be realised. He emphasised that when the Customs 
duty was high, trade was more liable ti devise means to evade the 

duty. Extra vigilance on the part of the Cuitomj authorities was the 

only remely. He assured the House that the extra expanses would 

result in a very large return to the revenues, which might otherwise 
be lost. 

Mr. Ramchandra Rao next raised the question of the imdo-eoropean 
TELEGR 4 PH DEPARTMENT under which head a demand for Rs. 1,91,000 
had been put forward. 

Sir Purshottamdas and soma other members complained that the 
papers in connection with the various demands were given to them very 
late and they could not possibly cximine the proposals satisfactorily, 
and that the remarks given on the paper suppli«d m explanation were 
very inadequate. 

A^tec explanations from the Homs and the Finance mombers the demand 
was passed. 

Dr. Gout moved a cut of one lakh under general administration 
under which the Government had been able to give effect only to one 
lakh reduction out of the five lakhs proposed by the Assembly. The 
Finance Member explained that the Government had already retrenched 
under this head to the extent of six lakhs, as recommended by the 
Inchcape Committee, and ode lakh additional, and that they could not 
reduce more without injuring the work of the departments. Dr. Gour, 
thereupon, withdrew the motion. 

The debate next centred round the cut moved by Mr. Ramachandra 
Rao under the head 'Miscellaneous' and raised the question of the ap- 
pointment of the JUDICIAL delays COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Duraiswamy spoire at length in criticism of its appointment. 
He said that the Government had done the whole thing in a hurry. 
The Viceroy announced his decis on to appoint the Committee when the 
last Assembly was dying and actnally appointed the Committee six days 
before the new Assembly was to meet. He objected to this procedure, 
and maintained that the Standing Finance Committee and the Assembly 
ought to have been asked to consider the advisability of its appoint- 
ment. He was anxious that delays in justice should be removed, but 
felt that the procedure adopted by the Viceroy was thoroughly wrong. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey explained that the Committee was undertaking 
most beneficient public work. He pointed out that the opinion of the 
Standing Finance Committee and the Assembly had not been sought, 
due to the fact that the last Assembly had been dissolved and the 
new one had not yet met. But he recognised the principle that in such 
cases the opinions of the Standing Committee should be sought. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao withdrew his resolution, and the demand 
was passed. After lunch aU the other grants were passed. 
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The Legislative Assembly re-assembled on 21st February to consider 
the introduction oi six non-official bills and the sitting lasted less than 
an hour. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR introduced the Bill to provide that when 
fire-arms are used for the purpose of dispersing an assembly preliminary 
warning shall be given. He explained that after the Punjab occurrences 
and firing in Madras and elsewhere it had become essential to regulate 
the use of fire-arms and to provide against indiscriminate firing by the 
officers. He said the necessity for such regulation was recognised by 
the Government who accepted m part Mr. Sastri’s resolution moved in 
the Council of State in August 1921. When a bill was presented to the 
Arsembiy, the speaker and others had given notice of amendments. 
Government thereupon dropped the bill altogether. He recalled that 
he again raised this question last year on the occasion of the amendment 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, but as the section relating to the subject 
was not in the bill, his amendment was ruled out. He had now put it in 
bis present Bill. Some people might think that this Bill was not adequate 
and others hold that it w'as more than adequate. This could be discussed 
later in detail. 

The opiciratt^e^elaQsa of the bill runs: 

(1) Fire arms should be used only if such an assembly cannot be 
othciwise dispersed and no fire-arms as a rule should be used except on 
the written authority of a Magistrate of the highest class available on 
the spot, provided that when immediate measures should be taken to 
prevent ithmioent danger or injury of a serious kind to the public* 
the Feniormost officer or military officer present on the spot may give 
the written authority instead and the same shall be communicated to 
the nearest magistrate forthwith. 

(2) Before the assembly is fired upon fullest warning should be given 
by all available means to the assembly that unless it disperses within a 
given lime it will be fired on. 

(3) The person given the authority to fire shad be ordinarily given 
such interval between the warning and firing as be considers sufficient 
in all the circumstances of the case. 

A full report of the cccuircnce shall be made in all cases when 
such assembly is dispersed by the use of fire aims to the nearest first class 
magistrate within 24 hours of the occurrence and such report shall be 
a public document. 

(a) If the person is himself a first class magistrate his report shall 
be made to the District Magistrate and if the person is a District 
Magistrate his report shall be made to the next higher authority. Any 
person injured by ihe use of fire-arms or any parent or guardian, husband 
or wife oi a person killed by the use of fire-arms may make a complaint 
against any per-on for any ofience committed by him by reason of any 
act purporting to be done under this chapter. 

Indian Registration Act. 

Mr. KAMA IYENGAR moved for introduction of a Bill to amend 
the Indian Registration Act. Ihe Bill was introduced. 

Age of Consent. 

Dr. GOUR next introduced a bill to raise the age of consent from 12 tp 
14 years. He said the age of consent has been raised to 16 in Egypt and a 
simitar proposal was also before the Hou-c of Commons. He admitted 
that the last Assembly had rejected the proposal of Bakshi Sohanlal, but 
ihe principles of the bill had found favour. 

Mr. RAMA IYENGAR asked leave for intiodiicing the bill to amend 
the Evidence Act with a view to facilitate administration of justice in suits 
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relating to mortgage bonJs by amending section 111. Sir Henry Moncrief 
Smith showed the Bill was not necessary and the House refused by 
introduction 15 votes to 34. 

Tne next bill stood m the name of Mr. Neogy to amend the Railway 
Act. But he did not move it^ 

Religious Trusts. 

Dr. GOUR introduced another bill to make provision for better 
management 01 Hindu religious and charitable trust property and lor 
ensuring the keeping and publication of proper accounts in respect of such 
properties. Dr. Gour explained that the provisions were in accordance 
with the Muhammadan Wakf Estates Law enacted Ust year. 

The Assembly met next on the 25th February for official business. 
S-r Charles innes introduced a bill to amend the Sci Customs Act in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Indiin Fiscal Commission. 
Sir Basil Blackett then moved that the report of the Select Committee 
on th3 Indian Coiiage Amendment Bill be considered. 

The Jaito Massacre Adjournment. 

When the hour struck 12 Pundit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA asked lur 
permission to move adjournment oi the House to discuss the occurrences 
of the 21st instant at Jaito (Nabha). occurrences which, he said, had 
resulted in the death of a number of His Majesty's subjects variously 
estimated betw.^en 14 and 130. That deaths took place was undeniable 
and that firing was resorted to by officers at Jaito was also undeniable. 
The question then was as to how the firing took place and how was 
It that numerou> deaths bad occurred. To consider how the situation 
arose it was necessary to go back to the previous incidents. 

Taking Cover under Rules. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey wanted lo know purely on a point of order 
whether this adjournment motion can be moved because the occurrences 
took place in an Indian State territory. 

The President pointed out that under Rules 12 and 23 of the Rules 
there could be no discussijn either by way of resolution or by motion 
for adjournment on a matter affecting the relations of His Majesty's 
Government or the Governor-Gencral-m-Councd or Governor-General with 
any Prince or Chief under the Suzerainty of His Majesty or relating 
to the affairs of any Prince or Chief or to the administration of any 
Indian teriitory. Pundit Malaviya could therefore not move the 
adjournment, but the IVesident was prepared to hear Pundit Malaviya. 

Pundit Malaviya ; — Sir, I am not discussing a question relating to 
the administration of the affairs of an Indian territory. I submit that 
the death of so many of His Majesty's Indian subjects is a matter to 
be considered by this House and the Government oi India. 1 wish to 
confine my proposition specifically to the incidents at Jaito. If 1 refer 
to any prior incident it is only to explain connected incident. 1 do 
not go into the question of the deposition of the Maharaja of Nabha 
on its merits or to say anything regirding the administration which 
has been substituted lu the Nabha State, but 1 hope any member of 
this Assembly is entitled to raise a discussion on this extraordinary 
affair relating to the death of several of His Majesty's Indian subjects. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey on a point of order again said that tiie rule 
makes no difference between ordinary administration or any incident or 
an extraordinary nature arising in the course of the administration of 
an Indian State. 

Pundit Malaviya: — May 1 ask the Hon'ble the Home Member if Mr. 
William Johnston is an officer of the Government of India and secondly 
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if he came to Delhi two days before the occurrence took place at Jaito in 
order to take instructions from the Government of India. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : — Mr. William Johnston is an Officer of the 
Government of India and is now actmg as the Administrator of the 
Nabha territory. He has from time to time taken instructions from the 
Government of India. 

Pandit Malaviya : — Did he come two days before the occurrence 
took place ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : — He was in Delhi some days before. 

President : — The Hon'blc Pundit has not satified me that he is 
within the rights in asking for permission. 

Pundit Malaviya : — 1 want you to consider whether the rule is meant 
to cover an extraordinary case like the occurrence on the 2jst at Jaito, 
1 submit that the rule does not debar consideration of such a serious 
situation where the Piince has gone out of his State under an arrange- 
ment with the Government of India and where the Government of India 
have appointed an administrator of their own who is acting under the 
instructions of the Government of India through the Home Member of 
the Viceroy. Moreover the incident involved the deaths of His Majesty's 
Indian subjects who reside not in an Indian State but in the British 
Territory ot the Punjab. 

Mr. Raugachariar ■ — I want to know whether it could be the 
intention of the rule that such a serious question could not be discussed. 
The circumstances do not refer to ordinary administration. 1 ask in 
view of the seriousness of the situation whether the rule should not 
at once be modified. 

President *. — I would ask the Hon'ble Mr. Rangachariar (Deputy 
President) what he would have done if he had been in the Chair. The 
rules are both wide and explicit and this is not a subject which can 
be discussed on the floor of this House. 

Members Walk Out 

Thereupon Pundit MeUviya collected the popera before him and withdrew 
from the chamber followed by Swanjials & Independenle. 

Sikh Grievances 

FEBRUARY 26TH witnessed another succession of defeats lor the 
Goveinment when the conditions of the Sikhs in the Punjab was raised 
in debate. The Swarajists attended in full strength to lend their sup- 
port to the Sikh giievances and the debate -was veiy lively. 

SardsT GULAB SINGH moved that a Committee consisting of two- 
tbiids non-cfficial elected membeis of both the Houses of the Indian 
Legislature, and one-third officials be appointed to enquire into the 
grievances of the Sikh community, and to report on the Akali move- 
ment. He traced the history of Sikhism and the origin of the present 
troubles. He said tbat to the Sikhs their Gurdwaraa were more precious 
than even Swaraj, and the extreme religious fervor of the community 
could he imagined by the fact tbat under Moghul rule, a Muslim General 
went to the Sikhs with the Koran in one hand and the sword in the 
other, and the Sikhs chose to be killed rather than be converts. The 
Sikh religion was based on democratic principles. It was only under 
British rule tbat irresponsible Executive Officeis of the Government 
began to encroach upon Sikh rights, and the cases instituted in Law 
Courts brought 00 justice against mismanagement by Mahants. It was 
only a iDreign Government, run by irresponsible Executive Officers 
which tolerated the continuance of such mismanagement, and the 
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deBecration of the Gurdwaraa by the misdeeds of Mahants. There was 
the Nankana tragedy, followed by the Guru-ka-Bagli afiair, where the 
Sikhs had lemained non-violent. The Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
and the Akali Dal had been organised with absolutely no political 
motive, but solely for the purpose of reforming Sikh shrines, and 
ensuring the performance of proper rights and ceremonies. But the 
Sikhs, who bad fought the battles of the Empire, were rewarded by 
repression. 1,300 of them were wounded and 3,700 were imprisoned in 
connection with the Guru-ka-Bagh affair alone. The Sikhs had, however, 
preserved perfect non-violence under the gravest piovocation. It was 
therefore an utter lie to say that they went armed to Jaito, and that 
they fired. The Sikhs who bad remained non-violent under much 
graver provocation, could not resort to violence at Jaito. So far as 
the Nabha afiair was concerned, he asserted that the abdication of 
the Maharaja was not voluntary, that it was brought about by 
intimidation and intrigue with a view to give a blow to the Sikh 
Panih. The Gurdwara Committee stood for religious freedom and could 
tolerate no interference with this right in respect of the Gurdwara at 
Jaito. The genuineness of the movement and its religious and non- 
political character could be judged by the support it has obtained 
from the loyal, retired Military pensioners and the Sikh Sadhus. 

M. Abul Kasaim strongly objected to the reference to Muslim 
General but Mr. Gnrlab Singh refused to withdraw the statement. Mr. 
Calvert, the Punjab official, then rose and gave the view-point of 
the Punjab Government. 


Dr, Gour’s Amendment 

Dr. GOTJR moved an amendment leaving the personnel and proportion 
of cfficials and non-officials in the hands of the Government. He said 
that Mr. Calvert had admitted that giicvances did exist, and that the 
Punjab Government had failed to find a solution. A case for an 
outside and independent tribunal was thus clearly established, and the 
matter could better be considered in the placid and calm atmosphere 
of the Central Legislature- 

Pandit MALAVIYA said that the Guru-ka-Bagh trouble was due to 
an official who created the trouble. He said that Mr. Calvert's state- 
ment was wrong and that the Gurdwara Committee bad been recognised 
by the Punjab Government as representative of a laige section of Sikh 
religious opinion. The Gurdwara Committee had natural sympathy with 
the Maharaja of Nabha, who had been deposed, and the Committee 
asked for nothing more than the publication of the facts justifying 
such action. Further insult was ofiered when the Grantbi was forcibly 
removed from the Jaito Gurdwara while he was performing the Akband 
Path. The Gurdwara Committee took upon itself the duty- of 
regulating the despatch of Jathas to hold the Akband Path. The 
Committee had. under the inspiration of Mr. Gandhi, and teachings of 
their Gurus, fuUy followed and enjoined non-violence. Recently, Jaatba 
of 500 started towards Jaito to perform the Akband Path, which had 
been interrupted by force. A Government notification stated that only 
50 people could go to the Gurdwaia, and they must return immediately 
after the Akband Path. On learning this decision of the Government, 
Mr. Jodh Singh of the Gurdwara Committee wrote a letter to Sir 
John Maynard, the Home Member, urging in the interests of avoiding any 
further widening of the gulf between the Government and the. Sikhs » 
not to interfere with the religious performances, and to impose no 
restriction on the number of those performing it and the dnie the 
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ceremony took. Pniulit Malaviya asked what right the Govemment had, 
and under what law it acted, in putting restrictions on religious Ireedom? 
The result was that firing was resorted to. It had been alleged that 
'WomeU had been improperly handled, and that some dead and wounded 
were burnt and removed to an unknown destination. Pandit Malaviya 
asserted that the Government should have left the Jatha to enter Jaito, 
because it would have remained non-violent, and even if it had become 
violent after entry, the Government had forces at their command to 
meet violence. But the scene enacted by firing against innocent and 

non-violent people was a second JALLIANWALA B.\GH. and disgraceful 
for any civilised Govemment. He hoped that the House would sanction 
a Committee to enquire into the whole problem of Sikh grievances and 
the brutal action of those at Jaito and of those who guided their policy. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY then opposed the motion on behalf of the 
Government. He prefaced his speech by saying that whatever observations 
he would make should not be taken as in any way prejudicing the 
course of action he might have to adopt elsewhere (as Governor of the 
Panjab). The Sikhs had shown great courage in the service of the Crown. 
There was no one who would not have sincere respect for the real 

devotion of the Sikhs to their religion, although he believed that in 
some of their manifestations of their religion they had sometimes gone 
beyond the principles of good citizenship. Proceeding, the Home 
Member reminded the House of the several phases of the movement 
which led to the present situation in the Panjab. The movement was 
only of recent origin. Most of the shrines were in the possession of 
Mahan ts, but there arose a reforming party among the Sikhs which claimed 
to oust the Mahants, who had been for a great number of years in 
-occupation, and whose rights were actually good in law. The reformers 
uhowed irritation at the delay in the settlement of the number of cases 
then pending, and they even claimed that the procedure provided by 

law was restrictive. As regards the Golden Temple, it was first managed 

by a Committee, the head of which was nominated by the Government. 
For many years the Committee did good work, but after some time, under 
the influence of the Reform movement, the Sikhs wanted to have 
greater control over the temple. Government were perfectly prepared to 
withdraw from the Management. As a result of the negotiation, a 
Committee of thirty persons was nominated. Even this did not satisfy 
the Sikhs, who claimed 175 members on the Management Committee. 
Then came the Keys aflair. The Government, not sure o*f the exact legal 
position, theiefore, brought a friendly suit in order that the Law Court 
might decide the proper possession of the keys and the responsibility of 
the management. That was all ; nothing more. 

The next phase of the Sikh movement was in respect of th^ 
Guru'ka-Bagh, where the Mahant wanted the protection of the belongings 
to the temple. There was no judicial proof that the action of the 
Mahant was due to the act of the Government Officials. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey deplored the beatiugs, but, be said, they were courted by certain 
people who ought to have gone to the Civil Courts for claiming posses- 
sion of the lands. 

Then the movement turned in respect of ' the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Nabha. This abdication was the result of a judicial 
enquicy in a dispute between Nabha and Patiala. It was in thin 
connection that bodies of men organised by the Sikhs went to Jaito, 
ostensibly for religious purposes* At the same timei the Prabhaodak 
Committee bad announc^ that it was their mtsntion to work for the 
restoration of the Maharaja of Nabha. But as the Nabha State had 
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come under the British administration, It was the duty of the Govern- 
ment, in the circumstances, to prevent any political demonstrations either 
tor the restoration of the Aiabareja or against it. The Government in 
no way prevented the holding of religious meetings, but only sought to 
prevent political demonstrations. That was why they allowed bodies of 
fifty persons to finish their religious observances and leave the territory 
after the ceremony. For the purposes of a religious cereminy, nine 
persons were enough, and yet the Government allowed so many as 
fifty. No Other order was possible. " 1 wish to mike it dear that 
these were definitely the orders of the Government of India. We did 
not leave the matter to the discretion of the Administrator. We told 
him that he must, if possible, avoid the use of force. Wc had suc- 
cessfully avoided this all these four months. We made it quite clear 
to the Administrator that if the attempts were made on the 21st to 
break the cordon, to rush through the Police or the troops, then he 
must use such minimum force as is necessary. That was before the 
Jatha was to arrive at Jaito on the 21st, but the occurrence has 
now taken place, and they will form the subject of judicial proceedings. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey deprecated the appointment of any Committee 
of Enquiry by the House. Nevertheless, the Government of India 
would consider in consultation with the Punjab Government whether 
it was not possible to find some better machinery within their powers 
for enabling the Sikhs to state definitely their claims and their 
grievances, and if possible, to find a solution in co-operation with the 
Government. Concluding, the Home Member said . " Let me add that 

there is nobody in the Government who is an enemy of the aspira- 
tions of the Sikhs. There is no one who does not wish the old feel- 
ing of confidence and trust between the Government and the Sikhs to 
continue.'" 


Amended Resolution Passed. 

Sir Gordon Fraser favoured Dr. Gour's amendment. Mr. B, C. Pal 
warned Govt, of the effect of the Sikh unrest. Mr. Pilcher gave the 
die-hard Anglo-Indian view-point. After Sir Malcolm Hailey and an- 
other had spoken, the resolution, as amended by Dr. Gour. was 
passed without a division. 

Release of Sadar Kharak Singh. 

After lunch, Sardar KARTAR SINGH moved for the release of Sardar 
Kharak Singh, ex-President of the Gurdwara Committee. He said 
that Sardar Kharak Singh was a noble old person. One of his ofiences 
was the manufacture of Kirpans lor Sikhs, which was a quite lawful act. 

Pandit Malaviya said that Sardar Kharak Singh was the President 
of the Punjab Congress Commit te.^- and President of the Gurudwara 
Committee, and such a person was convicted on the most flimsy 
grounds that he declared in a speech that the British should serve as 
‘Bardas' (meaning slaves) of Indians. He said that the word used 
must have been 'bandas' (meaning servants of the public). Even if the 
word *Baida' had been used, coaid it be a serious offence to say that 
under Swaraj the British should be servants and not masters ? He 
said that for this flimsy offence, Sardar Kharak Singh got three years. 
He regretted that the case was not defended. He did not agree with 
the Non-Co-operators in not defending cases, although he realised that 
the Non-Co-operators’ decision was not surprising, after the perversion 
and net failure of justice in the cases which had been defended. He 
further pointed out that the limit of injustice was reached when 
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Sardar Kbaiak Singh and others have been given further nine 
month/s* imprisonment for refusal to give up wearing the black turban. 

^ir Malcolm Hailey, taking Pandit Malaviya's facts, obseived that 
whatever the word used by Sardar Kharak Singh be. whether it was 
Banda or Barda. the audience to whom it was addressed could not 
have underalood it as meaning public servants, and that made all the 
difierence. The Home Member said that he would ask for a report from 
tbe Punjab Government on the subject. He could give no guarantee, 
but be would consult tbe Local Government whether they considered 
desirable the remission cf the remaining sentence. 

Tbe resolution of Mr. Kartar Singh was passed by a majority. 

Release of Hasrat Mobani. 

Mr. SADJQ HUSSAIN then moved for the release of Mr. Hasrat 
Mohani by the remission of the sentence. He said that Mr. Hasrat 
Mobani is one of the noble and trusted sons of India, and that bis 
only ofience was that he wanted freedom for his country. He pointed 
out that Mobani had urged a change of the creed of tbe Congress at a 
time when tbe Muslim feeling was very much strained. He pleaded for 
a policy of conciliation. 

Mr. Abdul Haye said that by imprisonment tbe Government could 
not refoim Mr. Mohani. nor could they prevent the spread of the 
ideal advocated by him. 


An Amendment 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar said that there were wide differences 
regarding the kind of Swaraj India should have, and if Mr. Mohani 
defined it in the Congress and as President of tbe Muslim League 
as polilical independence, this should not be construed as au offence. 
He moved an amendment urging unconditional release, rather than 
remission of the sentence. 

Pandit Malaviya also supported the motion. He did not agree with 
the Maulana's creed, but be held him as a true and honest person who 

was incapable of bribing a warder, lor which alleged offence be was 

now undergoing imprisonment. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY pointed out that Mr. Hasrat Mohani bad 
urged the establishment of a parallel Govemment and guerilla warfare 
to kill tbe enemy wherever you find him". Moreover, Mr. Mohani had 
defended tbe Moplas’ acts, and had condemned tbe Hindus as aiding 
tbe British in tbe war against Moplas. Mr. Mohani bad fully defend- 
ed himself before tbe Court, and the Judges described his speech as 
gross Sedition. He said that but for bis breaking gaol discipline and 

bribing the warder, Mr. Mobani would have been free to-day. He 
sympathised with and even respected those who went to gao*, because 
they wanted to uphold a course dictated by their conscience, and then 
abide by gaol rules. But he warned that those who went to gaol 
or broke discipline did great harm to the country by spreading 
the spirit of indiscipline and corruption, which, if allowed un- 

checked. might result in tbe break-down of the gaol- administration. 
He pointed out that the Govemment had done a great deal during the 
past two years to improve tbe position of political prisoners, and 
warned tbe House against voting for the "release of one who was remain- 
ing in gaol not for a political offence but for breaking gaol rules. 

Tbe amended motion of Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar for unconditional 
lekase was put to vote and carried despite Govt: opposition 



THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S 

Budget for 1924-25 

Speech of the Finance Member 
DHLEl—mH FEBBUAliY im 
In inticducing ibe Budget foi 1924-25, the Hor. Sir Basil Blackett, 
the Finance Member, said : — 


Sir, 

If precedent bad been followed, I should rot now be open ng my 
Budget. It has been ihe practice in past years for the financial 
statement to be made on the morring of the ist of March, and to be 
followed immediately by a motion lor leave to introduce the Finance 
Bill This year, 1 propose to introduce the Finance Bill on the 1st 

of March as usual: but I make my financial statement to-night out 
of regard for the convenience of almost every one concerned, except 
perhaps the Finance Member. The commercial community will be glad 
of the opportunity to study the budget announcements overnight 
instead of in the middle of a busy day; and 1 am also glad to 

afford some slight relief to the devoted band of officials who, on past 

occasions, have been kept at work all night in order to bring a new 
financial statement safely into the world in the morning. 1 am told 

that a record is being created in the presentation of the Govemment 
of India’s Budget on the 29th February. But the choice of February 
29th has no significance except that it happens this year to he the day 
before the 1st of March. The suspicion that to-day was chosen in 
order to enable us to impose taxes, which are annual taxes, until 
the 29th February 1928 is, I hasten to assure the House, unfounded. 

2 I had occasion a year ago to lament that 1 could not give 
exact figures for 1922-23 and had to be content with what I described 
as nothing more than a second guess, on the basis of nine or ten 
month’s figures of what the actual out-turn would be of the Budget 
for the year then about to close. I had even better reason than 1 
knew for this complaint. The figures which 1, then gave for 1922-23 
showed revenue at a total of 121 crores and expenditure at a lotal 0 
1:481 crores leaving a deficit of i/i crores. The actual figures show that 1 
over-stated' the deficit by no less than 2J crores. Kevenuc amounted 
to 121-41 crores and expenditure to 136-43 crores, leaving a deficU of 
1S-02 crores The improvement was mainly under the head of Military 
Exoenditure, where, in addition to other minor improvements, a sum of 
/ 800 000 provided as the Indian share of the cost of disbanding surplus 
troops was not. in the tnd. utilised. In view of this important 

difference between the revised Budget figure, to which some prominence 
is given in the annual Budget btatement and the actual out-turn, which 
receives practically no publicity, there will be bound up and circulated 
with the Budget speech a comparative table showing the actual out-turn 
for each of the last ten years, which will, 1 think, be convenient 
to those who desire to study our finances. 

a. Mv inability to present anything more than a second guess is 
eveii^more vexing this year than it was a year ago. Last year, un- 
happily the only question was how large Bie actual deficit would be . 

20 
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tills year it may well be that the progress of revenue and expenditure 
in the last two months of the year make all the difference between a 
surplus and a deficit on ordinary revenue, in every year but two of 
the last ten years the final out-turn of the year has proved more 
favourable than the revised budget estimates have indicated. 

4. The Budget estimates as finally settled a year ago provided 
for a surplus of 81 lakhs. The estimated revenue amounted to 134*90 
crores and the estimated expenditure to 134*09 crores. I warned tiie 
House more than once that neither on the revenue nor on the expenditure 
side could the figures in the budget estimates be counted upon witli 
any great assurance. The revenue figures were arrived at in a 
spirit of some optimism as to the prosperity of trade and commerce 
not altogether justified in the light of European conditions, while the 
expenditure figures assumed that we should succeed in introducing and 
giving full effect to retrenchments recommended by the Inchcape Committee 
with much greater rapidity than a cautious Finance Member could 
promise. The information available at the present date makes it clear 
that our revenue estimates were unduly sanguine. On the other hand. 
1 am glad to be able to inform the House that we have succeeded 
in reducing expenditure to a figure considerably below the budget 
estimate. The present indicatious are that the total revenue will 
amount to 1^9*52 crores as against an estimate of 134*90 crores and the 
total expenditure to 129*90 crores as against an estimate of 13409 
crores leaving a deficit of ordinary revenue of 38 lakhs. I leave out 
of account a windfall, of which I shall have more to say later. 1 
mention it here only in order to bring out the happy fact that, while tlie 
margin between ordinary revenue and expenditure, on the basis of our 
revised Budget, is so narrow as to make it impossible, till final figures 
are available, to say for certain whether there is a surplus or a 
deficit, we are (even on the most unfavourable assumption) sure of a 
considerable realised surplus after taking extraordinary revenue into 
account. 


Review of the year 1923-24. 

REVENUE 

3. As in 1922-23, so in 1923-24, we based our estimates on hopes 
not indeed of a boom in trade, but of a steady revival of which 

there seemed to be some signs early in the year. These hopes have 
once again not been fulfilled although it seems likely that there will be 
in 1923-24 a record surplus of exports over imports. During the first 
ten months of the financial year, the surplus in value of exports of 
merchandise amounts to 103 47 crores as against 62} crores in the 
corresponding period last year and an adverse balance of 29*60 crores 
the year before, 'ihe net imports of bullion, although substantial, have 
not reached the figures of 1922-23 with the result that there remains a 
net balance alter allowing lor bullion of 63*42 crores in favour of India 
as against 20^ crores a year ago and an adverse balance of 33 crores 
in the first ten months of 1921-22 

6 The volume of our export trade has continued to expand. 

The chief increase is under grain and pulse, where it amounts to 600,000 
tons in the first nine months of 1923-24, due almost entirely to a 
resumption of exports of wheat; but with scarcely any exception every 
class of goods shows some increase. This is true of imports also, which 
show a serious decline in two^ cases only. In one of these the House 

will be specially interested. The imports of coal into India fell by 

exactly a third or by 2,84 »ooo tons m the first nine months of the 
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current year when compared with those of the corresponding pericd 
oi 1932-23. **Grey twist and yarn” and ** Grey piece-goods ” also 
declined, hut the quantity of practically every other class of imports 
has increased, ^hile at the same time there has usually been a tmall 
fall in values. The year has been cnc of fairly steady, though at 
times difficult trade, but favourable to India in the balance. 

7. Prices of Indian products have on the whole remained rcmaik- 
ably steady throughout the year, with the exception of raw cotton which, 
owing to the uncertainty and the eventual shortage of the American 
supply, has been subject to considerable fluctuaticn. In Nev ember 
1923 cotton prices reached their highest level since igiii. This has 
inevitably reacted upon the activities of the cotton industry. Feed 
grains, on the other hand, have fallen steadily since April ard the 
wholesale prices of cereals in Calcutta in December last was only 5 per 
cent above the level at the end of July 1914. Sugar showed a tfndtncy to 
advance, whilst tea has been obtaining record prices. Ihe prices of 
raw jute has been consistently below those prevailing at the similar 
periods in the preceding year. 

Ihe close of 1923 was characterised by somewhat firmer piices for 
raw materials in the chief markets of the world, and it is Jair to say 
that there is a greater sense of security among producers and merchants 
than at this time last year. The period of large retuins has, however, 
passed and several industries have stiU to adjust themselves further 
to lower rates of profit. 

8. CUSTOMS— The slow recovery of trade and the fall in piices of 
imported articles have resulted in our being once again disappointed in our 
Custom receipts. The actual figures for Customs receipts up (o the end of 
January point to a net revenue for the year of 40-42 crorcs as 
ctmparcd with the Budget estimate of 45’io crores- 'Sugar' provides 
1,15 lakhs less revenue than we had anticipated, aid it is evident that 
under this head insufficient allowance was made lor ihe reduced 
tarifi valuation. While the volume of imports of other articles has in 
most cases not been unsatisfactory, the amount collected on account 
of our 'ad valorem' duties has declined. We anticipate a decrease 
of 73 lakhs under imports of 'piece goods,', 58 lakhs under 
'metals.' and 35 lakhs under 'cutlery and hardware,' w-hde owing 
to adverse conditions in the Bombay mill industry the 'excise duty' 
of 'cotton manufactures' wiU fall short of the Budget by 38 lakhs. 

9. To the extent of about 50 lakhs the failure of Customs 
revenue to fulfil our expectalioiiS is due to the decision ot the 
Bombay High Court that stores imported by Railway companies 
working Stale lines come under tbe definition of Government stores 
and have to be passed free of duty. An appeal has been preferred to 
the Privy Council against this judgment. If we are successful, we 
shall recover 50 lakhs Irom the Company-managed Railways which 
will get tbe Revenue side ol the Budget of 1923-24. If, howevtr, we 
are not successful, we shall not only lail to realise the 50 lakhs in ques- 
tion but we shall have to pay to ihe Railway Companies a further 
sum, estimated at about 2 crores. by way of refund of duly 
collected from them after the definition 'of Governments stores ” on 
which we had always liiilierlo acted was brought into question before 
the Courts. 

lu. railways— T he Budget estimate of gross receipts from Rail- 
ways was placed at 95'57 crores. During the earlier part ot the financial 
year the published figures of weekly earnings were unsatisfactory. They 
-were considerably affecied during tbe monsoon and again in December 
liy breaches in impewtant lines due to flood and storm. Since the 
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middle of December, however, there has been a striking improvement 
in gross receipts which enables us to place our estimate for the whole 
year at the figure of 94 92 crorea .rhich is only crore less than 
the Budget estimate. On the other hand, we have efidcted a material 
reduction in working expenses and, in addition, the outgoings under the 
head of Programme lievcnue expenditure have been less than we 
expected, and 1 may add, less than is leally desiiable in the intercst-i 
of our Railway properties. The total saving in working expenses as 
compared with the Budget, amounts to 1*93 crores. VVe thus anticipate 
an improvement of 58 lakhs in our ne.r receipts 

INTEREST, CURRENCY ETC.— Undei the heads of “ Interest", 
"Currency" and " Miscellaneous '* there is improvement of 1,42 lakhs, 
largely due to the higher prices lor sliurt money in London and to the 
fact that lavourable opportunities lor remittance ha\ e enabled us to 
build up large reserves in sterling winch wtll be very useful to us 
during the coming year. 

Ji. OPllJjM, POSTS & TELEGRAl’HS — Opium reccipis exceed the 
estimate by 38 lakhs, but there i*< a decline of 22 lakh^ in the 
net gain to Central revenues from ihc Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

12. SAT.T — Honourable Members will not suspect me of forgetting 
salt. The Budget provided for a total salt rev^enuc of ii| crores, includ- 
ing the additional 4*5 crorei expected from the doubling of the duly. 
Circumstances winch are not unfamiliar have had the edict of seriously 
luterlering with the normal progress of silt revenue during the 
year. 'Jo begin with, there were very large issues of salt during 
January and Eeb uary 1923 in anticipation of the enhancement of 
the duty, 'fbe hope of profiting by a reduction in duty in 1924 — 25 
has now led traders, especiaUv in Northern India, to reduce ibeir 
stocks as far as possible. An examination of pa''t statistics shoves 
that the issues against consumpt un in a normal year would amount 
at the pres nt time to approximately 495 lakhs of inaunds. The 
actual issues lor 1923-24 are expected to amount to about 380 
lakhs of maunds. The over- ssue during January and February 
1923 may be put at approximately 30 laklii> of mounds, so that 
something like So lakhs oi maunds represents the amount of 
salt which would have been issued but for the anticipation of 
a icduclion of duty jo the presenc Budget, 1 may add liiat 1 
have been unable to find any eviiienCe that the restricted issues have 
been accompanied by any reduction in actual con^uin|)tiuij. In the 
result, wc now anticipate ihat our total revenue Jrom sak m 1923-24 
will amou'it to 8| croies, wUic 1 is 3 crores less than ilie estimate. 

EXPENDIIURC 

13. OPIUM— The only important excess of expenditULe over ibe 
estimate occurs under the hea 1 “Opium". It wilt be remembered that 
a supplementary grant of 77 lakhs was voted during the July session 
to enable us to meet an excess of payments to ciiltivaiuia in the 
United Provinces and in the Central inuia States due lu an inciease 
in the out-turn of the fast crop It is now expected (hat the excess 
will actually amount to 70 lakhs. 

14. DISCOUNT ON TREASURY BILLS, INTEREST ON RUPEE 

LOANS, ETC. — There has bein a lubstantial sav.ng on ilie Budget pro- 
vision for discount on Treisiiry Hills wh.ch reflects the great impiovement 
m our ways and means position. On the 31st March 1922, 1 reasury 

Bills outstanding with the public reached the loim'dable total ot 34 
crores. This figure bad been reduced to 22 croies on the 31st Murcii 
1923. On the 31st March 1924 it will be approximately 2 crores. it 
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is not necessary for me to emphasise the great gaio to our fiaanci<ii 
security which these figures disclose. With a largj amouat of debt 
matuiirg fiom day to day. all within a few months, we were in a 
serious position if any unhappy emergency had arisen. The Finance 
Department's constant anxiety was to know how to find the money if 
Treasury Bills had to be repaid, and they were often at the mercy of 
the market if the bills had to be renewed Th ‘ market also appie- 
ciatcs Its release irom constant demands by the Government for short 

money. Indeed, such is the perversity of human nature that the 

cimplaiiit now tends to be that there are not enough Treasury Bills 
to go luund. The favourable rate at which the current year's rupee 
loan was issued has also resulted in a saving on Budget provision lor 
charges connected with new loans. There has been a small excea in 

the provision for new sterling loan^ owing to our having raised id 

million pounds in London instead ot the i m llion pounds tentatively 
I'nteted lu the Budget statement On the whole, we BX,iect a saving 
of / 1 lakhs m the gross interest charges on our debt. 

15. Sinking funds -U nder the heads of sinking fund, there 
is a net saving of 80 lakhs, as we have found it unnecessary, owing 
to the improved state ot the Governmeat securities market, to u&e 
any portion of the additional provision of 80 lakhs which has been 
made during the last few years for supporting the two long-term 5 pec 
cent rupee loans. 

16. MILITARY EXPENDITURE— The Budget estimates of Military 
expenditure or 1923-21 amounted to 05 05 crores gross and. 62 crores net. 
As has already been announce! to the House, full eOect has now been 
given to the reductions in British tioops proposed by the Ketrenchment 
('ommitte^ except in the case of one cavalry regiment and. ttiougu the 
full resulting economies will not accrue until 1924-25, His Excellency t'le 
t'ornmandcr-in-Chiet has found ic possib e by means of various econo- 
mies to reduce the established charges of the Military services for 
1923-24 to 00^ crores as against the fi.;ure of bi'94 crores included in 
the original estimate. A non-recurrenc credit of 2I crores from con- 
sumption or disposal of surplus stores was provided tor in accordance 
wi.h the recommendations ot the Ketrenchmeui Committee. The actual 
credit will amount to approximately 3 crores. On the other band, 
the latest estimate of special expenditure in Wazinstan is about 2 
crores as against the figure of 1*59 crores included in the Budget. 
Gratuities, etc., for demibiUsed officers, for which 62 lakhs was pro- 
vided, will cost us 1} Cl ores. 

17. All these figures include sterling expenditure converted into 
rupees at i6d.. and on this b-isis th% revised Military estimate stands 
at 6 o' 20 crores net. From this total a sum of 4b lakhs has to be 
deducted representing ihc saving under the bead of Exchange, making 
the net figure 59 74 crores — a total saving of 2,20 Jakhs or, if ex- 
change be excluded, of 1,80 lakbs. 

18. The Don-recurrent raving of 3 crores in respect of stores has 
of course been a prom.nent factor in keeping down our Military ex- 
penditure in X923-24. Our position bas a'so been materially assisted 
by a non- recurrent receipt of 4 1 lakbs. During the war temporary 
lines were constructed for a number of Indian Battalions raised lor 
the British Government, and the cost of these lines was charged to 
the British Government. Since the termination of the war the lines 
have been gradually disposed of, but the British Government have 
only recently accepted our contention that the sale-proceeds belong to 
tbe Indian exchequer in consequence of the arrangement arrived at 
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ivhen the fuilher contribution towards the expenses of the war was 
agreed to by India. 

19. EXCHANGE — ^There has also been a saving of ^ crore under 
other heads of Civil Expenditure, but the largest saving on the ex- 
penditure side occurs under the head " Exchange." The rate of exchange 
bas except for a few days, stood above the figure of is. ^d. assumed 
fox the pui poses of the Budget for 1923-24. It has stood above is. 5d. 
alnoost ccntinuously since November and the average rate for the 
curient financial year is expected to work out to approximately is. 
4^d, The resultant saving in net expenditure outside India, includ- 
ing Military expenditure and expenditure on commercial services 
chargeable to revenue, amounts to T28 lakhs. In addition, there is 
a saving m exchange of approximately 30 lakhs in respect of capital 
expenditure. 

SUMMR ARY 


20. The above variations in revenue and expenditure are sum- 
marised below : — 


Customs revenue, less 

Salt revenue, less 

Opium revenue, more 

Net receipts from Railways, more 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 

( + Better — Worse) 

4.08 


3.05 

38 

58 


Net receipts from Posts and Tele- 
gipbs, less (62 lakhs of the deteri- 
oration is ncminal, due to the 
debit to the Department for the 
first time of the cost of pensions 
and to payment made for the stock 
of pos age and telegraph stamps 
which have now been taken over 
by the Department) 

Interest, Currency and Miscollaneous 
receipts, more . . . . 1,42 

Militaiy receipts, more .. .. 1,17 

Loss by exchange on revenue realised 
in Er gland as compaied with is. 

4d. aie assumed for Budget 

Minor variations .. .. 17 

Total .. 3,72 


1-24 


13 


9,10 


Net deterioration in revenue 
Upium Expenditure, more 
Saving under expenditure on stamps 
and superannuation allowances and 
pensions owing to transfers to the 
Posts and Telegraphs Depaitment 
(s e explanalion above under Posts 
and Telegraphs receipts) 

Saving in interest chargeab'e to 
Posts and Telegraphs and in capi- 
tal outlay of the Department 
charged to revenue 
Saving in grosa interest payments .. 


— 5.38 

70 


62 


40 

74 
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Smaller iafcereat recoveries from Pro- 
vincial Governments 
Saving in provision for sinking 
funds 

Saving in gross Military expenditure 
Saving in exchange on gross expen- 
diture in England as compared to is. 
4d. rate assumed ior Budget 
Minor variations (mainly savings in 
Civil expenditure) 


Total 

Net saving in expenditure 
Net deterioration on Budget anticipations — 1,19 

Surplus in Budget .. 81 


Deficit now anticipated . . 38 

REALISED SURPLUS 

21. WINDFALL — So far 1 have been dealing only with ordinary 
revenue and expenditure. The figures aie so nearly equal that, although 
they point to a small deficit, it would not be surprising to find that the 
final figures show, after all. a small surplus on the ordinary Budget. 
We have, however, been fortunate enough to come in for a valuable 
legacy. There are certain sumi winch have for some time been lying 
m suspense and which represent the profits from the control of 
<>nemy ships and similar item^. It has not hitherto been possible to 
say how much, if any, of these sums could be creditcj to Indian 
revenues. A great number of intricate problems had to be cleared 
up first and even to-day there is suU some pDssibility of counter- 
claims being established against a portion of the amounts in question. 
But wc are able to say with fair certainty that ^3^ millions (equi- 
valent at IS. 4^cl. to 4'73 crores) representing profits from the control 
of enemy ships belong to India. Out of this sum the Government 
of India propose to reserve 25 lakhs for the payment of Ex gratia 
grants to private individuals in consideration of losses suffered through 
enemy action. If the whole of the remainder of this windfall were 
credited to the revenue of 1923-24, there would be a surplus (luciud- 
mg both ordinary and extraordinary revenue) of over 4 crores after 
allowing for the deficit of 38 lakhi provisionally entered on ordinary 
account. 

22. In the absence of any special arrangement this surplus 

would, in the ordinary course, go automatically to debt reduction, 
and. in view of the deficits of previous years, it is c'early desirable 
that as much of it as possible should be so applied. An item of 
extraordinary revenue of this sort ought not to be used for meeftng 
ordinary recurrent expenditure or, indeed* any expenditure normally 
chargeable against ordinary revenue. Wc have, however, still to 
provide the means of meeting the special charge of 2 crores for re- 
payment to the Railways ot customs duty on imported railway 

materials if the case goes against us in the Privy CouociL This 

expenditure is, indeed, part of the expenditure properly chargeable to 
1923-24 it it eventually has to be incurred. I therefore propose to 
retain 2 crores out of the available surplus temporarily in suspense 
pending the decision of the Privy Council. The remainder of the 
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surplus, estimated at present at approximately 2,06 lakhs, will be 
applied automatically to the reduction or avoidance of new borrowings 
for capital expenditure. 

GENER AL 

23. I do not propose to go again over the ground which 1 

covered a year ago ]n reviewing the position of India's finances 
at the close of 1922-23. Broadly speaking, it may be said 

that both in the provinces and the Central Government the 

era ol unbalanced budgets has now been brought to an cod. 

have got rid of practically all our embarrassments in regard 
to floating debt and can face the necessity of meeting shori-tcrm 

bonds which mature m the next few years with confidence. llicie 
is no longer any fear of our being forced to undesirable ex- 
pedients, such as currency inflation, in order to meet our out-goings. 
And if the time has not yet come at which we can replace 

the present statutory, but inoperative, lalio of 2s. gold to the 

Bupee by an effective ratio, this is due not to our inability to 

maintain our currency in a sound condition but to a continuance of 
economic instability m other parts of the world, which makes imme- 
diate stabilisation unattractive. 

24. The improvement in onr position is happily reflected in th( 

improved maiket price of all our rupee securities. On the 13th Feb- 
TUBiy 19^3, the 3 per cent, tax-free loan 1945"55 was quoted at 
Bs. 88-10; on the 13th February 1924 it was quoted at Rs. 98. 

The quotation lor the 5 per cent, loan 1929-47 has risen in the same 
period from Rs. 82-10 to Rs. 93-2. In 1923 we were able fer the 

first time since 1919 to raise money by a long-teim issue, and the 
improved quotations which 1 have mentioned give us good reason to 
hope that we may do even better in 1924-23. Moic important still, 
the general impuvemcnt m our position should enable us, as 1 shall 
show later cn vhen I ceme to the Ways and Means Budget lor ihe 
cemiug year, to avoid any new borrowing in London. 

25. POST OFFICE CASH CERTIFICATES— One striking feature of 
the year 1923-24 is the increased pt pularity of our Post Office Cash 
Certificates. Originally issued in 1917. these certificates, thanks to a 
strenuous campaign for saving, were taken by the small investor to a total 
ol b crorcs net during the period ending 31st Match 1919. From that time 
onwards, year by year repayments considerably exceeded new purchases 
and on the 31st March 1 923 the total outstanding bad been reduced to 
3 crores. There is nothing which will give a greater stimulus to ecouomic 
progress in India than the extension of the saving habit. Ibe year 
1923-24 has seen a very hopeful development in this direction. From the 
1 St April 1923 the terms on which Post Office Cash Ce'tificates were issued 
were improved, so that they now offer a net yield ol 6 per cent, 
compound interest to those who hold them till maturity. At the 
same time the issue of new certificates be^an, endeavours were made 
in various directions to popularise them, witti the result that during the 
ten monthsending the 3i8t January 1924 a total of 6 crores and 4^ 
crores net (after allowing for repayments) was invested m this way tu 
the great advantage both of the smaii investor who lent us the money 
and of the Govt, of India who borrowed it. as well as ot the Indiao 
people as a whole who are richer individually by the amount ol their 
aavinga and collectively by the productive capital assets in which 
these savings have been invested, it may be necessary to reconsider 
the terms on which cash certificates arc issued if. as seems probable, 
the Government of India are able to place rupee loans in the open 
market on teims which show a considerable improvement on the yield 
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of about 5| per cent. Eobject to tax at which last year’s loans were 
isEued. But It is my esineEt hope, aid 1 tiust that all members of 
the Legislature will use their loflueDCe in the same direction, that the 
habit of invest ing in Pest Office Cath Certificates will go cn spieadin^ 
throughout Irdia and that both the number of tmall investors who- 
take to the habit and ihe afgiegate veJuiLe of their purchasei wilL 
go cn increasing. 

26 , The holders of all our securities in India have benefited by 
the ‘general improviment in \he outlook for Goveinment finances, andi 
not the least ibese fielders oi our 3^ per cent, rupee debt wfio bought 
or subscribed for that stork before the war at cr near par. It will be 
remembered that the question cl doing something to assist such 
holders was caielully examined a few years ago. But the conclusion 
reached, and indeed it was the only possible conclusion, was that the 
sound and sure way cf alleviating their position is to restore the 
general stability oi our finances. The rise m the quotation oi the 3^ 
per cent, rupee paper from its lowest poini of Its. 52 to a maximum 
figuic of Bs. 66-2 during 1923. and the lurther rise which occurred 
early this month, when seasonal influences might have been expected 
10 depress the price, is an earnest of what wc may hope will prove 
a permanent recovery. 

DEBT. 

27. 1 new come to cur debt fositicn. The figures which 1 am 
about to give arc in a new form which is, 1 think, more com- 
prehensive and accurate than the form hitherto adopted. The total 
debt of the Government of India on the 31st March 1924 will be 
constituted as follows ; — 


In India— 

Loans 

Ireasury Bills in the bands of the 
public 

(Kb. 

3.58,79 

2.13 

Lakhs) 

Total in India 

In England (at Ks. 15) — 

Loans . . 

War contribution 

3,64,22 

2«,90 

3,60,92 

Total in England 

Unfunded — 

Post Office Savings Banks 

Cash Certificates 

Provident Funds, etc. .. 

24.87 

e.51 

39.97 

3.93.1^ 

Total unfunded 

. . 

73,35 


Add — 

The Capital value of the liabilities under- 
going redemption by way of Terminable 
Kail way Anuuiiieo, amounting, on 31 t 
March 1924, to ;^6o.093,485, or at Ks, 15 


8 , 27.39 


90.14 


Total debt 


9.17.53 
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1 have excluded Treasury Bills, amountiag to 49*65 crores, held in 
the Paper Currency Reserve, aft these represent a liability not entirely 
comparable to ordinary public debt. If, however, they are included, 
the gross total of the debt amounts to 9^6718 crores. i he corres- 
ponding total on the 31st March 1923 was 9,29-33 crores including a 
similar total of 49'65 crores of Treisury Bills in the Currency Reserve 
and 8,79*90 crores excluding these Treasury Bills. 

28. Of the total on the 31st March i 9 M> ii'88 crores are due 
to the discount at which some of the loans weie issued. This liabi- 
lity is treated as an interest charge under our system of book-keeping 
and is being extinguished by annual appropriations from revenue 
within the period of each loan. It should therefore be excluded from 
our total debt figure, which is thus reduced to 9,03 05 crores. Of 
this 3,78*39 crores are classed as productive debt aud 2, 2^*4 3 crores 
as unproductive debt. The balance of 98*81 crores represents loans to 
Provincial Governments These figures compare with 5.53*07 crores ol 
productive debt and 2,29*11 crores of unproduct ve debt a year ago 
and 87*49 crores of loans to Provincial Governments. The rupee debt, 
^hich stood at 4,23*98 crores on the 31st March 19 J3. amounts to 
4,34*2'/ crores on the 3iSt M^rch 1924, while the sterling debt has 
risen from 304 million pounds on the 31st March 1923 to 322^ mi lion 
pounds on the 3i9t March 1924. 

29. PROPOSALS FOR DEBT REDEMPTION. Th s brings me to 
the general queition of the provision made annual'y in our expen- 
diture or sinking funds. So long as wc have a considerable annual 
programme of new productive capital expenditure, auy provision lor 
binking funds operates, not to reduce the net total of our debt, but 
to reduce the amount of it which is unproductive, and the amount 
provided becomes m effect a contribution out of revenue towaids 
productive capital expenditure. Instead, therefore, of speaking of such 
a, provision by the convenient but misleading title of a sir king fund, 
it is preferable to describe it as a contribution out of revenue for 
I eduction or avoidance of debt. 

30. The amount provided for reduction or avoidance of debt in 
the Estimates for 1923-2^ was follows: — 

(In lakhs of Rupees.) 

In India — 

1^ per Cent. Depreciation Fond against — 

5 per cent. Indian War Loan, 1929-47 .. 41 

3 per cent. Tax-free Loan, i945"5» •• 33 

Lump sum addition to the above made in and 

since 1921-22 .. .. 80 

1,54 

In England— 

i 

War contribution — annual instalment in repay- 
ment of p incipal .. /,42,9oo 

Railway Aoauities (capital portion) and sink- 
ing luods .. .. .. .. 1,344,300 

Total in England .. 1,987,200 

Which at Ks. 13=^ 2,98 

Total provision .. 4,92 

As 1 have already explained, the special optional addition of 80 

lakhs, made in ^nd since 1921-22 10 ihe depreciatiou fund for the two 
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3 per cent. Rupee loans ^as not required during 1923-24. Ibere was 
^so a saving in exchange on the sterling items of 9 lakhs, so that 
the total actual expenditure for reduction or avoidance of debt during 
the year will have been Rs. 3.63 lakhs. 

The corresponding figures for ]924>23 on the same basis would be 
Rs, 4,65 laklib inciuuing the special 80 lakhs and Ks. 3,83 lakhs eX' 
eluding those 80 lakhs. An addition ot 14 lakhs has to be made to* 
the Depreciation fund for the 5 pe^ cent, tax-free loan 1943-55 as the 
result of the further issue ol that loan last summer. Ihe balance of 
the difference between the figuies for the two years is explained by 
exchange variations and by an automatic irciease in the capital 
portion of certain annuities. 

31. it will be icmcmbered that a year ago there was some 
discussion in ccnnectiou with the Budget of the propriety, of charging 
to capital that portion of the Railway annuities, provided in the 
Railway grant, which represents repayment of capital. In accordance 
with a promise which 1 made last year, wc have now reconsidered 
this particular charge m connection with the general subject of debt. 
We have come to the conclusicn that this cliarge should henceforth 
be excluded from the Railway budget, but treated along with our 
other piovison in the general budget for the reduction or avoidance' 
cl debt. By so treating it, we aie able to get a clear picture ot 
what exactly is cur total picv aion out of revenue against our total 
debt and to consider whether it is sufficient, lu ordc^r to do this wc 
must first ask what is the basis on which our present total provision 
rests and what ought to be the basis. Why, in fact, did we provide 
4,32 lakhs in 1923-24 and was that an adequate total? 

32. It appears on examination tl at the present provision is 
largely the lesult of accident. We happen to have entered into 
certain contracts with third parties, such as the contracts with railway 
companies to buy up their property by means of .terminable 
annuities, and the contract with subscribers to our 5 per cent, 
war loans to provide a depreciation fund. Ihese contractual obliga- 
tions account fc r 3,72 lakhs in the Budget Estimates for 1923-24. 
The only optional payment was the extra 80 lakhs for additional 
depreciation lunds for the 5 per cent loans. It is obvious that a 
total made up in this way does not represent a considered plan, and 
that the aggregate of individual items docs not necessarily conform to 
any criterion ol what our total prevision should be. Let me give an 
example ol what I mean. Let us suppose that we come to the con- 
clu'^iuD ihat 3‘99 crores, which with exchange at is. 4d. is the aggre- 
gate ol the obligatory items in 1924-23, represents Eilmost exactly 
what ought to be provided. Suppose further that m the course of 
the next lew years the money required for new productive capital ex- 
penditure and the money needed to meet the large total ol maturing 
bonds were raised mainly or entirely by the issue of one or other of 
ihe 5 five per cenc loans to which a contracLual depreciaticn fund 
attaches. A large addition would then have to be made to oui pro- 
vision lor depreciation lunds. It is, of course, proper that ihe provi- 
sion lor reduction or avoidance of debt should grow with the growth 
of our total debt. But is there any reason why it shou.d grow by exactly 
the amount of the depreciation lunds? And, in so far as ihe new bor- 
rowing merely represents the replacement of maturing bonds, is there 
any reason for an increase at all ? 

33. We are clearly iu need ot some cnteiicn and we should aim 
at a regular piogramme based on stable and wel -considered principles, 
not subject to haphazaid changes. Tne best way ol ariiving at such 
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a programme is, 1 think, to take the gross total of our debt, ex- 
amine the capital assets which we hold against that debt, and fix ap- 
proximate periods within which it is desirable to amortise each cate- 
gory of debt. The gross total of our debt on ihe 31st Maich 19^^, 
according to the figures already given . spprex maiely 9.i7'53 crores. 
1 exclude as before the 4963 crores of Treasury BiiJs m the Paper 
■Currency Reserve, for redemption ut which statutory airargcment<» 
have already in fact been made in our Paper Currency Act. Of this 
total of 9,i7'33 crores. q8'8i crores represeiits debt incurred on beiiad 
of the Pioviucial Governments. These Governments them^elves provide 
for tile repiyment to us of what they iiave borrowed, and proposals 
are under consideration for putting Lhc^c arrangeuiciits on a more 
regular fooling and for the establisl mciit ol a Provincial Loans Fund. 
I’or the purposes of the Central Government's piovisioii lor debt re- 
duction, wc may, therefore, exclude this buui ol 98 81 cioics as also 
the sum of ii’8a ciores representing discount on past loans, leaving 
a net total of 8,06*84 crores, of which 3.78 30 enres is p.oducfve 
and the balance ot 2.28*43 crores is unprodiiciive debt. 

34. It seems de'^irable, however, to analyse oiir iinpioductive debt 
■a. little further. Approximately 98 crores of it rcpiesent the accumu- 
lated deficits of the five years ending 31st March 19^3 The buiidiug 
•of New Delhi accounts lor 9*83 crores. We are thus left with a 
figure of x,20'6o crores which may be said to be our tiue war debt. 
It is reasonable to fix different periods lor the redemption of difieieot 
classes of debt. For productive debt 80 years is not too long. For 
unproductive debt generally a period of more than 30 years is not 
easily defensible. For repaying the debt due to our deficits or for 
such an onerous obligation as the building of New Delhi, shorter 
periodii, say 25 years for the first and 13 years for ihc second, ought 
to be taken, since in both cases the next geucration of tax-payers 
IS in danger oi being called upon to provide sums which ought strict- 
ly to have been met out of annual revenue. War debt, on the other 
hand, however desirable it may be to meet war expenditure to the 
utmost extent possible out ot war revenue, is the inevitable outcome 
of war conditions and part ot the cost of war, and may legitimately 
be passed on to the generations which benefit by the sufferings and 
privations of their predecessors. Per contha, the lact that borrowing 
may be needed for emergencies such as war makes it most undesir- 
able fur a Government such as the Govcrnnient of ludia to borrow 
for non-productive purposes in time of peace. It should manage to 
provide m peace time lor the gradual amortization ol all its debt. 
Moreover, existence of a regular provision out of revenue lor reduc- 
tion or avoidance of debt will not only reduce the net amount of 
our new borrowings for productive purposes but will materially leduce 
their cost. 

33. It is not possible in a Budget speech to treat the whole 
subject exhaustively, and 1 do not pretend that tbe periods suggested 
above are tbe only possible or reasonable peiiods to lake. But iur 
tbe purpose of my argument they will serve, well enough by way ol 
illustration. If we take tbe periods named and apply them to the 
different classes ot debt mentioned and assume further that any sums 
provided year by year were set aside to accumulate at 3 per cent, 
compound interest, we obtain as our result a figure ot 3 '60 crores an 
tbe amount which it would be necessary, on tbe above basis, to pro- 
vide annually, beginning with tbe year 1924-23, to redeem the whole 
debt within the periods named. But it would not be convenient or 
desirable to set this sum aside year by year to accumulate at com- 
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pound interest in the manner assumed in the calculation. It must be 
expended in the year in which it is provided cither on actual repay- 
ment of existing debt or for new capital purposes in order to reduce 
the amount of our new borrowings. By so usiog it, we reduce the 
amount we have to pay in interest in ilic future We could, indeed, 
obtain a result equivalent to accumulation at compound interest if we 
first of all provided 3*66 crores in 19/4-25, and then set aside in 1925- 
26, in addition, a sum eq iivalent to 5 per cent, interest on 36b 
crcies, and so on in luiurc years. In that case the sums actually 
required during the next five years would be : — 

(lu crores of Rs.) 

19/4-25. 1925-20. 1920-27. 1927-28, 192S-29. 

3 66 3-84 4 04 4-24 4-45 

36. Tuis would, however, be rather a cumbrous arrangement and 

in view ol tbe hypothetical nature of some of the data on which the 
calculation is baced. fur example tbe assumption of a rate ot exactly 
5 per cent for interest, it would be better to achieve tbe results 

desired by some more simple process. Tbe same amount of debt 

would be redeemed if a provision of 4*0^ crores were mide in each 
year for the next five years. We may therefore conclude that a 
figure of 4 crores per annum would be an adequate provision to 
include in our Budget expenditure for the next five years for dealing 
with our existing debt. 

37. I do nob mean that we ought to lay down finally as a law 

of our financial system that a provision of 4 crores per annum shall 

be made in each of the next five years. In any case, 1 must 
remind the House that this figure makes no provision for tbe further 
debt which will be incurred during 192 f 25 and threafter. The 

criteria which 1 have suggested evidently require that an addiii3ii 
should be made each year for all new debt incurred. On tbe as- 

sumption, which I hope will prove correct, that such debt will (with 
the one exception of the expenditure now nearing completion on New 
Delhi) be entirely for productive purposes, the annual addition might 

be a sum equal to one-eightieth of the net addition to our debt 

during tbe year. It is much to be desired that in the near future 
we should arrive at a definite programme — it might with advantage ba 
a statutory y>rogrammc — for dealing with thiH subject. For the 
present, however, 1 am content to deal with tne year 1924-/3 on<y. 
leaving for further consideration in tbe light of the discussion wh.cli 
will, 1 hope, be provoked by what 1 have saiJ, the final determina- 
tion of our future programme. 

3S. The House will not fail to observe that the figure of 4 
ciorcs is almost exactly tbe figure of our obligatory payments. This 
coincidence is satisfactory as showing that our provision lor dealing 
with our debt hitherto has been a reasonable one. It al«o provides 
a further justification for the omission ot tne optional item of 80 
lakhs for additional depreciation fund. In view of the strength of 
the market for Government securities, this extra 80 lakhs is clearly 
not requued for its specific purpose. 

SEPARATION OF RAILWAY FINANCES FROM GENERAL FINANCES 

39. RAILWAY BUDGET.— Before coming to grips with the 
figures of the general Budget for 1924-25, 1 must devote attention to 
one mure special subject, tbe subject of Railway Finance. Honourable 
Members have all seen the resolution on the subject ol tbe sepuraiion 
of the Railway Budget from the ordinary Budget which has been nn 
Ibe table ol ihe House for some days. 1 know of no lelorm whicu 
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rflers greater atlracticns and greater beaefita to our finances and our 
Railways alike than a definite separation, if t can be achieved. The 
cordition of aflairs hitherto prevailing has inevitably tended to an 
alternation between raids by the Railways on the taxpayer and laids 
by the taxpayer on the Railways. If we can succeed in putting an 
end to this state of affairs, we shall have achieved a piece of 
genuine constructive work, for which the credit will be, in 
large measure, due to the initiative of the legislature which' has 
pressed the problem upon the Government. It is proposed that time 
shall be set apart on Monday next for a lull discussion of the resolu- 
tion on this subject. I must not, therefore, delay the House now by 
dwelling upon it. 1 want only to say that in my opinion the reform 
propofcd will bring us valuable dividends in our future budgets, and 
at the same time lead to great economics m the working oi our 
hallways. It will give them a real incentive to increase their effi- 
ciency and to provide better scivicc at i educed cost to their custo- 
meis, the Indian public. 

40. In the figures of the general Budget as presented, the return 
which we expect to receive from our investment in the Railways is 
included in accordance with the new settlement now proposed. The 
taxpayer, irste rJ of paying the whole of the expenses and taking 
♦ he whole cl the luccmings of the lailways. will enter into a bargain 
with the Raiwajs to receive from them (a) a sum sufficient to pay 
in lull the intercut rn the capital he has invested in the commercial 
lines, (b) an additional dividend of five-sixths of one per cent, on that 
capital and (c) a sha»e of cne-fifth of any surplus earnings that may 
be secured in addilion. In return, the railways will be left to carry 
on the’r business with the right to retain any surplus over and above 
what they pay to the Government and to apply it to railway pur- 
poses, first ot ail li r creating reserves and then by using these rcs(‘r- 
ves to improve the sei vices they render to the public and reduce the 
price which they charge lor these services, ihc Government ol India 
and this Assembly will remain 10 complete control of the Railway 
Administra ion jusi as they now are. That control will be in no <vay 
impaired. But there will no longer bo any need to consider from the 
narrow standpoint of their effect upon the general revenues in a 
particular period of twelve months, ihat is, in a particular Budget 
peiiod, propo^al^ by the Railway authorities which, though excellent 
and desirable in themselves, might, under the present system, upset 
the apparent equilibrium of the Budget for the year, ihc tax-payer 
will secure a regular and increasing contribution from his investment, 
largely independent of fluctuations in railway receipts and expenditure! 
and the railways will be able to spend money according to the real 
needs of the railway system, unimpeded by the necessity lor confor- 
ming to the vagaries of Budget figures and the requirements of 
Budget accounting, the Kailways will become a real commcrical un- 
dertaking managed on commercial lines, and the lax-payer will get the 
benefit of commercial accounis and managemeut. 

41. Among the papeis which are being circulated with the 
speech, Houourablc Mcmbcis will find staiciijeuls showing first, how 
the net contribution by the railways to general revenues is arrived at 
under the proposed new settlement, and second, a comparison oi the 
figures under the two systems showing what the contribution would 
be under the old system. The main figures in the Railway Budget 
framed according to the proposed new plan are, traffic receipts ,97 07 
crores, working expenses 65-23 crores, interest and otUer charges 26*23 
crores, leaving 1,33*48 lakhs as reserve and 4*27-30 lakhs as the net 
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contribution to general revenues. Under the old system the net con- 
tribution is 4,16 lakhs. It is necessary, however, to meniion one 
special point One of the results of the close scrutiny of Kailway 
fLoances which has taken place during the past year has been to 
bring to lighc a difference on the wrong side between tf^e value of 
stores held for the capital suspense account and the true market 
value c»i those stores. Some of them are not now required lor rail- 
way purposes and must be sold for what they will fetch. Others are 
required but are worthless than the figure at which they stand in the 
books. It becomes necessary, therefore, to wiite ofi 3 crorcs from the 
Capital account and this can only be done by a charge agaiust reve- 
nue The loss has been accumu’ated over a series of years aud is 
pa tly tile result of the large rise in prices after the war aod the 
subsequeuc slump. How are wc to deal with this charge of 3 crorci ? 
It is necessary that the loss should be written of! at ouce in order 
to enable us to arrive at a proper valuation of East Indian and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Kailways when they are taken over by the 
btate. If we were in a position to do so, we ought unloubtcdly t> 
provide this 3 crorci out of the revenue of 192425 Under the set- 
tlement proposed to be made with the Railways, this charge will bn 
taken over by them and spread over a period of ten years, during 
which there is reason to believe that they will bo able to meet it 
out of their share of surplus profits. Under the old system there is 
no provision for building up a reserve out of profits, as profits are 
taken automatica'iy into general revenues for the year m which they 
accrue, ihere is, therefore, less justification for sprealing the charge. 
If, however, the whole 3 crores were charged against the revenue lor 
1924-23, the contribution of the railways to general levenues during 
the year would be reduced almost to vanishing point. 1 trust that 
the need for deciding this difficult point will be avoided by the ad 
option by this House of the proposed system of commercial account- 
ing and separation of railway finances. But in the contrary event, 
there seems to be no better solution than to set up a special provi- 
sion of 30 lakhs a year, beginning with 1924-25. to amortise the debt 
in ten years, and it is only by this unsatisfactory device that the 
figure of 4 16 crorcs for railway net receipts on the present system is 
arrived at. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1924 25, 

42. 1 have, 1 am afraid, already taxel the piticncc of the 
House as severely as the Government arc accused of taxing the 
people of India. But the subjects of Debt Redernp-ion and Kailway 
finance have an interest far beyond the immediate question of the 
Budget of 1924-25, and it was necessary to deal with luem at some 
length in order to prepare the way for the Budget statement itself. 
Two other subjects, which are of immeiiitc importance fjr the year 
1924-25, must still be disposed of before 1 am in a position to 
present the figures for which the House is waiting. The first of these 
19 the question of making Government stores liable to Customs Duty 
and the second is Exchange. 

43. PROPOSAL TO CHAKGE IMPORTED; GOVtiRNMENT 
STORES TO CUSTOMS DULY— I have already referred to the compli- 
cations caused during 1923-24 by the decision of the Bombay High 
Cdurt which brought stores purchased for Company Railways into tne 
category of “Government stores.” We hope that the decision of he 
Privy Council will upset this ruling on appeal. But quite apa't from 
that question, we have come to the c inclusion that the time lias 
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anived vibes Geversment stcres (hou)d be treated for Customa par* 
poEes like aiy oiber impoiis. and bs ibe House la aware^ we have 
istnduced a Bill io lescind the proviso to aection 20 of the Sea 
Customs Act by virtue of which Goveiomeut stores are admitted duty 
free. 

44 . The Budget figures are presented on tbe assumption that this 
Bill will become law. The efiect is to add about 1163 lakhs to our 
estimate of revtnue and about 53 lakhs 10 our general expenditure, of 
which 23 lakhs occur under the head of Military expenditure and 22 
1 akhs represent the assignments to be made to Piovincial Governments 
during 1924-23 tu compensate them lor tbe duty which they will 
have to pay, An additional charge of about 1,10 lakhs to Kaii- 
wra>s is also involved, partly Revenue and partly Capital. Of this 
1.10 lakhs about 90 lakhs would in any case accrue it the decision 
ol the Frivy Council were in our favour. It has been the practice 
hitherto to take credit to Revenue for customs duty on stores 
imported by company-managed Railways for capital purposes even 
when the capital is provided through the Government of India. We 
tbertby get an increase in revenue at the expense of an increase in 
capital. it is true that the capital is spent on productive purposes 
and that the Railways are expected to charge their customers 
lares and lieights sufiicient to pay interest and earn prolits on capi- 
tal expenditure. But there are obvious objections to increasing reve- 
nue at the expense ol capital and this system will be reconsidered 
during the course ol the year. It is not proposed to change it in 
the present Budget in so far as the company-managed lines are con* 
cerned. But we think it would be unsound to extend tbe practice to 
biate Railways, which will now have to pay Customs duty on the 
Stores they import. it is accordingly proposed to remark as a spe- 
aal contribution irom Revenue to Capital a sum equivalent to the 
duty collected ircm State Railways on stores imported by them lor 
capital purposes the amount in 192^1-23 is estimated at 11 lakhs, 
it will be iaig«.r by 30 lakhs in 1923-20 when the Great Indian Penin- 
sula and East Indian Railways are taken over by the State, and 
tbe fact of their transfer to State management will thus automati- 
cally reduce the extent 01 the objection to the present system in 
tbe case ol company-managed lines, 'ibe amount of duty on stores 
lor company-managed lines which involves a debit to capital in 
1924-23 IS estimated at 31 lakhs. 

43. EXCHANGE — It will be remembered that in the Budget 
estimate lor 1921-22 a rate of is. bd. per rupee was taken for the 
purpose of converting into rupees that part of our expenditure which 
is in sterling. The Government were supposed to have made 
a piopbecy or even a promise that the average rate for the year 
would be IS. bd, and were severely criticised when the rate fell far 
below tbat figure. 'Ibis year and tbe year befoie tbe rate taken 
was IS. 4d.; which proved just about light m 1922-23, while in 
1923-24 the average rate has been is. 4^. What rate are we to take 
lor 1924-23? ibe figures were prepared in the first instance on the 
basis oi a is. 4d. exchange* but are we content to leave them on 
ibat basis? If we do so and tbe rate for the year averages is. 4^. we 
shall have over-estimated our expenditure 10 the extent ofSfi'lakh, 
(apart from Railways) and if tbe aveiage rate were as high as is. fid. 
we shall have over-stated our outgoings by 171 crores. Is the House 
prepared to pass our Demand Giants on tbe basis oi is. 4d. at a 
moment when the market rate has been almost continually above is. 
3d. for nearly lour monihs ? 
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46. But if we do not take iS. 4d. what rate are we to take ? The 
GovemmeDt of India cannot pjopfcesy or promise any paiticular rate, 
and he would be a bold man who ventured any confident staiement 
in complete ignorancci as be must be. of the nature of the 1924 
monsoon, the course of events in the Ruhr anu elsewhere, and the 

movement ol tl»e dollar-sierling exchange. We aie ccmpelled 10 adopt 
seme definite figure and yet we are entirely unable to control the 
events which will determine the accuracy of whatever figure wo may 
adopt. After carelul con'- id e rat ion we have cccidcd 10 Irame our 

forecast on the basis ol an average rate lor the year ol is. 4^d. 
or ^d. better than the actual average in 1923-24. 

EXPENDITURE. 

47. We are now at last in a position to proceed to a balance- 
sheet for 1924-25. J begin with the expenditure side, 

MlLl'lARY EXPENDITURE — Military expenditure for 1924-25 is 
estimated at 03 crores gross and (0*25 ciores net, which includes a 

saving on Exchange of 68 lakhs. On the bas s of is. 4d. to the 

rupee the net amount rcquiicd would be (0*93 crores. Jn order to 
assist comparison with the current year the itmaining figures of 
Military expenditure which i shall proceed to give will be on the bas-s 
of is. 4d. to the rupee 

48. Established charges come to 39 crores which compares with 
the Revifed estimate cf 6cJ crores and the original Budget figure of 
61-94 crores for 1923-24. But 25 lakhs is included in the 1924-25 
figure for the payment of customs duty on imported stores, which 
was not required in 1923-24. We shall require 30 lakhs for roads 
and barracks in Waziristan and 1,63 lakhs tor special terminal 
charges. If we exclude the special sum of 25 lakhs representing 
customs duty, which will come back as revenue, the established 
charges will amount to 58! crores as against the figure of 59-38 crores 
assumed by the Retrenchment Committee. I he non-recurrent saving 
arising from reduction in stocks cannot of course be repeated for next 
year. But we have managed to reduce the established charges below the 
Committee's figure — an achievement for which we are greatly indebted 
to the vigilance of His Excellency the Command er-m Chief and his 
keen anxiety to effect all possible economies which do not interfere 
with the essential structure and organisation of the reduced Army. 

49. Full information about the action taken on the detailed re- 
commendations of the Retrenchment Committee bas already been 
supplied to the House. I may remind Honourable Members that ihe 
Committee expressed the view that in matters of detail the Commander- 
in Chief must be left a certatn amount of discretion in carrying out tbeir 
proposals. As the financial effect of the retrencdiments actually secured 
is not less than the total specific economies recommended by the 
Committee, the Government can rightly claim that they have given 
full effect to the Committee's recommendations. We have not over- 
looked the fact that the Retrenchment Committee expressed the 
opinion that the adoption ol their recommendations would enable the 
Military estimates to be reduced in subsequent years to about 57 
crores and ultimately to 50 crores, though, as they stated, the 
Commander-in -Chief did not subscribe to this opinion. Their specific 
recommendations, however, worked out to a figure of 37£ croies, which 
included the spt'cial non-recurrent saving of 2£ crores from reduction 
in stocks. There was thus a gap of 3 cmes between the figure 
arrived at as a result of the specific recommendations of the 
Committee and the figure of 57 crores. Further the Committee took 

22 
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no account of the inevitable increase in non-edective charges. Owing 
to a growth in the pension list, which has been accelerated by reduc- 
tions of personnel, the provisions for iion-efftclive charges included in 
the established charges of the Military services is, on the basis of a 
IS 4d. rupee. 35 lakhs higher in the Budget of 1924-2^ than in the 
Budget of 1923-24. It is evident, therefore, ihat the goal of 57 crores 
IS not immeaiattly attainable. For tlie >ast year our energies have 
been fully occupied in securing the actual retrenchments specifically 
recommended by the Retrenchment Committee- But I am not without 
hope that with the continued co-operation of His Excellency the 
Commander-iii-chiet it may be possible lurtlier to reduce the level of 
the established charges of the Military services in 1923-26, though 
iinfonunately we have reason to anticipate that terminal charges will 
be specially heavy in that year. 

50. ClVlL EXPENDITURE. — On the Civil side also, we have 
given efiect to almost all the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee and expenditure generally has been kept low. Under 
Opium, we are able to count on a decrease of 49 lakhs as compared 
with the current year’s expenditure, as the special payments necessi- 
tated this year by an increase in the outturn of the last crop should 
Dot recur. A provision of 23 lakhs has been made, as 1 have 
I Iready mentioned, for ‘ex gratia' payment of , compensation to private 
individuals who suffered from enemy action during the war, but it 
can be met from an equivalent sum set apart from the windfall from 
the working enemy ships. Eliminating Railway transactions, which 
cease to be a direct charge on Central revenues under the new 
arrangements which 1 have explained, our total expenditure amounts 
to io 4'57 crores. What is the revenue on the basis of existing taxa- 
tion from which to meet it ? 

REVENUE 

51. CUSTOMS. — We expect a net customs revenue lor 1924-23 of 
43*02 crores against 40*42 crores now expected in the current year. 
The former figure includes the extra i'b3 crores already mentioned on 
account of duty on imported Government stores including Railway 
stores. Apart from this special factor, the estimate of revenue lor 
1924-25 allows for the higher tariff valuation ''for sugar which came 
into force from the zst January last and for a normal expansion of 
revenue under other tariff heads. 

32. Some small changes in the tariff are bemg proposed in the 
Finance Bill, the most important being the reduction of the Excise 
Duty on Motor Spirit to 4^ annas a gallon, which will cheapen motor 
spirit without loss to oor revenue, and the imposition of specific 
duties on empty match boxes and splints, in order to protect our 
match revenue. 1 ought perhaps to add in passing that lor Budget 
purposes it has been necessary to assume that the final out-turn of 
1924>25 will be unaffected by any changes which may be introduced 
into our customs tariff as the result of the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board 

33. INCOME-TAX. — Under locome-tax, the unsatisfactory condition 
of the Bbmbay mill industry in the current year wiii reduce our reve- 
nue in that province in 1924-23, but this decline in reveiiuc should 
be partly set-off by increases in other provinces, and we do rot anti- 
cipate a reduction of more than f-5 lakhs on the net revenue expected 
ior the current year, making the total figure 18*22 crores. 

34. We expect no material vaiiatiou in the estimates under other 
heads of revenue, except under Currency where the inveslments 111 
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British treasury bills made out of the large sterling remittance effected 

i|i the current year result in an increase in revenue of about ^ 

crore. We propose that the interest on investments of the Currency 
Reserve as well as the surplus holdings m the Gold Standard Reserve 
in excess of ;^4o millions should, as in the current year, continue to 
be credited to revenue. 

55. POSTS ANJJ TELEGRAPHS — The net budget estimate of 

expenditure of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department is 9*03 

crores. The revenue for 1924-25 is put at Rs. io'i4 crores. These 

figures are not comparable with those presented a year ago owing to 
the inclusion on both sides of certain items not hitherto included. 
The changes introduced represent the results so far achieved in the 
attempt to present commercial account. It had been hoped that it 
would be possible to have a commercial account ready for this 
Budget, but, partly ovMiig to the desirability of awaiting a settlement 
of the cognate problems in the commercialisation of the Railway ac- 
counts. we have had to be satisfied with something less this year. 
We are able, however, to include in the derailed estimates a profit 
and loss account which indicates that the actual profit for 1924-25 
will be about 24 lakhs. 

56. It will b* remembered that the Retrenchment Committcu laid 
considerable stress on the large amount of capital locked up in stores. 
The actual balance in stock in the case of this Department has been 
reduced from Rs. 257 lakhs to Ps. 196 lakhs during 1923-34, and by 
the 31st March 1923 it is expected that the figure will have been 
brought down to less than i crore* 

SURPLUS 

57. Replacing the net receipts from Railways by the fixed contri- 
bution rl 4 '27 crores. we thus arrive at a total revenue estimate of 
107-93 crores, giving us, on the basis of existing taxation, a surplus 
of 3 36 croies. How are we to utilise this surplus ? 1 see many 
clamanls. 1 should like to have been able to reduce seme of our 
Customs duties which in certain cases are undoubtedly hampering 
tiade, itaough not 1 think so much as has been contended in certain 
quarter.*-. It is tempting to consider a reduction here and there of 
seme of cur charges for postal and telegraph services ; these, however, 
musi wait till we know more exactly what the real surplus on the 
voiking of the Posts and lelegiapba is, Then there are the Provin- 
cial centributu ns, We had some discussion on these a few weeks 
ago, and the desirability ol getting rid of them was widely recognised. 
So long SB they remain unreduced, we are in the position ol having 
ever 9 creres of piior obligations between us and the things we 
shou'd like to do with c ur surplus Moreover, the existence of this 
liability is a constant source ol bitterness m the relations between the 
different Provincial Goveerments snd between the Government of India 
and the Prcvincial Governments, not excluding Bengal, whose three 
years of grace expire at the close of 1974-25. A beginning of reduc- 
tkn is teirg esgcily anticipated by the Provinces, especially by 
Miristers who are arxkts to develop the sei vices under their charge 
and are severely ht-rrpeied by lack of cash. Undoubtedly the Provin- 
cial rcnliibutions ba\e a veiy strong claim. And finally iheie is the 
Salt Tax. It was laised from Rs. 1-4 *per maund to Rs, j-8 per 
maund this 3 ear owing to the paramount necessity of ba'ancing the 
Budget. To reduce it to Rs. 2 per maund would demand 1-82 crores 
cut cl our surplus, 10 reduce it to Rs. 1-4 would take away Rs. 3-32 
crores, that is, would devour praclicaliy the whole surplus. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 

58. But perhaps It would be better it. before coDtiouiug this 
exciiiDg inquiry, I were to divert your attention for a moment to 
that necessary but less exciting portion of the annual Budget State- 
ment — our Ways and Means Budget. 

The following statement summaiiscs the Ways and Means opera- 
tions in India and England together during 1923-^4 and [924-2j : — 


Liabilities. 


fCrorcs oi Rs.) 
Rev.sed. Budget. 


Railway capital outlay 

Delhi, Irrigation and Telegraph outlay 

Discharge of funded debts, etc. 

Discharge of 1 reasury Bills with the public . . 
Loans to Provincial Governments 
Drawings of Provincial Governmen s from their 
balances 


Met as follows ; — 

Central Government’s revenue surplus 
Surplus revenues of Provincial Governments. . 
Rupee loan 
Sterling loan 

Net receipts from Post Office Cash Certificates 
Net receipts from Savings Bank deposits 
Miscellaneous items 
Reduction of cash balances 


23 6 30 o 

2 8 3-2 

52 10 

195 21 

113 12-7 

23 

62*1 5f3 


21 

50 

23‘i 200 

18 I 

5-4 I 5 

53 60 

2‘3 7 9 

10 159 

624 5*3 


59 1 have already referred to the satisfactoiy receipts from Post 

Office Cash Certificates in the current year and to tlie pracucal ex- 
tinction of Treasury Bills issued to the public. 1 want to draw 
special attention to three further points in these figures, the amount 
of our proposed Rupee borrowings, the position in regard to jour 
sterling remittances, and the absence of any provision lor new sterling 
borrowing. The last is a very satisfactory feature in view ot the 
onerous obl'gauons for the iu'ure which the provision of interest and 
sinking fund on extcinal debc lovolves. 1 musi, however, remind the 
House that our Ways and Means Budget figures are neccssaiily illus- 
trative rather than exact and m particular 1 must not be laken as 
saying that in no circumstances will the Government of India borrow 
abroad during 1924-23 Something murt depend on the relative cest 
of borrowing Inside and outside India But all indications point to 
our being able to meet all cur capital requirements and all our 
Sterling requirements in 1924-25 without l^suing any exteinal Joan. 

60. Mot cover, we hope to achieve this while at the same lime 
reducing our demands on the market in India, where, thanks 10 the 
reduction of our total requiremenis for new capital, we expect 10 be 
able to limit ourselves to a rbpee loan ot not more than 20 crores 
as against the total of 24 crores in 1923. We are assisted in reach- 
ing these lesults by having built up during 1923-24 a large reserve 
against our sterling needs ouring 1^24-25. Our total purchases of 
sterling, whether by purchases in India or by sales of rupees in the 
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furm of Council Drafts in London, during 1923-24, am estitna^el t) 
amount to £^6^ million. During the bummer vre drew ;^5,a30,ojo i<i 
sterling from the Paper Currency Reserve agamsc paymenc into trie 
Reserve in India. (Jii the other hand, in order to cake aJvantage of 
the more attractive rates at which sterling has been obtainable dann; 
the winter months anJ ar. the same time to do something to mitigate 
stringeocy in the Money Market, we have remitted no less than 12 
crores to Loudon against issues of Paper Currency in India. We shad 
start the year 1924-23 with millions in sterling securities in the 

Paper Currency Reserve, all cf which we can, it nece->sary, apply 
towaids meeting our sterling outgoings. But if conditions are at all 
similar in the winter of 19^4-25 to thu^e which prevailed thu year, 
we may have to replace &ome of the amount so applied during the 
summer in order to meet the requirements of the Indian Money 
Maikec in the winter. We have, tnereiore, assumed a net draft on 
these sterling reserves of ;^io mi lion. The Ways and Means fi.;ures 
given above ignore, ic will be noticed, any revenue surplus in 1924- 
23, and they are subject to modification in the light of the final 
decision as to the use of thau surplus. 

FINAL PROPOSALS. 

61. This brings me back to the problem of what to do with our 
surplus. It is one of the ironies of fate that the boon which a 
Finance Member most desires — a Budget surplus — is freqaeotly the 
cau«e of mo^e embarrassment to him than anything else. Hj has 
first to examine carefully whether be can safely give away any part 
of bis surplus without laying up a store of trouble to future years. 
We do not want to remit taxation or give away a part of the 
Provincial contributions this year and then be faced with the necessity 
of imposing additiona' tixation next year or the year after. How do 
we stand in this respect? When the 1923-24 Budget was frame 1 wc 
doubted our ability to effect within the year all the retrenchments 
which we bad under consideration. We were justifiably in doubt 
whether our revenue estimate were not unduly sanguine. We managed 
just to balance our Budget on paper, and though it is still doubtful 
whether the ordinary revenue will quite cover the ordinary expenditure, 
we have at any rate reached equilibrium. But we attained our 
balance this year only by special cuts in certain direciious which 
could not pojsibily be recurrent. 1 have already explained the way 
in which this use of non-recurrent savings affects the comparison 
between the Military budgets for 1023-24 and 1924-25. In the case 
of the Railways, we made an even less satisfactoiy saving which was 
not merely non-recurring but involved the postponement nl urgently 
necessary works of rehabilit»tion. The cut in Programme Revenue 
Expenditure in 1923-24, lustifiable as it was in all the ciicum>tunces, 
makes it all the more necessary that money should be louiid in 
19^4-25. In 1923-24, therefore, even if our paper surplus had been 
more assured, it would have been an unthinkable act of improvidence 
to have given up any part of the Provincial contributions. Wc need 
not perhaps stop to consider whether it would have been proper 
to give away to the provinces the proceeds of a tax not agreed to 
by the House. 

62. The Budget for 1924-25 as it stands gives us, 1 am happy 
to assure the House, a sounder basis on which to build. 1 must ad- 
mit that the estimates of Revenue are still experimental. This is in- 
evitable in the present disturbed state of the world. If our estimate 
of Customs rcvenUfe is a little more cautious than in 1923*24, [here 
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are rearors for ihinkiDg lhat our estimate ot Ircome-tax receipts in 

1924- 23 may be optimistic But on tbe expenditure s de« there are 
no such laige uon-recurrent cuts as disturbed the prospects a year 
ago, and we are justified in looking forward to the early disappear- 
ance of special war and terminal charges, though 1 have warned the 
House that the charge for surplus officers may be rather larger in 

1925- 26 than in 19^4-25. Our Railway Budget wi'l, 1 hope, be establithed 
Item hfncefoiward on sound commercial principles. Our provision for 
oebt IP, as 1 have shown, not unsatisfactory. Urgently desirable ex- 
ptndituie on new w^orks is stdl postponed for financial reasons, but 
this at any rate is what 1 can call optional expenditure. We must 
not. indeed, forget that a poor monsoon is due before long. On tbe 
other band, a leal improvement in trade would apprecably increase 
the yield from our existing taxation. We have, moreover, to remem- 
ber that a contribution of 63 lakhs will be due from Bengal in 
1923-26. All things censidered, we are justified in regarding the sur- 
plus ot 3'36 Cl ores as a real surplus, and 1 come back to the two 
claimants which the House will, I feel sure, agree to be the only 
possible one-, the Piovincial contributions and tbe Salt Tax. 

63. 'Iheie IS one important distinction between these alternatives. 
If we retain taxation at its present figure and give away our surplus 
m whole ot in part to the Provincial Governments, we can face the 
year 1925-26 with some hope not merely of again achieving a balance 
but with the brighter expectation that some further reductions in 
expenditure or some normal growth in tbe yield of our existing sources 
of income will again give us a small surplus. If. however, we were to 
reduce the salt tax to Rs. 1-4-0 per maund, we have an initial 
deficiency oi 21O croies to face in 1925-26. The receipts in 1924-25 
would be abnormal partly because dealers would at once replenish 
tlieir depleted stocks if the duty were reduced to Rs. 1-4-0 and partly 
because we give the dealers six months' credit. For the first five 
months ot 1924-25, we shall in any case be collecting some revenue at the 
rate ot hs. 2-S-0 a maund. A reduction to Rs. 1-4-0 in tbe 19^4-25 
Budget would not, therefore, have its full effect on our figures till 
1925-26. The same would be true of a reduction 10 some intermediate 
figure, though of course to a smaller extent. 

64. One further objection to a reduction of the Salt Duty is 
that, as 1 have already shown, tbe hope that the enhanced rate would 
endure for one year only has induced dealers to run down their stocks 
and they have thus to a great extent managed to evade payment of 
the full duty. It is believed that they cannot reduce stocks much 
further, a decision by this House to retain tbe duty at Rs. 2-8 would 
make them give up hope of pocketing tbe special profits which they 
have been trying to secure. 'Jhey would gradually rep'enish their 
stocks and the Exchequer would no longer fail to obtain its due 
revenue. if the tax is reduced to Ks. 1-4, they will certainly succeed 
an retaining for themselves part of what they ought to have paid 
to the Government and will not pass on the whole benefit to the 
consumer. 

65. 1 know that many in this House regard reduction of the Sait 
Tax irom a standpoint which includes wider considerations than those 
which are purely financial and economic. 1 am authorised to say that 
choice will be left to the House. We are not, as last year, confront- 
ed by tbe vital distinction between a Budget which balances find a 
Budget which does not. 

06. But are the economic objectiona to the salt duty so great as 
to justify the House in giving up this recurrent so^ce of revenue at 
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a tima when the Provincial contributions remain unreduced, and the 
needs of the Provinces are as great as they are to-day ? We have a 
sum of over 9 crores between us and a Budget which balances 
Without the assistance of the Provincial contributions. If we reduce 
the Salt Tax to Ks. i-t, we are in truth proclaiming to the Provinces 
that neither in 1924-25 nor in 1925-26 can we offer them any certain 
prosj^ect ot rehel. We are at the same time postponing indefinitely 
the date at whi b we can foresee any reasonable possibility of 
reducing other onerous taxes o* incieasing our expenditure on bene- 
ficial services. It is a message ol despair to all those who are 
looking to expenditure, whether by the Central Government or by ihe 
Pruvmcuii Governments, lor the amelioration of the conditions of life, 
and for improved educational and sanitary services, thiougliout India. 

67. Let not the House deceive itself. We certainly hope for pro- 
gressive reduction m our Military expenditure, fur progressive improve - 
meOL in the yield of our existing sources of revenue We hope too 
that the Committee on Taxation will be able, in due course, to re- 
coin mend importan improvements in the machinery and scope of our 
taxation system, so that it may be pos'»ible for India to raise in 
taxation an amouiii equal to what she raises to-day at less sacrifice 
to ihe tax payer. But the results of this inquiiy can hardly he avail- 
able in time for tbe 1925-26 Budget, and the improvements in our 
position lor which we may look owing to reduced expenditure and 
increased yield from existing taxes, can hardly do much more in 
1925-26 than fill the gap ot over two crores created by the loss of 
salt revenue. We have once again explored with exhaustive care the 
practicability of alternative taxation, and we are unable to recom- 
mend any alternative. We cannot, as 1 have already shown, afford 
to contemplate reduction of tbe Provincial coniributions by postpone- 
ments of iuevitable expenditure or by any devices, even if they were 
available, which will merely improve the appearance of one yea 's 
Budget by laying up trouble for ibe nex^. And we cannot return 10 
the era of unbalanced Budgets. The choice is clear and unambiguous. 
We can. if we like, reduce the salt tax to Ks. 1-4 buc by so doing 
we do a definite dis-service to tbe true interests of India's finances. 

68. But, it may be said, is there not a middle way ? A reduc- 

tion to Re. 1-4 costs us 3'32 crores in 1924-25 and a further 2 16 
crores in 1925-26, making a total loss ol 3 48 crores 111 1925-26. 

Thereafter, allowing for normal growth in yield, ilie annual recurrent 
loss is in the neighbomhood of O crores. A reduction to Ks. 2 per 
maund involves a loss in 1924-25 of Rs. i'8z crores and little more 

in 1923 26. With the salt tax fixed at R*^. 2 per maund by tbe 
verdict of this House, the disturbing factors which have upset the cal- 
culations in 1923-24 in regard to issues of salt would be eliminated, 
and though the dealers would, it is to be feared, succeed in making 
some of tbe special profits which they have had in view in reducing 
their stocks, their ga^ns would not be so appreciable as would result 
from a reduction to Ke. 1-4. A reduction ot the salt duly to Rs. z 
per maund would still leave us with a surplus of 154 lakhs in 192 1- 

25 and the extra loss in 1925-26 is so small that we could afford 

to ignore it. Even though on purely financial and economic grounds 
they may be doubtful of the desirability of reducing taxation in face 
of the claims of the Provinces lor reduction of their contributions, are 
the Government not prepared to adopt this middle course ? 

69. After lull consideration of all tbe special circumstances, tbe 
Government of India have decided not to ask the House to continue 
the salt duty of Rs. 2-8 a maund. But in view of their repeated 
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pledges ou the subject of the Provincial contributions, and still n'.ore 
because they are convinced that even the poorest Indian — and 
perhai'is the poorest most oi all — -will benefit far more by the main- 
tenance of sound finances in the Central Government* and by a 
beginning of a reduction in the Provincial contributions, they have 
decided that the middle course is the right course. They propose to 
divide the surplus between the two claimants, 

70. The recommendation of the Government of India therefore is, 
and 1 detire to make it clear to the House that this recommendation 
is made alter full consultation vith the Secretary ol State and with 
his full approval and support* that out ol the surplus of 3'36 crores 
a sum of I '82 be applied to reducing the salt tax from Ks. 2-b-o 
p>er maund to Rs. 2 per maund and that a sum of Rs. i'30 crores 
be applied to a reduction of the Provincial contributions. This will 
give immediate relief to four provinces. It will reduce the contribu- 
tion of Madras from 348 lakhs to 268 lakhs. It will reduce the 
contributiou of the Punjab by 38 lakhs, from 175 lakbs to 137 lakhs. 
The contribution of the United Piovinces will be reduced Irom 240 
lakhs to 210 lakhs, a reduction ol 30 lakhs. Burma will get a small 
reduction of 2 lakhs on its contribution of 64 lakhs. 

71. 1 do not wish to appeal to provincial particularism. We 

here represent the whole of India. As 1 said a few weeks ago, 

borrowing the w'ords of the Honouiable Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, this is a naticnal question and should be looked at from a 

rational slarclpoint. The Dcvoluticn Rules prescribe the picporlions 
in which each province's contiibuiion is I0 be reduced as money 

becemes available. Ihe piovmces named are the first to get relief. 
But 'well begun is 1 all done/' The turn of the otbeis came next, 
and their picspect ol leoucticn is brought so much the nearer by the 
clearing away (i piior claims. But more important still is iLe in- 
terest ol India as a whole in making a beginDing in dealing with this 
rinning sore ol tl:e Frcvircial ccniiibutions. This House, in the first 
year of its life, has an cppoitunity ol helping to make goed the 
financial basis of the Rcfoims iicm lack ol which many of the diffi- 
culties of the last three years have sprung. Ibe Government of India 
ask the cr-cpcralion oi tie Assembly in enabling^ them so to marape 
the finances ol the countiy that the way may be clear Icr constitu- 
ticnaJ prcgiess unhampered by any impediments aiising from financial 
disorders. 



STATEMENT I. 

Statement comparing the actual Revenue and Ixpenditure of the Central Government Revenue and 

Rxpendiiure before the Reforms) with the ReiHfed hstimates for each year from 191S I 4 to 1922-2S. 

{See paragraph 2 of Bpeeofa.) 
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.37.9552 —17,25.35 I 121,41.29 1.36.43.05 —15.01.7^ 



STATEMENT II. 

Calcalation of the ntt contribution from Itailioayt to Oenarjl Hnmuis in 1924 • 

(See paragraph 41 of speech.) 

(Figures io thousands of rupees.) 

Revised Estimate, 

1923-24- 

A. — (i) Capital at charge, all lines .. .. .. 6.43,80,91 

Deduct— 

(a) for strategic lines . . • . 26,50,37 

(h) for capital contributed by Indian States 

and Railway Companies .. .. 74,90,40 i .01,40,77 

(ii) Capital at charge, commerciji lines. . .. .. 5,44,40,14 

(iii) Contribution at five-sixths of 1 per cent. . . 4.53>67 

B. — (i) Gross traffic receipts, aU lines .. .. .. 94,22,02 

Deduct — R eceipts, strategic lines . . . . . . i.97»23 

(li) Gross traffic receipts, commercial lines .. 92,24,79 

(iii) Working expenses, all lines . . . . . . 60,96,00 

Deduct— E xpenses, strategic lines . . . . 2,2 ,17 

(iv) Working expenses, commercial lines . . . . 

(v) Share of surplus profits paid to Indian States and Railway 

Companies . . . . . . . . i 11,42 

59.79.25 

(vi) Net receipts, commercial lines [ (ii) minus (iv) and (v) ] . . 32,45.34 

Add— S ubsidized Companies, Government share of surplus 

profits .. .. .. 23.27 

(vii) Total net receipts .. .. .. .. 32,68,81 

(viii) Interest on capital at charge, all lines .. .. i7.37>9<^ 

Deduct — interest, strategic lines .. .. 1 01 ,76 

(ix) Interest on capital at charge, commercial lines . . 10,36,22 

(x) (a) Interest portion of annuities in purchase of railways 3 11,34 
(b) Interest on capital contributed by Indian States and 

Railway Companies . . . . . . 3.1 1. 79 

(xi) Total interest charges, commercial lines . . . . 22,39 33 

(xii) Land and subsidy .. .. .. .. 7-4 2 

(xiii) Miscellaneous Railway expenditure .. .. 16,72 

(xiv) Total (xi), (xii) and (xiii) .. .. .. 22,83.48 

(xv) Net gam from commercial lines (vii) MINUS (xiv) .. 9«ti5 33 

(xvi) Contribution at five-sixths of 1 per cent, on capital a I charge 

( A (iii) ] . , . . . . . . 4.53.07 

(xvii) Surplus profits .. .. .. .. 3.3i.6> 

(xviii) One-fifth of surplus profits .. I1O6.33 

(xix) Total contribution [ (xvi) plus (xviii) ] . . . . 3.60,00 

(xx) Deduct — 

(a) loss in working strategic lines . . 30,94 

(b) interest on capital a^ charge, strategic lines 1,01,76 

2,32,70 

(xxi) Net contribution .. .. .. .. 4,27,30 

Note. — Ibe contribution will in future years be calculated on the actual 
results of the penultimate year’s working; but in 1924-23, the year of 
inception of the new system, on the results of the working in 1923-24. The 
net contribution of 4.27,30 shown in this statement is therefore subject to 
adjustment when the actuals of 1923-24 are known. 



STATEMENT III, 

Cmnporiton of the coniributwn from Hailviayi to General Bevenues in the year 
1924 26 under the present and proyoted (leparaiitm) tydems, 

(i^ee paragraph 41 of apeeob.) 

(Figures in thousands of rupees.^ 
Present system. Proposed system. 

Bodget Bbtimate 1924-25. Budget Eatimate 1924.25. 

(i) OroBS traffic receipts ... 97,0ri,}*2 ( 1 ) Otobb traffic receipts ... 97,06 92 

Deduct- Deduct— ' 

(a) WoikiDg Ex- (a) Working Bx- 

penBrs ...66,68,04 pensps ... 65,23,04 

(b) Share of Bur- (b) Share rf Snr> 

plus Profita paid piuB Froflra paid 

to Indian Btati a to Indian BtaUs 

and Bailwaj and Bailway 

Companiea ... 1,14,87 67 82.9 1 Companies ... 1,14,87 66.37,91 

(ii) Ni't receipts ... ... 29,24. Ul (ii) Net receipts ... ... 90 69,01 

(in) Subsidized Companiea, Qot- (in) SubaidiEPd Companies, Onv- 

ernmeut share of surplns ernment share of turplna 

prodts ... .». 25,92 prodta ... ... 25,92 

(IV) Total net receipts ... 29,49.93 (iv) Total net rcceipta ... 30,94,93 

(i) (a) Interest on capital (v) (a) Intpirtt on capital 

at charge ...19,18,05 at charge ...19,18,05 

(b) Interest portion (b) InrorpHt p rtion 

of annnities m of annuities in 

pnrcbaae ot tbi 1 > purchase of rail* 

ways ... 2,97,66 ways ... 2,97,56 

(c) Interest on capital (c) Interest on capital 

contributed by contributed by 

ludiau States Indian Statoe 

and Railway and Kail nay 

('ompanies ... 2 h 0,09 Companiis ... 2 80,09 

24,95.70 24,96,70 

(«i) Land and eobsidy ... ... 16,00 (vi) Land and subsidy ... .., I6,(f0 

(vii) Miscpllaaeons Railway expeu- (vn) MiacellaupouH Railway expen- 
diture ... ... 22 45 diture ... ... 22,45 

(viii) Railway reserves ... ... 1, 33,48 - 

(vlii) Total (v), (vi) and (vii) ... 26 at iH (ix) Total (v) (vi), (vn) and (?ili) ... 26 67,63 
(IT) Net contribution from Rail- (z) Net contribution from HhiI- 

ways to General revennes ways to General re'veuued 

[ (iv) mitua (viil) ] ... 4,16,78 [ (iv) MI^U3 (is) ] ... 4,27,30' 

Note. — T he figures lor Working Expenses is 1 , 45,00 less under the 
proposed (separaiicn) system than under the present system, because ; — 

( 1 ) As an integral part of the proposed system the allocaiicn of expen- 
diture on renewals between Capital and Revenue will be revised ; 
and with the revised allocation 1 , 15,00 is expected to be charged 
to Capital next year, which, under the present system, must be 
charged to Revenue. 

(li) Under the present system 30 lakhs must be charged to WorKing 
Expenses next year, in order to write down to market pnees the 
value of stores in stock, and to write ofi out of Revenne the loss 
involved in the sale of surplus and obsolete stores. Under the 
proposed (separation) system, this charge will be met from the 
Railway reserves. 

It will be observed that this figures of 1 , 45.00 is the equivalent of ( 1 ) the 
increase of 11 . 5 ^ in the contribution expected to be made from Railways to 
General revenues under the proposed (separation) system, and ( 2 ) the amount 
of 1 , 33,48 expected to be carried to Railw^ay re'^erves. 
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General Discussion on the Budget 

On MARCH 5th the Assembly met for the general discuasion of 

the Budget. The target of criticisms was the Military Budget and the 

Salt Duty. Khan Bahadur Sbarfraz Khan opened the discuasion, and 
Mr. Shanmukbam Chetty followed him. Liberals and independents 

alone took the leading part. And although Swarajists as a whole 
were neutral, three speakers on their behalf, Mr. Ranga Iyer, Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, and Mr. A. N. Dutt expressed their view-point 

towards the close ot the debate. Mr. RANGA lYliR said that it was a 
British Budget with a British character, a budget for England's 
prosperity and also slightly for India's good but only through 
the English channel. There was in it taxation imposed without listen- 
ing to the representatives of the people. Since the British came to India, 
India's doors had been thrown open to exploiters by adopting free trade 
and her industry killed and all her money sunk in foreign markets by 
purchasing foreign goods. This injustice had been confessed by some 
far-sighted statesmen like Lord Randolph Churchill in 1886. He asked, 
was there any change to-day ? The certification of the Salt Tax had 
shown that autocracy was as supreme as ever. Lora Oiiv.er had 
himself admitted that there could be no taxation without representa- 
tion and as under the existing system there was no real representa- 
tion because Government was not responsible to the Legislature, they 
could not vote the budget in the name of the people. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA did' not enunciate any principle but put 
down details that unless ihc Military Budget which, both secret and 
open, amounted to eighty crores instead of sixty was reduced to 

thirty crores, unless Provincial Contributions, Salt Tax and Cotton 
Excise were wiped oif the Indian budget, at least Swarajists could 

never vote for the budget. 

The criticism of Moderates ranged between mild and bitter. All 
were unanimous m favou ing the Salt-Tax at Rs. 1-4. Mr. Ranga- 
ohariar and Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD took Government to task lor 
ignoring the Assembly's opinion and certifying Salt Tax. Sir Chimanlal 
said that the Salt Tax had not helped Government but had thrown 
the Liberals who had stood by Government to the wolves (meaning 
Swarajists). Mr. Ranga Iyer however said that the real reason of the 
liberals’ defeat at the last election was the Liberals' support of the 
repressive campaign. Sir Purushotamdas and Sir Cbimaulal asked the 
Government as to why it could not use the windfall ol 472 lakhs last 

year and they both dwelt at length on the scandals of Indian money 

being sacrificed in the disputes, of several crores outstanding between 
India and the War office, and also in respect of those already 
settled I bey urged safeguarding of India's interests. Equally vehement 
was Sir Purusbottamdas' onslaught in demanding protection to the 
Steel Industry before the session concluded. He spoke m the bitterest 
language of the verdict of the country if by delay Government killed 
the steel indusiry. Sir Purushotamdas also exposed the jugglery 
which the Finance Member had resorted to in balancing his 
budget. He said the Budget was a deficit budget because the interest 
on Paper Currency Reserve which required special Legislative lauctioa 
bad been included in the budget I 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR while congratulating the Finance Member on 
some good points of the budget said that the decrease in Salt revenue 
was due to poverty of the people. Madras, be said, would not be 
selfish in the matter of th^ provincial contributon with that high 
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salt duty of Rs. 2. He hoped the Goveromeot would lake a Icssoa 
after the Rowlatt Act and the certification of the Salt-tax that when- 
ever they spurned and defied popular opinion, they were wrong and 
dearly paid for it. He warned Government not to repeat the mistake. 
Further, his objections to the budget was not so much for its com- 
missions as for some serious omissions. No important information can 
be gathered from it. For instance, how many yards of yarn were 
they consuming per head in the average ? Whether it had gone up 
or down? How many persons paid Income-tax? What was the daily 
average income of Indians ? and so on. With profound sarcasm he 
said that the Government staff which was kept busy ransacking what 
Pc. Malaviya had said so long ago as 1909 and what the Bombay 

Chronicle had once said about Mr. Patel — matters which seemed to 
give Sir Malcolm an unholy glee in studying and bringing forward — 
could be lar better employed in collecting useful inform a lions such as 
he asked. 

H. E. the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF rose early in the dcbite 
ant cipatiDg a heavy attack on the military policy anJ spoke at great 
length. He emphatically asserted that fighting troops had been reduced 
by eighteen thousand in British ranks and nineteen thousand 
in Indian ranks. He« as Commander-in-Chief. shall never take 
responsibility for the defence of India with any further reduction 

in that strength although he would do bis best to economise in 

other directions. Lord Rawlinson complacently forgot that what was 
urged by Indian members was not so much reduction in fighting 
strength as replacement by cheap Indian soldier of the costly Britisher. 
Secondly Indians feel that military strength is still kept at war 

strength and not peace strength obviously because of the distrust 
of the Indians. He however asserted that Indians were not dis- 
trusted because fifty pet cent of the strength in artillery, for instance, 
was Indian who were employed as drivers, gunners, etc. This caused 
a roar of laughter which apparently took the Commaader-in-Chief by 
surprise. Several questions came to which he did not reply and asked 
for notice. Thereupon Mr. K. C. Roy asked a very pertinent question 
as to whether any commissions were granted to Indians in these artil- 
lery technical services. The Commander-in-Chief rep'ied in the affirma- 
t ve but be did not seem to have fully caught the question because 
Indians are not taken into these services. The Commander-in-Chief 
feeing his position weak at once confessed that the question of com- 
missioned ranks was of vital importance to India, but that its satis- 
factory solution depended on education alone, because modern warfare 
was scientific and complicated. Lord Rawlinson then got hold of a 
statement made by Mr. Pal during the debate on Dominion Status 
that within a decade Indianisation of the Army should be made good. 
He said it took twenty-five years to make a Colonel and it had taken 
forty years to make their Commander-in-Chief. Did Ind a mean to 
lake less time to prrduce Indians for tho-e ranks? (Several voices 
icplied in the negalive). The Commander-in-Chief thought he had won 
his point but he did not know that what was in the mind (•£ 
members was that the course of training was undoubtedly to be 
undergone but that a beginning must be made and that the beginning 
had not yet been made. They only wauled a beginning and would 
abide by the period. The Commander-iQ-Chiel's speech left the same 
impression which ihe Home Member's speech bad lecently created that 
Government biings forward our Military backwardness not to remedy it 
but to hold it up for redicule and as a handle to check fuilher con- 
stitutional advance. 
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Cn 6th the ducuriicn cn the Budget wob resumed. 

Dr. GOUR asked : Who bad tho majority : Govt, with ita veto* 
or Ibe Legislafuie? In the H. of C. it bad been stated that a poi- 
lion of Briiisb Aimy was stationed in India to relieve the Biilisb taxpayer. 
What bad happened to the Esher Recommendations ? He asserted that so 
long as the Secretary of State who was reponsible for holding up the 
Army Indianisation was there to over-ride the Government of India 
he saw no hope of a reduction of the Army expenditure which was 
sapping the Indian Exchequer. He then denounced ihe^ Salt Tax and 
said that the falling ofi in the expected n venue was the strongest 
evidence that it should be abolished. 

Mr. PILCHER* the Die'hard Anglo-Indian, who followed Dr. Gour 
made, in the course of a delectable speech condemning Indian view- 
points of the Budget, a severe stricture on Lord Olivier's remarks on the 
iniquity of the Salt Tax. 

Mr. Burdon, who followed alter a few more speeches, made a 
lengthy statement on the Army policy of the Govt. 

Pandit MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA criticised the administra- 
tion under the heads Finance. Army. Commerce, Public Works 
and Home Departments, and concluded bis speech with an appeal 
for an elective change in the system of Government. Otherwise, 
he told the Government that they must be prepared to carry on the 
administration without the moral support of the Assembly. Referring 
to the Finance Department. Le bitterly complained about the policy ot 
ever-increasing expenditure, while there had not been a corresponding 
growth in the average income per head of Ibc population, After 
alluding to the Salt Tax and its Certification by the Viceroy, Pandit 
Malaviya said that after the War, people expected that the taxation 
imposed during extraordinary times would be removed; but their hopes 
were frustrated and more taxes had been imposed. The Government 
had not placed the Currency question on a sound basis* nor had they 
established a State Bank with facilities in every District and Taluq. 
As regards the Army. Pandit Malaviya strongly pleaded for the im- 
mediate disbandment of the 27,000 British troops at present employed 
for internal security, which was a matter for the ordinary police and 
not for the military. In India there was greater peace and order than 
in any other country. What, was wanted was a large National policy, in 
which some ichoola in the country would be required, as in England* to 

select suitable lads for the Army and give them the necessary train- 

ing, but the situation at present was very disappointing with one Debra 
Dun College with 70 students ! ! I Alluding to the proposed separat on 
of Railway Finances from General Finance be said that India could 
not forget that so many as 800 crores of the taxpayers' money had 
been spent on railways during the last several decades. A good deal 
of saving could be made in Railway expenditure, if ihe rolling stock 
was manufactured in India, and this could not be done without help- 
ing iron and steel works in India. The Pandit urged the Government 

to set apart fi ty crores for the purpose. In this connection, the 

Pandit gave his support to the proposed policy of protection 
to the Tata Iron and Steel works, and urged Government to publish 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board and act upon them without 
delay, as otherwise it would be a great disaster to the Tatas. Pro- 
tection was also needed to other industries, and the cotton excise 
duty or, if that could not be done, to increase^ the import duty on 
cotton without wtueb, he said, it was impossible for India to compete 
with energetic Japan. As regards the Public Works Department, the 
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speaker referred to what he called the criminal waste of public money 
OQ new Delhi and urged the appointment ot a Committee to go into 
the matter. Lastly, he referred to the Home Department, and 
criticised it as a mismanaged Department. He asked the Govern- 
ment to start with a clean state by releasing all those who bad 
been imprisoned during the last few years under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, under ihe tseditious Meetings Act and under such 
other measures. CoociuJing he said : “ Remember that a change has 
come in India. You must recognise the change in the Assembly. 
Here, we, in the Assembly, are anxiou^i to co-operate with you, and 
treat with you. Are you. un your part, willing to co-operate with us 
by orderin f the release of al those who have been imprisonsd in the 
name ol law and order ? We want our grievances to be settled 
before we vote the supply. Unless there is an early effective change 
in the system of Government. 1 lell the Government that they must 
be prepared to carry on the administration witnout the moral support 
of those who have come here." 

Mr. HARCHANDRAi VISHINDAS also attacked the Salt duty, and 
in the matter ot the Military imjiusition said that they should follow 
a more humanising policy such as agriculture, roads and education on 
the frontier than the policy of constant military preparedness. 

Mr. JINNAH confined bis observations to military expenditure* He 
said that the question of the strength of the fighting tioops must no 
doubt be determined by the Commander-in- Chief, but he asked whetler 
the saving suggested by doing away with the British tioops could not 
be effected without in any way affecting the ffghiing troops. 
Secondly, by the increase of Indian troops in the place of the British, 
a considerable saving could be effected. Mr. Jinnah quoted Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald's writings to show that halt ot the Army in India was for 
Imperial purpiosea and must be paid out of the Imperial Exchequer. 
Then, again, be said that there were 1,078 officers in the Indian 
portion of the Army in India, and if they were to proceed at the 
rate of ten cadets a year, hew long would it take to completely 
Indianise the Army? When would the time come? (voices "Never"). 
Mr. Jinnah said that tbe present scheme was negligible and the 
selection ol cadets was confined to men whose family hi.'tory was 
looked into. 

He would like to see an Indian sitting by the Commander-in- 
Chiel’s side to see that the Indian Army was made a really National 
Army. Uofortunately. the Government of India Act did not permic 
it. and be hoped that tlie Act would soon be changed. He 
pointed out that he wanted the army in India on the dominion 
model. On the one band. Indianisation of tbe Commissioned ranks 
of the Army must proceed, and on the otlier band, the territorial 
Army must be developed to make it a really effective line of 
defence, which would give opportunity to all classes ol Indians to 
take part in defence. So far, efforts in conneciion with the Tenitoriai 
Force had been very unsatiEfactoiy, and very slow. Mr. Jinnah said 
that if Lord Rawlinson was ready the Commander-in-Chief ol the 
Assembly, he ought to very earnestly devote himself to tbe task ot 
evolving a definite scheme in respect of ludiauisatiou and not make 
India wait for 200 years by the recruitment ot ten cadets a year. 

The Commander-in-Chief explained that two hundred years bad 
been apparently calculated on the basis that ten cadetes would be 
taken fur all time to come. On the other band, he had recently 
sanctioned an increase of students at Debra Dun College in order lo 
be able to increase the number of cadets. 
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Mr. Jionah welcomed it, but asked the Commander-In-Chief and 
Government to make an earnest endeavour to come with a definite 
scheme, making a substantial beginning and not a mere eye-wash. 

The Govbbniibiit Reply 

After Mr. Jinnah bad spoken, Sir BASIL BACKETT stood up and 
addressed the House for ^o minutes. There was a definite responsibility 
placed before th's House in coming to a decision as to bow to make 
proper use of the surplus of three hundred and thirty six lakhs. It 
was only Mr. Shanmukam Chettiar who suggested an alternalivc 
method of meeting the situation if the Salt-Tax was to be brought 
down, and that was by debiting to capital 180 lakhs of railway an- 

nuities. On the other band, Pundit Malaviya bad treated this House 
to. hour's elpgo^t fioV of incorrect statements, which the House 
was now get ling 'accustcm^d to, but there w£s ho prSOttcil 'proposal Of 
meeting the situation if the Salt-Tax was reduced to one rupee and 

four annas per maund. No doubt, the Pandit bad referred to the 

imposition of an increased import duty on cotton goods, but the 

effect of such an imposition would, according to Sir Basil Blackett, be 
six times the cost to the average Indian villager. Then, Sir Basil 
Blackett quoted figures to show that the military expenditure was not 
increasing, but slowly decreasing, bis figures showing a decrease of 
Eome 3 crorea in three years in a total of 63 crores II 

The real problem was to increase India's prosperity by way 
of more money properly spent, so said the finance Member. 

If the Government was to spend mere money on beneficial 

services, they must have the support of the representatives 
of the peip'e. and that was one of the things which the 
Refoims Act brought within India's reach. If the Salt Tax was 
not reduced to one Rupee and 4 annas, and maintained at 2 
Rupees, then the Government would be able to invest the proceeds in 
education, sanitation, and other services 1 I 1 This was not an argument 
meant to catch votes, but was placed in all earnestness and siocetity, 
and in the interest of India If the Salt Tax was not put at Ks. z 
per maund, there would be no relief in Provincial Contributions. 
As regards the "windfall” which bad been criticised, the Finance 

Member said that this windfall was seen last year. It was on 
the tree, but fell only this year. Government was not in a position 
to make any reductiou in the cotton excise duty this year. Pro- 
ceeding, Sir Basil Blackett referred to the criticisms of Lord 
Olivier's reference in the House of Lords to the Salt Tax and 
the support of the Salt Duty at Rs. 2 per maund. Obviously, 
Lord Olivier was explaining to the House of Lords the reasons for 
what be described as the general feeling expressed in India. It was, 
therefore, very unfair that the Secretary of State should be accused in 
this House of stabbing tba Government of India in the back without the 
opportunity of defence being put up in its behalf, but since realising 
the things that bad been said about Lord Olivier, the Government of 
India made a special request to the Secretary of State as to what 
his intention was in that matter, and be had explained in the way 
he (Sir Basil) bad ju 5 t stated. 

Mr. Patel asked : Will the Finance Member lay on the table a 
copy of the telegram he sent to the Secretary of State f To this Sir 
Bas I replied: "I do not propose to lay anything on the table", 
much to the amusement of tba House. 

Th€ general disensUon on ike Budget having conehidtd the Eouse ad- 
joumed for voting on specific demands to the 10th March, 



Vot ing on the Budget 

Refusal to Grant Supplies 

MARCH lOTH 19U 

On March loth the great Budget debate on the voting on 
demands was held. The Assembly met at ii a.m. amidst tense 
excitement with above 120 membeis present — a record attendance 
during the session. The result 01 the voting^ was a forgegonc conclusion, 
ae the Nationalists by a three-fourths majoiity bad decided to refuse 
the first dcmano. The Swarajists and the Government side were 
equally matched, and 7 Independents, whom neither party claimed, 
held the key to the situation. 

When question time was over, all eyes turned to Ft. Nehru, but 
to the surprise of many Dr, Gour rose. He asked a question of which 
he had given v^rivate notice to the Home Member. He drew attention 
to the special cable in the ‘Statssman’ stating that a Cabinet Commit- 
tee had been set up to consider Indian aflairs and to consult the members 
of the Secretary of Stat< 's Council. He drew attention to the state- 
ment in the ‘Daily Herald’ that members of Parliament would be con- 
eulted and repreaentaiives of Indian opinion would be allow'cd to 
Fubmtt tbeir views. He also asked for information regarding the lunc- 
tions of this Committee, the scope of its enquiry, and as to what 
steps the Government had taken to institute their departmental enquiries. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey said that be bad agreed to answer the ques- 
tion because the Assembly might be interested in the matter, even 
though be was not able to give a very full and satisfactory answer. 
Ibe news that a Cabinet Committee had been foimed was correct 

and he had cabled the Secretary of State lor further informatioD. 
As for the power of consultation by that Committee, be did not 
possess any information about it. Ihc Cabinet Committee was already 
in operation. As soon as be received information about its scope 
and procedure, he would communicate it to the House. 

When this question was bemg discussed seme thought that it was 

inspired, and that it was a new dodge of Sir Malcolm to divide the 
nationalist votes in the Assembly by bolding up false hopes of a 
Cabinet Committee. A stream of questions at once poured in from 
all sides. Sir Malcolm Ha ley was an^werless, as he had asked for more 
details which bad not yet come. But four questions cleared the issue. 
Mr. Chamanlal asked whether it was not the part of the general 

policy of Labour to set up committees attached to all departments. 
*'That may be so" — said the Home member. 

Mr. Pal asked : was that committee going to abrogate the Home 
member's Departmental enquiry committee ? 

‘Certainly not' was Sir Malcolm's emphatic reply. 

‘Would Jt undertake revision of the Govt, of India Act’, asked Mr. 
Jtnnah The Home member confessed that be was a drying well and 
had nothing more to give. 

Pandit Moti Lai thereupon pricked the bubble aud asked the 
Home member to divulge the text of ibe Government's cable to the 
Secy of State. The Home Member said tliat they bad cabled for 
information, m view of the budget d .‘cussior. 

This reply gave the clearest indication that the Government bad 
tried to See if another bait could be thrown to divert the votes of 
those who were le‘S wary of the Govt's methods. However Dr. Gour 
and Mr. Pal suggested the postponement of the debate till the reply 
was received but Sir Malcolm opposed adjournment and did not 
promise further reply within th e.s days. 

24 
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DEMAND UNDER ‘^CUSTOMS". 

Sir CHARLES INNES next moved for a demaod for graata of 
•over Rs. 71.84,000 under the bead * Customs'. 

In view of the fact that the policy of total refusal of graata 
vras going to be discussed, Dr, GDur moved for au adjouramsat of the 
debate for three days within which time, he thoughc, a reply might 
come from the Secretary of State. 

The Home Member made it plain that the despatch of a reply 

Tested with the Secretary, and that he did not think it would come 

within three days. 

The President said that he could not accept the motion, but 
Members wouid have another chance when the voting on the Finance 
Bill comes. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, referring to the notices of reducuon, pointed 
out that as motions for omission had been given notice of. he wanted 

to know whether those could be moved in the form in which they 

were given, and suggested that such notices should be discussed first. 

Pandit Motilal and Mr Patel explained that according 10 rules, 
they were right in moving for the omission of demands. 

The President said that if Pandit Motilal insisted on his motion 
for amendment, the Chair would let him do so. He also poiuted out 
that iu the discussion uuder Customs, he would, iu view of the general 
leelmg in the House, permit the consideration of bigger issues first. 

V z. ih? question of total rejection on general grounds, but that 
the discussion in respect ol other beads must be co.ifined to those 
heads. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

PANDIT MOriLAL moved for the total omissi'^n of the grant 
under Customs He made it clear that be had no grievance against 
the Customs Department as it 'was, and that his moiion 1 elated to it 
because it happened to be the first demand lor grant. He said : 

My grievance is not agamst this or that branch of administration, 
but against the entire administration of the Government of India. Ihe 
reasons are the very unsatisfactory and disappointing nature of the 
response made by the Government to the resolution passed by the 
majority on the subject of the establishment of Responsible Govern- 
ment in India. 1 may inform the House, and specially some of the 
more nervous members of it. that it has nothing whatever to do with 
what has been described as wrecking or destroying — the policy of Non- 
Co-Operation. It is a perfect y consUtulional and legitimate means ot 
bringing the various grievances of India to the notice of the Govern- 
menr, and when other remedies have Jailed this is the only course 
open to people who still have outstanding grievances. 1 know that 
the grants will be restored, and that we sball be knocking oqr heads 
In vain against the treasnry gates, but this is the strongest form of 
protest." 

Continumg. Pandit Motilal quoted extensively from well-known 
writers 00 the English and French Ccnstiiution aud the rights iu 
respect of voting on the Budget to point out that the supplies 
depended upon the rrdiess of grievances, and that if, since i;h4, this 
method had not been resorted to in England, it was due to the develop* 
ment of the Constitution, which made it impos-ible for any Government 
to resist the will of the people. He also quoted from the speech of 
Fox during the days of Pitt, showing that Fox justifiid the refusal to 
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vote funds in extieme cases. Drawing a distinction between free 
people and the b aves of an abso ute monarchy, the Pandit asked the 
Houte to keep in view this distinction that in tbe case 
of a free peopie the refusal to vote meant tbe paralysis of tbe adminis- 
tration. But in the case of slaves, it only meant knocking 
their heads against ihe gates of the treasury, as tbe demand would be 
restored. He sa d that while this weapon for tbe refusal of tbe vote 
was rusting in England, they in India had to forge it as a new 
weapon. The Assembly was helpless in respect of the budget, and* 
could not exercise its independent judgment for tbe benefit of tbe 
people, because the po\aer of Ceitification could nullify anything they 
did. They were something like cbildien playing at soldiers. There was 
all the parapfaeinalia of a Parliamentary show without tbe substance. 

He said that Loid Olivier's statement had sent a cold wave 

thioughout the country, and it bad been declared by tbe country as 
totally UDSatisiaclory and di^appolnting. Lord Olivier had accused us 
that we WLuid not play. Tbe fact is that wc refuse to play an 
unfair game in which both sides do not get equal chances and 

advantages. No immediate or eaily prospect of the revision of tbe 
rules is held out. It is only stated : We will see whether we can- 

not find within the rules something to make actual play more fair to 
you and more lair to us. So far as the revision of the rules is 
concerned, we commit ourselves to nothing". This is all the reply 
that Lcrd Olivier's statement has given to a great deal of expecta- 
tions and to those vbo were building castles in the air. Lord Olivier 
had quoted the manifesto of the Swaraj Party. But while in no 

way committing tbe House to tbe manifesto, the speaker declared 
that tbe debates on the same subject in the last Assembly bad shown 
that exactly tbe same sentiments contained in that manifesto were 
expre.^sed by Mr. Kai gacbai iar. They were sentiments not only of 
the Swaraj Parly but of the whole of India. Lord Olivier had 

admitted that certain things did rankle in Indian minds, but Lord 
Olivier bad not Feen tbe wounds deep r. Possibly, be was not supplied 
with lull information by the Govemment of India. There were scuous 
omissions in the list of grievances. Pandit Moiilal expressed bis 
appieciation of the ccnciliatory manner and courageous ciitcsm and 
observations of tbe Secretary of State regaidng General Dyer, the 
sttel-liame speech, Kenya, and the Salt Tax (which, he was sorry to 
find, had been minimised in a subsequent explanation). Tbe reference 
to Mr. Gandhi was particularly courageous, and look away, to a 
certain extent, the sting from tbe action of the Government of India 
in taking away all grace from tbe release by putting it on medical 
grounds. But among the omissions in Ihe speech were the Rowlait 
Act end tbe indiscriminate repieasion and oppression that followed in 
the campaign cl repression, in the application of the Grim nal Law 
Amendment Act, and tbe Gutukabag affair which really exasperated 
the Sikhs. As for Non-co-operation, tbe far-sighted statesman Mr. 
Gokbale had admitted in 1905 that if tbe humiliation of Indians 
continued, co-operation with the bureaucracy would no longer be 
possible. But when they came to judge tbe actual leapcnsc, they 
found that the Secretary of State did not go beyond ibe Home 
Member. There is the patient bleeding to death, and the Surgeon 
replies I am preoccupied, and 1 must lake my own limc 10 get 
ready to stop the bleeding." Pandit Motilal was glad that Mr, 
Montagu's phrase that tbe British were the most determined people 
on earth bad not been repeated by Lord Olivier, because determ na- 
tion waa not tbe heritage of the Bnii&her only, it was a human 
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qaality, more human la those who stood hv their rights than la those 
who withheld the right of others. Lord Oiivier had said that the 
Government of India provided a seiworthy vessel. My answer is 

that it may be a seaworthy vessel, bat it i^ not big enough for the 

millions of Indians who have to be carried to the other shore. 

The speaker next quoted from a published letter of Mr. MacDonald 
stating that the chanire in Governmental m ichinery should aim at 
changing the Viceroy's Council into a Cabinet responsible to 

the people's representatives, and to give India control over her 

finances. Mr. MacDonald had expressed the hope that wisdom may 
help the two people to arrive at that solution. Pandit Motilal there- 
fore asked Labour to deliver the goods. As for the refusal of supplies, 
it was merely a sign of irritation. They were taking the strongest 
step possible, and it would be a misfortune if it fell flat. He 

appeiled to all. and particularly to the Indian elected members who, 
he was sure, would vote with him in refusing supplies- 

Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY said that Pandit Motilal Nehru had 

been perfectly frank in admitting that the Government would have 
to use their reserve power in the case of a refusal of supplies 
in the interests, according to Sir Malcolm, of the Indian people. 
The Pandit had realised the eflect of their refusal of expenses 
under Customs, which brought them forty five crores of revenue. 
He knew that the vote would take away the chances of 

Protection to the steel industry, and that if the Customs establish- 
ment were abolished, industrial India would be the first to 
execrate the Pandit’s name. (Laughter) The Pandit's real object 

was, therefore, not to abolish the Customs Department, but to call 
atteotion to the grievances and to cause the Government the maximum 
embarrassment so that he might, in the most emphatic manner, call 
attention to the grievances under which India is suffering. The Home 
Member did not want as be said adroitly to enter into an academic dis- 
cussion about the question of refusal of supplies before the redress of grie- 
vances, nor would be discuss consti'utional histoiy, as was done by the 
mover. He wanted to make it dear to those whose votes the Pandit had 
sought, whether they bad good reasons for adopting that course, 
whether the grievances were really so great as to justify that course, 
and whether the response of the Secretary of State bad been so 
incomplete as to justify that course, and before they voted, they must 
see that the course was not only justified but would actually benefit 
their cause. Pandit Motilal bad said that the patient was bleeding, 
and the physician wanted time. " It may be that the physician la 
undir the necessity oi taking due precaution that bii diagnosis is 
correct" (just like the precaution of ihe monkey dividing the loaf!)- It 
may be, Sir, that we are practical rather that idealistic. It may 
be that we have been determined to see, first of all, before further 
advance was made, as to what are the difficulties in the actual 
administration of our present con^titut on. There is no country in 
Europe which depends, as India does, for its stability and material 
progress on its administrative and Governmental institutions. I do not 
care what the implications of that may be. But it is nevertheless a 
fact, as we maintain, that you cannot force the pace of political 
advance so fast and in advance of administrative and legislative 
institutions. Our reply is based on one consideration, that evolution 
should be' an orderly and harmonious one. We stand lor progress bv 
stages. We considered that, in the circumstances, it was impossible to 
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accept any resolution the purport of which was thit ttiea- stages 
should be disregarded. That is why wa oppDsed Mr, Rangachariar's 
proposition. We are told that we oppaiied the Round Tab'e Con- 
ference almost with bitterness. 1 resent any suggestion that wa 
opposed it because we were not prepared to take counsel with men, 
whether inside or outside the Assembly, whose views differed from 
ours. We opposed it because it seemed to disregard the necessity of 
progress b^ stages, and because it appeared to us to be based on the 
ground that the British Parliament is not the arbiter of progress to 
be made in India. We finally opposed it because we thought it an 
ineffective machinery for the purpose.** As for the point whether 
obsTuction was justified, the Home Member said: ‘'If we had shown 
an indication that we desire to go back upon the solemn pledges of 
the British people, then, perhaps, extreme steps of this nature might 
be justified. We do not say so. We are in earnest in going towards 
the same goal, though by a different me hod." 

Continuing, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that he need not dilate on 
the point whether the course suggested was constitutional or not 
in view of India*s internal conditions. The Hon. Pandit realised the 
effect of such a vote on Parliament. Also, there were certain dangers 
if the refusal of supplies was followed by a refusal to sanction 
taxation. The matter could not stop there. There must follow a 
movement outside the Assembly. 

Mr. Devakiprasad Sioha : Bound to I 

The Home Member, resuming, said that the members of the 
Swaraj Party had declared that the country was not fit for Civil 
disobedience, and that they would be able to control their fellows, 

although previous experience was not enou-aging. But they mi:ht 
sow the wind and others might reap the whirlwind. However, he 
would urge them to realise the cousequences of any such mass 
movement in the country and its effect on the progress of Responsible 
Government and what would be the effect of this obstruction on the 
political mentality of the Indian people. He was one of the many 
officers of his Service who had been brought within the orbit of 

politics. His Service men accepted the August Declaration because 
they thought that its principle was correct, though they foresaw 
difficulties even then, but they loyally (?) set to work the new 

Constitution. Even now, he admitted that the machinery contaided 
several anomalies, and even illogicalities involved in the working of 
a transitional system. **We are willing to do our best to smooth 

over those difficulties, but if this vote is carried, many of us will 
view it with regret, with resentment, because it must be a manifesta- 
tion of unreasonableness on the part of the Assembly (voice of no, no); 
it would al«o check the orderly and harmonious progress of India towards 
Responsible Government (voices of no, no). It U because of that 
and of that alone that I ask those who might have felt tempted to 
vote with the Pandit to think in time whether the step suggested 
will retard or advance the progress of the ideal which they have at 
heart." 

Other Speakes 

Mr. Abhyankar emphasised that the doctrine of grievances before 
supplv should not have a different meaning in India. He appealed 
to all, including the official Indians, to carry Pt. Metilal's motiDu. 

Mr. Bepin Ch. Pal found himself between two inexorablcs and ex- 
claimed in anguish : what am I to do ? He could not vote for the 
Govt., neither could he join Pt. Motilal. (A voice ; resign .) He 
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acccted Govt, of not laying all their cards oh the table as the 

Pundit bad more honestly done. 

Mr. PATEL recognised that the decision of the Nationalists was an 
extreme one, but he considered that it was justifiable in the cir- 

cumstances created by the Government. There were certain facta which 
bad a direct connection with their present action, and they should be 
brought forward prominently. There were the grinding poverty of the 
people and the fact that millions died of pestilence, facts which 
tundrcds of years of British rule had not prevented. 

There was also the further fact that since the so-called Reforms 

thonsands of people bad been sent to jail, including some of the most 

respected people in the land. 

He referred to the impiisonment of Mr. Gandhi, the All Brothers, 
and several other politicians. He referred also to the diseases 

prevailing in India, and extremely slew progress in education, and 

asked the Govemment whether they were willing to co-operate 

with the Swarajists on the terms of the Swarajists. "Wc want you 

to carry on the administration of the country by veto and by 

certification. We want you to treat the Government of India Act 
as a scrap of paper, which 1 am sure it is. If the Viceroy certifies, 
what then I Nothing but a mass movement lor non-payment of taxes. 
We want you to either accept our demands or dr.ve us to the ma&s 
movement. The responsibility ^ill be yours. 1 want to obstruct the 
Government at every step. 1 wish Fhndit Moti’al Nehru would allow 
me to do so. -(Laughter). Even now, we give you one more chance, 
but if you don't trust me, I don’t trust you either. You must mend 
your ways or we must make you mend your ways. Unless you mend 
at once. India will not be a bed of roses for you. 

Sir SIVASWAMI IYER spoke as an apologist of the Labour 
Govt, in England. He said tlat he was unable to support the 

motion of Pandit Molilal Nebtu because be considered that it was not an 
efficacious method of achieving their object. He recognised the spirit 
of fairness and anxiety which breathed through Pandit Motilal Nehru's 
speech, but the House must understand the difficult position of the 
Labor Party in England, and the circumstances in which Lord Olivier 
bad to make that speech in the House of Lords. In the opinion of 
tl^ speaker. Loid O ivier's speech was not unsatisfactoiy. It was 

ir spired with sympathy, and be asked whether it was possible to ex- 
pect more at that stage. The occasion for making a protest had net 
yet arisen, and he therefoie deplored the s'nng expressions of ppinion 
Item hs Nationalist friends. Refusal of supplies would not be able 
to hurt the Gcvercmint, but it would be injuring their own repu- 
tation, and meking the people suffer for want of proper beneficial 
services. He knew there was no use trying to convert the Swarajists, 
whom he attacked, who had come determined to reject he budget. He 
made strong appeal to those Independents who got themselves 
entangled with the Swarajists to disengage themselves from the 
tangle. 'The responsibility for any consequence of adopting Pandit 
Motilal's motion would not be on the Government but on themselves. 

Grant Refused. 

After Mr. Cbatterji of the Govt, of India had spoken, closure was 
applied. 

The motion of Pandit Molilal Nehru for the rejection of the 
demand was pressed to a division and carried amiat loud 
aon-cfficial applause by 63 to 56 votes. 
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Sir Parahottamdai'Thakurdas, Mr. Pal. aal D:. Gdut remviaeJ neutral. 

Taxes o.s [ncomb Kbjectbd. 

The next heal wjli a derninl of R4. G . i ^ i . o-io uuler the held 
taxes on income. Mr. Patel move I f )r the rejection of ths demand, 
and did not make any 8 p.;ech. H3 conteatei himself vrith the observa- 
tion that the same reasons watch impelle 1 them to rejecc the 
former item also stood against this. 

Sir Bisil Blackett opposed the motion. 

Sir Purshotamdas and Mr. Ramt Iyengar asked t e S varajists nit 
to press this motion, as they hal already achieved their object of 
protesting against the Government’s attitude on the R3f)rmi qussrion 
by refusing the first supply under Customs. It w luld hs better, they 
thought, to adopt the policy of discriminating obstruciion, and discuss 
each head on its merits. Mr. Pal declared tha*' if the Swarajists 
pressed this motion, be would be compiled to vote with the Govern- 
ment. and not even r main neutral. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Dr. D. P. Singha asked the non-officials, 
in the name of consistency, to reject this item as well. 

The motion of Mr. Patel lor the rejection of the demand was 
carried by a majority of one vote there being 61 for and 60 against it. 

Mr. B. C. Pal and Sir Purshottamdas fhakurdas this time threw in 
their weight with the Government. 

Mr. K. Kama Iyengar and Mr. Hubilas SirJa who- voted with 
the nationalists in the fi st demand now voted agiias". them anl 
with the Govt. 

Salt Demand Rujibcted 

The next demand was for Rs. 10.655,000 under Salt. 

Before the Salt demand was put to vots Mr. Calvert (official. 
Punjab) pointed out the gravity of the proposal, because, if the 
machinery for ihe p'oductiou of the Salt Tax came to a stanjstili, it 
would mean seiious consequences to the Northern India populatioi. 

Pandit MoLi'al Nehru pointed out that the Governmeut bad already 
indicated in respect of iwo previous demands that they would restore 
them. If th.3y dil not restore the Salt demand, it would be a proof 
of how far they eared fir the welfare of the pc^pe ol India. 

Sir Basil B'ackett said that if the Assembly had acted foolishly,, 
the Government would not act foolishly. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurd is urged strongly that the House should 
not vote against this demand, which touched them most vitally. 

Mr, Lokhare and Mr. Mehta supported Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
Mr. Mehta said that India could produce salt without any Goverameat 
help, and asked the Government to give a trial to Indians by abolish- 
ing the Department lor a year I 

The omission of the Salt demand was moved by Mr. Doraiswami 
Aiyangar, and carried by a majority of 62 against 53. 

Opium Demand Rejected 

The next demand for grant ol Rs. 20.731,000 under the head 
^*Opium'’ was similarly rejected by 62 to 57 votes. 

'Ihe Houu then adjournid to the nest day. 
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Ihe JoUiuivg is the Diviikn Liti cn Ft. FlotUal Fehru^s mcticn Jor 
fetal rejection of the Custom Demand : — 

Division List 

AYES-63. NOES-56. 


Fama clacdia Bao 
V. J. lalel 
M . Jim ab 

A. bariiai t\azni lyea^ar 
yeikatapathi Br7u 

K. 0. Nerpy 
K, V. Btddy 
t^baomiikbam Cbttty 

M. E. i^cbaija 
Duiaiewami lyeapar 

N. r. Keikai 

K Bama Iyengar 
iSadaaiva Bhat 
F. A. E. Jfdani 
E. E. Nambiyar 
E O. Ldbikare 

D. V. Bdvi 
JaiunadaB Mdila 
Eabiuiblai Lalbliai 

B. Ray 

T. C. Gciewami 
yakc(b C. Aiiif 
AD'a<D8lh Halt 
Kazini Ali 
Abrul Eaiiiu 

E. B. tay 
lilauDg Eon 
Bbambadaya! UiKia 
M, B. Abbyatkar 
Sf'ih Gnvindarlao 
bbe'kh Eidvtai 

M, B. Aney 
SaimiDllati Kban 
kJ. M. IMalaviyti 
l.ala HaLfcrn] 


Matilal Nebru 
Lala Dunieband 
Bbyama ( baTan 
Sbatnial Ntbiu 
Nawab bmail Ebau 
(\ 8. Banpa Iyer 
Rirbenlal Ntbiu 
tbamanial 
Saidar Gulab Singb 
Gaya Pia^ad SiLgb 
Nilkanta Daa 
SbarfiBz Hnscain Kban 
Maolvi M, Bbalee 
B, Daa 

Haripiaead Lai Enmar 
Gangananad Bicgli 
Devaki Fra»ad Bingh 
Naiaiu Dbg 

Er^liia Eanla Malaviya 
Haika/ar.aih Mina 
Maul VI Yacoob 
Yotaf Imam 
Bbaikb Badiq HaeGan 
T. R. Pbopkan 
E. E Cbaura 
Eariar Bibgh 
Lala I'yare lal 
Haibilaa Sardar 


Sir Gordon Fiaaer 
,, Bivaewami Iyer 
Muthiah Cbettiar 
Mr, WilaoD 
Sir Campbell Bbodee 
Mr, M. Sebmeade 
Saidai b. A. Dalai 
Sir Chimaulal Beialvad 
Mr. E. C. Boy 
,, Darcy Lindeay 
,, ShamB-nz Zuba 
,) N. M. Dumaflia 
Prince Akraiu Huspain 
Mr. All Uhiuiibuii 
„ Emily 
», S G GboFe 
Sit Henry Siaityon 
Dr. L. K. Hyaer 
Mr. Homne 
,, A V. Ivor 
Eawab K. Abdul Quyam 
Mr. S N Nag 
,, Allen 
,, Pileber 

Gulam Bari Makbdum 
Bajan Bakbah Sbali 
N. M. JoFbi 
Captain Hira Bingli 
„ Ajab Ehan 
Mr. Abmed Ali Eban 
Maalvt A bill EaBBiiu 
Col. Gidney 
Sayed M. iBmail 

and 23 Officials 
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Voting on the Budget~2nd Day— March 11th 1924 

PT. MOTILAL NEHRU’S STATEMENT 

Next day before the House resumed discussion on the demands 
for grants Panrit Motilal rose ti make a statement about the policy 
nf the Nationalist Party. He said f^at yesterday be spoke on behalf 
of the Nationalist Party as a whole, and not for the Swarajist 
section of it. when he said that their intention, by passing motions 
for omission of grants, was to establish a principle. He had further 
made it clear that yesterday's position had nothing to do with what 
was called the ‘wrecking’ programme of the Swarajists, the Nationalist 
Party had r ow decided, having establishel the principle which they 
maintained, that they wou'd let the remaining demands fjr grants be 
discussed in the ordinary course. He hoped that the Treasury Benches 
would receive the statement in the spirit in which it was made. 

This statement, coming so suddenly after the - great Nationalist 
victory of the day before, surpiised many and was taken by some as 
a new move, by others as a Swarajist climb down. As a matter of 
fact, the two sections cf il-e Nationalists, the Swarajists and the Inde- 
penderts, bad come to a working arrangement that to establish the 
principle of redress of grievances before grant of supplies the latter 
would support the obstructionist tactices of tbe Swarajists, but that 
once tbe principle is established, obstruction should not be pushed to 
extremes. This was made clear by Mr. Jinnah who followed. 

Mr. Jhinah 

Mr. jinnah, as a member of the Nationalist Party, entirely endorsed 
what Pandit Motilal had said. I further want to make it clear that 

the Nationalist Party, in this House, do not stand for any wrecking 

programme. Tbe Nationalist Party wants to work in this Assem- 

bly and nothing more. We stand to pursue a policy and a 
programme of a constitutional character. There is no idea in tbe minds 
of the Nationalist Party that we wish to resort to Civil Disobedience, 
that we want revolution, that we want to cany on a campaign of 
non-payment of taxes. We condemn tbe Government of India. We 
condemn the Secretary of State. That was why we passed a resolution 
here by an overwhelming majority putting forward our demand for 
Reforms. You have not satisfied us, and we wanted, therefore, in the 
clearest possible manner, to record our protest, our condemnation, 

disapproval, of tbe way in which you have managed it. We 
also recognise that there are difficulties, but you have entirely failed 
so far to satisfy us. Therefore, 1 do not wish the Government to 
allege anything else beyond what I have stated in this House, nor do 
we wish that any impression should be created abroad that we stand 
for anything else." 

Sir M. Hailby 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, however, inspite of the clearest assur- 
ance to the contrary, persisted in denying ihat any principle has been 
established, and once more tried to drive a wedge between Mr. Jinnah 
and Pt. Nehru. He said ; Pandit Moiilal Nehru has asked that 
the Treasury Benches should express approval of tbe action which bis 
Party now proposes. The Treasury Bench is unable, and does not 
desire to go into any question regarding the internal politics of the 
Nationalist Party. We are not fully aware of its composition. 1 do no 
discredit to it when 1 say that up to the moment we have had some 
doubt as to its policy, or indeed, if it has any one policy. When we 

25 
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are tol 4 that they have eetabjished their prlDQlple by the voles of 
yesterday, we take the liberty to doabt ie. Whea we are told that 
they have proved anything at all by their votes of yesterday, we 
equally take the liberty to retain our own opinion on the subject. 
Ihey now desire* I understand, not to press their motions for the 
complete re usal of grants. We have no desire to challeoge that 
decision. With regard to what Mr. Jinnah has sail, 1 will only say in 

Tep'y that 1 have not any deure to associate his section ol the 

Nationalist Party with the programme to which he referred. 1 was 
careful yesterday, in spsaking on the subject, to say that we do not 
charge them with any such intentions. I was careful to limit myself 
to reminding the House that we had had previous experience of mass 
movements in India and desired to see no recurrence of those expe- 
riences, Mass movements we may perhaps see, but we do not wish 

to charge his friends with a wish to promote revolution or wreckage. 
We are both here, for the moment, on the floor of the House, fighting 
out a Constitutional issue, and have no desire, for the moment, to 
look outside or to forecast anything that might happen off the floor of 
this House. For the present, we are content to fight out a constitu- 
tional issue in constitutional ways- One of those ways is the free and 
open discussion of all the demands put forward by the Government for 
its expenditure We are perfectly prepared to undertake that discussion." 

Demands for giants therefore took their normal course. On the 
demand under Excise members expressed strong views in favour ot 
of Prohibition and Pundit Malaviya asserted that the excise po icy 
was one of the many black spots in British administration of India. 
A vote of censure was passe i by reduang the demani under Forests 
by Rs. loo because tne Dehra Dun scheme for full training in India 
had not bsen yet given effect to. 

The main discussion of the day centred round the Railway bud- 
get which has swollen beyond all proponions during the last ten 
years. Swarajists maintained an attitude of benevolent neutra'ity 
ihoughout. Ml. Kaugaswami Iyengar and Mr. Acbarya made useful 
contributions to the debate on Railways. Swarajists were however 
there to support their independent friends in any division that 
might be challenged, and one tnat was challenged in respect ot forest 
they were able to carry by 6o against 51. 

LAND REVENUE DEMAND 

The demand under ' Land Revenue ' was agreed to without discussion. 

EXCISE 

The demand under * Excise ' was next moved. 

Mr. Venkatapatbi Raju, in moving for a reduction of one hundred 
rupees criticised the Excise Administration and pointed out that the 
amount spent on the Excise Department could be well utilised for 
educational purposes. This was carried as mentioned above. 

RAILWAYS. 

The next demand was for Rs. 676*0015,000 under the head Railways. 

Mr. K. RaMA IYENGAR proposed a reduction of this figure by 
ten and three-fourth crores. In moving this proposition, he said that 
be bad put the figure at much less than what he had originally 
Intended. The first item he referred to was working expenses, whiett 
ammounted to 67 crores. This figure was much too high, and should 
be reduced to an appreciable extent* because there hid been extra- 
ordinary leaps in the working expeasea* Mr. Rama Iyengar then went 
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into the details of railway expenditure, and after alluding to the re- 
comendatiOTYB of the Inchcape Committee and the Acvrorth Committee, 
appealed to the Government to effect economy. He suggested that 
this cut con'd be made by redncing the general administration figure by 
two crores of rupees and also bv reducing the provision for engineer- 
ing establishment and bsr various other means. Mr. Rama Iyengar 
mentioned the amounts spent as salaries on a number of highly paid 
officers, especially in the E. 1 . Ry and aopeaied to the House to 
carry his motion for reduction by ten and three-quarter crores. 

Sir CHARLES INNES said that* they had been told that the whole- 
sale refusal of demands had been given up, but Mr Iyengar's motion for 
a cut of no less than io| crores showed that perhaps he had merely 
changed tactics and adopted another form of obstruction He dtd not 
know whether it was all an elaborate joke, and whether Mr. Iyengar 
wanted the House to tak? him seriously. He said that the Inchcape 
Committee had' gone thoroughly into the railway expenses and had 
suggested all possible economies. As for increase in working expenses, 
ihis was not peculiar to India. In Canada and United Kingdom, it 
had doubled, compared with the pre-war expenses, and in the case of 

France, it had gone up six times. The causes which led to this rise 

were entirely outside the control of those managing the Railways. 

Sir PURSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS said that he would not 
endorse the Commerce Member's remarks that Mr, Rama Iyengar should not 
be taken seriously. The speaker felt that although Mr. Iyengar hrid given 
a tall order, be had done well to draw attention to the various 

matters, and the Government should try to examine his figures and 

try to come to some understanding. He said thit the Retrenchment 
Committee had no doubt recommended only 4^ crores, but they wanted 
economy. The speaker admitted that the Government had not yet 
had enough time to give results. He said the comparison with the 
figures of foreign countries was misleading. He thought that as 
Railways involved an expense of about a hundred crores, which was 
half of the total revenues, the Assembly should discuss the railway 
budget separately, and thus have greater time to devoie itself to 
details. 

PANDIT MALAVlYA deplored the tone of Sir Charles Innes' speech. 
It was inconceivable that a responsible member of the Government 

should ridicule members and regard the discussion as an elaborate joke 
and twit them with what bad happened yesterday. Sir Charles Innes 

had not given the House any information necessary for arriViOg ac a 

solution of this question. The Inchcape Committee had recommended 

that each railway should yield five per cent ss dividend. This short 
recommendation was itself a serious condemnaticn of the present 
management of railways What, he asked, was the number of Indians 
in State railways. Amoug the gazetted officers there were 38 per cent 
Indians, and 62 per cent non- Indians. Ibis was not a satisfactory 
state of affairs, A serious effort must be made to reduce the number 
of persons imported from out of India to work in Indian Railways 
and Indians appointed to those po^ts. Then, the other working ex- 
penses bad to be considerably reduced. In order to make all the 
necessary enquiries, there must be a Committee of this House. 

Mr. Ramaebaodra Rao emphasised the need of separation of Rail- 
way Finance from the General Finance and of decentralisation. Mr. 
Hindley. the Chief Commissioner of Railways, deprecated any enquiry 
by a committee of the House as urged by Pt. Malaviya. 

Sir Charles Innes, replying to Pundit Malaviya's point, admitted 
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that Europeans were liberally paid, but at what amount of sacrifice 
they left their Homes and gave their servce to India II 

Pandit Malaviya asked Sir Charles how be would feel if in 
'England foreigners were employed rather than Englishmen ? 

Sir Charles now took shelter under the Government of India Act 
which, he said, laid down increasing association of Indians, and he gave 
figures to ibow that the Railway Department was not lagging 
behind any other Department in giving cfiect to the policy of Indianisa- 
ticD, Railways in India were gigantic business concerns. He said that 
the estimates before the House for the next year were a mere guess, 
and it was impossible to accept big cuts. The House should judge 
the Railways by their actual returns and he showed that during the 
past three years. Railway returns in India were higher than m 
many other countries, particularly higher than that in the United 
Kingdom, if the percentage lor the coming year was to be less than 
in the current year, it was due to the fact that the piogramme 
revenue expenditure, which had been cut down last . year, was to be 
fully met next year. 


Motions Rejected 

Mr. Rama Iyengar’s motion was rejected. 

NSf. RJ^MA iVfiRGAR next moved anoiher cut of three croies 
urdei oidinaiy lepaiis and mamtei acce. He strongly criticised the 
matner in wbich the Goveinment piesented the Railway Budget, 
vlith vas dificunt lum ilat presented by other Dej artenents. He 
Sfc:d that he had caielully gone into the figuies of the various 
blanches cf Railways, and had suggested cuis which, he believed, fell 
t«lcw three which cculd be catiicd out. He further obseivcd ikau 
he led net suggested any reduction in revenue expendiluie, and 
uigcd that the Railway Budget hereafter should be so prepared as to 
show the pemanent lecuriing cost and temporary cost and the 
picgisnmcs of renewals all separate y. Ibis motion tco was rejected. 

The G. I. P. Railway 

Mr. Joshi then moved that the demand under sub'bead *' G. 1. P, 
Railway " be reduced by Rs. loo. The mover complained that the 
G. 1. P, Railway authorities had not recognised the Association of 
their Employees. The right of free association was recognised by the 
International Labour Conference, but the G. I. P. Ry. Agent did net 
even reply to the letters sent to him by the two Assiciations of 
G. 1. P. Railway Employees. Mere couitesy demanded a few lines of 
reply, and the absence of this form of courtesy would not lead to 
happy relations between the employers and the employees. Sometime 
ago, theie was a strike on this Railway in Bombay, and if the 

Association of Employeea had been recognised, the strike could have 
been averted. Ihe report of the Retrenchment Officer of the G. 

1. P. Railway was not published, nor was the recommendation 
of the Officer carried out in regard to the higher Services, 
whereas lull eflect was given to ll o recommendation in respect 

of lower grades cf appointments. This policy bad caused a great deal 
of discontent among the tuboidinale siafi. Ihen there was racial 

discDmlnaiion observed in respect of granting passes and leave lules, 
ard in regard to the promotion of Indians to higher appointments,. 

Mr. Joel's motion was put to vote and rejected. 
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Further Voting on the Budget 

On tbe Assembly meeting on the 12th March discusBion on the 
demand under Railways was resumed. 

Sir PURUSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS moved a reduction of 25 
lakhs. He said that Mr. Hindley's reply as to Indianisation was most 
disappointing and urged that at least 50 per cent, of tbe higher posts 
should be Indianised. He strongly condemned the policy of the Govt, 
in regard to purchase of Ry. Stores which should be purchased through 
the Indian Stores Department. The most disappointing fcture of the 
railway budget was the proposal to write off three crores in respect 
of the fall in the value of stores. That, he said, was due to gross 
neglect by the railway managements which imported stores on an 
extravagant scale. 

Alter Sir Charles Innes had replied on bebalf of Govt. Sir Puru- 
sfaotamdas' motion was put and carried by 38 votes to 43. 

Mr. VENKATAPATHl RAJU next moved for a cut of two crores 
which was rejected by tbe narrow majority of 58 against 56. Mr, Rama 
Iyengar's motion of a reduction of one ciore and 15 lakhs was next 
withdrawn after a short discussion, and then the Railway Demand 
with 23 lakhs less was granted. 

Posts & Telegraphs. 

Discussion then proceeded on the demand under Post & Telegraphs 
which after some discussion was passed. 

On tbe next day March 13th the Legislative Assembly met again to 
continue tbe discussion on the demands for supplies. There was only a 
moderate attandance. moat of the leading Swarajists being absent. 
The reason why they were absent this day was that pledged as they 
were to support the Independents against Government they suffered a defeat 
the day before on Mr. Raju's motion through the action of tbe Independents 
themselves. Mr. Raju was of the latter party and his motion should 
have been supported by other Independents. The Swarajists therefore 
made it plain that their votes were to be sought only when tbe 
Independents agreed amongst themselves. 

Thb Jaito Massacre. 

Pandit M. M. MALAVIYA desired to move the adjournment of the 
House in connection with the Akali question and tbe Jaito affair. This 
was to prevent tbe repetition of tbe previous Jaito massacre. He 
said that the second Jatha. which had recently started, was now 
approaching the place it had started out for. Had Government with- 
drawn the order for the Jatba only to approach in parties ot fifty or 
not ? The Jatha had made it clear that they only wanted to read 
the * Grantha Sahib ' and that they Intended no violence whatever. 
wanted an assurance from Government that tbe order had been with- 
drawn as also the order requiring the Jatha to leave the Guidwara 
as soon as they had finished the reading of their Scripture ; if these 
orders had not been withdrawn then the position was a delicate one. 
He was anxious to avoid a repetition of what bad occurred on February 
21. Tbe public declaration of those who were conducting the Jatha 
made it clear that they had no political objects in .view. 

Here the Presid^t told the speaker that he must rule him out of 
Older for the reasons he had given on a previous occasion. 

Tbe Pandit begged that the l^esident would reconsider the matter 
in view of tbe fact that his previous decision was based on the rule 
which related to discussioDB dealing with Indian States. The Jatha. 

26 a 
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was now in BritiMi territory and he hoped that an opportunity would 
be given ior venlilating the matter. 

Dr. Goui repeated that the patty was yet in British territory and 
he could not see that they contravened any rule by asking for a 
discussion. Mr. D. P. Smgha referred the President to May's Parliamentary 
Practice which laid down that where the members and the Speaker were 
in doubt as to the interpretation cf rules, the sense of the House should 
be sought. Sir Freder ck Whyte said that unlike the H. of Commons, under 
the Standing Ordeis here, tbe maintenance of orderly debate and the 
interpretation of rules rested with the Chair. As for the point raised 
by Dr. Gour be said that if the Jatha was still in British territory 
the maiter could be raised in the Punjab Council. 

Mr. Jmnah said that the matter was definite and urgent and he 
wanted Government to take steps to prevent any repetition of the 
deplorab'e occuirences in February. 

Tbe President ruled this also out of order. Pt. Malaviya then asked 
if instructions had been given to the Administrator at Nabha against 
shooting. To th s no leply was given by tbe Government. 

Mr. Venkatapati raju wanted to know whether the question could 
be discussed under general administration and tbe President said be 
would inform him later cn. 

Voting on Genbral Administration. 

Dewan Bahadur Rainacbandra Rao was the first to initiate this 
discussion, and he was lollowed by those who had tabled similar motions 
for reduction. In asking for a nominal reduction of Rs. loo under the 
sub'bead * Home Depaitment, ' Mr. Ramachandra Kao ref ei red to ihe 
fact that several schemes relating to pensions, allowances, salaries, and 
compensation on premature retirement had been discussed on the initia- 
tive of the Secretary ot State by the Govcinment of India and bet- 
ween the Goverenment of India and the Local Governments. All these 
schemes imposed a consideiable financial buiden on this country, but 
they had not been discussed m that House. No Parliament could 
tolerate the imposition of such a burden, tbe responsibility tor which 
was initiated from a body outside the country. Then, there was the 
Lee Commission, which was appointed against tbe express wishes of 
that House. This Commission was likely to come to the end of its 
labour by tbe end of the month. Mr. Ramachandra Rao urged that 
tbe report of this Commission should be published simultaneously in 
India and in England, and that no orders thereon should be passed 
without the report being di cussed in that House. 

Dr. Gour : This was promised last year, 

*'l demand that the Lee Commission report should be published 
and discussed in this House* preferably in the special sess on in May,’ 
Proceeding, Mr. Ramachandra Kao relerred to the demand pressed in 
several local Legislatures for tbe reduction of the number of Executive 
Counclllois in their Provinces, and wanted to know tbe Government of 
India's vieivs on this matter. He added that expansion of the number 
of Executive Councillors to undesirable lengths bad created dissatis- 
faction throughout the country, and the iiupiession had gained ground 
that the only sign of reform was that the administratiou had become 
top-heavy. 

Dr. GOUR, in criticising tbe policy of tbe Home Department, said 
that various standing committees baa been appointed to work out 
the different departments of Government but that to these committees 
had been relegated work of an altogether auboidinaie character which 
was in no way calculated to educate Indians with the problems beiofe 
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the country. He complained that no Indian had been appointed Home 
Member, the most difl&cult and important post in India which dealt 
with the internal administration of the country to which it was par- 
ticularly fitting that an Indian should be appointed. He drew atten- 
tion to the reply given by Mr. Richards in the House of Commons to 
a query regarding the extension of the Reforms in India and stated 
with some heat that the patience of non-ofi&cial Indians was exhausted 
and the Government was greatly mistaken if they supposed that the 
Legislative Assembly would complacently submit to the House of 
Commons- 

Dr. Gour here somewhat cleverly alluded to the Akali Jatha on 
the ground that it was concerned with law and order in British India. 
He wanted to know what the Home Member was doing in this matter. 
He put forward a threat that if no satisfactory answer was received, 
the House would press this issue to a division. 

Referring to the Lee Commission, he said that he understood, in 
fact he bad been assured, that Provincial Governments had been asked 
to set aside certain sums to meet the increases in salaries to be re- 
commended by the Lee Commission. 

At this stage Sir M. Hailey emphatically protested against Dr. Gour's 
statement and said that the Govt, of India had not passed any 
such order. There were cries of "Withdraw” from Govt; Benches, but 
Dr. Gour stuck to his point and though he did not divulge the source 
of his information he asked the Home Member to categorically deny 
the fact. 

Pandit MALAVIYA drew attention to the necessity for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Govcrnor-Gencrars Council. The salaries in India were ex- 
cessively high. He wanted the Viceroy's salary to be reduced to Rs. 
15,000 a year and that of the members of the Executive Couucil to 
Rs. 4.000, equivalent to a judge's salary. He proposed that the 
Viceroy’s position should be like that of the King in England. The 
Commandcr-iQ-Chief should confine his attention to military operations 
and an Indian civilian must hold charge of the defence portfolio. 
The Indian Members should serve at 25 per cent less salary than 
their European colleagues. It was an anomaly that the Home Mem- 
ber who had to deal with the internal affairs of the country should be 
a European. The Home Membership should go to an Indian. He com- 
plained of mal-admioistration of law and order and attacked the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act under which several members of the 
new Assembly bad been sent to jail after the declaration of a public 
association as unlawful without assigning any reason for such order 
and without any provision for appeal against such order. He parti- 
cularly drew attention to the misuse of section 144 of Criminal Proce- 
dure Code against which he himself had defied half a dozen times and 
would do so again. 

The Pandit observed that Indianisation was very backward and 
that instead of calling the Lee Commission Government should have 
consulted the Assembly and stopped European recruitment to the 
Civil Service. 

Sardar KARTAR SINGH said that law and order had become law- 
breaking order and complained agamst the Government order against 
the Gurdwara Committee. The Government of India, he said, bad 
given wrong information to Lord Olivier who had described the Gurd- 
wara Committee as a revolutionary body. 

Mr. GOSWAMl said that when they were talking about unlawful 
assemblies it reminded him of the fact that once a member of Par* 
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liament described the Government ol India as an unlawful assembly 
(Laughter). As for law and order they could not find such prostitu- 
tion of that good phrase as it was in India* 

Home Member's Reply 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, replying, said that the Home Depart- 
ment bad carried out the full retrenchment recommended and that the 
increase under the estimates for the next year was due to the increase 
in the Secret Service allotment which had been mainly necessitated in 
connection with the importation of arms from outside India. Coming 
to graver issues he said that it was immaterial to him whether the 
Home Member was an Indian or a European because Government 
was a composite Government. As for the use of Section 144 be reminded 
Pandit Malaviya that the Law Member, when Sir William Vincer t 
was the Home Member, was not a European. His imputation was 
that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who was then the law Member was 
accountable. But this subterfuge was exposed when Pt. Malaviya pointed 
out that Sir Tej Bahadur was at that time ill and be was not responsible 
for the action of the Government. Besides, ‘Law and Order’ came under 
the Home Dept, and it was an unmerited dodge to bring in the name 
of the Indian Law Member. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

As regards Indianisation of the higher posts which are the monopoly 
of Englishmen. Sir Malcolm said that certa n posts required long adminis- 
trative training and experienee, and recruitment on five years' contract 
as experts in the case of such posts would be of very little 
use. If ''Government had not decided for immediate cessation of 
recruitment of Europeans it was because India still needed Europeans. 
**We may not have gone lar enough but at all events do not bring 
the charge that wc had done nothing at all. I ask any one to look 
to the civil service in the Provinces where a large number ot Indians 
are gradually mounting up the ladder and in ten or fifteen years' time 
they should be holdiug high administrative posts in large numbers. 
Proceeding by that gradual and cautious meth(^ you will get men who 
will fill posts with distinction.” 

The Home Member said that Mr. Kartar Singh bad charged Gov- 
ernment with law-breaking and disorder. Sir Malcolm Hailey asked 
Mr. Kartar Singh honestly to say whether the law had been broken by 
Government or by his own community which did not preserve the 
standard of good citizenship. He did not want to attack that com* 
munity and bad attemted to put Government's justification on the lowest 
terms but in innumerable cases the community had under a mistaken 
notion of religious feeling refused to obey the strictest requirements of 
law and order. 

Mr. Chamanlal : ' What about the Gurukabagb beating ?" 

The Home Member said that be did not want to enter into that 
big subject. In answer to a question he said that it concerned the 
Punjab Government more than the Government of India and it related 
to an incident they all deplored but which was now past history. 

As for the treatment of political prisoners, Mr. Shanmukum Chetty 
had complaiued of inhuman treatment probably in his own Province. 

Mr, Chetty; *' 1 refer to the case ol Pandit Bajpai who died under 
tragic circumstances.” 

The Home Member said that Government bad issued instructions to 
local G'.vernmeots who had agreed to institute a special division to 
cover that c'ass of prisoners who went to jail, as was said, for the 
sake of cocscience. Rules bad bees liberalised to approximate to those 
in vogue in England. The Madras Government were deputing as officer 
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to go to the Andamans to consider the case of the Moplah prisoners 
there. 

The Lee Commission’s Report 

As for the Lee Commission's report, it would no doubt be pub* 
lished simultaneously in the two countries. The Government of India 
had previously discussed all important Commissions in the Assembly 
before coming to a decision on them. In this case also they would 
tollow the same practice, but they could not bind the Secretary of 
State who could in the light of the report of the Lee Commission exercise 
his statutory powers to give effect to any part about which the Commis- 
sion might urge early orders. He did not doubt that the Secretary would 
like to allow the fullest discussion before coming to a decision on any point. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao said that the wish of the House should 
be communicated to the Secretary of State not to pass orders on the 
Report without giving a chance to the Assembly. 

The Home Member promised to do so. 

Concluding, the Home Member referred to the question of constitu- 
tional advance. He wanted Dr, Gour not to come to conclusions from 
the abbreviated report of Mr. Richard's reply in the Commons. The 
Home Member had cabled for a fuller version and would communicate 
to the House. He held that only if Government had gone back or had 
retarded India's progress. Government might come in for a severe 
condemnation. "Blame no man for his caution, so long as his inten- 
sions are good." 

After the Home Member's s^ech Mr. Ramachandra Rao withdrew 
his motion. 

Tee Jaito Tragedy 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO moved a formal reduction of one hundred 
rupees under head *' Foreign and Political ". He referred to the Jaito affair 
and said that it occurred in British territory. A representation had been 
made to ■ the Government for an inquiry and Mr. Ramachandra Rao 
wanted to know what the Government of India was doing in order to 
ease the Akali situation. 

Sir HALCOLM HAILEY on behalf of the Government said that he 
had not heard of any one who was concerned in the last affair and who 
had been sent for from British territory for trial in Nabha. 

As for the second Jatha which Was on its way to Jaito the Home 
Member said that the Government had taken every precaution, but the 
trouble was that the Jatha was being joined by a large number of 
villagers in our territory. It was largely the presence of villagers that 
caused trouble on the last occasion, but on this occasion they had 
sent a certain number of police wil^ the Jatha in order to warn the 
villagers not to join the procession. At one period Of the march in 
British territory they were joined by nearly twenty thousand people. 
That was for a day. but fortunately they went back. At another 
period there were two thousand persons who joined, and due to persua- 
sion they too bad fortunately went back, AU these were done in order 
to reduce the possibility of trouble at Jaito. Government deplored the 
occurrence last month and they would- deplore in a double measure a 
recurrence of that incident and they had taken precautions in order to 
prevent the necessity of using force either on the Jatha or on the 
crowd. That was why they had announced that Jathas should give 
undertakings that they would proceed in batches of fifty and after reding 
their Grantha Sahib return without making any political demonstration. 

PANDIT MALAVIYA asked why the limitation of fifty pertona 
should be Imposed in the case of persons who were going into Nabha 
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only for religious purposes ? It could not be said that they were going 
there for any political demonstration because at no time had they held 
any such demonstration. In the face of these facts it was an insult 
to the Jathas to be told that they should bind themselves not to make 
any demonstration. It did not become a powerful Government to insist 
on such undertaking. If they insisted on this undertaking it was 
perfectly certain, knowing the Sikh temperament as every one did, that 
they would refuse to give it. And the result would be nothing but 
an open conflict. But if the Government withdrew theii restrictions 
then no trouble would arise. 

In reply. Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that what the Govern- 
ment wanted from the Jathas was an undertaking that they 
would not make any political demonstration, the very thing which they 
had been stating. He saw no reason why the Jathas should not give 
an undertaking of what they often said. It was the duty of every 
citizen to use his influence to see that the Jathas gave this reasonable 
undertaking. The question wa^ whether the leaders of these Jathas 
would accept any restrictions or conditions which appeared to hamper 
them in their relation with Government. The Government's duty was 
to maintain law and order, but the Jathas were under the influence 
of men who were misguided and Government desired nothing but that 
the Jathas should see reason and allow Government to find a solution. 
In the meantime the Government would not be acting in the best 
interests of themselves and of law generally if they withdrew the very 
Teasonable restrictions in regard to their entry into Nabha. 

Pandit Malaviya : Under what law are these resolutions imposed ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : Under the law of Nabha. 

Mr. Jamnadas warned chat the Government should not make Jaito 
the Jerusalem of the Sikhs. 

The motion for reduction of grants under head Foreign and Political was 
withdrawn and the Assembly then adjourned till the next day. 

Oh the J4th March the main interests of the Assembly centred 
Tound the two apparently inspired Questions of Sir Campbell Rh<^es 
both intended to hit the Nationalist party, one by discrediting it and 
-other by bribing the Independents to break away from the Coalition, 

Sardar Mutalik asked a question as to what steps bad been 
taken by Government to start its enquiry into the Reforms, as to 
whether it was going to be an open enquiry or not. The Home 
Member replied that it was merely to be* an iav.;stigation to assess 
the defect of the existing system and consider the remedies. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes therenpon asked * will the Government consider 
the advisability of associating with themselves in the enquiry one or 
two of those Members ol the House who have had some experience of 
the working of the Reforms during the last three years? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : — As 1 said. Sir, 1 cannot give a definite 
answer on thb subject at present but we have that suggestion under 
consideration." 

This was intended to shake some Independents by holding imaginary 
prospects before them with a view to ward ofi the renewal of attack 
on the Finance Bill. 

But this was not all. Question time being over. Sir Campbell Rhodes 
again got up and drew attention to Mr. C. R. Das's interview witii 
* Statesman ' wherein Mr^ Das was said to have declared that he did 
not know about the facta of the case and presumed that some under- 
standing most have been reached with the authorities, in asking tha 
<iuestion Sir Campbell Rhodes forwarded his opinion that the decision 
of the Party ^w^s due not to any pact with Government but to the 
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Impact within the Party itself I Pundit Motilal was not there to give 
a proper reply to Sir Campbell Rhodes as Swarajists did not attend 
tile Budget discussion. Mr. Chamaolal repudiated Sir Campbell Rhodes' 
insinuation and declared that no such thing as impact had taken place. 

'Business of the day was extremely dull. Pundit Malaviya and four 
other members of the Assembly had gone to Jaito and Pundit Motilal 
and Swarajists were absent. The spectacle of Liberals without Swarajists 
was really pitiable. The smallness of the numbers on the non-official 
benches made Sir Malcolm Hailey treat the House with contempt and when 
Mr. Boraiswami Iyengar launched a strong attack on the manner in which the 
Moral aod Material Progress Report annually issued by the Publicity Dept, 
had been misrepresenting to members of Parliament, before whom the book 
is placed, the great movement of Non-co-operation and its leaders, the 
only reply which Sir Malcolm Hailey condescended to give was " 1 am 
quite prepared to let the matter to the vote of the House without 
giving any reply." Liberals and a few Independents sitting on the non- 
official benches were helpless. They could not challenge a division in 
such a depleted House. 

Education 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao moving for a nominal reduction of one 
hundred rupees under the department of Education, Lands and Health, 
criticised the unsatisfactory progress made in education. He also refer- 
red to the slow progress in civil, veterinary, forest, geological, survey 
and mining services. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer objected to the use of the word '* Cooly " in 
Government documents. This word had a bad odour and ugly associa- 
tion and should be replaced by the word "Labour." 

Mr. Joshi complained that the Government of India had been attach- 
ing more importance to the University and Secondary Education than 
to the Primary Education in the territories under their direct control. 
He advocated to spend more money in the Frontier Provinces in order 
to bring the tribes under the humanising influence of Education. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta brought into prominence the espionage on 
Indian students in England and the ;difficulties these students experienced 
in getting admission to British Universities. Sir Narasimha Sarma and 
Mr. Montague Butler defended the Government and attributed the absence 
of further progress to lack of funds and all-round retrenchment. 

Concluding, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the Lytton Committee'a 
report had been received. The Government had asked the representatives 
of Universities to meet them in Simla in May. They hoped to be 
able to fix some procedure for euabling students duly qualified to 
deserve entry into British Universities, to secure accommodation as 
speedily as possible. As for espionage he thought that the evil was not 
the same now as it was some time ago. 

India and the War Office 

After lunch Sir Sivaswami Iyer referred to huge amounts outstand- 
ing between India and the War Office and urged to send a deputation 
to London. He hoped Sir Malcolm Hailey would lead the delegation 
during his forthcoming trip to London. He urged that India Office 
accounts should be placed before the Public Accounts Committee, that 
the cost of the education of British soldiers be debited to the British 
exchequer and that the disbursement of pensions should be handed over 
to the High CommisBioner by the India Office. 

, Mr. Ramachandra Rao said that the Secretary of State for India was 
also a member of the British Cabinet. In a dispute between the two 
countries the Secretary of State could not fully stand lor India's right. 
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Sir Purshottamadas said that ooly once he remembered within the 

S alt half a century the point of Indian Government prevailing in such 
isputes. He therefore wanted an assurance that the agreement would 
be placed before the Assembly or at least the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee before it was given effect to: 

Sir Basil Blackett assured that the Government would do their 
best and that they were as anxious as any one for an early settlement. 
They would see that the Settlement was equitable to India. He said 
that the decision rested not with the Secretary of State but with the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao. — Does the Finance Member mean that the 
Secretary of State in Council succeeds against the British Cabinet in 
such disputes ? 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the Secretary of State in Council exercised 
very reaJ power in any case. Constitutional difficulty stood in the way 
of the Government of India seeking previous approval of the legislature. 
Moreover, the Government did not command a majority in the House 
and could not be certain that its agreement would be accepted. He 
assured that he would keep the House fully informed about the progress 
in settlement. 

Labour 

In moving for a small reduction on the demand under Industries and 
Labour Department, Mr. Josh! deplored the condition of labour and urged 
starting more Labour Bureaus. The Government of India should bring 
inte existence a machinery for arbitration and conciliation. He demand- 
ed prohibition of women from work during the time of confinement. 
He asked the Government to give serious consideration to the question 
of unemployment. He urged them to institute service-securing agencies 
and to consider whether some sort of unemployment insurance could 
not be started. Mr. Cbamanlal wanted to have a labour ministry to 
•deal with questions oonaected with labour. If they had a labour ministry 
that ministry would appoint certain members of this House to advice on 
all topics relating to workers and see that no exploitation was 
made of them' but that justice was given to them. Mr. Cbamanlal vigor- 
ously pleaded for standardisation of wages and make them approximate 
to those prevailing in Great Britain. Concluding he referred to what he 
called utter destitution among the workers and wanted the Government 
to institute a searching enquiry. 

Sir Fursbottamdas and Mr. Coke appealed to those who pleaded on 
behalf of labourers to be fair to the capitalists. He assured that the 
capitalists would not be slow to appreciate the Labour point of view 
emd act according to it provided Labour was reasonable and fair to 
the capitalists. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Cbatterjee on behalf of Government testified to the 
interest which they were taking on behalf of labour. He particularly 
referred to labour legislation like the Workmen Compension Act and said 
if nothing more was done it was because of certain difficulties. As 
regards arbitration boards and labour bureaus and nnemployment insucanco 
Mr. Chatterjea said that their proposals bad not yet matured. The motion 
was withdrawn. 

ARMY DBPARTMBNT 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao then introduced an interesting discussion on 
the Army Department by moving formal reduction in the demand. Ho 
wanted to know several details Of mformation regarding captation cbargea. 
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Sir Sivaswatni Iyer wanted to know in detail the progress la the 
Indianisation of the Army. He was not satisfied with the Commander-in- 
ChieL's statement that Indiana had been admitted to artillery. He said 
that Indians were only there as camel-riders and not on higher grades. 
He wanted to know if Indiaqs had been taken as gunners and whether 
serious attempt had been made to Indianise the artillery services. 
Concluding Sir Sivaswami Iyer urged that additional units must be 
created in order to train in them Indians lor air squadron, artillery 
and other forces. 

Before the total demand under the "General Administration" was 
put and carried. Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar criticised, certain statements 
contained in Prof. Rushbrook William's book oa India presented each 
year to Parliament. He did not care whether the administration of 
India was good, bad, or indififerent but he insisted that a true account 
should be presented before Parliament and not statements inserted to 
throw dust in the eyes of the British Public. It was not a compliment 
to the members of the old Assembly to say that they voted down the Salt 
Tax because they had to face the approcliing elections, and some of the 
statements regarding Mr. Gandhi, non-co-operation movement and Akali 
movement were Incorrect, and he suggested that in future before the 
report was placed before the Parliament a committee of this Hcuse 
should be asked to go through it. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey did not want to make a reply (o the speech 
of Mr, Doraiswami Iyengar. The demand under 'General Administration’ 
was therefore carried. 

After some discussion demands under "Audit. Administration of 
Justice. Jail and Convicts, Police and Port and Pilotage” were agreed 
to without any reduction. On demand under ’Ports and Pilotage' Mr. 
Joshi urged that the report of the Seamen's Recruitment Committee 
should be given effect to and Advisory Committees should be established. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that the Government had decided after 
consultation with the Govemmeot of Bombay and the Government of 
Bengal not to introduce any change in Bombay for the present, but to 
improve the position in Calcutta. They had therefore decided to give 
charge of shipment office to a carefully selected officer who would 
formulate bis own scheme of recruitment in the light of general prin- 
ciples laid down for bis guidance and that Advisory Committees were 
not to be established at present. It would be lelt to the officer to 
evolve his scheme. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes asked as to whether the Government of India 
had abandoned the scheme of provincialising Bengal Pilot Service. Sir 
Charles innes replied that no decision had yet been arrived at. 

The Assembly adjourned till next day after disposing of only 20 
demands out of 64. 

The Legislative Assembly held on March 15th was the last allotted 
sitting for voting on demands for grants. 

Grants. 

Demand under " Survey of India ” was granted without mnch dis- 
cussion, On the demand under ’’Meteorology" an interesting discus- 
sion ensued. Dr. Gour referred to Sir Purahottamdas's minute of dissent 
attached to. the Inchcape Report, wherein Sir Pursbottamdas had urged 
the transfer to Agra of the Meteorological Head Office, now located in 
Seunla. He pointed out that there was no scientific reason for keeping office 
•on the Simla heights. 
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, Cbatterji said that the tiauffer of storm work from Calcutta to 

Simla was done with the best of intcntioDs. At Calcutta, they could oot 
keep more than a qualified Meteorologist, while in Simla they had two or 
three Ecienlific cfficers of very high qualifications, who could consult one 
another and come to conclusions. It did not take more than half an hour 
to transmit these conclusions to Calcutta. The Government of India had 
decided provisionally to keep the storm work in Simla and to strengthen 
the Calcutta Staff. 

Mines. 

Mr. Joshi then moved for the reduction of the demand under the head 
"mines" by Ka loo. He referred to the question of the appointment of 
women in mines, and asked what replies have been received from the Local 
Governments, as also on the subject of the introduction of tbe shift system. 
If any reform had to be introduced in the condition of labor, it must be 
done in spite of tbe opposition of mine-owners. 

The motion for reduction was put and lost. 

Internal Immigration. 

Mr. Veokatapathi Razu criticised the policy in respect of internal im- 
migration, and gave details as to how Madras laborers were taken to the 
Assam Tea Garden, and suffered there for reasons of low w^ages and inade- 
quate accommodation. He objected to the laborers being taken away 
from the Agency tracts. The motion was rejected. 

Empire Exhibition. 

Discussion next proceeded on the demand under “Miscellaneous items" 
including tbe demand for the Store Department and BritiEh Empire Exhi- 
bition. Mr. B. N. Das, in whose name the motion for the omission of tbe 
grant for the Exhibition stood, was not in his seat. The discussion, there- 
fore proceeded on the whole demand. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Exhibition was organised purely aa 
a political propaganda. It was tD show that tbe Empire was one in war 
and the Empire was also one in peace. He said that India could not 
associate with other Empire- countries when she was humiliated. He, 
therefore, asked the members not to be a party to India's participation 
in it. 

Mr. Bell (Bombay) agreed with the previous speaker that the object 
of the Exhibition was not merely to promote industry, but to stand 
for tbe ideal of one-ness of the Empire in peace. He said that by 
such an Exhibition the chances for an amicable settlement between 
opposing sections improve, and he reminded Indians of the remarks 
made by tbe London Times that for India probably there was at 
present more work to be done in London than in India, 

Sir Charles Innes said that democratic assemblies could not go 
back on the obligations incurred by the policy adopted by their pre- 
decessors. The first Indian Legislative Assembly was fully consulted 
and agreed to participation in the Exhibition. Accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment had entered into contracts and if the vote was refused, it would 
only mean dishonoring their obligations. He expressed profound dis- 
agreement with what Mr. Mehta said, because he belitved that the 
Exhibition provided the best opportunity for dispelling those suspicions ’ 
under which India suffered, while non-participation would only injure her. 

Pandit Malaviya said that the question at issue could not be 
disposed of so easily as was done by the Commerce Member, but it 
was no use now discussing it, because tbe motion for a reduction of 
the vote had not b?en moved and was not before the House. He 
reminded Sir Charles Inues that there was another side to tbe picture 
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as well. Indians felt that if by participation in the War and in other 
Exhibitions and Imperial Conferences, where India and Indians had 
established their names, India could not dispel suspicions and get her 
du6, she would not improve her position by participation in the forth- 
coming exhibition. 

Mr. Reddi asked as to whether the Government could give informa- 
lion about the Devil's Dance about which the Secretary of State had 
been questioned in the House of Commons. 

Sir Charles Innes said that he had wired to the Political Officer 
at Sikkim to find out whether there was any objection, and he was 
still awaiting the reply. 

The demand was then passed. 

CURRENCY POLICY 

Mr. Mehta said that the demand under the "Currency Policy of the 
Government" was not inspiring confidence. The Government should not 
have credited to revenues the interest on Paper Currency Reserve. He 
complained that by crediting this interest and excess in gold standard, 
the Government had made known to the world that the Indian Budget had 
been balanced ; which in reality was not. His view was that this interest 
should have been utilised in reducing securities, thereby avoiding inflation. 
He strongly attacked the policy pursued by the Government in the 
purchase of silver during the past 40 years which resulted in monopo^ 
lists in London making India pay the highest price for silver. He 
advocated the purchase of silver in Bombay or Calcutta by open tenders 
from all over the world. 

At this stage, the clock struck 3, and only 41 demands had been 
gone through. The remaining 23 demands were agreed to without 
discussion, and the House adjourned. 

Six Day’s Result 

The result of six days' voting on the demands for grants was that 
Rs. 4 crores 48 lakhs and 35 thousand were refused under four demands 
on the first day as the result of the policy of obstruction, while, only 
in two motions, 25 lakhs and 100 rupees were cut from other demands 
for grants. These two motions, it may be recalled, were passed as a 
censure in respect of a certain policy pursued by the Railway Board 
and the Forest Branch. 
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Nationaliat Party Meetings 

With reference to the fall back in the nationalist position on , 
the'iitb March and the wild rnmours to which it gave currency, and, 
specially with reference to the talk of * pact and impact' raised by ' 
Sir Campbell Rhodes in the Assembly, Mr. V. J. Patel. M.L.A.. 
issued on 15th March the following statement to the Press explaining 
his own position and that of the Swaraj party in the Assembly:— 

Certain newspapers, whose criticisms I have seen, are very much 
mistaken if they think that they will in any degree shake the solidarity of , 
the ' Swarajya ’ party by publishing lying and misleading accounts regarding 
events of Monday and Tuesday last in the Legislative Assembly. 1 desire 
to make it clear that no difference of opinion has arisen between myself 
and Pundit Motilal Nehru. In fact the whole Swarajya party acts with 
one mind, one determination and one aim. It is ouc misfortune and not 
our fault that we find ourselves in a minority in the Assembly. The speech 
delivered by me on Monday last outlining the programme and policy of 
the Swarajya party, and every word of which was endorsed by Pundit 
Motilal Nehru by way of personal explanation when Mr. Chatterjee was 
trying consciously or unconsciously to misrepresent both cf up, was made> by 
me as a Swarajist. Pundit Motilal Nehru was speaking on behalf of the 
Nationlist party and studiously confined himself to matters which were 
common ground between Swarajists and Independents, but as a Swarajist 
he aaid he endorsed every word of what 1 said. Pundit Motilal Nehru has 
only recently congratulated the leaders of the Swarajya party in the 
Central Provinces for successfully carrying out the policy of the Party 
which leavfs no room for doubt as to what we would have done if we bad 
a Swarajist majority. The statement made by Pundit Motilal Nehru on 
Tuesday represented the view of a section of the Nationalist party and 
this was made clear by him. It has nothing to do with what the Swarajya 
party as such may do herafter." 

Immediately alter the Assembly meeting the Nationalists held 
their .party meeting on the 16th. to decide on the next step. Pundit Motilal 
presided at the meeting and pointed out to those independents who were not 
willing to see eye to eye with Swarajists in their full programme of' 
obstruction to agree to the view that no honest Indian could vote the 
Finance Bill as it stood. 

The peculiarly iniquitous and horrible form of taxation, as Lord 
Olivier described the Salt Tax. must go but a compromise was reached 
to reduce it to annas seven a maund. Similarly in the interests of the 
masses and in the interest of trade. Postal rates must in their opinion 
revert to their previous level. Cotton excise duty must also go and lor that 
purpose Swarajists were to introduce a new clause in the Finance bill, but it 
appears according to rules new clauses can be introduced only by the 
Government Member. However the members made it clear that this duty 
must disappear as soon as possible. The Indian gold-thread Industry which 
has been crippled by import of cheaper gold-thread from foreign countries 
mnst b ? protected and the Finance Member's proposal to reduce the duty 
from thirty to fifteen per-cent was to be rejected. 

These changes were of a drastic character and would in practice mean 
throwing out the whole bill in spirit if not in form. But the decision 
of the Nationalist party was to put the Swarajist motion through. 
There was however no thought of the whole Finance bill being 
thrown oat on tbia day. though by an unexpected turn of events It 
was decided on the next, morning to move for the total rejection* 



Finance Bill Thrown Out 

On March 17th. the Nationalists scored a signal and surprising^ 
victory over the Govt, by totally rejecting the whole Finance Bill. 
The full House met as before on the 10th March, and though obstruc> 
lion was in the air the Govt, benches were not prepared for the great 
surpiise that was sprung upon them. The Finance Member introduced 
the Finance Bill, and in a brilliant speech Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviyar 
who acted as the leader of ihc Nationalists on this day, moved lor iis 
total rejection. 

His speech lasted for three hours and arjaigncd all ihe misdeeds 
of the present Govt, to which the House resounded with applause from 
time to time. The debate lasted for 5 hours and only five members 
look part Sir Malcolm Hailey played at the old game of threatening 
and dividing the Nationalists, but these were of little avail and the 
House carried by Co against 57 the motion of Pt. MaJaviya amidst 
ringing Nationalist cheers 

A secret move on the part of government was exposed on this day 
by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, and this seemed to have influenced some 
of the members to vote against Government. On Saturday, the 13th 
March, the Government cf India quietly introduced amendments in 
the Legislative rules of a drastic character including one which 
peimits the Viceroy to recommend a bill at any stage — a power which 
did not exist before and which takes away whatever little power 
the Assembly has in respect of discussion of bills. This amendment 
was made in view of the Swarajist advent. When quentioned by 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar and Dr. Gour, Sir H. Moncriefi Smith, the 
Home Secretary, admitted that the new provision was not enacted in 
the light of any difficulty experienced but to meet any difficulty 
which might arise hereafter. Though he professed that this had been 
under considcraiion for two years it was forwarded to the Secrctaiy 
of State ouly in November last. 

Pandit Motilal therefore, taking Government's words at their face 
va’ue, cooiiected its despatch with the Swarajist intention to come 
into the Assembly as declared in the October manifesto. Pandit 
Motilal described this provision most appropriately when he said that 
1* means that ilie Viceroy has only to press a button from the 
Viceregal lodge and the Goven meat Miinber in charge of a bill will 
say to the Assembly "Here is the Viceroy's recommendation and you 
must proceed thia far and no further." 

The Question 

At question time Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar asked for the reasons- 
that led the Government to m^ke further amendments to the statutory 
rules under Section 67 of the Government of India Act, as published on 
the ]5Lh and when the Secretary of State's sanction was applied for and 
obtained. He further asked if the procedure of placing the draft rules 
beiore Parliament has been adopted, and if so when ; if not whether 
the Government would leliain Irom putting the Rules into foice umil 
Parliament bad considered them, and until the members oi the Assem- 
bly had time to understand the curious and complicated process con- 
templated. He further asked whether the new rules were designed to 
augment further the Viceroy's powers of exceptional legislation. 

The Heme Secretary replied evasively as stated above, it appears 
that the sanction of the Sec. of State was urgently sought and received 
on the 8th March last. After further remarks the President intervened 
on behalf of Sir Henry and the matter was dropped for the time.. 

The Finance member then rose. 

27 
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THE FINANCE BILL INTRODUCED. 

Rbstoraiion of thb Refused Grants 

The Finance Member announced that it had been decided to 
restore the four demands for grants refused by the Assembly on Mon- 
day (loth ) The cut of rupees twenty-five lakhs under Railways and 
Rs. loo under Forests had been accepted. It was possible that 
under a large head like "Railways/* involving expense of over sixcy- 
-seven crores, twenty five lakhs might be saved. He said that as a 
result of the voting of demands, the pcsition of the budget (taking 
account the railway estimates on the basis of the existing system) was 
that the surplus, after allowing for reduction in Provincial Contribu- 
tions, etc., would .amount to 18,74,100 rupees. Of course, this took for 
granted chat the taxation proposed in the Bill would be agreed to. 

The FINANCE MEMBER, in moving the consideration of the Finance 
Bill, reiterated in some respects bis previous reply to crliics, and ex- 
pressed his inability to agree to the tariff and taxation changes urged. 
He said that no central budget could really be balanced so long as 
Provincial Contribucions existed, and if the Cotton Excise Duty was 
Also to be abolished, he saw no chance of solving in the immediate 
future the more urgent question of Contributions. He then proceeded 
to refute tbe charges very oiten made about the administration of 
India, namely, that the administration was extravagant, that tbe 
number of officers must be reduced, that military expenditure was 
colossal, and thac vase increase had taken place in taxation. Sir Basil 
Blackett was surpiised, not at the extravagance, but at the chaapness 
ol Indian administration!!! As Lord belbourne said, speaking on the 
Government of India Bill, the system inaugurated by the British 
people in In Jia was the most economical that the world had ever 
known, or was likely to know. As for hi^bly-piil officials, tbe Finance 
Member was surprised at the extremely low number of highly paid 
officials in India, He bad already spoken on previous occasions about 
military expenditure. He admitted that it ought to be further 
reduced, but that would take time, and could not b^ given effect to 
in the next year's budget. He warned the Members not to use catch- 
words which had no basis, because he felt that whjn. in the course of 
time, they came to administer Government and wanted to make it more 
efficient, they would find themselves severely hampered by the expecta- 
tions which they had raised iu the mind of the peopb for reductions in 
expenses which would not be possible. In conclusion, he pointed out 
to the House that whatever might bs tbs political const Jerations, the 
Budget had a right 10 claim consideration on financial merits. He 
mEuntamed that without the Salt Tax at Rupees two, they might be 
running the risk of a deficit next year, and hoped that the House 
would keep before it economic and financial considerations, and vote 
accordingly. 


MOTION TO THROW OUT THE BILL 

PT. MAD AN MOHAN MALAVIYA opposed the consideration of the 
Finance Bill. He recounted India's war services, and the disappointing 
character of tbe Reforms. Diarchy bad broken down, tbe Traniferrea 
subjects bad been staived, tbe Swarajists m the Central Provinces bad 
thrown out tbe budget, and Swarajists in Bengal were also going to do 
so. The sooner, therefore, tbe existing position in the Provinces was 
changed, tbe better for all. The Central Government had also outlived 
its nsefulness. He would have liked the Government to coatinne under 
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the old system, when tbe Viceroy's Executive Council decided upon the 
extent ct taxation and expenditure. What was the use of the Assembly, 
with a majoiity of elected members, when a greater portion of the 
expenditure was non-votable, and on matter of taxation their words 
were not firal ? As this state of afiairs could not continue, the Assembly 
put forward a moit reasonable demand. The reply to this given by 
the English member^ of tbe Government was cruel. They were told 
they were incapable of exercising larger powers. 

Sir Malcclm Hailey : I deny that statement, 1 never raid that. 

Pandit Malaviya sa'd that the Heme Member bad statid the 
factors which stood in the way of accemplishirg thiir object. The 
sfeakei's belief was that representative institutiens were a real instru-' 
ment to get over the difficulties enumerated by the Home Member, to 
develcp National defence, and make up ccmmunal difierences. The 
record of tbe work oi the National Congress was a testimony of the 
fitness of Indians. Lord Olivier's reply was not satisfactory, and Prof. 
Richards bad made it clear that the Act was not to be changed 
before 1929, He asked the Gcveirment to have the courage to sit at 
a Round Table Conference and examine the pros and cons of the 
issues ard leave the pec pie of India and Pailiament to foim their 
cpinicn about the ccnclusions of tbe Conference. 

He pointed out that Irdians bad been refused the opportunity tO' 
manufacture their cwn Fait, and that no Indian member could agree 
to the imposition cl the Salt Tax. If, tbeiefoie, they wanted to 
refuse tbe Salt-Tax, they must also have the power to efiect a cerres- 
fcrdirg reducticn in expenditure, lut as they did not possess that 
pewer, they could not be asked to vote the Finance Bill. He said: 
'* So long as tbe Government of India Act is not revised, 1 find that 
with my sense of self-respect, and with the little conscience that God has 
given me, 1 cannot support taxation either now or in tbe near future, 
until tbe Government of India Act is revised. (Hear, bear). Take 
away tbe Government of India Act, if you please. We shall not 

complain of it, but if you want to rule India in tbe form of a 

civilised Government, introduce a measure of Self-Government in the 
place of the ebam you have introduced." (Hear, hear). 

Govt. pRACTtsrNC a fraud ! 

Pandit Malaviya, coDtiuuing, said that Earl Balfour, when be went 
to America, said that the only form of real Government was Govern- 
ment conducted according to tbe will of the people. Judged by that 
atandard, where did tbe Government of India stand fo-day? When 
Cudia helped Britain in the war, the British people agreed with the 
principle of self-determination enunciated by President Wilson, but the 
principle had not been given effect to. A book annually published^ 

called India's Parliament, was giving misleading ideas about the actual 

state of things in India to people abroad. He summed up his criti- 
cism thus ; '* With all respect to individual members of the Govein- 

meot, 1 say that it is a fraud you aie practising upon the civilised 
world. (Hear, bear). Why further humiliate ua by inviting us to 
take part in a League of Nations and an Imperial Conference where 
our representatives cannot speak with tbe authority of the people be- 
hind them ? 1 hope no elected members would agree to take fiart in 

ihese bodies without the authority of India." Continuing, Pandit Mala- 
viya said that they could not conscientiouBly vote for the Taxation Bill. 
Replying to Sir Basil Blackett's observations. Pandit Malaviya held 
that the Government of India was extravagant, and that the Finance 
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Member had not yet proved the contrary. He corrected the finance 
Member by stating that Indians did not consider the number of officers 
large or costly, but European officers with fat salaries were very large in 
number, and their sala ies disproportionate with the National income. 
If he had it in his power, he would considerably increase the number 
of Indian officers. He would appoint more Ministers, and create more 
portfolios. He would like to spend more money, and his complaint was 
that under British rule so little had the income of the people increased 
that expenditure for beneficient purposes could not be undertaken. 
The Finance Member had quoted figures of taxation per head in other 
-countries without giving comparative figures of the dverage income in 
those countries, which would have exposed his game. 

Pandit Malaviya had spoken for more than an hour when the President, 
finding that the Pandit had to say more, adjourned the sitting for lunch. 

A Breeze 

Mr. N:iogy, one of the panel of Chairmen, took the chair when 
the Assembly commenced proceedings after lunch. Pandit Malaviya con- 
tinued his speech, opposing consideration of the Finance Bill. Referring to 
the army, he reiterated the demand for a National policy, which would 
give them a citizen army, which was the only means of making an 
effective reduction in the expenditure on the regular army. He des- 
cribed the financial policy of the Government up till some time ago as 
scandalous, and urged that the Finance Member must be an Indian. 
The Pandit then criticised the abuse of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, the application of Section 144 of the Cr. P. C. and Section 108, I.P.C., 
and asked whether there was any time even in the history of India where so 
many respectable and innocent persons were prosecuted and subjected 
to indignities and hardships under the operation of a law which was 
never meant to apply to such persons. Gandhi, Nehru, C. R. Das, 
Lajpat Rai, and thousands of the best Indians in jail 1 He asked what 
had happened to the Assembly's demand for the release of Sardar 
Kbarak Singh. The Pandit was referring to the enforced abdication 
of the Maharaja of Nabha when up rose the Home Member. — 

Sir Malcolm Hailey protested against this reference to the Maharaja 
of Nabha's abdication. 

Pandit Malaviya : You protest to the Chair, and not here. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : 1 protest against the discussion on the floor 

of this House of the merits or demerits of the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Nabha or the action taken by the Government. 

Pandit Malaviya: Under what rule am 1 pi evented? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: Rule No. 23. 

Pandit Malaviya: Yes; but that only refers to questions and re- 
solutions, and not to the Finance Bill. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: 1 want you to recognise the effect of tlie 
President's rulings, given several times in the course of the budget 
-discussion, and they apply equally to a motion for the consideration 
of a Bill such has been put forward to-day. 

Dr. Gour pointed out that the final authority to debar a discus- 
sion on these matters was the Governor-General and not the President. 
It was a well known fact that what the law did not prohibit, it 
permitted. 

Mt. Patel asked the Pre&ident to decide whether the subject 
matter to which the Pandit bad referred was relevant or not. Xh,^ 
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President Mr. Neogy was non-plussed. Just at this stages, Sir 

Frederick Whyte came in and took the Lhair, Mr. Neogy leaving 

It amidst much laughter. 

Sir Henry Stanyon, Pundit Malaviya and Dr. Gour all expressed 
their views 00 the admissibility or otherwise of the discussion on the 
subject to which the Pandit made reference. The President luled such 
discussion out of order. Both Pandit Malaviya and Dr. Gour tried to 
acquaiut the President with what happened during his temporary 
absence when Mr. Neogy presided, but the President adhered to bis 
ruling. Thereupon, Pandit Malaviya referred to the report that many 
residents of Ferozepore district lost their lives when they went to the 
Gurudwara at Gangasar to read the Granth Sahab. He emphasised his 
point that the Government had not protected the religious liberty of 
Indians, and theretore, tnat the Government did not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the people. British Indians were entitled to protection for 

performing religious duties in temples situated in the territory of an 

Indian Prince. Concluding. Pandit Malaviya said that situated as 
Indians were, they could not lend their support to the Taxation Bill. 
He knew that the Viceroy would certify it. The representatives of 
the people had no option but to refuse to support taxation unless 
they were given righiful voice in framing the Budget. He hoped that 
every Indian member would support his motion to refuse consideration 
of the Bill in order that this system of Government migdt be ended, 
and they may have a really Responsible Government. 

Sir M. Hailey 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY said : ' In a way, 1 am not sorry that 

Pundit Malaviya had put lorward his motion, because it has brought us 
once more to a e’ear issue.' He then reminded the House that 
in the first three years of the working of the Government of India 
Act they found themselves with men who were prepared to work ibe 
Act and who greatly influenced the whole course of their 2tdministia- 
tion, but in the new Assembly the Swarajists had come with tbeir 
declared policy. It was hoped that tney would work with the 
Government. The Swarajists and some Independents had put forward 
admittedly a compromise motion on the question of Responsible 
Government. The House fully well knew tbc reasons why the Govern- 
ment could not accept it. Through all these dibcussions they were in 
doubt as to bow lar the compromise of the Nationalists had gone. 
We were in doubt, he said, as to whether it was brought about on 
account of the desire on the part of our friends for complete levisioa 
(.f tbe Constitution or something more far-reaching. That debate 
ended there, followed oy tbe becretary of State’s speech in tbe House 
of Lords, which wai received with ui-satisfaction among some of them. 
Tbe result was that lour demands tor grants weie thrown out, and 
it was said that tbis was done 10 demonstrate a principle. We are 
'till unaware as to what their motives were, whether the r.jection 
of those demands for grants was some obscure form of co-operation, 
or merely a demonstration or proof of their common programme of 
completely wrecking the Constitution, for reasons equally obscure. 
We found ourselves next day on tbe question of demands for 
g.ants when they gave us larger consideration and criticism of 
the type we hitherto found to be of great effect on our adminis- 
tration. Now Pandit Malaviya has come foiward with a deuuncia- 
tion of the whole of our policy m tbe past, expressing bia 
total inability to accept the motion of the Finance Member 
on the specihe ground that we could not agree to a Round 
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Table Cooference. 1 have been trying to know the reasons wbicb led 
1o a sudden change of attitude on their part. 1 have seen in the 

papers some strong criticism about the attitude of the Nationalist 

Party, slating that they should have thrown out the budget. Now, 1 
ask, is it for that reason that you have suddenly gone back to the 
ccmplele policy of wrecking ?" 

Proceeding, the Home Member said that he had noticed in many 
parts of the House criticisms arising out of the fact that the 
echanced Fait duty would provide the means of relieving the Prov nces 
of Iheii provincial contributions. Also, there was some hesitation on 
th part of some members in voting for the salt duty at anything 
like Ks. 3. Was it to get the vote of these members that this motion 
was sprung up, and to show that it would be easier to throw out 
the Finance Bill as a whole than leaving it to the Government to 
certify the Salt Tax at some rate ? Was it really felt that it would 
be easier to take that course, and thus relieve the provincial members of 
the necessity of voting one way or the other ? Then, again, there 

were motions on the paper for reducing the salt tax to seven annas 

a maund. 

1 notice that the country has found ^eat difficulty in appre- 
ciating the tactics of our friends here- Those versed in the method 
of the constitutional institutions of Europe have equally found 
it difficult to appreciate the tactics of our friends. Pandit 
Malaviya says clearly and explicitly that so long as he is dis- 
satisfied with the attitude of the Government, he will not join in 
voting for any taxation at all. 1 am glad for one thing. It does not 
affect me personally, for 1 am about to enjoy a brief period of 

leisure, but 1 am sorry for those members of the Assembly who 

might otherwise have to come up and consider the Tariff Boaid's 

Report in Simla. Obviously, Pandit Malaviya will not assist them in 

any operation of that kind. It is extreme statements of that kind 
which bring borne the nature of the course he proposes. The Hon, 
Pandit has joined that section which is determined on the complete 
wreckage of the present Constitution, with all its consequences in 
India as wdl as in England. If that is any satisfaction for the more 
extreme section of the Parly which he stood tor in the past, and 
stands to-day, then all I can say is that on calmer reflection he will 
regret that he has given them that satisfaction. It is perfectly clear 
that the Swaraj Party has never changed its ideals and its methods. 
(Pandit Motilal and others : Hear, bear). 

Thb British Nation & Parliament Again JI 

Proceeding, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the British Nation would 
not give a constitutional advance to India unless it was satisfied that 
the measure of advance given was likely to be properly worked, and 
that to the complete advantage of India. The British Parliament, 
after many years of demand from India, bad as last set India on the 
road to Responsible Government. Now, what did tbe Pandit say? He 
proposed to throw that back in tbe face of the British Parliament. 
Jf they looked facta calmly in the fare, then it would be found that 
this decision would not help India on the path of Responsible Govern- 
snent. His motion for tbe rejection of tbe Finance Bill was exactly 
a gesture of diaaatiaf action, and a aign of impatience and irresponsibility 
which would make it impossible for the British Parliament to consider 
any further advance. The King's Government must be carried on. 
The demands, if rejected, would be certified by the Viceroy ; otherwise, 
the Government would come to an end. Concluding, the Home Member 
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said: *' Neither you nor your fricuds will suffer from the results of 
refusing taxation. The result will rest with the Government. That 
again, is not responsibility. It is on that ground that I appeal to 
you all to consider the effect of passing the Pandit's motion. If you 
follow his suggestion, it would be taken as a sign of irrespDnsibility. 
1 know that no section of the British Parliament will be iuduenced 
in the slightest degree by any such action." 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU said that his short experience of the 
Assembly had shown that the Home Member was a past master in the art 
which was generally attributed to the whole Government of India, 
namely. Divide and Rule. To-day he had practised that art to perfec- 
tion. He had again warned the non-Swarajists not to identify them- 
selves with the Swarajists. The speaker felt proud that he was the 
author of the October manifesto, and stood by it as a Swarajist, but 
as he had exp'ained, he was acting in the Assembly as a member of 
the Nationalist Parly, and not as a Swa ajist. They cams to the 
councils to co-operate with the Government on their own terms, 
and passed the resolution embodying their demand by an oi^er- 
whelming majority. The resolution was voted 01 by the NatiouaU 
ists as well as by others not belonging to that Party, thereby 
proving that the demand put forward in it was the demaud of 
the whole country. It was very reasonable, and had not bejn put 
forward to provoke a negative reply. As for the decision to throw out 
the Finance Bill, the reason was that his Party thought that in any 
case the Viceroy's Certification must come. It was, th::rcforef useless 
lor them to waste the day in going into the lobby and coming out 
on various motions. He said that the Assembly was not refusing 
supplies. It was not in their power to do so. They refused to ba 
party to supply funds to the Government when that Government was 
being run without their having any coni^rol of the executive in respect 
of the expenses, or the rasing of revenue- • The Homs Member had 
■aid that he doubted that any principle was being established. The 
speaker thought that it was the oldest principle that they were 
establishing. He said that his Party's decision ou Tuesday had met 
with both favourable and adverse criticism , but the Home Member 
apparently read only the adverse criticism, la any case, press criticism 
had nothing to do with the Party's decision. He said that since 
Tuesday the Swarajists did not take part in the discussion. I a the 
interval, they had learnt that Prof. Richards, in aasweeing a lealing 
question in the House of Commons, had declared that the Labour 
Governmeut did not want to interfere with the ten year a' programme, 
nor had the Government of India moved in respect even of its own 
departmental enquiry. Furthermore the copy of the Gazettb issued 
on Saturday last contained the amended Legislative Rules, and had 
shown that the Viceroy can recommend a Bill at any stage. The 
speaker had a shrewd suspicion that this had been introduced to meet 
the Swarajist opposition in the Assembly. Now, therefore, the Govern- 
ment had merely to press the botton, and like an automaton the 
Assembly had to consider the Viceroy's recommendatioa at whatever 
stage a bill might be. He said that their proposal for a Round Table 
Conference was intended, not for [immediate establishment of Responsible 
Government, but for the immediate acceptance of that .right, and the 
attempt by the Conference to evolve a Constitutiou suited to the 
genius of India based on her traditions. Western people bad their 
own institutions, but they could not understand India's needs and 
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requirements. As for the Home Member's charge that the refusal to 

consider the Finance Bill would show irresponsibility, he asked: "How 

is one man responsible for the action of another? You frame the 
Budget; you regulate the income; you regulate the expenditure. We 
have DO power and no control. The course proposed by Pandit 
Malaviya is to use the stiongest weapon in his hand to protest." 
He appealed to all elected members ot the House to support it. 

Sir Furshottamdas Thakurdas 

Sir FURSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS opposed obstruction. He ad- 
mitted that when men like Pandit Malaviya and Pandit Motilal had urged 
the grave step of obstruction, there were serious causes necessitating 
it. He also believed in the principle of self-help, but he felt that the 

Labour Government must be given lime to respond. Moreover, the 

Assembly having voted expenditure under demands for grants, could 
not consistently now refuse taxation to meet those obligations. He also 
felt that if the Finance Bill was rejected, and if it was eventually 
certified and placed before the House, it would mean the Salt Tax at 
Rs. 2, while the Assembly had power to reduce it lo Rs. 1-4. He 
appealed to their statesmanship to realise the situation, and prevent 
serious results as the result of the rejection of the Bill. 

Bill Rejected 

At five-thirty, the House divided and refused consideration of the 
Bill by 60 votes against 57 amidst loud Nationalist applause 

The Assembly then adjourned till the next day. 
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Reconunended Finance Bill Rejected Again | 

The Nationalist parly met the same night and diacusBcd the trium- 
phant manner in 'which it had come out of the ordeal. At the same 
time the Viceroy in the Government House was deliberating with his 
Council on the next move. When the Nationalist party meeting bad 
dispersed for the night and almost all members had gone to bed 
Pandit Aflotilal was roused by a telephoLic message sent to him at 
11 p.m. at the instance of Sir Malcolm Hailey, communicating 
Govt's decision to send back the Finance Bill to the Assembly with 
the Viceroy's recommendation. This message, the Pundit told the As- 
sembly next day, took him by surprise and it was too late in the night 
for him to disturb bis party members. Early next morning the Party 
considered the situation. There was no doubt about their decision but 
they all felt that this move involved a direct afiront to the Assembly 
because, even though the bill had been modified, its rejection was based 
not on its merit but on outside issues, and bow could Government expect 
the Assembly to eat its words. This action of the Government iurther 
confirmed the view that the new rules to which refeience was made on 
the 17th by Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar had been framed solely to meet 
the Swarajist attack. In the ordinary course under the old rules the 
Viceroy should have applied the Certificate and the Council of Elders 
would have passed it and the Bill would have become law. 

The Changes in the Recommended Dill 

The changes introduced in the Finance Bill are reduction of Salt 
duty to Rs. 1-4, retention of the old high import duty on Gold Thread, 
(lower duty proposed would have seriously injured the Gold Thread 
industry in India), and the retention of old high duty on Motor spirit. 
It is a curious commentary cn the management of the present ad- 
ministration that petrol sent out from Burma to the United Kingdom 
sells there much cheaper than in India. 

The motives behind Government's mind must have been two : firstly, 
to show that the Finance Bill bad been stripped of all reasonable objec- 
tions so that some of the votes recorded against it on the 17th might be 
either won or kept neutral ; secondly. Government might have felt that 
the adverse vote on the Bill was certain and it wanted to show to the 
outside world, particularly to the Labour Government at Home, that 
though it had adopted a most responsible attitude, and that despite its 
"climb down', the Bill had been thrown out. This would naturally 
strengthen the bands of Govt, by taking away Labour support from the 
Nationalists. Govt, could then more easily launch upon a full-fledged 
policy of reaction which the Die-bards both here and in London bad 
been panting to adopt. 


The Viceroy's Message 

On tbe Assembly meeting again on the i8lh, after interpellationa 
SIR BASIL BLACKETT rose to announce that he had a message from 
the Governor-General. 

The President read tbe following message, all members standing : 
"*ln pursuance of the provisions of sob-section ( i ) of Section 67 
B of tbe Government of India Act, 1 , Rufus Daniel, Earl of Reading, 
do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that it do pass the Bill 
to fix the Guty on salt manufactured In or imported by land into 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under tbe 
Tarifi Act 1894. to fix tbe maximum rates of postage under the Indiatt' 

2S 
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Post Office Act. 1898, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 

Act i 923 « nnd to fix the rates of Income-tax in the form hereto 

annexed.— READING, Viceroy and Governor-Geneial.** 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the Bill was identical with the Bill which 
was considered, or rather not considered, yesterday but it was an 
emasculated Bill. The main changes was the fixation of the Salt 
Duty at Re. x-4 and all other changes proposed in the original Bill 
have been given up with the exception of the duty on splints and 
empty match boxes. He said that only those provisions in the Bill had 
been retained which were considered essential for the safety and 
tranquility of British India. 

The House thereupon proceeded to transact ordinary legislative 
business. After this Sir Basil Blackett moved for leave to introduce the 
recommended Finance Bill. He did not make any speech. 

Pamdit Motilal Opposes 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU rose to oppose the introduction. He dis- 
claimed that his opposition meant an affront to the Viceroy or any 
discourtesy to His Excellency. Nothing was further from their mind. 
He felt that the procedure adopted by the Government in pursuance 
of the rules recently framed was an affront to the vote of the 

Assembly. The new rules have been taken advantage of in re-introdu- 
cing a BiU which the House rejected yesterday. If he opposed 
introduction, it was because the rules permitted him to do so. He 
held that the new roles were unconstitutional in their nature and 
confessed that the procedure adopted by the Government had come 
to the House as a surprise. They had thought that the Bill would 
go to the Council of State. It was only by the courtesy of the 
Home Member that be was informed last night on telephone at 

XI o'clock that the Bill would come before the Assembly that day with 
the recommendation. It was too late for him to inform his colleagues 
At that late hour. The speaker further referred to the fact that he 
and his colleagues were not in the advantageous position in which 
the Government was. Mr. K. C. Roy, their esteemed colleague, had 

left on deputation and iu his place another member, Mr. Raj Narain, 

who took his oath to>day, had been appointed. Non-Ufficial members 
could not fill the seats of the absentees in that manner. 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal observed that Goverument need not 
have shown such unnecessary haste. He did not want to repeat the . 
arguments used by Pandit Malaviya the day before, which were still 
unanswered and were unanswerable. He said that the Salt Duty bad been 
reduced by the Government to Re. 1-4 because it was in favour ot 
the people. The Finance Member had described his Bill as having 
been emasculated because of this reduction- 

Sir Basil Blackett dissented from this view. 

Pandit Motilal said that the circumstances in which the Bill had been 
sunt back to the Assembly were entirely different and were an affront 
to the House. He hoped the Hon, members would be jealous ol 
preserving the dignity of the Assembly and that even those who 
remained neutral yeste^ay or who voted with the Government wonld 
vote in refusing the iiitrciduction of the Bill. 

Motion of Introdnclton Rsjocled 

The motion for leave to introduce the Bill was put to the House 
and rejected. Goyeniment did not challenge a division this time* 
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The New Legislative Rules 

Next day. March igth, the Assembly sat for oaly half an hour for 
iotert^ellations. Very interesting side-lights were thrown on the secretly 
hatched rules under which the Viceroy had the day before used his 
extraordinary powers for 'recommending' the Finance Bill, Mr. K. C. 
Neogy asked a question on which followed a series of supplementary 
questions about the much debated new Legislative Rules. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey had stated in the Assembly on the 28th January, 1922. 
"It is not the function of the Governor-General-in-Council to make 
recommendations to the Governor-General in regard to the exercise of 
his personal power, nor can they in any way seek to sway bis deci- 
sion." Mr. Neogy asked whether, in view of the above statement, an 
exception has been made in the Legislative Rule 36A in so far as it 
contemplated the Governor-General being moved by the Governor- General- 
in-Council in regard to the exercise of bis personal power under Sec- 
tion 67B of the Government of India Act, 

Sir Moncrief Smith said that the intention of the rule was merely 
to afEord the Governor-General an opportunity for deciding whether he 
would exercise his power of recommendation or not. He admitted that 
it would have been better if the rules bad been so worded. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey's enunciation of the position, as quoted by Mr. Neogy. was 
correct. The Governor-General in Council would not, and in face, dare 
not attempt to control or sway the Governor^General's discretion in the 
exercise of his powers. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar asked if it was open to the Governor- 
General-in-Council to move the Governor-General to exercise the power 
of recommendation. Was it not equally open to the House to recom- 
mend the Govemor-General-in-Council to move the Governor-General 
to consider the opinion of the House in respect of a Bill ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the Rules, as they stood, referred to 
Government Bills, but he imagined that if a private member wanted 
to get the Viceroy's recommendation in respect of a private Bill, there 
was nothing to prevent him from doing so. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao asked why were not these Rules referred to 
a Committee of the House ? 

Sir Moncrief Smith said that the rule-making power was purely an 
Executive action. 

Dr. Gour pointed out that the Rules made were ultra vires in 
the sense that they widened the narrow limits of certification and 
recommendation contemplated by Section 67-B. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar pointed out 
that the Committee appointed to formulate Rules, before the Reformed 
Legislature came into l^ing, discussed these Rules. 

The Finance Bill in the Council of State 

On the 24th March the " Recommended " Finance Bill came before 
the Council of State for consideration. Mr. MeWatters, Finance Secretary, 
in moving the Bill gave a brief history of its experience in the Lower 
House. This recommended Bill now provided just sufficient funds to enable 
administration being carried on and to provide also for balancing the 
budget. Government believed that Salt Tax at a rate higher than one rupee 
and four annas was not actually required to balance the budget and so 
they had brought it down to the old level. But the effect of this was thst 
they conld not make any reduction in the Provincial contributions daring 
the present year and that next year they would have to make up sometbiDg 
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like two crores and sixteen lakbs before they coulfl arrive at a stage when 
they could help the Provincial Governments by providing funds lor the 
Nation-building Departments. 

Concluding he said It is true that this is a * Recommended Bill ' and 
even if amendments are passed they do not necessarily follow that they 
become law. But it does mean, if the amendments are passed, that the 
House refuses to pass the Bill as recommended. Goverrment attach 
gteatest importance to the unanimous vote of this House in favour of the 
Bill. This House has the privilege of sharing in the great responsibility 
ol Government. Your support will mean that you want the constitutional 
proijress of this country to be orderly and that you refuse your concurrence 
with the dangerous theory that political progress can be facilitated by 
irresponsible and obstructive tactics." 

Other Govt, members also strongly urged that the bill be passed 
unanimously. Amendments proposed by the non-officials had therefore 
to be dropped or withdrawn under pressure. The majoiity of members 
were glad that the Salt Tax had been reduced, but not Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan who was sorry for the reduction. The Rt. Hon. Mr. Sastri and 
Sir Deva Prosad would have liked to introduce amendments but in 
view of the requisite n of an unanimous vote, they willingly voted in 
favour of the bill. Messrs. Natesan and Barua raised their voice of 
protest, but still under the emergent drcumstances they supported the bill. 
The only dissentient voice throughout was that of Mr. K. V. Ranga- 
Bwamy Iyengar who kept on persistently saying ''No" to every motion, 
in the end the Finance Bill was passed by the Council next day. 
the 25th March without any amendments and unanimously, the only 
dissentient being Mr. Iyengar. 

The Viceroy's Explanation 

The following was published on the sist March in an extraordinary 
Gazette " giving the reasons which moved His Excellency the 
Governor- General to pass an order under Section 67(B) of the Govern- 
ment ol India Act for the certification of the Indian Finance Bill as 
recommended to the Assembly and the Council of State: — 

“When the Budget for the year 1924-25 was introduced in the 
Legislative Aseembly, the Hon. the Finance Member was authorised by 
me to announce that as our anticipations for the coming year indicated 
a budget which would balance on the present basis of taxation and 
with the salt duty reduced to its former level of Rc. 1-4 per maund. 

the choice between the rate and any higher rate would be left to the 
Assembly. At the same time my Government, with the full concurrence 
of the Secretary of State lor India, made clear their view that a higher 
rate of the Salt Duty at Ra. 2 per maund would be in the beat interests 
of the country, since it would enable a commencement to be made with 
the reduction of provincial contributions in four Provinces and would 
thereby secure an increased provision for objects sneh as education, 
public health and industry, the furtberence of which is our anxious 

concern. When the demands for grants under difierent heads of expenditure 
were laid before the Assembly, that House saw fit to reject, without any 
examination of the expenditure on its merits and for reasons extraneons 
to the Budget, thfe demands for the Customs, Income Tax. Salt and 

Opium departments, four of the main revenue-earning departments of 

the Government. These four demands, on the retention of which the 
revenue of these important Departments necessarily depended, were later 
on restored by my (government acting in accordance with the powers 
conferred on ibem^ by Section 67A (7) of the Government of India Act 
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The remainiQg demands bad in the meantime been passed by the Assembly 
-with small teductlonh under two heads only. 

Assembly’s Responsibility. 

** When during the next stage of the Budget procedure the Finance 
Bill was presented for the consideration of the Assembly, the consider- 
ation was refused without examination of the details in spite of the fact 
that the majority of demands for expenditure under different Depart- 
ments of Government had actually been accepted by the House. The 
position which resulted from the action of the Assembly, therefore, was 
that when the Finance Bill providing for means of meeting expenditure 
which it had already voted came before the Assembly, the Bill was 
rejected without consideration. The Finance Bill prescribes rates at which 
taxation shall be levied under several of the most important revenue 
heads including Salt Duty. Postage and Income Tax, and the Legislative 
sanction given by the Finance Act of the preceeding years for collection 
of taxation under these heads would have expired on March 31. 1924. 
In these circumstances it was my obvious duty, under special powers 
conferred upon me by Section 67B of the Government of India Act, 
to take such action as was essential for the interests of British India 
in order to enable the administration of the country to be carried on 
and to provide sufficient funds to enable the Government of India's 
Budget for the coming year to be balanced. It was with this sole 
object in view that 1 recemmended to the Assembly the Finance Bill 
in modified lotm containing only such provisions as were essential for 
the purpose above mentioned. 

Beneficial Proposals. 

*'The Fioance Bill as recommended by me provided for the levy of 
the Salt Duly at the former rate of Rs. 1-4 per maund, for the existing 
postal rates and rale of Income-tax, for continuance lor a further year, 
of the provisions agreed to by the Legislative Assembly last year, lor 
credit to the general revenues of interest on securities held in the currency 
Reserve, and for the imposition of a specific duty on certain material 
for match manufacture which required to safeguard the revenue and exceed- 
ing cne and a half crores of rupees (derived from the present import 
duty on matches). Certain items including the proposals to reduce Excise 
Duty and Tmpoit Duty on motor spirit, to reduce Import Duty on 
certain component parts of cetten mill machinery and to effect minor 
changes in the Customs Tariff were ommitted from the recommended Bill. 
These proposals though of a beneficial character were not such as 1 dould 
hold to be essential for the interests of India. This Bill with my 
recommendation was presented to the Legislative Assembly, bui leave to 
introduce it was refused. It was thereupon laid before the Council 
of State with a certificate by me that the provisions of the Bill were 
essential for the interests of British India and was passed by the Council 
without amendment. To this Bill as consented to by that Chamber 1 
have signed my assent. 

*' It is to me a matter of regret that the Legislative Assembly to 
which important responsibilities are entrusted in voting expenditure to 
be incurred by Government and in authorising provision of necessary 
fonds to meet that expenditure should have failed on this occasion to- 
consider these important financial matters on their merits. The action 
which my Government was compelled to take to restore the four grants 
rejected by the Assembly and that which 1 found it necessary to take 
in exercise ci special power conferred upon me as Governor-General 
have, as their sole object, the maintenance of administration to be ca'ried on." 
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Repeal of Repressive Laws 

On March 20th, the Govt, again sufiered a crushing defeat at the 
band of the nationaUsU. By a majority of 68 to 44 the Swarajiats, 
backed by almost all the Independents including Sir Purushottam and 
Mr. Bei»n Pah carried Mr. Shambhudayal Miara's amendment to repeal^ 
besides the old iniquitous Bengal Regulation III of 1818, all other 
Repressive laws and regulations including the Criminal Law Amend. Act. 

After interpellations Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai moved his resolution 
for early steps to abolish the Cotton Excise Duty. After his speech Mr. 
Neogy moved an adjournment of the debate tlD the September session, 
because, he said, even if the Assembly passed the resolution, the Govt, 
would not be able to give efiEect to it during the financial year. More- 
over the House was anxious to come at once to the next resolution 
on the agenda regarding the release of State prisoners. 

The Government, the representatives of European commerce and the 
nominated members, were furious at being depriv^ of the opportunity to 
discuss the Cotton Duty, and each one of them vied with the other iq 
trying to show that the Assembly was shirking the issue. 

Sir Ch. Innes and Mr. Wilson complained that the Assembly was 
choking discussion on commercial and economic problems by conHning 
itself to political issues, and Sir M. Hailey put in a remirk that the 
Nationalist party was postponing the debate because they have no case. 
This was to provoke the Nationalist Party to prove that they had a 
case by carrying the rssolution urging the abolition of Cotton Excise 
Duty. But last nighc the Party had fully deliberated on the matter. 
They felt that even if they passed the resolution. Givernment would 
never give relief during the next financial year while, as Mr. Dunichand 
of Ambala said, hundreds and thousands of the fliwers of the country 
who were rotting in jail were awaiting the verdict of the Assembly 
regarding their fate. 

Pundit Motilal added that as a sick man could n >t think of any- 
thing else except how to cure his disease, similarly the Indian nation 
at present was bound to put political matters above others. It was 
clear that Government was minouveriag to postpone the debate on 
the Repeal of the Bengal Regulation. 

Sir Charles Innes threw a small bait to the Bombay benches by 
saying that he wanted to give his reply to the representation of 
Bombay Millowners regarding their representation for protection to 
Cotton Mill Industry. No less than an hour and half was wasted on 
merely as to whether the debate be adjourned or not. Eventually the 
Fresideot accepted Pundit Shyamlal Nehru's motion for closure and by 
61 votes against 49 the House carried the motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Bsngal Regulation 111 of 1818 

Mr. AMARNATH DUTT then moved for the immediate repeat 
of the Bengal Regulation III of 1818. Mr. Dutt said that if the laws 
of a country are an index of its political progress. Regulation 1(1 of 
z8i8 was an anachronism. The Regulation was enacted by the East 
India Company to meet the special condition of those days. The 
Repressive Laws Committee last year bad also adversely commented on 
this Regulation, and though the Govt had accepted the report of 
the Committee, legislation on the subject had not yet been brought 
forward. This repressive law had been used against highly moral and 
intellectual persona whose only fault was that they loved their country 
too well. Law and Lawyers, he said, were to the Govt- like .a, led rag 
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to a ball. He claimed the right of free speech and free assocLation, 
and asked Englishmen ‘ to stand for this right and vote with him. He 
asked, with Regulation 111 on the Statute Book could they say that 
they were living under a civilised Government ? In England, the Habeas 
Corpus Act defended the liberties of the people. 

An Amendment 

Pandit SHAMBU DAYAL M1SR.A moved an amendment for the 
repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and all other Repressive 
Laws and Regulations that still exist on the Statute Book. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey asked whether the amendment was in order. 

The President said that the proposal to bring similar regulations 
and exceptional legislation was in order, though he was not fully 
aware of the precise terms of the Regulations. 

The Home Member pointed out that the Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal Regulations were exactly the same, but the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act was of an entirely different type. 

Mr. O'MALLEY, the Bengal Official, in opposing strongly supported 
the letention of Regulation HI. His speech threw some sidelight as to 
why the recommendations of the last Repressive Laws Committee were 
set at naught by his Govt. He said that the report was accepted by 
the Govt, of India as it was constituted in 1921 (with Sir Te] Baha- 
dur & Sir William Vincent) but that the B.ngal Govt, had never 
accepted the report and instead had told tl^e Govt, of India that it 
would never be able to carry on the administration without this regu* 
lation. 

Khan Bahadur SARFRAZ KHAN pointed out that the Repressive 
Laws Committee had urged the repeal ol Regulation 111 and the con- 
finement of its application to the Frontier. 

Sir P, S. SlVASWAMl AlYAR characterised the amendment as 
vague. He was for the repeal of Regulation III of 1818 because it was 
repugnant to the sense of law and ]aitice. As for the repeal of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Prevention of Seditious Meet- 
ings Act, he left them to the discretion of the Executive to see 
whether a situation had not arisen for their repeal, and if it had 
arisen, to consider their repeal. 

Dr. GOUR supporting the amendment of Mr. Shambudayal Misra 
said that the Assembly should not allow the Executive to be indepen- 
dent of the control and sanction of the judicial authorities. He 
contended that normal conditions had b^en restored in the country, 
and therefore, there was no reason why the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act should be allowed to be retained on the Statute Book. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY opposed the resolution and the amendment. 
He was surprised to see Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan de- 
manding the repeal of these laws iu the roundest term? ; but not 
long ago the same Khan Bahadur in that Assembly asked the 
Government not to repeal the laws as they were necessary. (Many 
voices : Opinions change). 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Huisaln KOau : I admit that I asked 
the Gevernmsnt at that time not to repeal ths^e laws, beesuse there 
were then distutbacei in Bombay and Calcutta, but now there is- 
quiet in the laud, and hence mr chaago of view. Even Mr Ganlhi 
had to change creed. He was a co-operater first, and after the J 
lianwalabagh, he became a Noa-co-operator. 1 was a co-operator but" 
alter the certifications and other things I became a Non-Co-Operator, 
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Proceeding, ihe Heme Member said that the Seditious Meeting! 
Act vras very spatiogly used, but this measure was necessary because, 
in a country so latge as this, and where there were elements difierent 
irom these in other countries, the Government could not afibrd to be 
deprived ol a measure of this character. He charged the Nationalist 
party for not suggesting a remedy. ("Come to a Round Table Con- 
ierence,” "come to the Law Courts/* chimed in Pandit Motilal). But 
the Home Member could not come to the law courts because, he said, 
that would disclose the names of bis informants and their life would 
be in danger. Some of the arguments of the Home member deserves 
quoting. The Bengal Regulation 111 , he remarked, was no more anti- 
quated than murder, not more archaic than criminal conspiracy, not 
Older than assasination 1 1 In bis peroration Sir Malcolm made the 
astounding statement that if the liberty of twenty persons was deprived 
to stamp out anarchy, the price was very small 1 

At 6 O'clock the amendment ol Mr. Shambhudayal was put to vote 
and cairied by tS to 44. Ihe amended resolution of Mr. Dutt was 
then carried without a division. 

Pass-ports to the Ali Brothers. 

On March 25 the Assembly met for the final sitting of the March 
session. Business was confined to the Introduction of private bills, but 
the main mt<.iest centred in a motion for adjournment to discuss the 
question of refusal of passports to the Ali Brothers' delegation to 
Angora. Without a division the Assembly censured the Government regard- 
ing the r action in the matter. 

Before the House proceeded to Legislative business Mr. Cbamaolal 
asked for reasons why Passports bad been refused to the proposed 
Khilafat Delegation. Sir Malcolm Hailey said Government bad laid down 
two principle”. Firstly, that 'Passports' be not given to person convicted of 
offences against ibe S' ate, particularly lor inciting disafiection among 
Government Seivants, and that members of the Delegation must be 
prepared to give an undertaking not to take part in political move- 
ments against the States they were intending to visit and that no Non- 
Musiim would be allowed to go with the delegation. In other words this 
meant that Maulanas Sbaukat Ali, Mahomed Ali and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru could not be allowed to gcu Thereupon Mr. Cbamanlal moved an 
adjournment of the House to give expression to the grave nurest caused 
among Indian Mussalmans by this decision of Government. The Presi- 
dent very rightly agreed to accipt the motion. In the meantime Gov- 
ernment sustained another defeat over Dr. Gour’s moiion to introduce 
a bill 10 repeal the obnoxious legislation called tbe Cr.minal Law amend- 
ment Act. By an overwhelming majority establishiug a record of non- 
cfficial voting, be was able to introduce bis bill by 58 votes against 1 
39 votes. It was regretted by many that by oversight Dr. Gour had not 
set down the other two readings for the same day in order to pass 
the Repealing Bill in one sitting, thereby repaying in the same coin 
the Government who in the old autocratic days in 1908 had forced 
through this very measure at one sitting. 

At 3-30 Mr. Cbamanlal moved fai^ naotion for adjournment. Tbe 
manner in which member after membir among Mussalmans vied with 
one another in condemning Government was remaikable. Whether 
he was Swarajist or a loyalist not a single Muslim voice was sparing 
in criticising tb^ Government. 

Mr. Cbamanlal explained the correspondence which passed between Mr. 
Sbaukat Ali and tbe Govt, of India on tbe subject of the issue of 
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paMporta to the Aagora Delegation. The Delegation, he said, was to 
consist of three batches of persons, including Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan. Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Ansarii Mr. Shaukat All, 
Mr. Qnreshi, Mr. Abdul Majid and Pandits' Motilal Nehru and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. But the Government replied that they were not 
prepared to grant passports to any person convicted of offences against 
the State or for incitiug Government servants to disaffection. This 
reply applied to Maulanas Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali. There was 
no lawj argued Mr. Chamanlal, under which the Government could 
prevent the grant of passports. The Angora Government was prepared 
to welcome the Delegation, but the Government of India stood in 
the way of the Ali Brothers. This, as Mr. Shaukat Ali himself stated 
in the course of a correspondence, was an undesirable and unjustifiable 
intervention in a purely domestic matter of Muslims. Moreover, the 
delegates were asked to give an undertaking that they would not 
cany on any po'itical propaganda. This was in direct conirast with 
the religious liberty granted by the Queen's Proclamation. By refusing 
passports, the Government of India was proving that they were not 
responsible either to man or to God. and that they were engaged in 
a sinister international intrigue. The Delegation. Mr. Chamanlal con- 
cluded, was purely a religious mission oi peace and the restrictions in 
the grant of passports should be removed. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafi (Bebar) declared that the Government 
was not justified in refusing passports to an entirely religious missiou* 
He appealed to the Government not to impose restrictions upon the 
members of a delegation and thus interfere with their religious liberty. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain Khan (Behmr) warned that just as 
in the case of the Aka Us the Government cieated a deep resentment 
by iaterleciog with their religious Liberty, so also their refusal of 
passport to a Muslim leligious mission would be tantamount to inter- 
lerence with the Muslim religion and would enrage the Mussalmans. 

Sayid Mnrtuza Saheb (Madras) said that the Khilafat question 
was a momentous one. The Government of India should show practical 
sympathy to Indian Mussalmans by granting permission to the mem- 
bers of the Mission to proceed to the Muslim countries to amicably 
settle the Khilafat problem. He challenged the Government to prove 
that the mission which intended to proceed wasi not a religious mission.’ 

SIR MALCOLM HAILEY, in opposing the motion, said that it was 
wrong to say that by refusing passports or imposing restrictions the 
Govt, were interfering with the domestic concern of Mussalmans or that 
they were engaged in a sinister international intrigue. The State waa 
responsible, he ingeniously suggested, lor the conduct and safety of the 
delegates in countiies they wanted to visit, and the State had therefore 
to exercise its discretion in granting passports before their leaving the 
Indian shores. Moreover, ibis was a case of persons requiring accesi to 
large bodies of persons who influenced the opinion of their country, 
reUgious or otherwise. In these circumstances, it was only a matter 
of diplomatic usage that the Government of India should ask ihe 
country which the delegates wanted to visit whether they had any objec- 
tion to it and welcomed them, but before asking the Government 
concerned for their opinion, the Govetnment of India had themselvea 
to satisfy certain lequirements. They had, therefore, laid down that 
the persons who had been ill-advised enough to preach insubordina- 
tion to troops should not be granted passports. Was that not a 
reasonable lequirement ? asked the Home Member. Moreover, Mahomed 
Ali bad not acknowledged the anthority of the State. 
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Mr. RauRa Iyer : Sirj may 1 remind the Home Member that alter 
fais release Mr. Mahomed Ali, apeakiog on the Independence resolution 
at the Cocanada Congress, said that he was for Swaraj within the British 
Empire and he owed his allegiance to the King-Emperor. In view 
oi this change, is it right to pnrsne the old story? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: I know what Mr, Mahomed Ali said at 
Cocanada. but 1 should require from him something more. There are certain 
perrons, who for their own reasons defy the aulhority of the State. 
Is it in any way reasonable to ask the State to exercise discretion 
and give them the benefit of protection abroad ? It is the United 
Kingdom which in the last resort is responsible for British Indian 
subjects. Each one of the countries which the deputation propoaed to 
visit had lately been subject to trouble. The British Government has 
every tight to exercise the greatest caution in approaching the Govern- 
ments of these countries in regard to the Deputation. U is possible 
that by their restrictions two or three might be prevented from visiting 
the countries they want to, bnt is that really an ofience to the whole 
Muslim world ? Does the whole Muslim world of India subscribe to 
the plea that the best solution of the difiicultiea of the Kbilafat 
could be found by Mr. Mahomed Ali and bis brother ? 

Several cries of "Yes, yes.*' 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : For my pmt, I would require some further 
evidence. 1 repeat that it is not right for any one to say that the 
Government of India, by imposing the reasonable restrictions 1 have 
referred to, has been actuate by any feelings against Musaalmans or 
their religion or that we intended to do anything that would prevent 
a peaceful and successful solution of the Kbilafat difficulties; 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a lengthy speech, said that the 
Ali Brothers had now been released and it was not right to revive the 
charges of which they bad been convicted. He explained that the 
inclusion of Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawabailal Nehru was to help the 
Mussalmans in becoming really united, The Hindus* of India bad no 
cause to fear the unity of Muhammadans. 

Adjoursmbmt of tbb Motion, 

At this stage several members pressed for the closure of the debate. 
The motion for adjournment was then put and carried, the Government 
not challenging a division. 

The Assembly then adjourned till the 27 tb May. 
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80 24 llonberf Bworn— OommifetM of petltloni nomloftfeed— OrimlMl Trtbea and 

Indian Tolli Billi Introdnoed . 

M Jan 24 Joint Bdtilon of aisembly and Oonnoll— Inangaration by the Vioecoy. 
4 Feb 24 Mr, Sethna'e reiolation bb. the enquiry Into the eoonomio oonditlone 
of the people ot India paaied with Bir Dadabhoy'a amendment. 
Feb 24 Bir Maneokjee Dadabhoy'a reaointion BB. award of Nobel Peace Price to 
the Aga Khan paaaed. 

'6 Feb 24 Hr. Sethna’e reaointion bb. Kenya Immigration Bill ' waa not moved 
on an aeanranoe given by 61r B N1 Burma— Ur, Karandlkat'a re- 
aointion BB. Pnblioatlon of Billa In all their atages along with Oouncii 
Debatea withdrawn, “ ' 

11 Feb 24 Ur. Bethna'a reaointion on Moral Paintinga at New Delhi paaaed. 

12 Feb 24 Cotton Ceaa Bill paaaed — Mr. Vedamnrti’a reaointion on a non-offioial 

Capital (Delhi) Committee paaaed. 

13 Feb 24 Debate on the Beeipxocity Bill — Sir D. P. BarbadLlkary’a motion, on 

the Immigration into India Bill to reolprooate treatment to 
Indiana in S. Africa waa paaaed alter a heated debate. 

14 Feb 24 The Cantonmenta Bill paaaai. 

18 Feb 24 Ur. Vedamartl’a reaolatlon re. anbstltntlon of profident food for penaion 

ayatem waa paaaed with Ur, Kba[jarde’a Amendment. 

20 Feb 24 Mr, Bangaawamy Ayyangar'a reaolatioa bb. unemploy onent in India waa 

negatived.— Lala Bakhbir Siugh’a reaulntion on child welfare waa 
negatived. 

21 Feb 24 Indian ToUa Bill and the Indian Criminal Tribaa Bill paaaed. 

25 Feb 24 Sir D. P. Sarbadhicary'a reaointion on expanaion ot the Beforma 

withdrawn. 

20 Feb 24 Budget presented. 

6 Mar 24 S. Jogendra Singh'a reaointion on a anrvey of irtigation for ita expanaion 

was passed. 

6 Mar 24 Three Offiolal Bills paaaed by the Aaienibly were considered and paaaed. 

7 Uai 24 General Diaonsaion on the Badget, 

10 Mar 24 The Kenya Debate — Mr Bastrl withdrew bla reaolution. 

11 Blaz 24 Offiolal reaointion on obscene literatnre passed. 

12 Mat 24 S. Jogendra Singh’s reaointion for enoonragement to the Sngar Industry 

waa paaaed after amendment and heated opposition by Govt. 

19 Mar 24 Sea Onatoou It Tariff Act amendment paaied. 

18 Mar 24 Sir D. P, Sarbadhlkary’s queationa on new Legislature Bnlea. 

19 Mar 24 The Sjuth Afrioan Debate on Ur. Nateian’a motion. 

*20 Mar 24 Bontli Alrloan debate oontinned. Ur. Nateion’s resolution carried. 

24 Mai 34 The fwommanded Finance Bill oonsidered. 

26 Mar 24 Finance Bill paaaed. 

C. P. Qnmcil— Chronicle 

15 Jan 24 Ooniinll Opened by Governor 

16 Jan 24 Oonaoll Brat met tor Offleial bnilnMa. Offiolal Billa defeated 

Non-offioial reiolnllona p aaaed . 

19 Jan 24 The great **No-oonddeooa' debate and Govt, defeat. Counoll adionrned 
sine die. 

4 Mar 24 Badget pMaentod, Oavt. BUla all thrown out. 

6 Mat 24 Non-offioial leeolatlnia paaaed agalnit Govt. 

6 Mat 24 Bapplementaiy Qroota all thrown out. 

8 Mar 24 Voting on Bndget Granta. All demands thrown oat except Minlatei’a 

' Billet whlofa ware redneed to Be, 2 per annum ! 



The Council of State 

january—uarcu ism 

The Wiiiter Session of the COUNCIL OF STATE commenced on 
Jan. 30th iivith an atterdanco of 32 memhers. Before proceedings com- 
menced the Piesident, Sir Alexander Muddimar, referred to the . death of 
Sir Behiam Khan v^ho ivas a* member of the Council and hoped it was 
the veidict of the House to send a message of condolence to the bereaved 
family to which the House assented. 

Two messages were then read from the Viceroy, one requiring the 
attendance of the members in the Assembly Chamber next day, to hear 
the Viceioy’s address (p. 116), atd the other announcing the panel of 
Chaiiman. The President next announced the names of members of the 
Committee on public petitions. 

At question time replying to Mr. Karandikar rt. separation of 
.iudicial and executive functions, Mr. Crerar said that Govt, was still 
considering the matter and refused to publish papers. Mr. Baza All asked 
if the Premier’s book “Awakening of India” was proscribed, to which 
Govt, refused to reply. 

There was on the agenda no less than 26 interpellations, but 
Messrs. Sethiia and Samaldas not being present about a dozen of them 
were postponed for answer to the next meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Khaparde and of Sir Mahomed Shah, two 
bills consolidating cei-tain existing Acts were introduced. Mr. Khaparde 
ill iritroducing a bill to consolidate the Law relating to Criminal Trihea 
aaid that it was intended to bring all the present hve measures within 
the compass of one enactment. There was one slight alteration, in clause 14 
and that was necessitated by the fact that since the enactment of the 
amending Act I of 1923, individuals of a criminal tribe may bo res- 
tiicted to an area or settled in a place of residence. 

Sir Mahomed Shah introduced a bill to consolidate the law relating ta 
tolls on public roads and bridges. The Council then adjourned. 

The first non-oificial business day of the Council of State was held 
on Feb. 4th. The first motion on the order paper was by Mr. Sethna for an 
enquiry into the economic condition of the people and the second 
was by Mr. Karandikar for the immediate release of Mr. Gandhi. Ta 
the latter proposition there were two amendments, one of which was by 
Mr. Khaparde for the release of Mr. Gandhi without any conditions if, 
in the opinion of the doctors in attendance on him, sending him back 
to jail on recovery would be dangerous to his life. Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy 
who acted throughout as the non-offioial Government’s man had tabled 
the other amendment to the effect that Mr. Gandhi be released 
subject to such terms or conditions as the Government may deem fit 
to impose in public interest. Mr. Karandikar however wrote to the 
President before the proceedings commenced that he would not move the 
resolution. The amendments therefore automatically fell. 

Mr. Sethna on the EcoNomiq. Condition of Indians. 

The Hon’ble Mr. SETHNA moved for a committee with a ma.rority 
<if non'ofiioial Indians to make full and detailed survey of the 
29 
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economic conditions of the people of India with special reference to the 
dtgricultural population with a view to finding out the average annual 
noome per he^ of the population, particularly of the agricultural popu- 
atioui and to report on measures to reduce, as far as possible, the 
existing destitution and to raise the average economic level of the 
masses. Mr. Bethna quoted the opinions of John Bright, Lord Lawrence, Sir 
William Hunter and Sir Charles Elliot among others to show the 
increasing poverty of the country. 

Sir Maneokji Dadabhoy moved an alternative proposition to the effect 
that local Governments should be consulted in regard to the desirability 
of undertaking an enquiry into the general economic conditions of the 
people in British India and whether they were prepared to support the 
proposal for the appointment of a Committee and to co-opei-ate in its 
labour if appointed. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma on behalf of the Government said that far 
from there being any sign of growing poverty there were distinct indi- 
cations of improvement in the economic condition of the people I 
This statement from Sir Narasimha amazed the members specially as 
being an Indian he was fully aware of the facts. But for the time 
being he was the mouth-piece of the Govt. 

Mr. Sethna, after a lengthy reply to the debate, accepted the 
amendment of Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, as the thin end of the wedge 
in the matter of enquiiy. The resolution as amended by Sir Dadabhoy 
was earned. , 

Next day Feb. 5th. Mr. Khaparde moved for consideration of 
a Bill to consolidate the law relating to Criminal tribes. The motion 
was postponed for a fort-night. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi moved for consideration of a Bill to consolidate 
laws relating to tolls on public roads and bridges. This too was post- 
poned for 2 weeks on the request of Mr. Baza Ali. 

Nobel Peace Prize to the Aga Khan ! 

Sir Maneckiee Dadabhoy then moved the following resolution : — “This 
Council recommends to the Governor-General in Coun^ to convey ta 
the Norwegian Parliament, the considered opinion of this House that His 
Highness Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah Aga Khan is the fit person for the 
Nobel Prize for peace this year in view of the strenuous, persistent and 
successful efforts that His Highness has made to maintain peace between 
Turkey and the Western Powers”. This queer resolution was passed after 
much solemn debate during which the names of such men as Gandhi, 
Curzon, Lloyd George were mentioned by their protagonists and this 
formed in all seriousness the main business of the day ! 

On Feb. 6th the Council of State held a short sitting.. An 
impoiliaDt debate was anticipated on the motion of Mr. Sethna 
urging upon the Secretary of State for the Colonies the urgent 
necessity of delaying the progress of the Kenya Immigration Bill through 
the Kenya Legislature until the Committee to be appointed by the Govern* 
ment of India in pursuance of the resolution of the last Imperial 
Confeienoe tegar^ng the position uf Indians in the British Empire had 
uppoitunities of examining the measure and disoussing its provisions with 
the Colonial Office. But as soon as the Council assembled. Sir Narasimha 
Sauna, member in charge of Emigration, said: ‘Sir, I wish to DasJEe an 
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annouzioeineDt regarding this resolution. I have already stated in answer 
to the questions put to me that the Gbveminent of India have strongly 
urged upon the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the desirability 

of not proceeding with the Kenya Immigration Bill until the Com- 
mittee to be appointed made its report to Us and the Colonial Office. 
The Secretary of State for India has now wired to forthwith appoint 
the Committee in as much as a decision has been reached that new 
drafts of the Bill would be prepared. I, therefore, take it that nothing 
would be done in tho mat:er of the Immigration Ordinance by the 
Colonial Office until the Committee moots in London, discusses the 
question and negotiates with the Colonial Office. 

On Feb. 1 1th. Mr. Sothna moved, “ That if and when tho work of the 
mural paintings in the buildings ac Raisina, including the Qovernment House 
and Secretariat, is taken in hand, it should bo ontnisted to Indian 

artists and preferably to the Bombay School of Arts.” 

Mr. Ley, of the Industries Dept. Govt, of India, moved an amendment 

to the effect that if and when the work of mural paintings is taken 

ill hand it should be entrusted to Indian artists if tho requisite typo could 
be found in India and that tho Government should consider the possibility 
of utilising the services of ait students selected from the Schools of Arts 
already existing in India. This was only meant to shelve the question. 
Mr. Sethna said in anger: "The constitution of this Council was such that 
not a single non-official resolution was passed during the last 3 years 
without an amendment defeating the main obiect of tho proposition/ 
The amendment was however passed by a maiority of Govt, votes. 

On Feb. 12th. on the motion of Sir B. Naiasimha Sama the 
Council passed, without discussion, the Indian Cotton Cess Bill as already 
passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Yedamurthi then initiated the discussion on his resolution that 
the New Capital Committee (Delhi) be reconstituted with non-official 
members in a mi^rity. Govt, strongly opposed the motion, and Sir 
Deva Ptaead Sarvadbikari then toned it down and moved an amendment to 
tho effect that the New Capital Committee be assisted in its work by 
the Advisory Committee of non-officials till the work was complete. 

After fuither discussion, the resolution os amended was adopted. 

The Reciprocity Bill. 

On Feb. 1 3th. the work of the Council of State was devoted to the 
discuBsion of an important motion by Sir D. P. SARBHADHIKARI for 
tho consideration of a Bill to regulate the entry into and FCsidenoe 
jn British India of persons domiciled in other British possessions, Thia 
Bill was passed by the old Ijegislative Assembly at its Simla Session in 
July last on the motion of Dr. H. S. Gour. Since then there were 
several attempts made by non-official members to bring this matter before 
the Council of State to get it passed. 

Under this Bill, known as the Reciprocity Bill, the Govomor-General- 
in-C^uncil is empowered to make rules for securing that persons, not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British possession should have no greater 
rights and privileges as regaids entry into and residence in British India 
than are accorded by law and administration of such possession to parsoUa 
of Indian domicile. The Governor-General-in-Council may alto provide for 
Hie establishment of suitable agents to administer the rules to provide 
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«uitable penalties ior the contravention of such rules and to authorise the 
■arrests of any person contravening any such rule. 

Sir Devaprasad, in moving for the consideration of the Bill, 
explained the history of the legislation. As an ex-Member of the 
Assembly which passed Dr. Gour's Bill and as one who took part in 
its passage Sir Devaprasad considered it a privilege to make the present 
motion in the Upper House. He quoted the resolutions passed at the 
Iihperial Conference in 1918 and 1921. and pointed out that the principle 
of recipi'ocity had been established thereunder. The Assembly passed 
the Bill in July 1923, and it was absolutely the minimum that could 
be done by India in view of the treatment meted out to Indians in 
oeitoin parts of the British Empire. 

Though all Indian members strongly supported the Bill, Sir Maneok- 
jee Dadabhoy, as usual, moved an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee for fui'ther consideration which meant further shelving it. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI then rose and 
delivered a very strong speech. He regretted that when the Bill 
was before the Assembly ite passage was opposed by the Government. 
This fact did not encourage the speaker in the hope that the Government 
would now vote with non-officials on this matter. If the Governmout of 
India wore really possessed of the strenigth of Indian feeling on this subject and 
if they wished to make themselves really understood in the Dominions, 
they would have come forward with a motion at least for reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee. Was he (Mr. Sastri), therefore, wrong in 
inferring that the Government were quite content to lot the Bill encounter 
its fate on the shoals of disouasion ? !l^oiprocity was in good and in bod 
matters. Retaliation could only be in bad matters. This Bill was a reta- 
liatory measui'e. Who could deny it, and he (Mr. Sastri) was prepared to 
defend this measure as one of retaliation in any court of impaci;!^ judges. 
General Smuts in 1924 himself had said: “We have recognised your 
(Indians’) power to retaliate. Why don’t you retaliate? If we ill-treat 
your people, you are at liberty to ill-treat our people.” General Smuts 
should not, therefore, be dissatisfied with any measure of retaliation. As 
regards the suggestion of the possibility of dissociating fi'om certain parts 
of the Empire, Mr. Sastri said : “Reviewing the history of Indians abroad, 
one can only hang down one’s head in shame. If we, Indians, were brought 
before the bar of public opinion in the world, Indians would have to hang 
their heads in shame, that they have submitted to these things for nearly 
35 years and still longed and hoped for remedy, because they did not wish 
to be thrust out of the Empii'e. Eveiy Indian has paid heavily for his 
desire to be associated with the British Empire and dearer and dearer 
prices are being exacted at every turn. To tell him that ho would disso- 
ciate himself from the Ei^ipire by merely enacting an innocent reciprocity 
measure is to abuse the language which the Almighty has given us to-day. 
After unparalleled indignities, we are not seeking dissociation from the 
Empire. We are still going down on our knees before the authorities to 
dud some means of consulting our self-respect so that we may still continue 
to be wi^n the Empire. It is the other parts of the Empire that thrust us 
out and teU us continuously that we cannot digest the black color of the 
skin. 'Let me assure Sir Maneckjee that there are some Dominions who 
will have no compunction whatsoever. We wish the association to continue, 
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but it should be put oo a . proper basis. la pissing this measure we want to 
say we are no longer the old Government oE India and the old people oE 
India. Some of the Dominions would not hive continuously humiliated us 
if they did not feel certain that India is not governed by Indians, but by 
British peeple who, even in the last resort, do nothing in the way of recipro- 
city or retaliation. I do hops that the Governmsnt of India, I mean its 
Executive, will permit the wishes of the people of India to find their 
proper expression and not use the undoubted powers they have of impeding, 
distorting and misrepresenting Indii as in the p.ist. This Bill must be on 
the Statute Beok as a feeble belated protest agiiiist the continued mis- 
behavior of the British Cibinet and the Dominion Governments. It is still 
in the power of the Government of India under this Bill to keep it inopera- 
tive for a long time- Any defects can bo remedied by tho Executive 
Government in miking rules. Nobody in the world would be more unwil- 
ling than myself to sep irate cortain mambors of the Army, Navy, and 
Civil Service from us by passing this Bill ; but if it is iiceossa’-y to protect 
tho self-respect of India, I should not shirk from that duty much as 1 
hesitate. 

Sir Maneckieo DaJabhoy’s motion for tho reference of the Bill to a 
Select Committee was lost. The resolution for the cousid oration of the 
Bill was passed. The Bill was then considered clause by clause and 
passed without discussion. 

On Feb. 14th the Commander-In-Chief moved that the bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to the administration of Canton- 
ments as passed by tho Assembly be taken into co.isideration which 
was done and the bill was passed. 

On Feb. ISththo President announced the personnel of the Advisory 
Committees. The firat resolution on the agenda paper was by Mr. Sethna 
for the amalgamation of tho Imperial and Provincial branches of the Forest 
Service, as had been done in the case of the Engineering Service. 
Mr. Sethna did not move the resolution. His explanation was that after 
discussing with certain persons, he hid decided to await the piiblioation 
of the Lee Commission's Report. 

Provident Fund Scheme. 

Mr. Vedamurthy then meved thit a scheme for granting Provident 
Fund on the railway system or some such analogous system be substituted 
as far as possible for existing pension system for Government employees, 
gazetted and non-gazetted, under the Gk}vernment of India and Provincial 
Governments and administrations. 

Mr. MeWatters favoured the amendment of Mr. Khaparde on the 
agenda, vie., that tho Government should consider the prootioability 
of substituting, either wholly or in a moiety or in such proportion as 
may be found desirable, a scheme on a contributory fund basis for tbe 
existing pension system for Government employees gazetted under the 
Government of India and Provincial Department and Administrations. 

Mr. Khaparde, in moving the amendment standing as above, advised 
the Government to consider seriously the practicability of combining both 
the Pension and the Provident Fund system. Mr. Vedamurthi accepted 
the amendment of Mr. Khapaide. Eventually the resolution, as amended*, 
was carried. 
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Unemployment Problem. 

Mr. K. Y. Bangaewami Ayyangar then moved that the problem of unem- 
ployment in India be Beriouely considered and satufaetory remedial measures 
be adopted. He said that he inoluded among the unemployed the educated 
classes. A state of misery had been caused in India by the recommendations 
of the Inchcape Committee, and at present many of the Bombay mills had to 
be closed down, throwing a large number of mill-hands out of work. The youth 
of the Nation, with infinite capacity for manual and brain work, did not find 
its market value for even a living scale. The I^abor Department must 
find the exact number of unemployed and exert itself to solve the problem 
by eliminating the causes. The lakhs of men thrown out of 
employment by the Inchcape Committee niust be given hist preferonce 
when vacancies under Government or the Railways were to be filled up. 

Further discussion on this resolution was postponed till the next 
meeting on the 20th. 

On Feb. 20th after some questions and answers regarding the Forest 
Department the adjourned debate on the resolution of Mr. Ayyangar on 
unemployment was -taken up. Sir Deva Prasad moved an amendment 
for adding the following at the end of the resolution ; in conjunction 
and consultation with the local governments concerned.” Both the resolu- 
tion and the amendment were however negatived by a majority. 

Lala Sukhbir Singha then moved : ** This Council recommends to the 
Governor-General in Council that, in view' of the great public utility and 
beneficence of the Child Welfare movement started by Her Excellency 
the Countess of Reading, he may be pleased to take steps to secure for it 
generous financial help from Imperial Funds.” This together with an amend- 
ment moved Sir Deva Prosad as regards better milk supply was negatived. 

On Feb. 2 let. considerable time was given on the question put 
by the President to the members to ascertain the wish of the House 
as regards taking a group photo and hanging a painting of Lord Reading. 
After a patisfaotoi'y solution of this august question, the Criminal Tribes 
I, aw Consolidation Bill was taken into consideration ard passed. 

Next came the hill to consolidate the law relating to tolls on 
I>ublic roads and bridges which was also passed. 

On Feb. 25tb, the Council of State’s meeting was meant for an important 
discussion for the expansion of the Constitution^ Reforms. Sir Devapiasad 
Sarvadhikari had tabled a resolution for a Committee of officials and non- 
officials to suggest measures of Reform under the Government of India 
Act. To this resolution there was an amendment on the Order paper 
by Mr. Earandikar that the resolution be adopted without prejudice to 
the Assembly’s resolution passed on the 16th. Sir Devaprasad stated that 
he had decided not to move the resolution in the Council of State in, 
view of the announcement expected to be made in the House of Lords 
by Lord Olivier the next day. 

On Feb. 29thf at question time, replying 1o the Rt. Hon. Y. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri on the functions and scope of the Government of India’s Committee 
which would shortly proceed to London on the Kenya affair, it was stated 
that the Committee would confer directly with the Colonial Office. 
This would be a departure made in the constitutional status of India. 
The Committee would not, at present, be instructed to deal with any 
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oases besides that of Indians in Kenya. Whether the Committee would 
be instruoted to proceed to Kenya or not was a matter which would 
be considered if the Committee so desired. The Committee would bo 
designated the Colonies Committee. Mr. G. A. Natesari asked whether 
the word Colonies inoluded the Dominions besides the Crown Colonies, 
and if so, whether the Committee could not bo better designated as 
the Dominions Committee. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma pointed out that the word " Colonies " was 
wide enough, and included not only the Crown Colonies but also the 
Dominions. Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari asked whether the instructions to be 
given to the Committee would be mide public, and whether the Legis- 
lature would be in any way consulted. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma replied that there was at present no inten- 
tion of making the instructions public, but the Government would 
certainly consider the desirability of doing so. 

The Financial statement was presented by Mr. MeWattors. 

On March 3th, the Council of State devoted its attention to the discus- 
sion of Sardar Jogendra Singh’s resolution for a fresh survey of in'igation 
possibilities both from rivers and wells in the light of scientific ad- 
vance and for framings a programme particularly providing for the 
organisation of power lift-irrigation from wells. Sardar Jogendra Singh, 
ill moving his resolution, quoted his statistics to show that there wore 
a million square miles available for irrigation and agriculture but which 
were not brought under cultivation because of want of provision of 
water. According to Sir Gangaram, the average annual produotion of 
food supply was 81 million tons, while the annual requirement in India 
for a population of 319 millions was 79 million tons. Thus it would 
be seen that there was only a narrow margin of 2 million tons. If 
there was to be famine in any one year, then what was to happen I 
The whole of India would have to starve. 

Mr. Ley, Industries Secretary, opposed the resolution on behalf of the 
Government pointing out that there was no necessity for an enquiry at 
present. Sir Narasimha Sarma detailed the efforts of the Government and 
advised the mover to withdraw his resolution, as no useful purpose 
would be served by a comprehensive enquiry at present throughout India. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried, the Government Members 
saying No ” but not claiming a division. 

On March 6tK three official bills, passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
were placed for consideratio.n by the Council of State. The first was mov^ 
by the Finance Seoretiry (Mr. MoWatters) for the consideration of the 
Indian Coinage Act Amendment Bill giving power to the Government 
to call in coins of whatever date or denomination and to declare that 
from a specified date such coins should cease to be legal tender. 

Sir Maneokjee Dadabhoy moved an amendment to the effect that 
the minimum period of six months provided in the Bill for making the 
^Q in q in questions to be legal tender witJiin that time should be extended 
to the minimum of twelve months, because it was his conviction that 
otherwise there would bs hardship felt by people, especially in villages. 

l^e amendment was carried and the Bill as amended was passed* 

Mr. MeWatters then moved for the consideration of the Bill providing 
for the .constitution of a Central Board of Revenue and conferring 
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powerii ard imposiog dutiea on this Boaid. Ibis measure yras, said the 
Finance Secretary, the result of the recommendation of the Hetrenchment 
Committee. It uould eventually be in charge of Customs, Salt, Excise 
and Stamps. At present vrhat vas wanted was statutory power to 

appoint a Ccntial Boaid. The Bill was passed without discussion. 

Age of Minor Girls 

Mr. CreiEr moved for the consideration of a Bill to amend the 

Penal Code for fixing the age of minor girls at 18 instead of 16 in 

sections 372 and 373. 

On March 7th the Council of State met five minutes earlier than the 
usual time. The meeting was devoted to a general discussion of the Budget. 
As the Assembly had a holiday, some members belonging to that House were 
present in the galleries. Half an hour before the proceedings commenced, 
a gioup photo was taken of the President and Members of the Council. 
Interest in this day’s proceedings was loused not only because of the Budget 
discussion, but also because of the fact that the announcement had just then 
been made of the appointment of the President, Sir Alexander Muddiman, as 
Home Member in succession to Sir Malcolm Hailey. After question time, 
therefore, eloquent tributes were paid by members from all sides of the 
House to Sir Alexander Muddiman. The speech of Mr. Sastri expressed 
the real feeling, namely, that the nomination of Sir Alexander Muddiman 
had come as a surprise. Indeed no body had heard Sir Alexander's 
name mentioned in that connection and no one would have believed 
that Sir Alexander would have liked to change his comfoi-table un- 
exacting ard dignified position as President of the Elders for the 
Home Membership. 


The Budget Debate. 

The inauguration of the Budget debate fell to Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
who never said a word about the Budget and assumed the role of arbiter 
of India's destiny and declared that his community wanted a Baj and not 
Hindu Baj. This was all iiTolevant and the President had to bring 
Sir Umar Hayat Khan to his seat. It was however relieving to find 
that Mr. Natesan and Sir Devaprasad Sarabadhikari attacked the Budget 
though Sir Dii shaw Waoha blamed the people of India for bringing about 
disorder and thereby making reductioD in the Military Budget difficult. 
Mr. Sethna and Mr. Baza Ali however pointed out that peaceful conditions 
should now result in cutting down Aimy, but the Commander-in-Chief who 
had recently developed a very diplomatio way of couching his speeches in 
u tone of sweet i*eaSonableneBB expressed profuse sympathies with aspirations 
of Indians for Icdianisation and this wordy sympathy satisfied the House. 
It was surprising Hut no memiber contradicted the Commander-in-Chief 
that Indianisation would mean more cost. It was true that to establish 
militaiy schools and a Sandhurst would involve outlay but this would be 
fifty times counteirbalanced by the dislandmeut of British Troops for 
internal security, thereby saving 7i crores. 

Mr. Natesan strongly ciitioised making remission in Provincial 
fontributioDS bn salt tax. He recalled the history of the salt tax and 
the feeling in India about it and remarked that the salt tax must 
xevert to the old level of Bs. i-L He said Lord Olivier’s explanation 
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about hifl observations on salt tax (p. 291) only proved onoe again how strong 
the bureaucracy in India was that even the Seoretai'y of State vas 
compelled not to speak the truth. He next narrated what he described 
as a tale of woe of his province and asked, was it because Madras was 
far away that her cry was not heard? All departments, both reserved 
and transferred, were suffering from lack of funds and although a new 
University Act had been passed, there was no money to spend on edu- 
cation. It was surprising that money was available to be sunk in new 
Delhi and in the back bay of Bombay, but not available for really nation- 
building activities. He urged reduction in MilitaiT expenditure and pointed 
out in support of his argument that even duiing war half of the troops 
in India had gone out, half were in India and were considered adequate 
for defence of India. Was more army required in Peace time?, ho asked. 
He particularly urged the Indianisation of the army and this question 
awaited urgent settlement at the hands of far-sighted statesman and not 
mere soldiers. Indianisation of railways which was the other big spending 
department was equally incumbent. 

Mr PHEROZE SETHNA said that the Finance Member helped by the 
Inchcape cuts wa^ doing his best to straighten out the hnaucial tangle which 
threatened to choke the solvency of India, but without the windfall the 
surplus would have given place to a deficit. 

Sir Basil Blackett corrected Mr. Sethna by pointing out that the 
windfall had nothing to do with the surplus and had not been taken 
into account for the next year. 

Continuing, Mr. Sethna pointed out that estimates of Government - in 
recent past had been falsified and this budget also was optimistic, parti* 
cularly in respect of Customs receipt. He said 40 orores instead of 46 
crorem would have been near the mark. He thought Government had 
included in the estimates higher income from imported iron and steel 
aiiicles as a result of protection of Tata's works. He hoped Govern- 
ment would immediately announce their acceptance of protection. He gave 
instances of how silk was imported through Indian States where it was 
under-valued thereby giving loss in duty. Similarly, in respect of matches, 
devices were being adopted to get materials and make them in Bombay 
thereby evading duty. He said that decline in returns from Railway, Post Office, 
Telegraph rate and Salt tax was due to the working of the law of 
diminisUng returns. Proceeding, he objected to taking exchange rote at 
Ish. 4^' He urged that it should be taken at Ish. 4d. He pointed out 
that the time of the year when Government had ma<]e heavy remittance 
coincided with the busiest season when money was most ueed^. 

Mr. LALLUBHAI SAM ALDAS speaking on the budget urged for the 
reduction of salt tax and reduction of Military expenditure. Referring 
to salt tax Mr. Samaldas asked how the news of increase of salt tax 
last year leaked out early and whether any enquiry was made and with 
what result. The extra 36 lakhs was used up in two months of March 
and April and the issues thereafter were lower, not because traders 
reduced their stock, but because of reduction in consumption. . The state- 
ment made by traders could not be relied upon until they were examined 
in the presence of the members of the Council. Mr. Santaldae 
referred to Sir Basil Blackett’s explanation of Lord Olivier's speeeh on. 
jsalt tax and quoted the views of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who 
SO 
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too in hie book on Government of Indie had condemned the salt 
tax in no unequivocal terms. Salt tax, he had said, was an exaction 
and oppression and if people undeistood, it would only breed dis- 
content. It was a surviv^ of the general exploitation of India’s 
poverty by the profit-making Company. He further quoted Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald and urged the Government to widen the scope of the proposed 
taxation enquiry so that the constant I’ancoiir between official and non- 
oQioial benches might to a certaiu extent be set at rest. Government should 
also consider the necessity of helping various provincial co-operative banks 
to understand the work of debt redemption of agriculturists. They 
should also start an industrial Bank for helping Industries in India or 
they must ask the Imperial Bank to do it. 

Referring to Army expenditure, Mr. Ijallubhai Samaldas suggested the 
reduction of transport charges under various heads and said that it was 
possible by this means to save about sixty lakhs. Concluding the speaker 
agreed with the Commanderin-Chief that Iiidiamsation of the Military 
service was possible only through education and appealed to H. E. the 
Viceroy to provide facilities therefor. 

Sir Moiieokii Dadabhoy congratulated the Finance member on his skilful 
handling of India’s finances. He described the budget as a document of 
exceptional importance showing great statesmanship. 

Sir D. P. SARBADHIKARI said that the Commander-in-Chief had point- 
ed out in the other House that fighting troops could not be reduced ; he there- 
fore urged that reduction in auxiliary and other services should be carried out. 
He wanted proper adjustment of capitation charges and Indianisation of 
army. Whose fault was it that educational institutions for this purpose 
were not to be found in the country ? If the speaker had his way he would 
Abolish all Arts colleges and schools and start colleges with military course 
ci tiuiuing. He therefore pressed for the establishment of many more 
colleges on Debra Dun model and cheapening of cost of education in them. 
In this connection be suggested an advisory committee to help the Gom- 
mander-io-Chief. He deplored the absence of any provision for nation- 
building departments. 

Sir Basil Blackett : — There is li orores for the provinces (laughter). 

Sir Devaprasad replied that the Finance Member ought to have known 
that the Assembly would never agree to the salt tax at Rs. 2. 

Sir Dinshaw WACHA deplored that politics and finances were mixed 
together. His views about military expenditure were well known. But 
' white urging reduction in military expenditure he felt that Indians were 
not making the task of the authorities easy by bringing about disorders. As 
for the budget he asked the whole country to welcome it not merely because 
it was balanced but because the Finance Member with his real knowledge 
of finances had introduced a new departure into the financial system of 
India. As for the sur(]Jus he said there was no real surplus so long as naMonal 
debt was there. He hoped the Government would r^uce the salt tax to 
Ra. D4. He wished Government had not gone against popular voice. 
He further said : “ I am a free trader and I say protection will be the ruin of 
this country. I do not oppose some protection to steel or sugar indusfeiy for 
ten or fifteen years but they must soon stand on their legs. Yon require 
Industrial brsinB t am an old man. I may die tomorrow, but remember 
my words that protection will be the ruin of this countiy.” 
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Tbc Right Hon’ble V. S. SRINIVASA SASTBI made a short speech with 
particular reference to Sir Maneokjee Dadabhoy’s arguments. Mr. Sastri 
aaid that the salt tax was an emergency tax and if the emergency of deficit 
was gone the tax must be removed. Now that there was no deficit but surplus 
he saw no reason why the tax should not be reduced to the old level. 

His Excellency the Commanderin-Chief then addressed the House 
and thanked the Council for having spared him from that free 
onticism to which he was subjected last year. He specially 
thanked Sir Dinshaw Wacha for having refrained from belabouring him 
in the way he had done on previous occasions. Much had been said about 
the growing military expenditure, but during the last few years it had 
been shrioktag. He said : I hope the maximum has been reochj^ and 
that in future year we may see redi'wied grants in tba Budget (applause). 
On the one hand I am doing all that is possible to reduce expenditure, 
but on the other I am forced to provide money for Indianisation by 
establishing more schools. There is indeed some difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the one with the other. 1 shall make it my business to consider the 
useful suggestions of Sir Devaprasad with a view to economy. 

It must be remembered, H. K. said further, that sixty crores of 

military expenditure was only 28 per cent of the total revenues of India 

aiid nine crores of this sixty crores were used for pensions and two 
ciores for Royal Air force ai.d Indian Marine. Referring to the problem 

of development of territoiial army, he said he was doing his best 

to find a solution and he would be only too glad to welcome noir 
official help in the matter and hoped they would eventually evolve a 
satisfactory programme. 

Several speakers then followed. Major Akbar Khan dissociated him- 
self from the view expressed by Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan in 
favour of forward policy on the frontier. Speaking with life long study 
and experience of the frontier he said the policy favoured by a 
majority of frontier men was the close border policy. Mr. Jogendra Singh 
urged claims of agriculture for facilities in respect of credit. Mr. Rasa 
Ali confined his remarks to militai'y expenditure. He thanked the Gom- 
manderirrCbief for sympathetic assurances though these did not go far 
enough. 

Sir Basil Blackett in reitlying to the discussion said that the report 
of the Tariff Board had just been received by the Government. He 
said that remittances to London bad helped the issue of emergency 
currency and had avoided external loan for the next year. He felt 
that even if the law had penbitted the issue of currency beyond .12 
orores the Imperial Bank would not have been able to do so in practice. 

was stringency in the money market at this time every year due t» 
payment for crops. So far as he could find the reason for special 
stringency this year was high price of cotton. He appealed to the 
House to eanotion the Salt Tax at Rs. 2 . 

This closed' the general discussion of the Budget. The Council 
then aetjoprned till the 10th March. 
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Indians in Kenya. 

On March 1 0 th three non-offioial resolutions were disoussed in 
the Gounoil of State. The first oti the order paper was by Mr. Natesan, 
reoominending to the Gh)vernment that as soon as praotioaUe they should 
cause to be published the brief of instniotions to the Committee which 
will confer with the Colonial Office on Kenyai on the Immigration Bill 
and other matters concerning Indians in the Colonyi and the materials 
placed at their disposal in so far as they have been published already. 
The same resolution appeared also in the names of the Bight Hon. 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Mr. Sethna. 

Mr. NATESAN requested the President under Standing Orders to allow 
Mr. Sastri to move the resolution as it was the general sense of the 
House that one who had made a deep study of the Colonial question 
should move it. Sir Narasimha Sarma had no ohiection to Mr. Sastri moving 
the resolution. 

Thereupon Mr. SASTRI moved the resolution. He wanted to know the 
status and functions of the Colonial Committee, the date of whose departure 
for England to discuss with the Colonial Office had been fixed very early. 
The Council should send its good wishes to the Committee whose high 
sense of patriotism and fearless advocacy, he hoped, would bring triumph 
to the Indian cause. There was an uneasy consciousness in the public 
mind that the Kenya Mission last year was almost a complete failure. 
The Government, on the other hand, believed that the results of the Mission 
were a substantial gain, but in Mr. Sastri’s opinion those gains were 
of doubtful and equivocal character. 

When the Konya decision was announced by the British Cabinet, 
the Government of India submitted to it under protest, but even this 
protest had since been withdrawn or modified. It meant that those 
priests who presided over the constitutional rituals in England would 
not allow the innocent word * protest’ to remain in the vocabulary of 
a subordinate Government even when this subordinate Government was 
employed in the task of protecting the inherent rights of the colored 
subjects of His Majesty. Lord Peel, when he was the Secretai-y of State, 
had, accoiding to Mr. Andrews, entered into a secret compact with the 
Colonial Office and stated that so long as he remained in office, ho 
would not raise the question of allowing Indians free and unrestricted 
rights of sale and purchase of lands in the Highlands. If that was 
correct, then it was a serious surrender of the position on the part of 
the Government of India. The Government of India should have pub- 
lished all the available information on this matter and armed themselves 
with public opinion and repudiated Lord Peel's surrender. 

. Referring to Lord Readings opening speech in which His Excellency 
had approvingly mentioned abtmt adult suffrage, Mr. Sastri said that the 
grant of adult suffrage and the enactment of a statute practically meant 
the closing of the door, so far as Indians were opnoemed, to a oommon 
electoral roll. Indians did not ask for adult suffrage but oommon 
electoral roUs, but the White settlers bad refused this to Indioits on the 
express ground that they were inferiors. The White setders had always 
the Government of the country behind them. Indeed the White settlers 
required no repres^entation in the Kenya Legislature. What Indiana 
wanted was equal representation in the place of the present position 
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where a minority of Europeans had a ma^jority of iioii-o9icial element. 
Indians were in fact entitled to something more than equality. If there 
should be restriction as regards Immigration, let it be based on numerical 
strength as in the United States and let it not be guided by the personal 
caprice of the Protector of Immigrants. 

The Colonies Committee should now be asked to raise the whole 
<luestiou of immigration into Kenya and not merely make modifications 
here and there. The object of the Committee should bo not so much 
the immediate benefit of Kenya Indians as the preservation of the honor 
and self-respect of India. In the name of India, ho ventured to repudiate 
the slave mentality in dealing with the question (hear, hear). “ Kenya 
Indians do not want that India should surrender her cause for the 
smallest concession that may be won from the reluctant British Cabinet. 
They want India to put up the fight, unmindful of the harm that 
might come.’* 

Sir NARASIMHA SABMA, replying on behalf of Govemmont, said 
that they had nothing to conceal from the public and if they had not 
published any correspondence it was because in public interests con- 
sidered undesirable to do so. The Colonies Committee would however 
be given all the hebeasary papers and it would be competent to deal 
with all questions raised by the Kenya White paper. As for the status 
of the Committee, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that it was a Government 
of India Committee, responsible to the Govei'nmont of India and taking 
instructions from the Government of India. The Secretary of State 
would only assist the Committee in England and not interfere with its 
work. There was nothing to prevent the Committee from expressing 
their views directly to the Government of India. (Hear, hear). The 
Government of India held that it was undesirable that there should be 
any restriction in emigration from one part of the Empire to another 
excluding Self-Governing Dominions. The Government of India did not 
see that any case had been made out for restriction being imposed on 
Emigration to Kenya. It was for the Colonial Office and the Colonies 
Committee to ooiisider the problem. The Government of India saw no 
need for further instructions. Assuming that a ease had been made 
out in favor of restriction then the extent of restriction was a matter 
for discussion. As regards franchise, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the 
Government always stood for a common electoral roll. The Committee 
was free to discuss the question and secure, if possible, common eleotoi'al 
franchise for the Indian community resident in Kenya but the Government 
of India could not object to Kenya Indians receiving adult suffrage. 
On the question of Highlands also the Committee was free 

to negotiate with the Colonial Office if they thought that time was favourable. 
Moreover, the Government of India had asked the Committee to try for 
common electoral franchise for the Municipalities. They had full confidence 
in the Committee and would look Indu’s honor and status even more 
t^n the immediate benefit of the Kenya Indians. They did not countenance 
firat class and second class oitisenship. They stood for equality. Con- 
cluding Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the Government hoped to utij^e 
the Colonies Committee to deal with some outstanding questions regarding 
Fiji, but he hoped to make a statement later on the subject. 

On this assurance Mr. Sastri withdrew his resolution. 
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League of Nations. 

After Mr. Sfistri had withdrawn his resolution, Mr. SETHNA moved that 
an Indian, suitable in rank and qualifioatioTis, should be the leader of the 
delegation representing India at the session of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations to be held in September this year. He said that the proper 
course would be for a representative to be eleoted by the legislature. This 
was not poBssible to-day because the delegates were supposed to express 
not their own views but the views of the Govt, as at present constituted. 
Even then, he suggested that the legislature should elect a dozen men 
to form a panel out of which the Govt, might select any persons they 
liked whose views coincided with their own. 

Sir Muhammad Sbafi said that Govt, would tidre into oonsid^raAion 
the proposals embodied in the resolution at the time of the next appointment. 

On March 1 1th the Council had a short sitting. Mr. HAZA ALI 
wanted to know what had happened to the Tolls Bill passed by the House 
which the Assembly had rejected. The President said that no message 
on the matter had been received. Reference was then made to the 
death of Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, and a message of condolence was sent. 
On the motion of Sir Muhammad Shah, the Bill amending certain enactments 
and replacing certain other enactments, as passed by the liCgislative 
Assembly was then passed without discussion. 

Mr. Crerar then moved a resolution similar to the one passed in 
the Assembly in the following terms : This Council recommends to the 
Governor-Geneial in Council that India do ratify the International 
Convention for the supressioii of the circulation of obscene publications, 
dated the 12th day of September 1923, which was drafted by the 
International Conference wbich met at Geneva under tbe auspices of 
the League of Nations on the 31st August, 1923, that in the legislation 
to be introduced in the Indian Legislatui'e in accordance with the provisions 
of the Convention it should be made an aggravation of the offence 
of the offer, delivei^, sale or distribution of obscene matters or things, 
if such is made to persons of either sex below a oeiiain age.” 

The motion was aiopted. 

On March 12th a message was read that the Assembly had negatived 
the Tplls bill. On this Mr. Baza Ali wanted to know the procedure 
the Upper House should adopt. Sir Muhammad Shall explaining the lew 
said that the bill was dead the moment the other House refused to take 
it into consideration. There was only one way Out of it, that is, to bring 
in a new bill. 

‘ Sirdar Jogendra Singh's resolution moved on the 1 0th that proper 
eneourageuient be given to the Sugar Industry in India by providing large 
fields . for Sugarcane production was next taken into consideration- . Gk>vt. 
opposed the motion on the usual ground of lack of funds, but was sympathetic 
if a Sugar Committees was asked lor, as Govt was always prepared jbO' 
spend money on committees rather than on any industry of the ooimtr}'- 
Theio was a heated debate over tbe matter. Mr- Sethna' wanted Rs- SO 
lakhs -every year for 3. years. Mr. Natesaii , wanted only sdditiODal funds 
for the extension of research on the suhToot, as this was the nearest 
Approach to what Qovt. had in mind, Mr. Natesan’s motion was aooepaed. 

The two other resolutions on the agenda were one by Mr. Jogendra 
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Singh for the deletion of the. I'atio of two shillings to a rupee from 
statute book, and the other by Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari for tiansfer 
to Oorernors in the Provinoes acting with the Ministers of all transfer- 
red subjects with the exception of law and order, police, administration 
of justice and European and Anglo-Indian education. 

The authors of both these motions intimated thit they did not 
desire to move them and the Council then adjourned till the next day. 

Sea Customs and Tariff Act Amended. 

On March 13th Mr. Chadwick, Commerce Secretary, moved for the 
consideration of the Bill to amend the Sea Customs Act in order to give effect 
to the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission, that in the interests of 
Indian industries, Customs duties should be generally leviable on goods 
belonging to the Government, and the Bill should come into force on 
1st April. The Bill wa^ passed without discussion. 

Similarly, the Council p,issed a Bill to amend the Tariff Act enabling 
the Government to levy Customs duties on articles imported or exporteef 
by land from or to any territory outside British India. 

On March 1 8th Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari asked a senes of questions 
relating to the new Legislative rules published in the Gazette of the 15th. 
These questions were more or less the same as those put by Mr. A. 
Rangaswami Iyengar in the Assembly the previous day and to which 
answers wore given by Sir Henry Moncrief-Sniith (sea p. SOU). 

The Secretary then announced that the Governor-General had given 
his assent to the Cotton Cess Amendment Act, the Cantonment Aot, 
the Immigration into India Act, the Central Board of Revenue Aot and 
the Indian Penal Code Amendment Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Ley then moved recommending to the Governor- 
General'iir Council that he should not ratify the draft Convention coiicsrning 
the use of White Lead painting adopted by the third session of the 
International Labor Conference held at Geneva in 1921. It was adopted. 

On March 19th when the Council reassembled a message was read from 
the Qovemoi-General that as the Assembly had refused leave to introduce 
the Finance Bill in the recommended form the previous day, he had 
under powers given to him under the Reforms Act certified the bill 
as essential and recommended to the Council of State to pass the Bill. 
It was to be takeji up on the 24th March. 

Indians in South Africa. 

Mr. G. A. NATES AN then moved that the Government should taka 
effective steps to prevent the repeated attempts of the Union Government 
of South Africa to impose restrictions and disabilities on the Indian 
community, similar to those embodied in the Class Areas Bill, as the 
proposed measure oonstitutea a violation of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement 
of 19 U, and would damage Indian interests in'strievably^ besidea 
endangering the solidarity of the Empire. 

Sir B. N. Sarma trotted out the usual platitudes on behalf of Govt. 
^‘We in India,” he said oomplaoently, would do nothing but appeal 

to the generous iostidote of the European community. no spedchei- 

should be niade here exhibiting leelidgs antagonistic to the seouriog oC 
jastioe and {airplay” ! 
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The Rt. Hon. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRl in supporting the resolution, 
made a strongly-worded speech. He said that Sir Nai'asimha Sarma 

has asked them here not to show bitteniess of feeling towards the 
South African Government and that the Government of India was doing 
its best with the support of His Mi^iesty’s Government. What had 
His Majesty's Government done except to put in a mild word of 
remonstrance here and there at the unreasonable way of the South 
African democracy, as Sir Narasimha Sarma called it, but which 

actually was the narrowest oligarchy going in the world? The British 
Government, having itself been a party to the violation of the spint 
of the Resolution of 1921 in regard to Kenya, was now appealing 
to the good sense of the South African oligarchy, and the appeal 
was therefore bound to fall miserably flat. The British Government 
had also permitted the Government of the mandated territory of 
Tanganyika to discriminate against Indians, and yet Sir Narasimha Sarma 
scowled at their showing bitterness of feeling. Sir Narasimha Sarma, 
echoing with the new-born enthusiasm derived from Mrs. Saro»1inj Naidu, 
had asked Indians to believe that the heai-t of South Africa was still 
sound, but Mrs. Naidu had taken care to say that while the moral 
heai-t of South Africa seemed to bo sound, the political heart of South 

Africa was coiTUpt to the core. Sir Narasimha ^rma was still hoping 

to get round Gen. Smuts. Sir Narasimha did not know Gen. Smuts, 
for in 1911, 1914, 1917, ahd again in 1918, Gen. Smuts had promised 
that nothing would be done to damage the influence of Indians domi- 
eilod in South Africa, but these promises had been scattered to the 
winds. So long as the Government of India believed in the use of 
old methods of romonstranco and diplomatic representations and digni- 
fied protests, they would only meet with bitter disappointment. The 
influence of Gen. Smuts was spreading to other Colonies, and the 

Government of India must protect the Indians in those Colonies from 
Boer views. The problem in South Africa was beset with so many 

difficulties that the weapons used hitherto, and to which Sir Narasimha 
Sarma clung with such pathetic simplicity, would not do. Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan had suggested that some effective means must be found. 

“ 1 know he cannot use his bullet, which he once recommended in 
this Council. (Laughter). I have come to the conclusion that there 
might be some awakening of British corisciousness, some awakening of a 
deeper sense of responsibility in the British Nation. If on some occa- 
sion in the future the Governor-General, in Council should say to the 
listening world that it is impossible for them as representatives of His 
Miyestys Government, if even his Dominions were unable to protect 
the just rights of the Indian subjects of His Majesty, when a state- 
ment of that kind could be made, the Governor-General and his Coup- 
oillors of the day should resign their offices, because they could not 
protect their subjects from the insults of another class of His M^esty’s 

subjects. When that step is taken, 1 think something will be done 

which will touoh the consciousness of the British Nation. Until rome- 
thing in the nature of a political explosion takes place and crisis is , 
reached, the British Nai^on will remain deaf and blind. I have not 
asked anybody to i resign now. Between the extreme limit of the beer 
ging line we have taken and the beginning of the, bullet Hne, there, 13 
a large margin of high-minded and I'esponsible statesmanshipi which we 
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hftTe got to traverse, and we hope that God willing, the interests oi 
the British Empire will still be maintained while ^e are traversing that 
masigin.’' 

After Mr. 8astri Sir Miweohjee rose and expressed his horror of 
such loose statements and destructive critioisms as Mr. Sastri's. 
Bach expressions were a positive dis-servioe to the Empire. This dia-servioo 
was however repeated by other Indian membeie of the House, and 
before the discussion concluded the House adjourned till the next day. 

Next day, March 20th, the debate on South Africa was resumed. 

Mr. BAZA ALI referred to the speech of Mr. Sastri and said that that 
speech gave a conect expression to the public feeling in the matter. No 
sane-minded person, not even a Moderate of Moderates, should take any 
objection to the view of Mr. Sastri that the Government of India must 
resign if a stage arrived when the^i could not protect Indians from 
insults offered by another class of His Maiosty’s subiects. Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy was, therefore, showing signs of nervousness when he deprecated 
Mr. Sastri’s suggestion. Mr. Baza Ali referred to the Colonies Com- 
mittee and its composition. He asked why, when the Government of 
India had taken the services of an English oflBcial like Sir Benjamin 
Bobertson, they had omitted to take some non-oflSci.'il Indians who had 
been in close touch with South Africans. 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFT said that ho did not believe that Mr. Sastri’s 
expression of opinion represented even the Mailras spirit. At any rate,, 
it did not represent the Punjab spirit. Assuming, for argument's sake, 
that the Government of India had failed to make an effective iropressioo 
in order to achieve the desired object, did it follow, he asked, that the 
Vicei'oy and the Members of the Executive Council, who are trustees of 
of Indian intei'ests, should throw down their arms in a mood of pacifism 
and despair 1 ** I, for one, am not going to resign, simply because, in the 

imagination of some people, the Government failed in ther effoits. 1 
regard it as my duty and the duty of the Government of India, even if 
there is a failure, that we should proceed in our advocacy and make renewed 
efforts in order to bring relief to our countrymen ; and have we failed 
miserably, as it is stated? The very fact of the appointment of the 
Colonies Committee, which will have the right to negotiate directly with 
the Colonial Office and will receive instructions froin the Government of 
India, is a great gain. The Committee will achieve, if not all the success 
we desire, at least reasonable success, and bring relief to our oountymen. 
Bo, pacifism will not do. It is optimism which is the soul of political 
stretigth, and I am one of those who believe that, where one’s csilse is 
jost and figiiteo«u, ^re is 00 ground whatever to be down-heaiied* 
The eoiise of truth and righteousness must triumph in the end.” 

Sir NABASIMHA SABMA in summing up the debate made a 
Idhg speech in vindication of the Government’s position. He emphasised 
that Government of India had not followed a mendicant policy and would 
not pursue a mendicant policy in respect of any Government, much less in 
Inspect of that of South Africa. His Majesty’s Government were perfectly 
in accord with the policy enunciated by the GOvemment of India in regard 
to South Africa, This fact was testified to by the speech of Lord Peel 
who stated at the Imperial Conference that as the Government of India 
appreciated the difficulties of the South African Government, the latter 
31 
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ihust also . retail! a virid cousoiousneea of the diflSculties of the Government 
India, and General Smuts oould not have paid a greater compliment to 
the Government of India than that it had adopted an intransigent attitude. 
The Government of India, Sir Narasimha Sarma assured, had not deviated 
one inch from the policy of protecting His Mt^iesty's Indian subjects. Whit" 
ever might be the position at present in South Africa or elsevrhere, India 
must remember that the constitution of the Imperial Commonwealth was 
of BO fluid a character that she must take into account the difficulties of 
His Majesty’s Government in successfully intervening in a matter of this 
kind. The Union Government could not be absolved from the blame 
attaching to it by departure from the spirit of the promise made in 1914 
.and from the policy pursued by His Majesty’s Government when Self- 
Government was conferred upon South Africa. As regards the suggestion 
of repatriation of Indians, Sir Narasimha Sarma did not want to say 
anything which would only encourage the Union Government to dnve the 
Indians out. But if any Indian wanted voluntary repatriation it was the 
duty of the Government of India to make the conditions of repatriation as 
comfortable as possible. As regaids Mr. Sastri's suggestion that the Govern- 
ment of India must resign in the event of an adverse decision on the Class 
Areas Bill, Sir Narasimha Sarma said : “ I am not surprised at it. I am 
not grieved either. Speaking personally, when the Kenya decision was 
announced, I was very uncomfortable. Indeed, as a matter of fact, when 
1 was asked to take over charge, I knew I was going in for trouble. 
But on the whole 1 feel now that I did the right thing in resisting 
the temptation and in resisting the cedi, because I feel that I have been 
of some use to my country by ooutinuing to remain in office.’ 

' I assure you that the Government of India is trying its best, although 
it has to realise the difficulties of His Majesty’s Government and cheer- 
fully submit to its deoisions, and so far His Maiesty’s Government had 
not told us that we were in the wrong in the matter of oui* asking 
the South African Government to alter their policy.’ 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvodhikari : What about the suggestion of adding 
one or two Indians to the Colonies Committee and asking the Com- 
mittee to tackle the South African question also? 

Sir Narasimha Sarma replied that this Colonies Committee was pri- 
marily intended to deal with Kenya, and incidentally, with the question 
of Fifi. Whether the South African question should be brought within 
their scope of negotiations is a chfferent matter. Concluding, he 
said that there was absolutely no dilferenoe of opinion between the 
Gov%mpaent of India and the people of India on this question. Lord 
Beading had done and was doing his best and no further gesture 
was needed from him as suggested in certain quarters. The example 
which he set in regard to the Kenya decision and other matters showed 
that he would put up . every fight that it was open to oonstitutioDal 
representatives of His M^iesty to make in order to protect the rights 
His Indian suljeots. (Applause). 

The resolutioD of Hr. Natesan was carried without division. The 
Council then adjourned till Monday, the 24th. 



The Finance Bill 

On March 24th, the Finance Bill with the GovernorGeneral’s recomr 
xaerdation came up for consideration in the Council of State. The galleries 
were full with visitors, including a few members of the IiCgislative 
^sembly. 

Mr. Mo WATTEES, Finance Secretary, in moving that the Finance 
Bill le taken into consideration, gave a brief history of its experience 
in the lower House, and the consequent certification hy the Governor* 
Oeneial. This recommended Bill now provided just sufficient funds to 
enable the Administration being carried on and to provide also for 
balancing the budget. Government believed that the salt tax at a rate 
higher than Ee. 1~4 was not actually required to halanoe the budget, 
and £0 they bad brought it down to the old level. But the effect 
of this was that they could not make any reduction in Provincial 
Contributions during the present year, and that next year they would 
have to make up eomething like Es. 21,600,000 before they could’ 
aii'ive at a stage when they could help the Provincial Govenmients by 
piovidiiig funds for the nation-building depaitmentB. As regards the 
^uty on splints, 'Mr. Me Watters pointed out that unless this was passed, 
a gi eater pait of the revenue from impoited matches would disappear 
in the course of a few months. At the same time it helped the indige- 
nous manufacturers of this material. He then referred to the smendments in 
the Older paper in the names of Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari and Mr. Karandikar. 
The former wanted, to reduce the postal rates to the old level of 
quarter anna per post card and half an anna per envelope, and also 
to reduce the rate on book-post Eample pooketp. Mr. Karandikar's 
ameudroent was for an alteration in Income-tax rates iu respect of 
Hindu undivided families and registered firms. The effect of tho 
amendments to reduce postal rates would be, said the Finance Secretary, 
that there would be a loss in revenue of no less chan 60 lakhs. 
As regards the reduction in the rates of book-post and packets, the 
Finance Secretary informed the House that the Government were 
themselves examining the question, and hoped that there might bo 
some case for reducing the present rates. It was quite unnecessary,^ 
therefore, to amend the Finance Bill at this stage. The rates fixed 
in the schedule were the maximum rates, and it was within tho 
competence of the Government to make any reduction if it was felt 
iiecessary. The Finance Secretary then pointed out the misappreliensioii 
ui.der which the other amendments were framed. Concluding, be said : 
" It is true that this is a recommended bill, and even if the amelid- 
mepts are passed, they do not necessarily follow that they become ]aw% 
,but it dose mean that if the amendmerits are passed, then the House 
TbiwBe^ to pass the Bill as recommended. Government attach the great- 
est impoitance to the unanimous vote of the House in favour of the 
Bid. This House has the privilege of sharing the great responsibility of 
the Government. Your support, will mean that you wont the combitu- 
tioral progress of this country to be orderly and . that you refuse your 
4x>ncurreBc« to the dangerous theory that political progress Clan W 
iacilitated by irresponsible and obstructive tactics". 
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Sir UMAB HAY AT KHAN wts the first member te speak on the Finanoe 
BiU. He regretted that the Salt'taz had been reduced when living had 
considerably cheapened. He sotillettiBed the obstructive tactios of the 
Swaraiists, and maintaned that the refusal of supplies was an impossibility 
since ^e Qo'vemm'ent must be carried on. 

Bight Hon. V. S. Srinivasa SA 8 TBI said that he was quite willing 
on his pait to lespond whole-heartedly to the Finance Secretary’s appeal for 
onaiiimous support. He was one of those who thought that widi a few 
amendments, the demand for constitutional advance made in the Legislative 
Assembly was one which should have been supported by evCry lover of 
ordered piogress. If such a demand had been made in this House, he 
would have gladly supported it. AVhat he would have asked would have 
been complete autonomy in the Provinces, combined with responsibility in 
the Central Goverimient, except b» regards the defence of the country, and 
Foreign and Political Depaitments. But in respect of that demand in the 
Assembly, Government had adopted a non poKtutnuH attitude. His vote 
should not, therefore, be interpreted as meaning that he was in favour 
of constitutional advance by alow and numeiuus stages. It meant that 
he was not willing at this moment to hamper the operations of the 
Government to the extent that i^e refusal of supplies would hamper them. 

Sir Devapiaaad SABVADHIKABl referred, at the outset, to the amend- 
ments which he had intended to move for reducing the price of poBtcards> etc. 
He maintained that the moving of these small amendments would not affect 
the unanimity with which they were going to adopt the Finance Bill, nor 
would the working of the Goveniment be ieopardisod. The figuree given 
to the Council as regnrds the central revenues were not complete. He had 
still a suspicion that the Government had with them something like three 
crores from Bail w’ ays, which they could now utilise in not only iwciUGii^ 
the postal rates, but also affording relief to the Pi-ovinoes. He joined in 
the demand for the abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty, and asked what 
protection was given to the match industry ? The unrest in the country was 
tremerdouB. Every Provinoial Legislature was bent on reSeoting the 
Bu^t, being dissatisfied with tbe position in the oountiy. In the Central 
Legislature also, tbe wave was sweeping, and the demand bad been put 
forward for an urgent revision of tbe Gonstitatioii. There was nothing 
in the Budget to show thfkt there would be some Commiasion, as was the 
case last year in eonnectaon with the Lee Cdtnmisaioii. 

Mr. G. A. NATESAN accepted the Finance Bill but under protest. He 
was Boty that Madras had been denied even tardy justice as regards 
contributions. It was action like this that foread some melmbers io adofA 

^polkiee they were hitherto not accustomed to witness. On behalf of 

•Madraet he Urged the Finance Member to come neit year woth jwtiee. 
Mh NatflSan oharaoterised Lord Beading's Certifieatioti as a blunder, 
and hoped that 1)110 Government wmdd profit by this ephSide and nob 
4 ktt«mpt hereafter to flout publio opinion in regard to Gonetitutional • advance. 
-He askSd the Govarrjment not to scatter their friends and swell the 

^nks of their enemies. 

After eocne otbar members had spoken the motion lor the eOnsidera- 
tien el the Bill was pasesd, Mr. K. V. Bgagmvi^i lysnrmr’s heiitg the 
<11# d^ntient voiee. The bill was then taiseD Sbuee by dausc and 

after the third clauae was passed tbe 'Council adjourned to meet egmii 
on the next day. 
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On Maich 25th, the last stage of the Finance Bill was reached. 
Mr. Raaa Ali wanted a iidipg by the President whether, in view 
of the ftiot liiat it ‘was a BUI reoamineuded by the Govemor-Oeneral, 
it was open to any member of the House to move an amendment 
and pass it, if necessary, and what effect it would have, if so done. 

The President pointed out that it w'as open to the House to 
move and pass amendments although it was perfectly tine chat if the 
QovemorGeneral exercised his powers of signing the Bill, the amend' 
ments would have no effect. But, at the same time it was open to 
His Excellency, if he so desired, to withdraw the recommended Bill 
at any moment and reintroduce a Bill with the amendments made by 
the Council of State. So the power of moving amendments was not 
useless. There was nothing whatever to prevent the House from 
dealing with the recommended Bill in the same way as any other Bill. 
Indeed, under the new rules it was quite open for the House to 
move amendments. 

The first three clauses of the Bill having been disposed of the day 
before the remaining clauses and schedules to the Bill were passed 
without much discussion. 

Mr. Me Watters then moved that the Bill be passed. 

At this stage Mr. Baza Ali occupied the Council for forty minutes. 
In traversing the grounds, political as well as financial, he oharaotemed 
the Swarajist action in the Assembly as a great blunder calculated to 
retard India’s progress. This blunder could not have been committed 
in a calmer moment. The attitude of the Government on the question 
of the Reforms could not be called as wholly unsatisfactory. Indeed, Ijord 
fRivier's speech was conciliatory, but the feeling of discontent and 
dissatisfaction still existed; and Mr. Raja Ali hoped that when Sir 
Alexander Muddiman entered the Home Department, he would help to 
bring about better relations between the Government and the people. 

After a few more si)eeoheB the Finance Bill was passed without 
any amendment. 

The Income Tax Bill. 

Mr. MoWATTERS then moved for the consideration of the Bill as passed 
by the Assembly to amend the Indian Income Tax Act, 1932, lor the 
purpose of providing for the assessment of the income, proflte or gains 
of an Asso^tion or Club whidi was neither a Company, nor a firm, 
nor a Hindu undivided family. In the course of his speech Mr. 
MeWatters informed the House that the Government would consider 
as a separate case on its merits the question whether provident funds 
of private Companies should be exempted from Income Tax or not, 
a^d if so to what extent 

Sir Bevnpeasad SaFuedfaikari thanked the Government for thia 
assnranoe. The Bill wse then eonsidered and pasted without amendment. 

Hie Coimctl then adjourned till the 27th May. 
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The Council Opened 

The Central pToyincee Legislative CouBoil opened on Jannaiy l &th amidst 
lively scenes. Foity one Swarsiiists mostly clad in KhaddQT were the oeiitr© 
of attiTactior. The galleiies were packed with numerous visitoTs among whom 
wore Pandit Mottlal NehrU) Doctor T^i Bahadur Sapru ar.d others. 
All members havi^^^ of allegiance, the Presideiit, Hon. Sir G. 

M, ChitnaVis, made a short opening speech Wh^em He requested ail meinbers 
to use all their taleiits <uid opportunities to serve their country and 
hoped that the Couhci] would lay the fourdatioO of the future iDdiaii 
Parliament. Doctor Moonji/ the leader of the Swara,iidt Patty, while thank- 
irg the President for congratulations and welcome, made a brief tut 
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very forceful speesh which was very much appreciated by th 3 wh^lo 
House aad the apectatore who cheered him when he resumed his seat. 
Doctor Moonji said: “I hive noted your remarks about making the 
present Govt, popular. 1 assure you on behalf of my party that we 
have been doing and we shall do our utmost in future to really po- 
pularise the Government at the earliest possible date and to make it 
a success in the sense in which Government of any independent nation of 
of the world can be." 

After this H. E. the Governor accompanied by the , Judges and other 
officials came in procession and read his short opening speech in the course 
of which he said : 

In making tho appomtmmt ol Miuiaaert), li>) was I'ac.Hi wibU a Hltaation 
ihat no mimbJi' oE the raaioiicy party was prepared to*takj oHji. Tiijy refasHi 
10 accept th'i respoubihiljcy oE th'iir poiition. Korn; mmibii'd cLastiiil as In bp mdenth 
were also not prepared to acaepi offic’. Tae sp'i4re of Bclection was thns narrow id. 
Appointments have bjcn made after careful cousideration anti with a full BiU'i* o5 
]'<^BponHibilily lor the future Govemmint of the Provinc 1 . 

The finauciBl position has substantially improved and they seemil to hav*‘ 
reached a turning point in the scries of deficits which had crippled so Brnuusly 
ih‘i activities of the Govrnm'int during the past throe years. The budget estiraan* 
of the current year ancicipatetl an exoiss expimliture of IS Inkhs over revenue and tlie 
latest revised esbimace showed balanced budget. 

Concluding the ^Governor said ; ‘ A tr^yy rebpousihillLy reits on you, for it is 
upon your work that the future advancement towards full responsible G'overommii 
will largely depend, and I sino'rely hops that all will work whole-heartedly with 
the Government towards this common goal. Whatever the future may be, the King 
Emperor's Government must b3 carried ou and I appeal to all meinb ‘rs to piac(‘ 
tire progiCSB and welfare oF the Pi-ovino! bifore pirty oonsidera'^ions.’ 

On Jan. 16th. the Council first met for official busioess. There were 
b officials bills which were all postponed for oonsideiatiou or circulation. 

The Hon. Mr. Chitnavis, Minister of Education, moved that the Central 
Provinces Primary Education Amendment Bill be taken into consideration at 
once. Dr. Moonje opposing said that a grave constitutional crisis had 
arisen in this pLX)vincd. H. E. the Governor on his own admission had 
appointed two Ministers who did not command the confidence oi the 
House. He said that the Governor had no such power and his action 
was a constitutional en'or. 

The President pointed out that this question would be decided 
when the No-Confidence motion was discussed but as long as the Ministers 
were there it was their duty to allow him to make the motion. 

Dr. Moonjee then moved in the form of an amendment that the 
inttoduction of the Bill be postponed. It was, however, pointed out 
that the amendment was a direct negative and could not be moved. 
After some discussion the President asked for time to consider the matter 
and promised to give his ruling later. 

The Hod. Mr. R F. Standen then moved that the Central Provinces 
Settlement Bill be referred to a Select Committee. Mr. K. P. Pande 
(Independent) moved that the consideration of the Bill be postponed till 
Uie August session as the Bill was a very contentious measure and (»n- 
tained provisions on which there were serious differences of opinion* 
The Hon. Mr. Standen said that there was no necessity for circulating 
the BiU again as it had ab-eady been done. He was not prepared to with- 
•draw the motion. 
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The President pointed out that the onljr method of postponing a 
luither coneideratioD of the Bill vras for the House to vote against the 
motion. No amendment could be allowed. 

After fuitber discuBsioni the Hon, Mr. Starden agreed in deference to 
the opinion of the Houae to circulate the Bill again for opinion and 
this permission was unanimoualy accorded by the House. 

After lunch the consideration of the Piimary Education Bill was 
resumed. Mr. Eaiiitkar of Berar moved that the consideration of the Bill 
be postponed until the March session. On the President allowing itf Mr. 
Kanitkar’s motion was carried. 

Modak Smoking Bill. 

The Hon. Mr. Chitnavis, Minister of Eicise, introduced the C. 1*. 
Modak Smoking Bill and explained its objects. 

t>r. Mooiijee objected to its introduction on constitutional grounds. 

Mr. Kanitkar again moved that the Bill be re-circulated. 

The Minister accepted it and the Houae accorded permission. 

Weights and Measures and Cattle Trespass Bills 

The Hon. Syed Hifazat Ali^ Minister of Local Self-Government, 
introduced the C. P. Weights and Measures of Capacity Bill. 

A Swarajist member moved that the Bill be I'e-oirculated, and tho 
same Minister again introduced the Cattle Trespass Amendment Bill 
which was also postponed. All the five Government Bills were post- 
poned and the whole business was over before 2 p. m. 

This concluded the Government business, for which two days were 
allotted. The Council then took up non-official business. 

Non-official Resolutions 

There were in all nine iionH}fficial resolutions* tw'o of which stood 
in the name of Mr, Kirde (Liberal) and were allotted to be taken up 
nei^t (jay. There was one resolution in the name of Mr. Syed Hifazat 
Ali wl^ich was given notice of before he became a Minister. The Hon. 
member desired to withdraw his motion* but the House refus^ leave. 
The Pr^ident promised to give a luling in the matter next jday. Tho 
remaining six resolutions which stood in the name of the Swarajists 
were withdrawn. 

Mr. V. B. Kekre, nominated member for Matidla, moved a resolu- 
tion recommending to Governniicnt to confer on the Maridla district the 
tight tp elect its member to the Provincial Legislative .Council. 'I'he 
Hon. Mr. Stauden opposed the resolution on the ground that Mandla 
dUtribt. WtB the most haclrward in the province. The resolution was put 
to vote and carried by an overwhebnh^ niijiorrity. Tho Swiwi^ mem- 
bers did not take part in the debate but solidly voted in favour of 
the resolution. 

Mr-. Kiid^ (Liberal) moved a lesoilution' in conneotiou with roarb 
levelling. Syed ttifaeatnli* Minister of Local Self-Government opposed it. 
The iwsolution was eairied* the Swarajists supporting it. 

Aiiotber resolution was moved by the same member to tube steps 
to improte ibmitation ia rural areas. This was opposed by« GovevnmeMt 
iird withdraw^.. The Coutiml then adjourned till the Idth when the 
no-confidence” motion was to he discusUd. 
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The ‘N O.C onfidence' Motion 
NAGPUR-^ISTH JANUARY 1924 

In the C. P. Legislative Council on January 18th, the President having 
announced that though the ‘Non-confidence’ resolution was received late ho 
was willing to waive rules and allow it for discussion, Mr. KAGHA- 
BENDBA RAO said 

Hon'ble Sir, — 1 rise to move “That a formal address moved to Hia 
EaoelleQcjr the Qovernor Bobmitting that tbe Hon’ble Ministers do not enjoy the 
oonfidence of the Oounoil and be be phased to dismtss them forthwith.'* 

In doing eo Mr. Bao wanted drat to clear some misunderstanding, Tbe motion 
was not intended to cast any reflection on Hia Excellency the Governor personally 
in respect of the decision he had taken in appointing tbe Ministers. Nor was it 
intended ns a oensare on the reserved wing of the Government. Equally in nomla- 
takable terms, Mr. Bao said, nothing is intended against the Hon. the Ministers 
personally. After refering to the napreoedented character of the motion in the annals 
of Legislative Oonnoils of this ooantry, Mr. Bao said 

AN UNPBBCfiDSMTBD MOTION 

Sir, before 1 come directly to the matter in issne [ will remind the hon'ble 
members of the development that has taken place in the constitutional history of 
this country during tbe past tew years. The Government of India Act of I'JIU is, 
political opinions on its merits apart, a distinct phase in tbe relations that 
govern this country with tbe British Parliament. By virtue of that Act the main 
spring of authority in the provincial sphere of government has sbilted from the 
British Parliament to the Indian electorates. In other words. Government through 
the agents of British Parliament has b^en substituted by Government throngh 
the representatives of the people. This responsibility tor administrative and 
legislative action In their own field, according to tbe Parliamentary Report, is fixed 
beyond the pissibilitv of donbt on tbe Ministers and the majorities in the 
provincial legislatnrei that support them. 

In the result, the British Parliament having framed a oonstltntion, delegated, it 
not abiioated, its authority to the electorates and oonsrituted a Governor as it were 
the casrodlan of the purity and integrity of that constitution. Therefore it follows that 
althongh the Ministers seek their appointments through a statutory act of the 
Governor under certain limitations, the retention of their offices Is solely dependent 
upon the oonfidenoe and approbation of tbe electorate as reflected in the legislature. 
Tht* qnestion that is before this Honae lor determinsUon is wben nniier ibe 
oonstUutlon a Governor having once exercised bis statutory aaihority In appointing 
Ministers, is it or is it not open for tbe legislature to remove them if they do 
not enjoy the oonfldenoe of the majority party and other minority parties taken 
together 7 

Sir, for tbe direct object that my motion has in view, 1 will confine myselC 
to that dictum and will request every Hon'ble member in this House to be 
influeiicad by that dominant consideration alone in voting with me. 

There are other oonstttational and political onnslderatlons that may be necessary 
to $ppnii by each of the dlflervnt groups of political thooght in this House, but 
those should not be the determining factor in tbe deoiilon to which 1 want tbe House 
te arrive. 

Having stated tbe position on which I take my stand, I will ask the Hob 
members of this House to bear with me for a while In tsking stock of the situation and 
aoply the realities as they present themselves to us In solving a constitutional issue of 
no mean difficnity. 

Hia Bxoelienoy the Oovemor in discharging his responaibUfties dissolved the 
Legislative Oonncll on the expiry of its term, and very rightly held the rlec- 
tlpas. Wttfaont worrying the Hon'ble members with tbe mass of . uninteresting 
(Mails, I would at once state that out of $4 elected seats that were thrown npot« 
a larga majocity of thorn were captnivd by the Swarajya Party, and exoept for a 
few apaoial const, Ituendes, there are bafdly any seats left in the general eonHI* 
to which other than Bwarajlats have been aueeeasfnlly leturned. That betag 
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the poBltloDi it li eaid that HU Excellency the GoTemor sent lor the leader oC 
one of the S Bwarajya Paitiee conatitnted on territorial baeie and offered him one 
of the 2 Ministerships, althongh it li not stated il It aas then contemplated to 
offer the other Ministry also to a person not belonging to the BwBrajya Party, 
The leader of the Bwarajya Patty very appropriately ref need to accept the offer of 
the job aed as a result thereof we have now before us 2 estimable gentlemen who 
Jiave thought it fit without reference to majority and minority parties to accept 
the moial and constitutional responsibility of running the Transierred Departments 
on behalf of the electorate and the Legislature. That is the position in a nut- 
shdl. It is, therefore, very pertinent for every one of the Hon’ble members in this 
House to ask the Hon’ble Ministers to show their oredentials and tell ns in a 
convincing manner their justification for acting m the manner they have done. 
They must state to ns the numerical atiength behind their Ministeries. They must 
tell ns their political complexion. We have a right to demand from them their 
policy and future ccurse of conduct. My sui prise, Hon. Sir, is nob that Hia 
Excellency has offered the two offices to the two elected members of two different 
and conflicting political opinions in this House, but chat they should have accep- 
ted the offices without calculating and consulting the controlling factors that are 
now asBertiDg their unquestioned right of removing them. 

BBFOBBIB Sl POWBB Of SliAOTOUAT* 

As 1 told yon before, and 1 repeat it again, the fuudamental basis of 
Diarchy is the transference of Political and Constitutional power from British 

Parliament to Indian Electorates and their representatives in the Legislature, and 

a person who accepts the responsibility of running the administration must be 
aware of this power, and the undisputed fact that the authority with which be is 
invested as Minister spiings from the electorate. If the electorate and the legisla- 
rure do not wish to avail themselvea of the services volunteered by this patriotic 
genllemen, it passes ones political comprehension to appreciate their justification 
in taking upon themselves the self-imposed but none-the-leaa onerous tesponsibillty 
of ' carrying on the Executive Government in relation to the Trausteried Departments. 
If the legislature refuses to exercise its function of controlling the administration 
assigned to it, the responsibility in rtlation to that part of the Government devol- 
ves, It it devolves at all, on His Exoeilenoy the Governor as the delegate of the 

Sing’s Executive Government, but under no circumstances on him as the ooustitu- 

(lonal bead of the Provincial Government in relation to the transierred side. It 
the Hon’ble members follow me so far they will not have much difficulty in 
appreciating the point that 1 wish to emphasise before this House. 

Thb Isbub On Which Elbgtionb Fought 

Again, it has to be remembereil that tne elections in this as in other 
provinces have been fought not on the manner and method of working the Go- 
vernment ol India Act in its application to the Provincial sphere of Government, 
but on the broader issue of utilizing the constitutional power that it confers on 
the electorate fur the more comprehensive issue ol re-adjnsting the political and 
constitutional ties that bind this country with the British Pariiamant. In sending 
the majority of the Hon’ble members to this House the electorate have clearly and 
definitely mandated them to ignore the ephemeral advantages that Dyarchy may 
offer In its very limited soope and repudiate their readiness to further any flimsy 
atiuotnre that may be imposed by globe-trotting doctrinaires. The attitude of the 
Dfiilsh Parliament la clearly embodied in the preamble to the Government of India Act. 

The Last Council And Its Unbbpbesbntativb Chabactbb 

Bon’ble Sir, ever since the 19th of December 1919, when this Act was passed by the 
British Parl’araent, the people of India with one voice have been trying to con- 
vince the world that they were not prepared to avail themselves of this Aot. 
Thoie of the Uon'ble members who remember the history of the Indian Kationai 
OungiesB which bild its sitting at Amritsar ntust be aware of the authoritative 
opinions that were expressed on these Reforms. Ibe Coogress said that constltn- 
tlnnal advance made was nniatiafaotory, disappointing, inadequate and unacceptable. 
Thus ibe cry ol ^00 millious of people bas been going from one end of the 
oountiy to the other lot the lost four years. During the lime of the first election, 
as Hon’ble members are aware, the country refused to avail itself of the Reforms 
with the result that the people who sought electlotai and came into the Legislative 
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CoonollB were nok the leapreaentatiTeB of the eliotoiate In any rial aenae ot the term. 
We1l» alter three Jfare, we find the electoratei to whom the reaponaibility under 
the law was given, have preferred to ohooae their repreaentativea to the oounoll 

for aome definite purpoae. The avowed object of the electorate la not to further 

the object that the act haa in view bot to ao utiliae It aa will confer upim 
na the andiapntable right of determining a stable constitution as will be com- 
patible with the national aapirationa of the country. We are, therefore, within. 
I’ut oonstitntional right in demanding the immediate removal ot the Aliniatera.. 

U la a moral and constitutional obligation that la imposed npon us to aak the 
mniatera to reaign, and we shall spare no methods to compel them to do to. By, 

virtue of our pledge we may not accept the office, bnt beoauae of the poaitlon< 
taken by ns, no one, 1 hope, can maintain that it takes away our oonatiintional' 
fight of exercising our legitimate vote ot dismissing any person who, on our 

behalf and in out name, wants to exercise the right ot governing the transferred 
Bubjeots under a Government. If we do not avail onrselves of this right, it ie- 
perfeotly open to ns to prevent any one also from exercising that right in onr 
behalf. It is with this view. Sir, that 1 am submitting Ibis motion for considera- 
tion of the House It is the only correct position that we can consistently 
take, and which, 1 maintain, is in conformity with the highest traditions of 
every conceivable parliamentary practice. 

King's Qoveunmimt A, OovaBNiiuKT In People's Name 

Now Sir, the jnstifications that have been pat forward for selecting tbe 
Ministers are two. It has been said that one of the Ministerships was offered to 
the majoiitj party, and becanse they refused, it was offered to some Inriependent 

snembers of the House. But, ao far aa we know, Hia Excellency the Governor has 
not thought fit to oommunica’e to na who those independent gentlemen were. That 
being so we have before ua two gentlemen who have taken the responsibility of 
udfflinisteiing the transferred departments becanse His Excellency has asked them 

to oblige his Government ( laughter ) and carry on the King's Ooversment. | 

know that tbe King's Government is to be carried on. King’s Government has been carried 
nn In thia oonntry lor the last 150 years. In the Central Provinces, tbe King's 
Government baa been carried on ever since Mabarattas were unjastly deprived ot 
their power. King’s Government bad been earned on in this province during tbe cemi- 
■illitary antooracy of Sir Biofaard Temple. It vrav also carried on nnder the benevolent 
rieapotiera of Sir Antony Macdontll. In more recent decades, King's Government 

was carried on under tbe unquestioned civil antooracy of Sir Reginald Craddock. 
We cannot prevent any one irom this House to carry on tbe King's Government. 
Bnt It is perfectly open to ns to tell to any one not to carry It in our name. 
We desire to tell them in unmistakable terms that we do not and possibly cannot 
accord onr aanctloD to it so far as it rests on onr responsibility. His Majerty's 
Government, 1 have no doubt, will be carried In tbe future, as It bas been prior 
to tbe Dyarchlan era, it there are determined servants of tbe Grown bent npon 
tarrying it on Inepite ot the co-operation of the people of this province. Lt la 
often empbasised and It Is likely to be emphasised again that the Governor has 
appointed the ministers becanse there were no other people willing to take up 
that cffice. Bnt 1 reiterate and emphasise my point that the King's Government 
may be carried on, Int let it be carried without tbe sanction of tbe legUjature, 
We say that the Ministera are not onr rial repreaentativea in the Government, 
much Jess of tbe electorate. We believe that this form of Govt, la not initable to ns, and 
we do not want to give any opportunity to any one to carry that form of Govern- 
ment with a mistaken notion that he is carrying on in the name ot the legisla- 
turp. Let not people outside believe that we have lent our support (0 this form 
of Government, 

It might be pertinently asked of me to suggest tbe oonrse to those responsible 
for the good Government of tbe province. It is not fox me to suggest what course 
or method should be adopted. 1 know tbe Government ot India Aot amply providea 
for carrying on the King’s Government. If ever my advice Is aongbt 1 aball tell them 
that there are protieloDS in tbe Government of India Act to carry on the Govern- 
ment by other provisions of the Statute, bnt under no olronmitanoei by virtue of 
tbe provtsiona which are applicable to the Governor’s Provlnoe and through the 
Ministers. That ie rut disthict and clear position. I have for the time being 
pumed over all tbe other dominating factors and have aimply emphaataed on the 
oonatltotlonal aspect' of the question, and recommended to Hla EUcelleOcy th& 
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'O’OVBriior tn poll down the Minlitry or to dlimlae them if they do not follow the 
nooepted ptlnolplet of oonititntlonnl oonrentloDB. That being the can I preu the 
’^notion for the oonildeiation of the Home. 

APPEAL To MINISTBES ft THEIB SUPPOBTBIfl, 

/ Sir, 1 know there are aome aohoola of thought in thia Honae which may not 
probably ahare the oplniona which we abare. To them I appeal to aerioaely think 
the wrong they are committing in aapporting the llinlatera. Are they not killing 
the (nodatnenUl prinaiplea on which repreaentatlre and leapohalble gorernment ia 
baaed 1 Gan they conceive a ayatem of Oovernment, mnob leaa a oonatitational form 
of Oovernment, wherein two Umlatera are folated on the leglalative OonnoH, and thoae 
Miniatera are prepared to carry on the Oovarnment without the oonaent and concarrenoe 
of the legialatnre 7 I know there are aome Hon. mcmbeta in thia Honae who beliere 
in diarchy and who aeem to think that they ahonld be able to take any form of 
Onyernment that ia Impoaed upon thia oonntry. 1 know aome of them are allll 
anxiona to woik nut tbla form of Government. Bnt I aak them, have tbej 
accepted or not leaponaible goyernment aa an ideal at laat 7 I hope there ia net 
one Hon’ble member who doea not anbaoribe to thia doctrine. If they accept thia 
napeot 1 aak them to anawer if that ia the way to attain that goal 7 Are they not 
kullng the ve'y conception of Tuaponeible government either by accepting or anpport* 
Icg-ttaeae Mlnlatriee 7 

Uoat of the Hon*fale membera can recall oonatitational reforma and the manner 
they were nrgec by provincial uovevnmentB. The Governora of the five provinoea had 
anggeated a aoheme of Goyernment in which they did not want UiDiHtera oat of tbe 
•eleoted membera bat ont of the- members of the Honae. 1 aak nvy Hon, friends* 

to bring home that principle and oonaider what is the ayatem of Government that la 

sow being impoaed upon them, la it in any way difierent 7 U it in any way separate f 
Can it any way indentlfy itself from the ayatem of Government that we bad before 
diarchy was introduced 7 That being tbe position, 1 mnat ask the Hon'ble 

.members, partlonlarly my friends of tbe Liberal Party, if It la oonatitational for tbe 
Miniatera to accept ofiBce against the will of the legialatnre 7 I nnderatand that the 
eenlor Uinlater ia a abining light of that worn-out and dlaoredlted creed known an 
Indian LiberaHam (Laughter), L aak him, la It oonalatent and m consonance with 
the pilnoiplea of the liberallam of Banade, Mehta and Qokbale which llberala baye 
been so long exploiting f May 1 ask him It he baa the moral support of tbe Liberal 
Party behind him in aoeepting this office 7 What la hla fntnre programme 7 How 
.does be jnstlfy bii action 7 It would be unfair for me to demand any explanation 
irom Hia Bzoellenoy to jnatity bis oboice. of Miniatera. Under Besponaible Govern- 
ment, It la the Miniatera that ought to Baanme reaponaibility lor tbe actione 

of the Qoyernor. I hope, instead, of being Hla Excellency 'a ataicld, they will not 
make him their shield and will not retreat nnder the protecting cover of the Hon'ble 
the Bevenne Member and tbe Home Member. (Ungbter). Ia it on the support of o0oial 
anbordinatea who are aittfng behind them that the Hon. the Miniatera pfopoae to 
lay deep the fonndatlona of Beaponaible Government 7 (Cbeera). 

Aa regards tbe Jnnior Minister, I know hia poeltion ia of a dlflerent nature. Hie 
Appointment haa been made by Ignoring tbe majority party. 

In oonolnaion, he oommended tbe reaolntion to tbe Honae. 

Mr. O, B, ^oihl. Independent, movefl an amendment to tbe effect that the woida 
'■reqaeat them to reaign' be anbatitated in place of tbe worda ■dlaniiaa them forifawitb* 
Mr. Joahl made It clear that he entirely anpported tbe motion. 

Mr. Bno nooepted the amendment. 

THE GOVT. REPLY 

The Hon. Mr. B, P. STaMDBN oppoaed the reaolntion. Mr. Standen dealt with 
tbf whole eonatltntleiml aapeot e< the qneation and ahowed bow tbe majority 
. party tbemaeloea Jh>d noted anoonatltationally la bringing forward their recolntion. If 
there bad been any, defleotion from oonatitational praetioe on the part of Hia BioM- 
leney,' it had been foreed on him by tbe Swaraj Party., Tbe oonrage of the Hon’Ue 
miniatera and their aeaae of duty in aooeptlog oAoe in oirenmaUnGea of peonllar 
dUBenlty ^mnat^ endm the admiration of everybody arbo wiabed to aee Gowtiinmit 
carried on In > a eonatUntional manner.. The mover of tbe reaolntion bad baaed hie 
nrgnment on tbe itnteaaeBt that the Parllaoteat bad delegated to tbo people of thie 
oonntry the leeponaUnllty for the Govanme&t of the oonntry. That waa not aoi 
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failtftHMiit had Mtd that Ih time It propoead to delegate the lull reiponiibllltj to the 
eleototate, bat la the meaatioie It would only delegate a part of the reeponalbility, 
samelj In the tianiferred ■ubjeots. 

Had the leader ol tte Oppoeitloo, when he irai invited by Ble Excellency to lake 
up the Mlnlitryi mode a condition that fiia ExctlJenry sbcnid accept hie policy with 
legaid to the traneleired eubjecte, be wtuld bate been within hie contlitntional rights. 
Bat when be reinied ifflce becauie he would not eerve under a diarchy he wai nnccna- 
tltntlonaJ. His action was not only unconstitoticna] but nnnasonable, when it was 
remembeied that His Excellmcy had no power to make the alteiatlon which the 
Swarajists required as a oonditlon of aooepting office. 

The speaker then pointed int vailcua means whereby the |aity rrold bsTe woikid Ivr 
the attainment of their gcsl. and pointed out leveial lundanientsi principles of 
responsible goieinment which ih< y bad ignorrd. and raid if tbty peislstcd In their 
lesolnllon and it the Hinlsteis resigned, which be hoped they wculd not do, the cnly 
coarse open to Ibe Qo^ernment wtuld be to aik the Secretary ol Slate to tisoeftr 
the transfernd inbjects to ihe rcsirvtd dffaitacnis. That wtold be a iiticgisde 
step which all those who wished to see the pohtUal advancement ol India wivld 
Isamensely regret. 

The Hon. Mr. S. M, CHlINAVlB, Minister for Education, ix(lain€d hew he uss 
forced to accept iffice against bis strong indications and the circumsianccs Icsdiig 
to It. The policy of the Swaisj Jariy, he laid. was to bring abint a dradicek. 
in the Qovernment. This again forced him to consider hJs position. It was cnly a 
keen desire to avoid a cet-back In constitutional pregress. He shared Ihe view in 
common with hie party Hat one cemmon object, which all patriotic Indians lad 
at heart, namely, the attainment ol responsible gevernment, cculd not be achieved 
by dratrnotlve methods. The right policy In baa opinion was to try to impieve 
the present conatitntlon and not to wreck it. The mover bad made it char Hat 
if his resolotifu was pasecd, hia parly waa |rr|ar(d to lace the pcaslbillty ol a 
reversion to Ihe type of Government which would aflerd Ihe pcr|le nit Ihe imalleit 
chance of influencing the policy of Govemment litm within. Had they not lad 
a spell of onadulterated bnreanoratio Government long incugh in the past to give 
them a genuine distaste of It even now 7 Froceedlrg Mr. Cbitnavls said, having 
accepted tfflee with open eyea and in Inll anticipation ol not only want of 
enpport bnt actual solid oppoaition, he also oonaidered that duty required that be sbculd 
continue there till some one from the majority party was prepared to step into bfs 
plaoe. 

The Hon. Sir M. V. JOSHI said that the resolution raised Issues involving aerlciua 
consequences. An appeal bod been mode to constitutional piactice. That apptal came 
with ill-grace from a party which Ignored the very Brit principlea ol the constitution. 
The patty which brouaht a motion of no-confir'ence anat accept efflee. If not, what, 
right bod they to expect conetitoiloDal practice to be followed by Oovernmeni ? 
He hod gnat fallb la tbe Labour Ouvt. m Englaud, and oskid : was it piudent 
when tbe Labour Party was coming into power, to ignore the advice at men like 
Ool. Wedgwood? He also oonfeaied anomBliBS in the Governor's action. 

At this atage Ur. A. F. NELSON. Chief Sno. to the Govt ntfd acme indecent 
language towards the Swnrujiata lor which he was called to order, made to withdraw 
his words, and reprimanded by tbe President, 

DB. HOONJBE'S SPEECH 

Dr. B. S. MOOl^JEE, the leader of the Swarajists, after banteringly referriiig 
to the sense of decorum of Englishmen like Ur Nelaon— an Oxonian— came to the- 
conatllntlonal aspect of tbe matter, and said ; 

Wbat 1 have anderitood of the conatitntlon, I place before my bon'ble friends 
on the Government aide. What does the Government of India Act, which la wbat 
forma oar present conatitotion, say 7 What does the Koyal Proclamation, which Is 
the boala of the oonatltation, ray 7 If yon earn to see wbat tbe Royal Protlamatlon 

toys, it la this **whlle retaining tbe oonfldence of the leglelatnres, to co-operate 

with my offloeri.’ It le tbe Royal wiab si expressed In tbe Royal ProoJamation, 

that the Hin'sters shall retain the oonfldence of the Hoose. The flrat ceeentJai 

aherefore in ihla conetltntinn as expreeeed by tbe Royal wish In tbe Royal proelo-^ 
■lation li that only so' h Ulnisteri sbonld be appointed w)io have the confidence ol tbe- 
Hoaee. Next to that eomes tbe Joint Select Committee’i Report, 1 tball quote only one 
paragraph. Wbat wae tbe desire ol tbe Farliameni 7 What waa the Inaplmtion whfeb baa 
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‘ given vile to thli Qovt. of India Aot 7 Olaiiie 4 readi ibns "Tbe Uonmittee are ot 
opinion that the Umlstera eeleoted by- the Governor to advloe him on the tranilerred 
inbjeote ebonid be elected membere of the Legislative Coaaoii, enjoying its ooofidcnoo 
and oapable ot leading It." Now, can anybody here say that the Einiiters enjoy 
4he confidence ot the Hoase 7 Are the If inietere oapable of leading it 7 

Are the Ministers, as desired somewhere else, that is, in the Instroment ol 
Instrbotlons, as I a^o going to read oat presently, capable of placing the wishes of 
the people at the disposal of the Govt, 7 Ciaase 4 ot the Instrnotions ; "Nevertheless 
yon sbdll encourage the habit of joint deliberation before yonrself or yonr (JonnoUlois 
and yjnr Ministers, in order that the eiperienoe of yonr official advisers may be 
at the disposal of your Ministers." That is one part of the baBiness, and the 
second part ol the basiness is : " And that the knowledge ol yoar Ministers as to 
the wishes of the people may be at the disposal ol yonr Conaoillors.’' 

Now this second point is farther elaborated In paragraph 6 of the same Instrnc- 
tions : * Yon shall have due regard to bis (Minister's) relations with the Legislative 
Gonnoil and to the wishes ot the people of the province as expressed by their 
f epresentacives therein.' 

1 ask anybody here to reply if the Ministers' position conforms to this. Has 
4he baiis, on which the Qovernment of India Aot has been constitnted, been com- 
plied with in tne present instance 7 I am perfectly certain it has not been complied 
with, as has been ainiitted very oandtdly in his speech by the Uun. the Home 
.Member Sir M, V, Joshi. I am very thankful to him tor his admistiou. i am now 
in a pcsition to say, partioulaily after 1 have heard the speech ol my Hon. friend dir 
M. V Joshi, that the ajtion of His Exoellency the Governor is aot only uooonsti- 
totional but it also illegal, toat is, against the spirit of the law, the Government 
of Ibdia Aot. This is an assertion I am going to repeat again and i am just now 
going to prove it. 1 am mnoh obliged to my Hon. Iciend for his speech. 

QoVBUNOUS UJNCOM6TITCTIONAL PUOCKDUBB 

My friend has candidly admitted that we, members o( the dwaraj I'arty, "are witbm 
the four corners ot the constitution". And at the same time he has adinlti^ on behalf 
of the Govt.— be will oorreot me if .1 am not quoting him arighc— that the ' Govt, 
has done a thing whtoh is seemingly uaoonstitutiunal. i was wondering why the Legal 
Remembrancer, paid so tieavily for the purpuve, has not plaoed the legal and the 
constitutional meaning of the Government of India Aot belore the House, but insteat 
ot going to the root of the qnestiuu and tackling it has thought tit to carry ne 
into the wilderness of history in order to try to shuW that the responsibility fur 
the present situation was upon the Swaraj Party, when the responsibility, in the sense in 
which he means dues not lie on the Swaraj party. 1 was wondering why be has nut 
gone to the root of the question, and here is the explauatioo which very candidly has come 
ont of the mouth of my Hod. friend Sir M V. J >shi, the Home Member. 1 am glad he 
belongs to the same raoe, the same oivlliiatioa, to which 1 belong — Indian oiviliiation. Be 
hns candidly admitted that it was a case of emergenoy which was placed batora the Govern- 
ment — emergenoy oaued by us, Swarajists no duubt. We admit it j we are prepared to take 
ail the reiponilbllity lor causing that emergenoy. 1 am glad that the Hon'ble the Home 
inemba has admitted that emergency. Oiher Government members also will admit thai is 
was a case of emergenoy. Under an emergency, what are the powers uf His Bxcelleney 
the Governor 7 And those powers are given here— Bub'deo. 9 ol Beo. 99 ol the Govern- 
ment of India Aot. Bat when 1 lookad mtn the Government Gsxtftte — what did 1 find lu 
oonneotton with the sanonnoement uf H B. the Uoveruur appointing the Ministers? The 
Governmeift Qaaette only says that it Is in exercise oi the power conferred by See. 62 Bob- 
Sec* 1 of, the Government ol India Act, that B. B. the Governor is pleased to appoint eu 
And sp t,o be a Minister of the Local Government, i was expecting to find therein that tbo 
‘ Governor was aotlng In a case ol emergenoy, but there la no snob thing. Now the Hon'ble 
the Home piember soys It was a case ol emergency. While H. B. the Governor says that 
he was acting nniijer normal olrcnmstanoest that is under Sob-Sec. 1 of Beo. 62 of the 
Government of India Aot, Then, which hypothesis is oorreot— the Governor's or the 
Home Member's r Am 1 to explain taking both the bypotbesea as oorreot 7 1 shonld 
batter take the Hon. Sir M. V. Jusbi^l hypothesis first. A case ot emergenoy tbas 
Is ooptemplat-'d nnder the Aot. is only a temporary one caused by a vacancy. Tbia 
▼aoanoy wu oanaed beoaoae tbs life of the old Con noil came to an end. and the 
life of the new Oonntall baa jdst begun. His BxoellenOy the Governor knows is 
4 >erteotly well as has been already admitted by bis address, and he has his knowledge 
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oonftrmed from the ospetieaoe ol the last three days’ worklog of this Oounoil, that 
the Blajorfty in this Honse does not support the Ministers, and alio that the 
maiority party i. e, Swarajists* Party is pledged not to aaoept offioe. Therefore thia 
•emergency, this vaoaooy, is nrit an emergent vaoanoy, Is not a temporary vacanoy, 
bnt is a vacancy which is a permanent vasanoy Jarting lor the life*time ol thin 
Oonnoil. Is tnat the thing contemplated to be remedied under Snb-Sep. 3 ol 
'Sec. 62 of the Oorernment ol India Act according to the views of my Hon. friend 
Sir M. V. Joshi 7 1 do not think my Hon. friend will maintain this position in 
his calmer moments. Then is it the hypothesis of Hii Excellency the Governor 
that is to be our guide in the matter 7 His Excellency has been acting, as he haa 
told \xi in the Government Gazette, under Snb-Seo. 1 of Sec. 62 of the Guvern> 
ment of India Act while appointing the Ministers Then he was acting under 
normal circumstanoes, not emergent temporary oiroumitances. And the normal 
■oircnmstanoes, as 1 have said a minute b;iiore, ace those that are indicated by tb^ 
Royal wish in the Royal Proclamation and specitieri in the Instructions that have 
been given in the Instrument of Instruotions to H. B. ' the Governor and fnrther 
elaborated by the Joint Seleot Committee’s Report ; and the normal civonmstanoeSp 
ns contemplated by the demand by the Reformed constitution are that only sn^h 
Ministers have to be appointed as can command the support of a Majority in the 
Connell. Taking both these bypothesds, I am positive, unless the other side is 
going to give a right and legal eolation of the dlfBcolties that have arisen, '1 
think 1 have a right to assert — having listened to the arguments so far advanced 
' from the Government side— that the Govermir has not only not noted within the 

powers conferred upon him by this Act, hoc alsi unconstitutionally. 

Hon. Sir, now an attempt has been made to throw the whole respunsib lity 
for this cMMtitptlonal crisie n^on my party. Toere was no need to make 
the attempt. It was an almitted fact. It was a predetermlnd attempt 
on our part to bring abont snoh a crisis. It is in this Connell 1 am 
prond to say the first opportunity has come which we were anxiously waiting 
for, to bring about a crisis, to bring abont a situation where constitutionally the 
-Government cannot proceed lurther unless it exercises Its execntlve powers which aro 
bvsed upon the military strength it poasess. We are told that onr motive is to exert 

pressure on the Government by the power of mujoriiy which we possess. There la 

A desire in high oiroles to see as to bow we exerulse that prissure. There is a saying 

in Sanskrit which says that what is Karnt of the Guru, the teacher, is practised 
upon the teacher himself by the pupil My English friends know very well bow they 
extracted their constitution from the nnwilliog bauds of His Majesty the King John. 
Their method of extracting it was different, was a method based upon force. My 
method and the Swaraj Party's method of extracting further orincesslons, of expand* 
ing my constitution, is non* violent, is more humane, is based upon the laws ol love 
and the principles of Ablmsa. Hit Excellency the Governor has blessed those who 
Are constitationalietB. 

CONITlTUTIONALieTB AND UNCONBTITnTlONALlSTB 
Now, gentlemen, you see who are oouBtitutlonalists and who are uacnnitltntioualiBta 
In this land— you, or we, the members of the Swaraj Party, on the admiuion of the 
Home Member. We are within the four corners ol the ronstitution and yon 

eeemingly nnoonstitntioDal. When the report of ibis speech ol mine goes to Hie 
Excellency the Governor be will percive that he was correct In bis prophecy of 
welcoming the constitutionalists, that it is rta ly we who are true oonstilutionalisis at heart, 
in speech and In action, that we know how constitutions are to be made, bow rights are to 
4)6 seenred and oonoessions are to be extracted. My Hon'ble friend, Sir. M. V, Joshi 
and 1 are both Indians, let him not be terrified ; let him not be obsessed with false feara 
of bow the Englishmen at home will take cor actions In the Legislative Council. Will 
they not be displeased and disappointed and say that we are bad fellows and even rascals 7 
—snob Ideas need not be taken into oonsideration and need not frighten yun out of year 
wit. Ton and 1 are Indians ; 1 recognise no iliflerenoe between yon and me. If 1 scratch 
you 1 find me in yon, and If yon scratch me yon ahall find yonrself in me. 

Hr. K. P. PaNDE moved lor cloenre of the debate which was carried. 

MR. RAGHAVENDRA BAG’S CONCLUDING SPEECH 
Mr. E. B. RAO.— 1 think, Sir, In the debate we have gone through to-day we 
have wnneoeisarily laid emphaeiB upon the merits of diarchy and that has been 
ttsed as an aignment In support of and against the consideration of the motion. 
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' 1 think tbnt wM ilfghtlj beiide the point, The point ie thnt the eleotornte nre 
niilBg thle Connoil lot a definite and deolalte pnrpoae and wei aa their reprennta- 
tlrei, aie boond within the termi of odi mandate. 

Ab regaida the Government membera who have apoken, 1 will try to anower 
every one ot them, The Hon. the Bevenne Uember haa diatinotly told oa that, in 
the event of no Mlniater coming forward, the Local Government will move the 
tlecr«taiy of State for a change in the Devolntion Bnlea ao that when emergenoUa 
aroae in the Government ot the Central Provfncea there would be no diatinotlon 
of l^anaferred and Beierved anbjeota and that all exiitlng Tranafeired anbjeota wonJd 
be iiaoBferred to the eziatlng Bzecntlve Connoillora of Government. If that contin- 
gency pnr aroae, no one will be more happy, no one will be more analona to 
oongratqlate the Hon. the Finance Member than we ot the Swaraj Party. That la 
exactly what we are aiming at and that la what we are pledged to do. 

Then, Sir, the Hnn. Sir Moropont Joebi haa emphaafaed one point and uked na a 
definite qnestion. He laya ■' why of all the provlncea the Central Frovlnoea has been 
inooeeafnr V One explanation 1 have got, and which la payohoiogloal and which liea in 
ibe Central Piovincta being the hthrt of India ; it knowi how to beat for the feelinge 
of the Teat of the country. Our Irlenda in other ptovinoea have made a tactical enor 
in Ignoring the importance of the piovinoial leglalatnrea as field of action and laying 
nndoe empbacie in trying to capture the machinery of the Indian Legialative Aaaembly 
with the retnlt that in most of the advanced piovincea the majority of the scats have 
been captured by membera of the Swaraj Party. 11 we go to the United Provineer, 
we will find that the Bwarajya Party there baa entered the Legialative Aatcmbly to 
the total exolualon of all other political paitlea. Similarly in Bombay, in Bengal and 
even in the benighted preeldenoy of Badraa the Bwarajiata are in an abeolnte majority. 
This ia not a nuique feature ot the backward Central Provincea only bat is the case 
in every advanced province. It was an nnfortnnate atrateglo lapse for which no one 
need be thanked. My Hoo. friend to my left mast share the credit for the prepondera- 
ting majority I share with him. We know, Sir, In attempting to wage war against 
the bureauoraqy the Central Proviaoes’da onr battle-field. The first battle for les- 
ponsible Government will be in the Central Provlnoea and the whole ooantry is 
watching with feverish anxiety for reinlts which may sarprise many. And 1 wish 
' to say we shall not apaie any possible effort to achieve what we intend to do. 

Then the third point which ttan Hon’ble the Home Member would empbaaiae is 
* What would Colonel Wedgwood think ot na when he beoomea the Secretary of 
Statjp,* We used to that sort of ex-officio loyalty to the coming Beoretaries of States 
all along. The Liberals have been never tired of telling 'll yon are nnreaaoneble 
.and overbearing, the party In power in England will not help.* That day is gone. 
This game of Indian I'berals has been going on for many years and the British 
. Ooverament knows wril how ,to djcai with them. We ot the Nationalist Party base 
war claim for the attainment of Swaraj not on the patronage of aoy political party 
fn Bngtand, but on onr Inherent right and capacity to exact It from those who have 
arrogated all power to themselves. 

AWAKBSIO IKOIA AMD ELIMIMATIpR OF EVIL8 

Indian Nationalism baa awakened to the troth of eliminating oertaln evils as a 
preliminary to the attainment ol Swaraj. That evil la the debasing doodnatlop of an 
alien and aelflah bnreanoraoy. Onr first battle will be began. The tmnpei rant the 
members of the British element bae shown . na to-day it n sufficient Index ol what the 
fntnra la going to be and we shall manipoiate cut foroea aa occasion reqnliea. 1 re- 
member very, eignifioaqt eapressiona need in the laat di bate of the Legialative Assembly 
by Sir Maloolm Hailey, the moat Intelleotnal spokesman of the Indian Civil Betvioe. 
'Paciflo Goths and Constitutional Hons* and 1 b»ve also seen tiHiay the way in 
whieh the European members of this Connoil have tried fo ntUlao the ptovklQiia of 
•he Government of India Act aod have triwd to explain away the prlnolplm of the 
Onvernment' of India Act. We require no farther demonstration. If them is one 
olnm of men to whom those epithets oonld be siMably applied It la to Jthe repiesen- 
tativea of the Boropean Servioes In thif Honse. if ever the bletory ot neponslbtc 
Gnvemment in India la going to be written in this country, anSolent space would 
have to be alkitted to theee worthtea for explninUig away a atatnte ot the Biltbh 
Bnrllnmeiit ami negativing the fnndamsntia prinoiplea opneelyed ,by it. 

If the motion before ua to*day ia oarried by. this Honae, tfasfe nm two leB- 
ponslbllltieB i^hieh acorne from it. The rsaponaiblllty, if tbia aaotlon la eatried,. 
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!■ npi« th« two Uinlften. II they reiiga. ft wonld b« well, tf they do not, we 
.dttU'tene to nooxd la the Connoll how nScntateof the Britlih PAfllanent known 
ot lk$ Oofomnoent of India Act wm itrnognlnted and mntilated in the hall ol 
the OwMbI FroTlooei LegielatiTe Oonnoil by the Hon'ble Elniiter for Bzolae and 
tbe^'Birn’Ii^ tfiniiter for Pilgrimage of thli provlnoe. They will have to aniwer 
‘ thia befON the bar ol Indian hietory. 1 aik them to think over and realise what 
ilu>y are doing. 

TBB yiOBLBM BBVOBB THB GOVBIKOB 

Speaking ol the reeponaiblllty ol Oovernori as an academia aobject. I want to 
wmphasiae on those who enjoy the powers of a Oovernor that those powers are 
not illnsory. The power given to the eleetorate and to the legfslatnre, nnder the 
Oovernment oC India Act with reference to the transferred subjects, are meant to 
be real and to be efleotlve. J{ there is a Oovernor who cannot respond to the 
demand ol the LegUlative Connoil, it there is a Oovernor who cannot respect the 
feeling of the eleotorate, If there Is a Oovernor that ezists in the Empire who 
cannot be responsive in the directions 1 have mentioned, he mnst be removed and 
iccnilod. 1 will cite In support of what 1 say a quotation from the very person 
who ooncelved the idea of diarchy, 1 will cite from Ur. Curtis' woik known as 
"Dyarchy*’. Ho says — "1 hope that a Oovernor who interferes with powers clearly 
vested in Ministers and Legiilative Connells, or fails to support them in the 
czeontion of tfaote powers, will be summarily recalled." 1 warn every tanmber of 
this Bouse to bear that in mmri, 1 warn my two (lienas the Hon’ble Uinlstere 
to bear that In mind. Are they prepared to compel this Legislative Connoil to 
create a foimldeble agitation that will enable us to moVa for the recall of His 
Ezcellancy if ha fails in lha discharge of his responsibility to the Laglslativa Counai 
becanse he has failed in the discharge of hie dnty to.i^tbe British Pailiament 7 1 

hope, Sir, that they are taking a very serious responsibiJity and I will ark tbem. 
to think twice before they apnrn the decision of this Honke. Is it worth while 
after all the tronblons times we have jnst passed to create this agitation 7 Is it 
to serve the people of India or of the Central Provinces that they are taking this 
coarse 7 1 appeal to the Hon'ble members with all the earnestness 1 can command, not 
to abet in the stirring up ot an avoidable agitation, There is no other alternative 
before ns. If it is not poislble tor the Oovernment, if it is not possible ibr those 
in antbority to accept the motion by persaailng the Uinisters to resign, o« in 
case they fail to dismiss them, the only alternative for ns is to walk oat of thii 
Oonncil at this very moment, go from village to village and tell tbooiaads of onr 
people in the Central Pcovinoes that a Oovernor whj fails to disobarge bis dnty 
does not deserve to be vested with power. Tuat is the programme to which we 
are and which we mean to do. They alone can save the sitnatlon. If 

the EmpAe Ministers are auzlons to do pablio service, there are other instienttoao 
than bydrehy and I beg ot them to think serionsly end to ponder a hnndred times 
before they decide to float, before they want to trample pnblio opinion as Ibo Anglo- 
fndUtn bnreaacracy has been doing during the last 160 years, 1 desire to avoid a 
sitnatlon In which we ehall be compelled to repodlate the oonstitntlonal antborlty of 
the UiAfitBM. Most of the Swarajists are controlling local bodies and, [ asinie yon. 
Sir, that if the Ministers oontinne in office, the local bodies, Lo‘*al Boards, Mnnlol- 
palltles and YlUage Panohayets, will be perfectly Jastifled in repudiating them. 1 am 
speaklug. Sir, '|yith responsibility as a responsible head ot more than one Leeat Body. 
Many of my frlende here may not recognise the anthority ol the Ministers for a 
alng(e moment If they persist in holding office Ineplte ot the adveree vote here. We 
ehall not iany ont tbelr orders. That ie the poaltion. And IB doing so, we 
■ball be Berleotly constitutional, we sball be perfeetly legal and within the font 
Boraars of the Ooverament ot India Aet. Yon cannot tiiflo away with the feellnga 
of 140 tbonaand of yonr countrymen In favonr ot a few bnreanorats in the portals 
wl tba Oa P. Seorstarlat. 

tBB ALTBRMATIVS BBFOBB THB C0VBHNOR. 

said : *'Wtiat Is the alternative to His £zcelle«Cf the Governor ? 
1 will seggest, if I may do so, an acceptable, oomptontise. Tbe pniilenl«nd 
constitutional step would be to dismiss the Iflinistets and to oagry. on 
s be Government under the other provisions of the Government of Indln 
Tbnt will perfefcHy satisfy os so far a« this motkw it conoetned". 
mt,> Rbo then appealed to the firitiah Members of the Council, who 
jhpee penistiBQlly been opposed to Diarchy* to help him .to end Jh. 

33 
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THE. VOTING 
Th« BO-confulanca motloa was iHmi put to vota at about 6-45 P. M. audi 
•daclarad cavriad* A poll waa danaandad with tba ravult that 44 voted lot the 
-motloii and 24 against it. Tha motion raadi at followa : — 

“That a formal addraaa be mwad to H. E. tha Govarnor from tbit Houao 
■aobmlling that tha Hon'bla tha Mimetcra do not anjoy tha confidanca of ibo 
Coundl and ha be plaaaad to raquett them to xailgo. 

TUB MESSAGE TO THE GOVBRIfOP. 

After the 'no confidence* resolution was passed Doctor Moonjee. 
leader of the Swaraj Party, handed over to the Hon. President a message 
from the Council to the Governor to be presented through him ns 
President The Government members objected and after arguments on 
both sides the President ruled that lor want of previous notice discussion 
in support of the message was not in order. The message runs thus : — 
‘ Your Excellency, this Council respectfully places before your 
Excellency for your Excellency's immediate and most earnest consideration 
the peculiar constitutioual situation that has developed as a result of 
<diBCusaion on the motion of no confilence in the Ministers that has just 
bepu adopted by this House. It is as follows : — 

‘That it is unconstitutional to appoint ministers who do not command 
the support of the majority in this House and do not therefore represent 
and are not competent to place at the disposal of the Government the 
wishes of the people as expressed by their representatives in the Legislative 
Council and that Such action is quite contrary to the spirit of the Govero- 
ment of India Act under which these reformed legislative councils have 
been constitutel, and also to that of the instrument of instructions of H. M. 
the King Emperor to H. E. the Governor of these provinces, and alio to 
that of the Royal Proclamation ol December 24tb, 1919, and overriden 
the recommendations of the Joint Committee. 

'That your Excellency is already aware that the majority party in the 
Council li pledged not to accept office till the present system of Govern^ 
ment is mended anitably to the wishes of the people on the principle 
of self-determiDatlon ; that consequently the working of your Excellency's 
Government of the Province on conititutional lines has now become an 
impossiMlity and thus a situation o( grave constitutional crisis has arisen. 

‘Under the circumstaaoei this Council respectfully requests Your 
Excellency to bring this grsve constitutional crisii to the notice of the 
'Government of India and' the Secretary of Stale in Council at an early 
•date requesting them to' take immediate isteps to establish full respousible 
-government (Swaraj) in India in accordance with the national demand to 
be shortly presented to H. £. the Viceroy. • • 

THE VOUNCiL THKN ADJOURSMD SINM DIE. 

Thtf Budget Se68ioti"M6Tc|i 1^24 

The C. P. Legislative Council commenced Us Budget' session cn 
March, 1924 with a fully packed House. ^ . 

The Hon. Mr. B. P. Standen, Finance Member, presented the 
Budget for the year 1924 - 1925 ^ It showed a revenue ofr about 5.33 lakhs 
UAd - an expenditure of 529I lakhs-^run increase of 3} lakhs, over the 
Tevised ettlBate for^ last year; Details are omittel as the Budget was 
not sanctioned^: 

i Wholesale. jRfliieetion of Govt. .Bills 

The Hon. Mr. S. M. dtilnavis. Minister for Edncatfon, re*introduocd 
two GoVerhmeni BiUif ebe that ot the" Central Piovinees Education 
Amendment and the other of fht Centrsl Provinces Madafc Smoking BifL 
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But both were Bummarily rejected by the SwarajlitB’ overwhelming 
majority* 23 being - for and 37 againat the motion. 

In oppoBing these Government measures. Mr. Raghavendra Rao 
sQCcintly brought home to the House the glaring inconsistency of 
Ministers still persiatidg in holding offices and said that In doing so 
he was dominated purely by constitutional considerations. As the 
result of passing of the No-confideoce motion people all over the country 
thought that the Ministers would themselves immediately resign or the 
Governor will dismiss them forthwith. But so far nothing has yet come 
to pass, and therefore Swarajists were bound to oppose every measure 
brought by Ministers, 

Hon. Ml. S. M. Chitnavis made a personal explanation in which 
he stated that immediately after the passing of the ** No-Confidence " 
motion he had intimated to H. £. the Governor hia unwillingneas to 
continue in office, but he was asked to continue for some time to 
come and hence he was still there. 

The other Minister, the Hon. Sayed Hifazatali, re-introduced the Central 
Provinces Weights and Measures of Capacity bill but this too met with 
a similar fate. The Hon'ble Mr. Standen then moved the Central Pro- 
vinces Tenancy (Amendment). Bill, but Swarajists opposed it and the 
Government again was defeated. 

On MARCH 3th, the Council met for non-official resolutions. 
The lirkt resolution moved by Mr. Gavai, proposing increase of pay of 
Kamdar Mahars in Berar, was lost Swarajists remaining indifEerent. 

Mr. Korde moved that the Government should supply boring 
machines to the public in Berar in view of water scarcity. Government 
opposed the resolution which was carried by 40 votes against 15. the 
Swarajists supporting it. 

Mr. D K. Kane moved that before making further new appoint- 
ments of Bench Magistrates or Honorary Magistrates the opinion 
of local bodies should be obtained by Government and no person who 
is not approved by ihe local bodies should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment. Speeches were made strongly criticising the method of selection 
of these Magistrates. Or. Moenje appealed to Mr. Kane to withdraw 
the resolution as the objective of the Swaraj party was clear and they 
did not wish to waste time over these details. Mr. Kane then withdrew 
his resolution. 

Mr. K P. Pande moved on behalf of Mr. F. C. Bose that the 
proposal of the Retrenchment Committee bringing all Conservators of 
forests offices to Nagpur be not given effect to. It was passed against - 
Govt, by a big majority. 

Mr M, K. Golwalkar , moved a resolution recommending to 
Government that immediate steps should be taken to reserve one 
Judgeship in the Judicial Commiarioners' Court lor members of the C. P. 
Judicial Service and that the next vacancy should be filled by one of 
thetb. He qudted fiom the meches of the Home Member in 1921 and 
strongly pressed that the Goverumenf; ahonld accept the resolution 
and not explain away their previous promise. 

The Hon. Sir M. V. Josh! sUd that the Goveininent had no intention 
of TesUiog from its-feiiner position Viz, that an officer of the Provincial 
Judicial Service was eli^le td get post but not necessarily get it at 
once. The Government pcDmise did not extend beyond removing the 
ban on that Service but as to the question of giving effect to it imme- 
diately it was l^oss&ble because there were six seniors in the Indian 
CivU Seevioe whos^ claims could not be iignoredJ 
, ^Government {Opposed the resolution wtueb was however carried by gp 
s«aiiiai 19 votes. 
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Oa MARCH 6th supplementary grants were taken up and all 
demands were rejected by overwhelming Swarajist majority. 

After a lew questions were answered the Hon. Sir M, V. Joshi, Home 
Member, formally moved that Rs. 43.000 be voted for stamps. Mr. Ragba* 
vendra Rao. on behalf of the Swarajists, while opposing this motion said that 
he was only exercising his constitutional right of the Legislature, 

The Ministers failed to resign even after the passing of the no- 
confidence motion and the request addressed to the C. P. Government 
to place on table the correspondence that passed between the Govern- 
ment of C. P. and the Governor-General-in’Council on the sitoaiion 
created by constitutional crisis was not complied with, and the Government 
has thus treated the Legislature with the greatest possible discourtesy. 
Thus the Legislature was perfectly within its rights to reject the 
demand made on behalf of Government. The motion was put and rejected. 

The Hon. B. P, Standen, Finance Member, then moved the motion 
for Supplementary demand of Rs. 2.34.000 for superannuation allowances 
and pensions which was again rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

These collosal defeats seemed to have created much nervousness 
among Government members and the general discussion over the Budget 
which followed was keenly watched both on this and the next day. 

On MARCH 8ih voting took place on Government grants which 
were summarily rejected one by one by solid Swarajist majority. While 
formally moving the Government demand of Rs. 24,62.^00 under Land 
Revenue Reserv^, the Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Standen said that as the Swaraj- 
ists were determined to throw out the whole bndget on political issues 
he was not going to make a long statement. On being put to vote 
the motion was rejected by 39 to 22. 

Under ICxcitse transferred* the Hon. Mr. Chitnavis moved for the 
grant of Rs. 7.47,000. The motion was similarly lost. Demands for 
grants under Stamps, Forest. Registration, Irrigation and General adminis- 
tration Reserved were moved and rejected without discussion or division. 

Reduction of Minister's Salaries 

After the Government grants were rejected, Mr. K. P. Vaidya 
pressed his amendments of reducing the Ministers' salary to Rs. 
2 per year when the whole House burst into laughter. After the 
mover of the amendment had read out his speech, Doctor Moonjee, 
said he could not reject the whole salary of the Ministers as under the 
rules he had to vote only a minimum sum. 

The Hon’ble B. P. Standen opposed this amendment and said that 
the Government would accept any motion for the reduction of pay of 
the Ministers. If the salary was reduced to a figure which made it so 
small that the Ministers could not serve and to ridicule the Ministers 
and also if the Government found they could not retain the Ministers 
in office* it would be necessary for His Excellency to take over the 
the Transferred subjects under temporary administration rules pending 
reference to the Secretary of S' ate' for India for tne reservation of 
those subjects (hear* bear from Swarajist benches). 

More Demands Rejected 

Then proceeded voting on grants for half an hour and had the 
rules permitted* the Hon'ble President and the Government movers 
would have been spared much trouble to stand and repeat over 
again the government, demands vfith the most formal technicaUtieB. 
The entire budget was thrown out without discussion or divisioo 
In forty minntet. Thiis out ol a total provincial expenditure of 
Ks* 5.29.36000. the Swarajists voted only Ra. 2/-I 
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AboUtioa of Divistonal ComnUsioneiohipa 

After noa-official resolutions were taken and Mr. K. P, 

Piaode's resolution recommend id g 'abolition of Divisional Commissioners' 
posts during the present financial year' was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority to the utter dismay of the Government and the nominated 
members. 

Preferential Treatment to Depressed Class Students 

The resolution moved by Mr G. A. Gavai represeutlng the depres- 
sed classes recommending the depressed class students co be admitted 
preferentially without any consideration of maiks they get in the 
examinations, was carried by 44 votes to lo. the Swarajists solid'y 
voting with the mover. 

THE ADJOORNMBNT iMOTION. 

The adjournment motion on the affairs of Narsingbpur was then 
taken up. Mr. Nelson gave the government version, while Messrs R 
S. Shukla and Daulat Singh narrated the true facts. After about 2 
hours* discussion Messis Rao and Moonje attempted to put the matter 
to vote which would have been tantamount to a vote of censure, 
but the President ruled it out of order. The Council then adjourned 
till the loth. 

BOVCOTT,^OP SaitlSB GOODS. 

On MARCH 10th the Council met for the last time. After inter- 
pellations Dr. N. B. Kbare, (Swarajist) moved his resolution to the effect 
**that no articles manufactured in any part of the British Empire out> 
side India should be used in any department by the local Government 
or by its contractors unless they are not obtainable in any other par^ 
of the world.’’ He said that so long as power rests with alien masters 
no encouragement to indigenous industries conflicting with those of British 
capitalism can be expected (laughtei). The British came to India as 
traders and the consolidated British power was ruthlessly used by the 
British Parliament to kid Indian industry. After ciliug historical evi- 
dence to prove his contention, the speaker remarked that if India bad 
benn independent she would have retaliated and imposed prohibitive 
duties on the British goods. The part of the resolution Which re** 
commended purchase of articles from other countries except British was 
based on political consideration. The adoption of this resolution, he said,, 
would be the best way of reaching the British electorate and drawing 
their attention to the misdeeds of their Agents in India. The Britisher 
is supposed to keep his conscience in bis pocket and. hoped that it 
may roused from slumber by - picking holes in it and thus may be 
Induced to listen to the voice of reason and justice (laughter). The 
speaker appealed in conclusion to the Government members to vote 
for the resedution if they really felt the insults hurled upon India by 
England and her Colonies. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Standeu demanded a division which showed 40 
for and 22 against. 

TBB SWAEAJISTS' MBSSAGB TO SBCBBTABY OF STATB, 

Dr. Moonjee, the leader of the Swarajist Phrty, then presented a 
ioog message to the Secretary of state to be confoinnicated through the 
Hon*ble President and H. £. the Governor whiph the Hon'b'e President, 
Sir G. M. Chltnmvie. after stating at great lengih his reasons ruled oht 
of order though the said meaaage wat allowed to be read In the Houses. 

After this the President declared the Cosncil prorogued. 

8Ss 
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LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

The fbllewiog it the text of the letter referred to above 
Sir, 

1 bave to inloim you that 1 shall propose In this session ol 
the Central Provinces legislative Council under standing order 73 (2.) 
that the accompanyiDg communication as an expression oi opinion ot 
this Council in response to the appeal ol the Secretary of State ior 
Jndia lor Irieudly co-operation with the Goverome^ for finding out 
"a proper line towards Home Rule in India be forwarded throngh 
the President ito H. E. the Governor and 1 hope and trust you will 
be good enough to give full opportunities to all for full discussion of 
ibis draft communication. 

Nagpur City C. P. 1 Yours faithfully, 

5th March, i 2 . J B. S, Moonjb. 

COMMUNICATION. 

This Legislative Council of the Central Provinces respectfully re- 
quests H. E. the Governor to convey to the Right Honourable X«ord 
Olivier, His Majesty's Secretary of State for India, the c pinion of thi4 
Oouncil expressed as follows on the situation created by the gri-at 
Labour Party coming into officj in England and the statement regard- 
ing India m^e by the Secretary of State for India on the 26th February, 

1934 

1. The accession to power of the Great Labour Party ol England 
had raised high hopes in India that the time had at last come tor 
the practical vindication of the claims of‘ loudly proclaimed mission 
of England in India, for it connoted to India the enthronement of 
the great print iples of equality, justice and self-determination, the three 
essential elements of Democracy, in the policy of the British Ministry 
and it was believed that it will have a deiermining efiect when the 
BrltiA Cabinet will be called upon to settle the future relations between 
England and India as it has been called upon to do. 

2. It needs no special mention here that it is for efiecting a 
practical consummation of tfaest*. b.gh principles 'in the world's dally 
life that the Great Labour Party itself has been brought into being 
and that its coming to power now, alter a long continued struggle, 
bad led India to hope that it can rely on its active and virile 
anpport in her efiorts at attaining her birth right of Swarajya, i.e, full 
Responsible Government and Dominion Status by a process Of 

less Revolution" similar to one by means of which the Labour l^rty 
itself, as has been $0 aptly described by one of his colleagnes in the 
miniatry, has succeeded in coming to power. But the statement of 
the Secretary of State for India, embodying as it does not only hia 
own but also ibe considered o{doion of His Majesty's Government, ia 
4K) very unfortunate, particularly under the present ciicumstances in 
India, that it cannot but be regarded as highly uneali^factory • and 
disappointing in that it propounda the icllowing conduslona 

(a) That the position taken in the pjcambie of the Goverament 
oi India Act of 1919 that progress in the policy of progressive realifa^ 
tiOn of responsible government can be achieved by succesuvc ' stages* 
md that the t me and manner of each snOh advance can be detef^ 
mined only by Parlikmeht, has been fully < supported and iven such n 
progressive realieatlon of respmi&ible government ia now regarded, H 
appears, merely «s an ultimate ideal and not as an item of practical 
p^tica reaUsdble la the near fatore* 
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(b) That tiie Secretary of State coaid not eee bie way to go 
further than what Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Home Member of the 
Government of India, calla the Departmental enquiry for finding oat 
defecta* if any, in the working or the pr aent Government of India 
Aqt and rem^ying them ; bat that if it be found that on such 
enquiriea no advance is possible under the rule*making power already 
provided by the Parliament under the statute, then the * 'question of 
advance must be left as an entirely open and separate issue on which 
the Oovernmeot ia in no way committed." 

(c) That the establishment t>f full responsible government in India^ 
DOW on the recommeadationa of a Round Table Conference as pro- 
posed by the Swaraj ya Party and accepted by the Legislative Assembly, 
would be more than perilous and would be big with disaster to the 
people of India and His Majesty’s Government is not prepared to accept the 
responsibility involved. 

(d) That though H's Majesty's Government has pinned its faith to the 
programme of Constitution^ Democracy, conditions indispensable lor 
stable working of that system as are existing in Europe and America 
are not at present established in India and cannot be established at a few 
months* notice by the deliberations of a Round Table Conference or the 
permature app'^in'ment of a Commission under the Government of India 
Act. 

3. These conclusions run counter to the general principles and 
particularly that of self-deteimmation advocated by the Labour Party 
which cannot be better elucidated than by quoting here the Resolution 
adopted .by the Labour Pariy in one of its conferences, which is an 
follows 

«*lhi8 Conference demands the lull and frank application of the 
principle of self-determination in the organisation of the Government of 
India that is now in progress in such a way as lo justify all the legitimate 
aspirations of the Indian people It emphatically piotests againsc the 
militarist and repressive measures adopted by the British Government 
and expresses its sympathy with the pt^oples now held in subjection. It 
denies the right of anv Government 10 govern a people against the will 
ot the majority. Whilst expressing ibe hope that all the peoples 
in ibe British Empire will prefer to remain as parts of the Empire ns 
soon as their aspirations have been dealt w th in a thoroughly conciliatory 
manner, by the granting of adequate measures pf autonomy, it dcclarea 
the final decision must rest with those people them»61ves." 

4. It is sad to contemplate that the statement of the Secretary 
of Sta'e lor India baa reassured the reactiouanes and die-harda in England 
by falsifying and removing apprebensions that were raised in them as a 
natural consequence of .the noble reputation established by the Labour 
Party, and ibe Council has noted with p^ioful surpiise that during the 
debate on tl e statement in the House of Lords, Lord Meston should have 
bceu eooruiaged to remark, drawing as it it were a sigh of relief, that 

after. Lord Oliver’s statement, his apprehensions that he had leanings 
towards the policy of abdication were at any rate materially allayed.'* 

5. We hereby beg leave to take this the earliest opportunity < t 
bringing to your notice that in the coarse ot our working in this Council a 
situation of grave constitutional crisis has developed, offering in its 
solution a long cherished opportunity to the Inrabonr Party of England, 
if it bad so desired, of giving practical effect to those noble principles 
and of reviving and restoring the faith of Indians in the good wishes of 
England towards India, which alone can antomatically propel India 
" to come Dearer 10 Englaod rather than to stand apart from her, to get 
at her reason and her good-will." 
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6. Tfaia Cbuttoll eCfaoei wi tit emphasis the {>UbiJy 

expreSitd in the message sent to India by the Prime tfinlster on thj 
eve oi the accession io po^er of the l-abcur Pa: ty^ that this approach 
and the good* will shoald be mutnal" and gladly responds to the appeal 
by declaring tbac Noh^ co-operators as most of us are, we are folly 
prepared to co-rperate with the BrlHsh Government if it be equally 
prepared to maintain the dignity and self-respect of the Indian nation 
cf histoiic civilisation by conceding to her (he right of self-determination 
in Ler attempts to formulate her own constitution for fall responsible 
government of Dominion Status within the Brlti&h Empire. 

7. It should be no news to you that ever since its inception the 
preamb'e to the Gcveroment of India Act of 1919 and particularly that 

the time and manner of each advance can be determined only by the 
Parliament " has been repudiated by the Indian National Congress, the 
premier political organisation of the Indian people, irrespective of their caste 
or creed, and that ever since its promulgation, the one theme that 
has been exercising the minds of all political parlies composing the Indian 
National Congress has been with practical unanimity that Indians and 
inOians alone shall be the final arbiters and determiners of India's 
political destiny and status within the British Empire. 

8. : The Miuation cf grave constitutional crisis referred to above, 
as developed in this Council, is briefly as follows : — 

(1) That H. E. the Governor has appointed Ministers who do not 
Gcmmand the support oi the majority in tbit House and do not thetefcre 
lepresent and are not competent to place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment the whbes c.f the people as expressed by their represen live in the 
Legislative Counci< and that such action is quite contrary to the spirit of the 
Government of India Act nnder which these Kefoimed Councils have 
been constituted and also io that oi the Instrument of Inblrucfions 
of His Majesty the Kfng-Emperor to H. £. the Govercor ot these Provinces 
and also to that of the Royal Proclamation of December 9<|lh, 1919, and 
over-rides the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

( 2) 'I bat I he majority party in the Council is pledged not to accept 
ofilice till the present diarcbical system cf government, which has been 
ifaofougtly condemned on all hands, is mended suitably to the wishes 
of the peopid on the principle of self-determination, so as to grant 
Dominion titgtus aUd full Responsible Government in the Central , and the 
Provincial Govi rumen ts. 

(3) J hat consequently the coostitational woikiug of the Government 
of ilie&e Provinces as at present constituted has now become an im- 
possibiiity thus precipitating the sttuaiion cf grave constitutional crisis. 

This Council, under the circumstances, respectfully suggests that the 
only just and proper solution oi ibe uif&cuUy, lesuliiug in mutual advan- 
tage and estabiiabment of good-wttl, peace and conieDtment, liei in 
granting the right of self-detetmioatiOQ to the people of India and the 
oaily mending of the present Government of Ji dia act to embody the 
oonstitution which the people of India themselves shall have framed. 
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Chronicle of Events. 

12 Jfto, 21— Col. Wedgwood ipeakinK at E ooBrerence of the Unlferiity Labour Fedeia* 
tloB at Tojrnbee Hall lald that India would prove the teit of a 
Labour Qovt.-^thej would accelerate the conversion of India into a 
Belf'Qovernlng Dominion. 

15 Jan. Parliament opened by H. U. the King* Emperor— no reference to India 
in the King's Speech, but on? to Anglo*A(ghan relations. 

20 Jao, 24— Mr, Bamiay Macdonalo'i famonB message to India broad>casted, 

22 Jan. 24— Ur. Ramsay Ifaodonald beeomes Premier; Labour Party comes to office. 

22 Jan. 24— Lord Olivier malo Secretary of State for India ; Prof. Richards the- 
Under Secretary, 

12 Feb. 24— In the Oommoni Mr, Wardlaw M ine asked question abont release of 
Oaedhi. Prof. Riohards replied that his release was left at the full 
discretion of the Govt, of India. 

IB Feb. 24 - In the Lords Lord Pacmoor aunonnoed that Lord Olivier would make a 
statement on India on the 19th. 

18 Feb. 24— Interpellations In Commons on ; Indian purchase of German Loco- 
motives— Rednotion of Indian Police— Lee Commission Report- 
Boycott of British goods io Bombay— The Nizam's olaim to Berar— 
The Kenya Committee— Mesopotamian Situation. 

20 Feb. 24— Independent Labomr Party issued statement of their policy towards 
India, folly supporting Indian claims, 

20 Feb. 24— Lord Olivier In making a statement on Indian Tariff and Imperial 
Fiefeience in the Lords, said that no concession or preference could 
be given wlthont finding an Indian sontce of revenue. 

25 Feb. 24— Questions In the Commons on Lord Olivier’s Statement In the Lords 
next day. 

29 Feb. 24— Lord Olivier’s statement in the Lords. 

29 Feb. 24—10 the House of Commons Mr, Thomas referring to Kenya Indians said 

that the Whites bad first the trust for the naMves to execute, 

28 Febk 24— The resumed debate in the Lords- Lords Meston and Balfour on India, 

B Mar. 24— Qaestions In the Commons on : Round Table Oonferenoe— on the Ban 

on Mr. Horniman— On the Crown Colonies' Committee. 

5 Mar, 24— Cabinet Committee on India appointed.— Lord Olivier retracted his state* 
ment on Salt*Tax. 

10 Mar. 24— Questions In the Commons on : Lord Olivier’s DIotnm on Balt Tax- 

on the question ol Uound Table Oonferenoe— On Bengal Regulation 
111 of 1818— On the Massacre at Jatto. * 

11 Mar. 24— Ur. Lansbury*# motion of adionrnment In the Commons on the Massacre 

at Jaito— Joint Parliamentary Standing Committee on Indian aflklri 
moved In the Lords. 

17 Mar. 24— Salt Tax again in the Commons- On the Bombay Mill strike— On 
Restoration of Grants— Joint Parliamentary Committee appointed. 



India in the British Parliament 

After the General Elections in England in December last Parliament 
was opened in State by H. M. the King on January 15, 192 1. In the King s 
speech there was no reference to India but the mention of Afghanisthan 
forbode evil. Within six days the Labour amendment to the King’s 
speech proposing a " No-confidence” motion ivas passed and the Conservative 
Government fell. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald became the Labour Premier. 
The fall of the Baldiviii Ministry ended the activities of Lord Curzon and 
relieved India from the menace of another Afghan War. The tone for 
months past of Anglo-Indian and Juncker newspapei*s, the order of withdrawal 
of English ladies from Kabul, the utterances of the Simla Gk>vt., the 
veiled threat in the King’s speech— all pointed to an Impeiial plot 
to plunge the country into another war. Th? rising tide of discontent 
in India was to bo met by the diversions of War, the upshot of which 
naturally is more advancement and pension, more honours and emoluments 
to the mighty fashioners of Imperial policy. 

The plot however failed. Labour came into power on January 22 
and Simla hastily scrapped its war plans and subdued its repressive 
ardour. Speculation ran rife as to who was to be the new Secretary of 
State for India ; and high hopes were entertained for the gallant Colonel 
Wedgwood. For the last thi-ee years Home Rule for India had formed a 
main plank in Labour’s political platform and the injustice done to India 
formed one of their main denunciation of the capitalist Government in England. 
The National Executive of the Labour party issued in November 1922 a 
manifesto, which said : “Labour advocates the recognition of the real 
independence of Egypt and and Self-Government of India”. So far back as 
June 1920, the annual Conference of the Labour paity passed the following 
resolution “This Conference demands the full and frank application of the 
principal of Self-deteimi nation in the organisation of the Govt, of India 
in such away as to justify all the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people”. 
Mr. Macdonald himself in his message to the famous Amritsar Congress of 
1919 declared that when Labour come into olfioe it will not be bound by the 
objectionable clauses of the Reforms Act. Mr. Adamson, the Chairman of 
the Labour party, retleoted their settled policy “that the bill is a definite move 
in the light direction, our principle criticism being that it does not go fai* 
enough, and that we are foiling to take the people of India themselves to 
assist in the successful accomplishment of the great tasks we have in 
hand”. The Joint Council of the Labour party and the Trade Union 
Congress passed a resolution on Feb. 22nd 1923 urging the people and 
the Govezaiment in India to join in a conference of all shades of political 
thought, to explore the possibility of peace based on a general amnesty. 

After all these pledges Labour was expected to “deliver the goods.*' 
Disillusionment however soon came. Col. Wedgwood did not go to the 
India Office, instead Sir Sydney Olivier, a Colonial Ghivernor, was raised to 
the peerage and made the Indian Sec. of State. And the Premier on the 
eve of tAking office sene the famous message to India couched in language, not 
aurely befitting a Labour leader, modelled on the foims of a Lloyd George 
or Winston Churchill. Its imperialistic vein gladdened the hearts of the 
Tory reactionaries in England and relieved much heart-bum. This was 
delivered to Saint Nihal Singh and runs as follows : — 

34 
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The Premier'a Message. 

“ I watch sometimea with no little anxiety the progi'ess of aflfairB in 
India, During all ray political life I have anchored myself firmly upon 
the conviction that if pi'Ogress is to be well'rooted it can only be carried 
on by what is called political or constitutional ways. We have seen in 
our own generation all sorts of revolutionary movements which seemed 
to be successful and which have broken contacts with the past ; but in 
the end, after much physical suffering and the creation of evil tempers 
and a vicious spirit, they have had to return to pick up the contacts that 
had been broken and to apply the very principles they had rejected. 

“1 can see no hope in India if it becomes the arena of a struggle 
between constitutionalism and revolution. No party in Great Britain 
will be cowed by threats of force or by policies designed to bring 
'Government to a standstill ; and if any sections in India are under 
the delusion that that is not so. events will very sadly disappoint them. 
1 would urge upon all the best friends of India to come nearer 
to us rather than to stand apart from us, to get at our reason and 
our goodwill. 

1 deplore the evidence of a backward spirit in some sections here, 
but let no one misread causes and effects. When an appeal is made 
to revolutionary methods, whether those methods are active force 
or passive force, a reaction towards the opposite extreme is bound 
to come, and men and parties of the most sincere goodwill are 
hustled off ihe stage, whilst the two forms of reaction — that of 
the Right and that of the Left— luck and tear and swear against 
•each uther until the failure of both has been demonstrated. 

“ 1 know that the approach and the good-will should be mutual. 
My appesl is therefore not only to Indians but to the British constitu- 
encies as well.'' 

Mr. George Lansbury. 

'This statement' says Mr.' Nehal Singh, 'should be read in ooqjunotion 
with a message received by me from Mr. George Lansbury. He wrote 
to me a few days ago in answer to my request : — 

" The Labour Party will soon be in office though not in power. Our 
friends in India may rely that whoever is in charge of the India Office 
will be in full sympathy with all the best hopes and aspirations of Indian 
Nationalists. They must not however expect miracles because the position 
of a Labour Government that is in office aiid not in power will be very 
difficult. 

" Labour men will be able to introduce a new spirit into the relationships 
which exist beweeu the Indian people and the British people. Those 
of us who for years have been advocating a free pai'tuership between the 
two peoples will contiiiue to do our best to bmg this about. 

" 'The Labour movement has never stood and never will stand for that 
blatant kind of Imperialism whmh coDsidei-s people of another colour and 
another race either alien or inferior to tbemselveB* We believe in the 
principle of Belfrdetertninaction for dl nations, and therefore must at the 
earliest possible moment aioist in applying that principle to India* Egypt 
and all other oountries that come witlnn l^e scope ^ what is known as the 
British Empir^, but which we shall prefer to call the Commonwealth. 
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“ The chief thing at this moment ie that our Indian oomradea 
should exercise a little patience, give us an opportunity of consolidating 
OUT poation, and then together we shall be able to build such a Federated 
Commonwealth of free people bound together of thdr own free will as 
will Snally lead to the federation of the world.” 

Tf these statements’ Mr. Nehal Singh says, ^meaii anything at all they 
mean that for the time being Ijabour, as it has come into olfice, can do 
little for India except in the way of infusing a new spirit into the Indian 
administration. Any move to help India which requii-es Parliamentai-y sanction 
will have to depend entirely upon the good-will of the Liberals and Con- 
servatives, for Labour does not have a clear, decisive majority in either 
House of Parliament. I doubt that Mr. Macdonald, by nature a cautious 
man, will embark upon such a course lightly and risk a defeat which I 
am sure would be oeiiain because the Biitish people who are materially 
interested in India are so strongly represented in the now Parliament that 
they will not permit India to become adult.' 

He continues : Tndia under Labour will, in any event, be better-off 
than under the Conservatives — and even under the Liberals. But, on the 
other hand, 1 see no signs of Ijabour rushing in to deliver India from 
the bureaucracy and make her self-sufficing in respect of her domestic 
affairs. 

‘Hope, therefore, must be tempered with sanity. It must, nmreovor, 
be clearly recognised that if Mr. Macdonald is to do his best for India 
he can do so only if India fulfils the precedent condition which he has laid 
down, namely, has abandoned what he calls ‘ methods of active or passive 
force.’ 

Col. Wedgwood. 

In December last Mr. Nehal Singh interviewed Col. J. Wedgwood 
who, as evei-ybody supposed then, was going to bo the Labour Secretary 
of State for India. About this interview Mr. Nehal Singh writes 
as follows : — 

‘I asked the Colonel what he thought of the position created in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Councils by the unexpected gains 
of the ‘ Swaraj Party ” 

“ They were not unexpected by me ", he replied. “ The same 
position might have been reached long ago if the Swaiajists hod realised 
their sti’Cngth. It was a great tactical blunder to abstain from Coutioil 
membership, and 1 am glad they have realised it themselves 

“jWhat do you think of the developments in Bengal and Ministerial 
prospects generally 1” 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, " I was extremely glad to see that Lord 
Lytton had invited Mr. C. K. Das to teke office, and 1 am equally glad to 
learn that he has declined the offer. I don’t quite know what is to happen 
next, but I suppose one of the other patties will try to cany on for the 
time being, scraping tok^or such suppoit as they can from various 
quarters But, the Col. confessed, that he was hopeless of finding any 
lasting solution tinder the present system. 

" The result of the elections ", he went on, must force the question 
of the reviaioii of diarchy into the immediate forelyont of Indian politiee. 
We are bound to recognise that the result of the eleotiotis has been to put 
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into the Aiwenibly and into the provincial Legislatures the real leaders of 
Indian thought, and it is for them to make good three wasted years. The 
best thing the Swaraj Faity can do is to begin to prepare for the next 
elections, by which time they may become well-nigh irresirtible 

Colonel Wedgwood recognises the right of the Indian Opposition to 
resist all the measures of the Government by every constitutional means, 
but he draws the line at any obstruction deliberately designed to wreck 
the Councils. Such a policy, he thinks, is bound to fail because it only 
means stopping supplies, which is impracticable. Obstructive non-co- 
operation is all right when a party is in a minority, especially a 
Nationalist Party, but when it comes into power (like the Swar^ 
Paity) such a policy becomes unworkable^’. 

*'Do you think that the Government of India Act could and should 
be revised before 1929, and may we look to a Labour Government to 
make a move in that direction I asked. Colonel Wedgwood would 
give no pledge as to what might be expected from any Government 
not yet in office, but he expressed his personal conviction that the 
Act would have to be revised before the expiration of the ten years 
period, and he thought the inquiry provided by the Act should com- 
mence without delay. He was afraid that the Viceroy and the Governors 
will be forced to rely more and more upon their powers of certifica- 
tion if the Legislatures refuse to function. “But would that be possible 
under a Labour Government here”, 1 asked ? “ It is inevitable under 
any Government,” he replied, “ until the Home Rule issue is finally settled.’’ 

The Premier’s Queen's Hall Speech. 

At the meeting held last year at the (^een’s Hall in England 
on June 27th, to support the Indian demand of equality of status 
with the Dominions, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald presided and spoke as 

follows ; — 

‘ The movement responsible for this meeting is the Indian Constitu- 
tional Movement and it aims at what, I think, most of us who have 
libeial minds must accept as the essential condition of Imperial unity, 
namely, the recognition of Dominion Status for the great national 
elements of the Empire itself. 

‘ What Britisher can have any doubt 1 When we went to India 
first of oil and became responsible for its administration our represen- 
tatives made it perfectly dear that we were not there as dictators 

nor as masters. We did not conquer India by the sword. We 
declared, “We will educate India ; we will protect it in the ways of 
peace ; we will take it by the hand ; we will instruct it so that whou 
the time comes— and we did not use that expression as a method of 
indefinite procrastinatioii but as a very definite expression— then we will 
say to the Indiana : Your country is yours, your Government is yours. 
And we shall seek your justification not in your continued suhtjeotion to 
us but in your own rapacity for Self-Rule and Self-Government.^ 

'In more recent times during the war we recruited armies and we 
enlisted moral fervour under the banner of notioiiality. We made 

our piomises. We said, 'Come and help us in our boai* of need, and 

your reward is to he tite Bel^Iespeot tJbat comes from self-government’* 

* 1 believe ' that some of our people have rather gone lack upon that. 
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Z believe Bome of them are not quite sure now but think we went too 
far. 1 believe that in the heai'ts of a good many of them there is a 
feeling that the promise was a bad promise. Very well. If it was bad> 
you can go back upon iti but do remember this that if we do go baok 
upon our promise, we can only do it at the expense of our own good name. 

' As regards Kenya that is a more oomplicated problem. The Indian 
had pledges regarding that too. And he valued those pledges, beoausa 
he claims steadily and persistently that, being a British citizen in name, 
he should eqioy all the rights and equalities of British citizenship. 
Therefore, as the British immigrant becomes poBsessed of political authority 
over the natives he finds in possession of the land, the Indian regards that 
peculiar right or privilage— whichever name you give it~as being a 
peculiar attribute of British citizenship, and in this particular colony, 
where be has been for generation, he declines to regard himself ns a 
subordinate creature and ask the same piiviloges and those given to other 
British citizens in that Colony. In this region, there are now three races, 
there is the White occupation, there is the Indian occupation, there is 
the African occupation. Whatever view may be taken of that, 1 think you 
will all agree that that creates a very complicated problem in Imperial 
statesmanship. Figures in relation to political authority have something 
more to do with th3 problem, and when the White immigrants ask that 
irrespective of numbers they should be put into supreme authority ovei- 
the Indian settlers and the African natives, then that is a proposition 
which no intelligent Britisher will ever subscribe to. 1 am not at all 
sure but that the only solution is the continuance of a form of Crown 
Colony Government until the situation is a little more straightened 
out and under which even-handed fairplay and justice and protection 
will be given to all. 

‘ The third point we are to discuss is the Salt Tax. The Salt Tax 
is a very old problem and a very irritating one to the Indian Govern- 
ment. It has , a past and its past is one of continued controversy. It is 
not so much financial. It is political. 

*It is exactly the same sort of thing as we fight here that the 

costs of Government should be borne by those who are most able to 

bear them and ought not to be put in uqiust proportions upon the 
backs of people whose income »as only just enough to keep them in 

a decent standard of living. 

"Its political origin at the present moment is to be found in the 

Rowlatt Act far more than in any financial trouble in which India 
finds itself. That stupid piece of political blundering his been the 
cause of all the troubles. So far as every true Britisher is concerned, 
he will Bubsoribe to the doctrine that the risks of freedom give a 
greater sacurity to the Nation. I am not at all satisfied myself that 
the extra Salt Tax has been a financial necessity. The only reason 
why it could have been imposed in justice was that the extension of 
Indian income had stopped, that Indian Trade, Indian profits, Indian 
property had ceased to yield the required income lor the Government 
of the country, and of that I, for one, am not at all convinced.” 

So much for the Labour Premier’s professions. The following 
tigges which record the proceedings of Parliament on Indian affaire 
j^ow to what extent these professions have since been put into practice. 
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House of Commons -Interpellatsons on India. 

yi>.BHUAttY J8JH, tBH 
Furohase o£ German Locomotivee 

On the 1 6th February last a eeriee of queations were ashed regarding 
the acceptance of a Hanover firms’ tender for five locomotives for State 
luilways in India. Col. Howard Bury urged that in view of the great 
unemployment in the iron and steel trades of Britain, the Under-Secretary 
for India should take steps, by amending the East India Loans Act or 
otherwise, to ensure that contracts for Indian State railways are placed 
with British firms. Mr. Hannon and Sir Grattan Doyle put similar 
questions. 

Prof. RICHARDS replying emphasised that the High Commissioner 
now purchased stores for the Government of India. He was directly 
responsible «to the Government of India and in accordance with the 
resolutions of the Indian Legislative Assembly, accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India, these purchases, in the interest of the Indian taxpayer, 
were made in the best market. The High Commissioner, under instiuc- 
tions, followed the ordinary business principle of accepting the lowest 
satisfactoiy tei der. With regard to quality, reliability and other coi,- 
sideratioKs, he pointed out that British manufactures, under the conditioi s 
laid down, would be able to secure the great bulk of the oiders placed. 

Replying to Mr. Pringle, Prof. Richards said that he was aware 
that Karl Winteiton in the last session when the East India Loans Act 
was passed, successfully resisted, on behalf of the late Government, an 
amendment such as was suggested in the question. He added that 
Loid Olivier did not consider that it would be equitable to limit 
the discretion of the Government of India in this matter by the 
amendment of the East India Loans Act or otherwise. 

Replying to Mr. Renier, Prof. Richards said that during two years 
only a very small propoition of orders for the materidl required by 
the Indian State railways were placed on the Continent. No purchase 
of Indian railwny material by the Government of India was being made 
from the proceeds of the loans guamiiteed by His Majesty’s Govein- 
mont. 

Ho pointed out that last year, about h7 per cent, of such oiders 
c»me to Britiin. 

Reduction of Indian Police 

Replying to Col. Yate, who alleged that leductions iu the Indian 
Police had resulted in a great increase in crime, Prof. Richards declared 
that theie was a general decrease in crime, despite an increase in crimes 
of violence in oeitsiii provinces, while the strength of the force had 
been generally n)aiittai|i6d or increased. 

. He referred to the reductions iu Bengal and the Puiuab and declared 
that clearly the Governments concerned weie devoting to this branch 
of administration their full attention and as laige funds as their resources 
l>ermitted. 

Lee Commission Repoit 

Replying to Mr. Hope Simpson who asked when the first report 
of the In^an Public Services Comirission was likely to be publiBhea> 
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Prof. Riohards said that he was not in a position at present to add 
anything to Karl Winterton’s answer in the Commons of January 21. 
The Commission was still taking evidence. 

Earl Winteiton suggested that the report of the Commission should 
be debated in the Commons as soon as it was published- (Opposition 
cheers). Prof. Richards promised to convey the suggestion to the Leader 
of the House. 

Boycott of British (roods in Bombay 

Sir Mitchell Thomson drew attention to the Bombay Corporation's 
tender forms' opposing ihe use of British Empire manufactures except 
when they were not available elsewhere. 

Prof. Richards said that he had heard from the Ghivernment of 
India that the resolution bad been passed but ho harl not yet hoard 
of any action token thereon. 

Nizum's claim to Berar 

Replying to Mr. Wardlaw Milne and Col. Howard Bury with regard 
to the letter of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad to the Viceroy, 
claiming the Province of Berar, Prof. Richards said that he understood 
that the Government of India was considering the letter. The represen- 
tations contained in the letter could not be considered by Lord Olivier 
unless and until the letter wsis received in a constitutional minnor 
through the (^vernmeiit of India. An assurance had already been given 
that no steps would be taken in any case without giving the people of 
Berar a full oppoitunity of expressing their wishes. Asked .whether he 
had any information os to why the matter was only raised now and 
why there was such a loiig delay. Prof. Richai'ds asked for notice. 

The Kenya Committee. 

Replying to Mr. Scurr, Prof. Richards; Undor-Secretary for 
India, stated that the purpose of the Konya Committee, which the 
Government of India was appointing in accordance with the decision of 
the Imperial Conference, would not be limited to the proposed Immigra- 
tion Law. It would be open to it to make representations not only on that 
subiect, but also on the operation of the Franchise Law and suggest 
modihcatioiis thereof if it was deemed advisable. 

Mesopotamian Situation 

Comniander Kenu'orthy asked whether the Govei-nment had consi- 
dered the situation in Mesopotamia and whether they contemplated any 
eh^ge or modifioation of the policy of the Isst Government and what 
was the estimated expenditure in Mesopotamia for the present year. 

Mr, Macdonald replied that the Government wore carefully consi- 
dering the matter in view of the obligations imposed by the Mandate 
on the one hand, and the undesirability of their remaining in Iraq any 
longer than necessary to set the Arab Government on its own feet on 
the other. 

The estimated expenditure in Iraq from the British exchequer for 
the year ending Match 31 was £6,900,000. 

He understood that a substantial reduction was anticipated for 
1924-30. 
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THE independent LABOUR PARTY's ASBURANOB 

On Feb. 20th. the National Gounoil of the Independent Labor Party issued 
a statement fully re-assooiating itself vith the demrad of Indians for 
politioal and economic libeityi assuring Indian vrorkert of its sympathy 
and suppoit in their struggle against “inhuman" conditions} welcoming 
the release of Mr. Gandhi, and calling for the unconditional release of 
other Indians impnsoned for political offences. The statement reiterated the 
view that the Kenya decisions should be reconsidered, urged the 
immediate appointment of a Commission to revise the Government of 
India Act, and in view of the ^option of Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
resolution by the Assembly, asked the British Government to consider 
the advisability of inviting the representatives of Parties in India to a 
Conference with regard to the acceleration of full Self-Government 

THE STATEMENT OF LABOUR POLICY. 

The statement of the Labour Goveinmeiit on Indian aflFaiis was promised 
to be made in the Lords by the Secretary of State on the 19th. Owing 
to some indisposition of Lord Olivier this was postponed till the 26th. 
On Febiuaiy 2r)th. Mr. Saker asked whether Mr. Richards would 
consider the desirability of appointing a commission to examine 
the working of the Mont-ford Refoiros, with a view to seeing what 
greater powers and extensions of franchise were immediately possible. 
Mr. Richaids replied that the question was receiving consideration. 

Sir Henry Craik asked whether the House should understand that 
the Government would reverse the poKcy of the Act of 1919 by speeding 
up the time for revision of the consritution. 

Earl Wiiiteiton asked if an oppoitunity would be given to the House 
to discuss the question of appointment of a Royal Commission, in the event 
of Government deciding thereon, before the announcement ivas made. 
Mr. Richards replied that he would convey the suggestion to Lord 
Olivier. 


PREMIER SAYS IT IS NOT A STATEMENT. 

On the same day, Feb. 25th, replying to Mr. Wardlaw Millne and Mr. 
Hope Simpson, who asked whether the statement on India would be 
made in the Commons concurrently with Lord Olivier’s statement in the 
Loids, Mr. Macdonald said that Lord Olivier was not making a general 
statement. He was only replying to a question but if there was a general 
desire for discussion on Indian affairs in the Commons, arrangements could be 
made for oonsidei'atiou of the India Othoe Vote in the Committee of 
Supply, if representatioDs were made through the usual channels. He a^ed 
that the Govt, were constantly devoting attention to the situation in India. 

Mr. Hope Simpson uked if the Premier would inform the House 
befoire the India Office issued any orders to India. Mr. Macdonald 
said that it would be impossible for him to give that pledge because 
the Government were daily communicating with the Government of India. 

Mr. Hope Simposn aaked whether Mr. Macdonald agreed that if 
the question of Te-examination of the Act 1919 aix)se, -this was a 
matter wl^h should not be settled before its being disoussed in the 
House. Mr. 'Maodonald replied : “Certainly, no such large departure of 
policy can be contemplated without first informing the Commons." 



Lord Olivier’s Statement 

Labour Government's Indian Policy 
HOUtUt OF L0EDS^£6TH FEbhUAHY 19H 

The following is a verbatim report of Lord Oh’vi^r’a statement 
on India in the House of Lords on February 26(h 1924. He said : 

Affairs in India are giving His Maiesfcy's Govt, a very great anxiety. 

I wish to deal fii-st with the history of this matter. 

On August 20, 1017 a declamtion of policy was made in the Commona 
l»y the then Secretary of State for India as follows : — 

**The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Govern* 
ment of India arc in complete accord, is that of increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of ad minis 'ration and the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to progressive realisation of 
Responsible Govt, in India as an integral portion of the British Kmpire." 

This was incorporated in the Proamhlo of the Government of India 
Act of 1919. This declaration was coupled with the following provision ; — 

** Progress in this pdicy can only be achieved by successive 
stages. The British Government and the Government of India, on 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of 
India's peoples, must be the judges of the time and the measure of each 
advance and they must be guided by the co-operation received from those 
upon whom new opportunities of service will thus be conferred, and by 
the ext-ent to which they found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility'*. 

The elections were held in 1920. The Indian Home Kulo Party and 
the Swarajists abstained from taking pait in those elections uijder the 
influence of Gandhi. In ordei- to show what was the feeling of the 
Party to which I belong, at th*it time, and what is their fooling now, 
1 will ask leave to quote word.s used by my Right Hon'l)le friend, tho 
l>reseiit Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in tho House of Commons. 

“To my mind there has been no more lamentable blunder made by 
the Indian people than their refusal under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi 
to go to tbe Councils.” 

The exporiment was, therefore, not staited uudor tho complete coii- 
ditiors which were contemplated. Some exception has been taken to the 
working of this criticism by Indian Home Rulers as ill-chosen. I will 
deal with this criticism later, with a view' to bettor underetandiiig of 
how I think that criticism should be interpreted, merely observing now 
i;hat it seezns to me there is some excuse for some of the oljeotion.s^ 
which have been taken to it. 

Demands op the Swara.t Party 

In December 1923, fresh elections were held for the Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils and the Indian Legislative Assembly. The Swaraiif^t Party 
decided on this occasion to take part in the elections and run their 
candidates. On October 11 tli, the Paily issued over the signature of 
Ft. Morilol Nehru an election manifesto in which the basis of their pro- 
gramme was set foith as follows : — 
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“The Swara:iya Party believes that the guiding motive of the 
British in governing India is to servo selfish interests of their own 
•countiy, and that the so-called Refoims are mere blinds to fuither 
the said interests under the pretence of granting Responsible Govern- 
ment to India, the real object Ijeing to continue the exploitation of the 
unlimited resources of the country by keeping the Indians permanently 
in subservient position to Britain and denying them at home and 
abroad the most elementary rights of citizenship. 

“It is daily becoming abundaiitly clear that the British, while jpro- 
fcssiijg equality of treatment, are in practice subiocting the whole 
Iiidiiin nation to humiliation and insult in all paits of the world 
where the British influence is suprame. The Party notes with pride and 
satisfaction that the x>eople of India are resolved to submit no longer to 
the national humiliation imposed upon them hy the autocratic will of 
their British rulers, aud in full consonance with the Congress it expresses 
its emphatic opinion that Indians have no option but to continue to caiTy 
on the policy <jf progrossivo non-violent non-co-operation with the present 
system of Government until it is radically changed in accordance with 
the will of the people as expressed through their chosen represeutativos.’* 
The practical programme of the Party was then thus laid down : — 
“The demand to be made by the members of the pai ty on entering tho 
Legislative Assembly will, in effect, be that tho right of India to control 
the existing machinery and system of Government shall forthwith be 
conceded and given effect to by the British Government and the 
British Parliament. The immediate ol^iectivo of the Party is the speedy 
attainment of lull Dominion Btatus, that is, securing of the right to 
frame a constitution, adopting such machinery and system as are most suited 
to the conditions of the country aud to the genius of the people. They wiU, 
when they are elected, present on behalf of the country its legitimate demands 
as formulated by the Party as soon as the elections are over, and ask for their 
acceptance and fulfilment within reasonable time by the Government.” 

“If the demands are not granted to the satisfaction of the Party, an oc- 
casion will then arise for the elected members belonging to the Party to adopt 
a policy of uniform, coutinuous and consistent obstruction within the Councils 
with a view to make Government through Councils impossible. But before 
adopting such a policy, the representatives of the Party in the Councils will, 
if neoessaiy, strengthen themselves by obtaining the express mandate of the 
electoi’ates in this behalf. In no case will any member of the Party accept 
office on that programme.” 

On that programme the elections were held, and in certain Presidencies 
this Swarajist Party obtained strong representation, notably in Bombay, 
Bengal, United Provinoes and the Central Provinces, and so strong was the 
i^pieseiitation that, with the assistance of less out-spoken radical parties, 
they were able to comn^d a maiority in the Councils. I am informed by a 
telegram which I received to-day that in Bombay obstructive tactics ate 
being pursued in accordance with that programme. Votes of *no confidenee* 
are moved and carried, and the Swan^lst Party refuse to take office. 
Moderate and non-controversial Bills, like Protection of Children Bill, id 
B ombay are thrown out by the Swaraiiit Party. 

I feel sure that Your Lordships will . agrM with me that the belief ex- 
pressed in t^at Eleotion Manifesto which was signed by Pt Motilal Nehru, who 
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was one of the moat promiiieiit apeakera of the Swarajist Party in the procee* 
dings last week in the Legislative Assembly, is a mistaken belief, — ill-iuformod 
ai d ill-inferred belief and unjustifiable belief. When I saw that oxtraordinai*}’ 
pTonouncemetit, one of the first things 1 had to ask myself was, what are the 
reasons 1 What is the ostensible justification for expression, by a presumably 
irgfmnsible and intelligent politician, of such a view with regard to the pur- 
pose and intentions of the British Government ai d people conceritiiig India ) 
1 took pains to infoira myself b}' commuiiications with the Viceroy, by 
discussions with my pul lie advisors ai.d by letters which i ici^eived from 
ftersons and refoimers in India. I asked ns many as 1 (ould of the lidian 
Refoim Paity in this countiy in oidor to asceitain what were the Ubtoiisible 
aid arguable gioui ds for such an uncompromising pronounceiTieiit. 1 found 
that the prounda aid roasois wore many, that the grounds and reasons 
W'ere many and umoasonal Ic, which weio advanced tor the feeling of mistriist. 
I.et me give Your Loidships first some general reasons supplied mo by a 
very high authoiity. Ho says, the alleged favouritism of the predominant 
Biitish S€r^iLes and apiKiintmont of the Leo Commission, contraiy to the 
w'iflbes of the Legislature, failure of Refoims to finance natioirljuilding dopait' 
merits such as education, slow decrease of militaiy expenditure, alleged 
f;nouiitism of Biitish maaiiifacture in Store-purcha-se policy, nioasuios taken to^ 
punish aid repress disoider even when the latter has a iK)litical aspect, are 
interpreted in an extiemel^ wide and liberal spirit. 

! 

Lord Finlay’s Motion* 

1 find a^ain and again ceitain recurring references to things wl ich .seems 
to rankle very generally in the minds of the Indian Homo Rule Paity. The 
first is a matter to which I regret I have to lefer in Vour Loidship’s 
House, but I am giving you what are the grounds of mistrust, reasonable 
and unreasonable. One general cavse of distrust in the miiids of the Indian 
Home Rule Paity is the resolution passed by Your Lordships House on the 
motion of the noble and learned Viscount Loid Finlay on tho action taken 
by the Government of India in regard to General Dyer. 1 road tho debate.s 
and also looked through the division list and 1 know what many of Y^our 
Lordships think on that matter. 1 waiit to take this oppuitunity on behalf of 
myself and the Party to which 1 belong to say that 1 behove that the criticism 
of Govemmeiit of India's action passed by Your Lordships' House does not 
represent the opuiioii of a gi-eat im^rity of my fellow countrymen. It may 
seem presumptuous lor me to speak on the subject, but in my official life J 
have been connected with parts of the world where riots fre^iuently occur and 
1 have been concerned in two, in one of which one of- my deaiest tiieuds lost 
his life, and in the other 1 got a large lidge on the bock of my skull by 
contact with what is known as rock stone. In both of those cases life hod to 
be taken. 1 speak as all administrators speak with full appreciation of the 
niles which should govern the protection of life in such matters, and the first 
impression 1 received of the Amritsar action was that if it had been taken by 
an officer of my own, it would have.led to his immediate susi»en 8 ioii from duty. 

Marquess GLRZON of KEDLESTON : The Coalition Government 
was in office at the time of the Amritsar occurrence. 

^ For tlM mil •tobsM la cbe Lords ea Lard Fialsjr'# oeiuaie of (lie Qov(. of ladia 
ier thslr dnappravai of Qenl. Dyer, she lesdei i* nrfarred to the IVPIAJI aanVAi, 
iUniSTH P, MS et. seq. ^ ' 
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Lord OLIVIER. I beg your pardon. The conaervativo Party was in 
oflBce when the Swarajist manifesto was written and the Conservative Party 
have an obligation laid upon them owing to resolution passed by Your Lord- 
■ships that many of Your Lordships were sympathisers. 

Marquess Curzon : The Conservative Party was not in power at the time. 
It took place in 1919, The Coalition Government was then in ofiioe. 

Lord Olivier : I entirely agree with the noble Marquess. I was discussing 
what were the reasons for the extraordinary pronouncement in the Swarajist 
manifesto of October last and one of the reasons was that as the Conservative 
Government was then in Ottico the Indian people would have imputed to them 
sympathy with resolutions passed by this House. I hope I make myself clear. 
1 am speaking of the causes of distrust expressed in the manifesto of last Octo- 
ber but, acconling to the papers I have Ijeen reading lately, soreness crops up 
again in connection with the deplorable incident at Jaito in which Sikhs were 
killed last week. It is obviously one of the unfortunate things which act un- 
justly and as I believe have prejudiced muiiy Indians against the attitude of 
English people. 

‘the steel frame’ bpeeoh * 

In the second place, there is the injudicious language used by Mr. Lloyd 
George in a speech in Parliamoiit which is known throughout India as the 
‘Steel Frame’ speech, in which he compared quite justly, so far as the present 
time is concerned, the Indian Civil Service to a steel-frame upon the stabilil^ 
of which the whole structure of the Indian Government rests. I do not think 
any exception can bo taken to that phrase under the present conditions. 

But ho went on to say, being carried away by his enthusiastic admiration 
for the Indian Civil Service, “whatever we may do in the way of strengthen- 
ing the Government of India, one institution we will not interfere with, we 
will not deprive of its functions and privileges, and that is the British Civil 
service in India." This was directly contrary to the statement of August 
20th 1917 which said that we should progressively Indianise the service 
and that the position of the British Civil Service in India would be modi- 
fied obviously if you are contemplating the establishment of Self-Govern- 
ment in India. It is in the long run impossible to say that you will main- 
tain intact, 08 Mr. Lloyd George promised tW he would maintain intact, the 
Indian Civil Service. It was a prediction which appeared to he a depar- 
ture in policy from that w^hich His Majesty’s Govt, had already laid down. 

It was seized upon and is constantly quoted in India as the “steel 
frame" speech. This is one of the considerations which is constantly pointed 
out when I ask the Indians why they consider that British Government 
has changed its policy. They say, “lioyd George told us so”. I do not 
know whether that is adequate reason for believing that there has been a 
change in policy, because we have it on very good authority that the 
speeches to which I have referred are sometimes a^pted to the immediate 
purpose in hand, and the immediate purpose in hand on this occasion 
yras the encouragement and enheaitening of that splendid Civil Bervioe 
which he was eulogising. 

Unfortunately the other Paity to the contract was listening, and although 
it is possible to make these encouraging statements to two different parties 
when they are in two different rooms and to suppose, when they come 
together, you can get rid of the idea which you implanted in two different 
** Fox thii> ipe^cfa ol Mr. Llp^d Oeorie tee 1. A. B. 1932, Vol. 11. p. 20e xxv. 
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minds, it cannot be so when a speech is made in Parli.:;.ent tecanso 
it is immediately telegraphed all over India and when it is in contradiction 
with the statement which was already made in Parliament. Mr. Lloyd (jeorge 
had been injudicious though I do not suppose for a moment that he intended 
to be or could possibly have meant that it Wiis the intention of the (h)voi-ii- 
mont to stop Indianisatioii of the Indian Civil Service, and to establish 
for all time in India the British iidministrativo organisation of the Indian Civil 
Service. The declaration of August 20th 1917 definitely promised a transition 
in that respect. That is one of the causes of the unfortunate mistrust, 
and 1 think Your Lot'dahips will agree with me, on the whole, an irrational 
and not wcll-infoned cause. 


Salt Tax Certification. 

In the third place there was the Certification of the Salt Tax last year. 
The Govoriimont of India decided that it was iiercssaiy that they should balance 
iheir Budget and that they could not Iralanco their Budget without doubling the 
salt duty. 

When the Assembly throw out tho resolution doubling the salt tax, the 
Covernmont of India had to certify, as is provided in tho cjwo of coitairi 
Crown Colonies as well as India, that this wii,s essential in public interest and 
that tho resolution must become law. That produced an uiiioi*tunato etfoet 
ill India as that kind of action always does. In iny own cxponoiico wherever 
it has been had recourse to in Colonies, it has been hold to be a dirojjt slap in 
tho face and stultification of what the elected moinbors in India and olsowhore 
consider to bo the first principle of democratic Government, that you shall not 
have taxation without ropi-esontation and that ropresontativos of the peoplo 
should decide in matters of taxation. Tho uufoi-tunate pai-t of the matter naa 
that there was double prejudice. I remember that many years ago I was 
brought up to regard the French Kovolutiou as having boon brought alxiut 
by the imposition of tho odious gabelle or Salt Tax. I think most of us have it 
ingrained in our bones to regard the salt tax as peculiarly iniquitous and a 
horrible form of taxation. That is certainly very widely held in India bocauso 
evoiy woman who goes to buy a faithiiig's worth of salt in the market and next 
week was to buy another half 'farthing’s worth, finds that taxation has 
boon increased. 

You have millions of people affected by a tax which although the amount 
is infinitesimally small is felt througheut the country and ha; pnxlucod a real 
popular feeling against the action of tho Viceroy in over-riding, as ho is held to 
have done, the fii«t principles of the New Constitution. 


The Kenya Question. 

The fourth and the most important consideration is what is known as the 
Kenya business. I hope my noble friend on my right will not think that I am 
going to say anything which need cause him any apprehension or uiioasiness. 
He may be regarding me as a patient in tho dentist’s chair regards tho deiitist. 
But 1 assure him I certainly shall not hurt him, but 1 entertain certain feelings 
in regard to Kenya which 1 feel liouiid to express in this house. I 
Was associated last summer with a number of i^ersons, Members of Parliament 
in the other House, and others who had been much interested for many 
years in the fate of Africaji natives, and it was, if I may say so, oiioimouH 
satisfaction to us when the noble Duke of Devonshire, after considciing the 
whole Kenya question, definitely laid down for the Government of Keiiya 
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piinciple that had been adopted in the covenant of the League of nations for 
the Go\t. of mandated tenitoriesi thus extending that principle to the British 
liinpire. This is a great and lasting achievement on the pait of the noble 
Duhe for which all who are interested in native af fails are profoundly thankful. 

He said that we should administer the Konya Colony not primarily in the 
interests of the White settlers and not primarily in the interests of Indians, but 
pi'maiily in the ititerests of, and as trustees for, the natives of the Kerjya 
Coloi Certain questions were raised with regard to the privileges of White 
peisoiiS and Ir.dians. The demands, neither of White settlers t.or of Indians with 
iTgaid to the franchise, were acceded to, and that which is practically a Crown 
Coloiiy system of Goveir.ment was estaHisbed, whereby the Crown ai d il<s 
icmiroes were put in supreme control. Throe decisions were taken which 
Indians have felt to be very grievously iniurious and insulting to themselve-s. 

The first was a romparatively miror inattcr of the reservation of land 
in the Biphlai ds, at d the prohibition of its sale to Indians. I do i.ot think 
this can le tor sideied to bo in any way a really sulstatitial grievance. 

The socoid vas the statement that Immigration Eegulations must bo 
laid devil in older to pi( tect the natives of Kenya against the ocoi omio 
cen^petition of the natives of Iidia. Ko in migration legislation has at 
piescit 1 ceil lapsed or adoiited at the time when this immigration 
legislation V as pi rniiscd. There had been corsideroble increase of Iidinii 
in migrants, wT kh really only represented an increase on the influx 
that hid tiken plate during the War, aid the Colonial Government 
lid fcne icaun lor alarm. Lccal legislation was passed in respect of 
the In migration Ordiiaixo which was soiit Homo to the Colonial Office. 

The Colonial Office considered that the provisions of this draft 
Ordinance weie ipiite urinecesBaiily drastic, and said that the draft 
Oidinaiice would i ot do. They referred it back for a fresh Ordinance, 
and there the matter star ds at the prcseiit time. Meanwhile, ui.der the 
agiecmoi.t made .it the Imperial Conference, a Committee of Indiais 
has been appoii.ted which is to deal with the iiiterests of the Indiais in 
the Dominions, ai d this Committee will have the oppoitunity of considering 
arid makii.g icpreseiitations on any immigration laws which may be passed with 
regard 1o the ecci c mrc effects of Indian imnjigration into Kenya. I have given 
attei.tioii to the matter ai d I wei»t into the controvei-sy of last spring with 
regard to Africa. 1 have heoii all my life primarily concerned with the 
interests of Afticai-s ai d the Negro races, and I have no prejudice whatever 
ill favor of admitting Indians in injurious competition wdth the African natives, 
rather the reverse. 

I must say, however, from my own investigations iiito the subject, that I 
have ne^or seen ar y evil results manifested in the Kenya Coloijy or 
elsewhere \y the immigration of Indian settlers. My experience has been 
that their- iiiterests do not coi.flict, hut that almost universally Indian settlers 
aie of value to the communities w^hich they enter. Consequently, my 
own feeling is and alw'ays has been, tha^ 1 should like, on behalf of the 
Government of Iidia, to be sure that a very souid and strong case has 
been made out before agi-oeing to the restrictions upon Indian immigration 
i!.to Africa, and that, if there is any economic argument in support of 
such lestiiction, 1 should like it to be fully considered. I am sure that 
that Gcuise will^be taken by the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
by the Undcr-Secietary. I am sure that they are going to approach this 
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question of the iieoeesity for reatrictioo upon immigration with perfectly 
fair and straightforward minds and without any prejudice or any doaira 
to exclude Indians, but with absolute determination to test the matter on 
its proved economic merits. If it should be inovcd that Indian immigration 
is deleterious to the natives of Kenya, then I cannot imagine that Inrliaiis 
would repudiate what they now support, namely, the doctrine that those 
territories are first to be administered in the interests of their nativo 
inhabitants. I have absolute confidence in the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and in the Under-Secretary for the Colonies that they 
are going to bo as careful in doing justice in this niattor as I, who speak 
on behalf of the interests oi India, could possibly desire thorn to be. 

Then, there is the matter of franchise, which h.»s caused the groatosf: 
oonsternation and irritation in India, because we have established in 
Kenya differential franchise as between Indians and White men, neither 
of them l»eing the original deiiizeiis of the country. That, of coiirso, is 
a grievance against which Indians ui the Dominion of South Africa have 
been struggling for years. It is the grievaiieo w'hich biought Mr. Gandhi 
iiito being as an influential factor in Indian alfairs. It is a now departure in 
our Crown Colonies. The Crown Colony of British (ruiana, which desiios 
to have Indian immigration, has published a statfimont that there is no 
differentiation against Indians in that Colony. Before the White Baper wjw 
issued, we had the repoit known as the Wood-^V^iJlterto^l i'epj>it, and in 
that report, they did not recommend discrim iTiatio)!. They J’econnnonded 
the pnnciple which we have always adopted in our West Indian and 
West African Colonies, namely, equal franchise foi‘ all persona of equal 
qualification, and they wore quite pi-eparod to say that, “ if you have a 
large number in your Colonies, you should have sui-h a franchise as will 
exclude those who are not fitted to exorcise it.’* 

That was the principle to which I myself agreed, and with which I was 
sympathetic, but the Duke of Devonshire vtas notable, in arranging the 
compromise settlement, to see his way to adopt that. Ho pdoiitod tho 
principle which would always, I am afraid, be a c.ui.sc of soreness 
to Indians and to myself, liocause I associated iriysell entirely with 
what my predecessor Lord Peel said, namely that this kind of 
discrimination between franchises is one of the things which are most 
dangerous to the unity of the British Empire. This principle I have 
held all my life. If you want to disnipt and break up the British 
Empire, the way to do it is to make this discrimination IxitweeTi one 
race and another on the- ground of color and not on the ground of 
qualification. 

However, my Lords, I want to make an appeal to Indians biterosted 
ill the matter, and to those who feel with them, to have a little patioiico. 
Crown Colony Government is not an ideal Constitution. In a Crown 
C'olony Government, it appears to mo, it is not at all iiecossaiy tha,t 
you should expect to have exactly the same principles of franchise ok 
you would have under a clearly constituted democratic Government. Its 
representations are not ari'auged for the purixises of coiitrol, because 
elected members cannot control the Goveiiiment. The Secretary of State 
Gentrols the Goveimment. These repi'esentations are conceived in order 
that various sections of the population may be adequately represenl ed. 
I myseU have served in the Colony, whore I went out owing to tho 
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recoininerdatioTie of ftn eminent financier^ and where all the elected 
tnembeie of the Council had resigned their appointments, I had to 
conduct the whole session without any elected members. Then there 
was a flesh election and elected mcmbcis came back. 

In Kenya the attitude has been taken that Indian members of the 
Council will not vote for the new Constitution Bill, and will not come 
into the new Council, when constituted, as representative members. I am 
coiivii ced that that is politically, and fiom the point of view of common 
sertc, an uiiwiso polity. You must Icok at the fact that a Ciown 
Colony Constitution is i.ot a satisfactoiy thing. The purpose of it is 
to give lepiesentation to vaiious inteiests aid any interest which does 
i:ot take advantage of such representation as is given to it is doing 
Laim to its coi stituonts. The way to advance is to go back into the 
Ccu] cil, to voik in ihe Council. 1 feel stiorgly that discrimination is 
iiijniioi’Bj lut still, having reeaid to the pinposps of such a tiansitional 
CoriStitulion as that of Kenya Coloiy, I do deploio the attitude that 
is being encouraged ly Iidian Swarajists. That is how the position 
rests. The Indian Committee which has been appointed will, on this 
point as on otheis, have every opportunity of making such lepresonta- 
tioii as it may think right to His Majesty’s Government, and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies wdll fully consider those ropiosenta- 
tions. 

I have 1 ow ir dicated the principal difiiciilties w^hich I find to 1 m 3 
rankling in the mirds of Indiais. I return to the proceedings in the 
Indian Legislathe Assembly. The opening of the proceedings in the 
liegislalivo Atscmbly took the loim of a resolution moved by Mr. Kinga- 
chaiiar, claiming the immediate giaiit of lull Responsible Government to 
India. In jcspcd of that resolution, moved by Mr. Raiigachariar, the 
eu^gcbtioii of the principal signatoiy of the document from which I have 
quoted WHS ill the foim of the following amondmeiit : — 

“(fl) This Assembly rccommoids to the Goveiiior-Geneial'iu-Couiicil to 
take steps to have the Goveii ment of India Act revised with a view^ 
to establishing lull responsible Government in India." 

Y’our 1 01 (’ships aie aw are ibat the Govcrnmcijt of India Act 
provides that lot later than 1929, a Royal Commission shall be sent 
out in Older to coi sider w hat further modifications can bo made in the 
Iidian Govciimei.t. Ihis resolution claiiTH an imn,ediato overhaul in the 
aystc-ra of Government. It continues, and for the said propose : 

"(ft) To summon at an early date a ropiesentative Round Table Con- 
ference to recommend, with due repaid for the protection of rights 
and iiitei ests of important minorities, a scheme of Constitution (or India ; 
and 

"(c) After dissolving the Central Legislature, to place the said scheme 
before the newly elected Indian Iiegislature for its approval and to submit 
the same to the British Parliament to I o emlcdied in a Statute." 

That, of course, was an entire departure from the principles laid dowui 
in the Government of India Act and from the recommendations of the 
Joint j^eleot Committee of the Houses of Lords and Commons upon that 
Act. The Home Member, in the Indian Legislative Assembly, in con- 
currence with His Maesty's Government, took this line, for the present, 
we star.d by the piovisions of the Government of Ii:dia Act. It must be 
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admitted that iio pi-oper opportunity has been given for the working of 
the Legislatures for tliree years. 

Let us 6iHt examine what are the inconveniences, what ai-e the faults 
in the working of that Act which can 1^ remedied without any fresh 
legislation, what are the complaints of its work as an instrument for the 
efficient carrying on of Gk)vornment, not as an idonl Constitution hut fur the 
purposes for which it was constituted, a tiansitioiial instrument for carrying 
on public services. Let us hrst examine these. We will tlnn go on. 

Defects in the Reforms Act 

Sir Malcolm Hailey promised to investigate what modifications can he 
made in the provisions of the piiesent Act hy rules which may he made 
under the Act, which rules will requii'e the consent of Pailiament, either 
by resolution or on being laid before Parliament. If that course were 
taken it would remove, or should remove .so far as possible, any working 
defects which might give excuse for Non-co-operation with the present 
scheme of the Government oi India Act. We could not see our way to 
go further than that. 

It appeared to us that to accept or to indicattJ that we might be 
prepared to accept, 011 the recommendations of a Round Table C^niforoiico, 
a new scheme for now establishing full Kosponsil^lo Government in India, 
three years only after the institution of the scheme of Reform wbi(5h was 
adopted because wo wore convinced that the establishment of full Responsible 
(5overnmont would bo worse than peiilous, w'ould be disastrous to the 
peoples of India, and when the puriwses which that trniisitioniil scheme 
was designed to fulfil have not been availed of, it would Ikj a responsilMlity 
which His Maiosty’s'Govornmont are not propanol to accept. There, then, 
at present, is how the niattor rests. Wo havt^ Inui a full debate in the 
Assembly, and the Home Member for India has stated very fully the 
views of His Maje.sty’s Government. I should like to road to you Sii* 
Malcolm Hailey’s oljservations. Speaking on Fclmuiry 13, ho .said : 

*' We have again considered the position very carefully, and I am 
anxious to emphasise that in wiiat 1 say. 1 speak with the full authority 
of His Majesty’s Government 

“ We still hold to the position 1 took up then on behalf of the 
Government. Before His Mrijesty's Government are able to consider the 
question oi amending the constiiutiou, as distinct from such amendment 
of the Act as may be required to rectify any administrative imperfec- 
tions, there must be full investigation of any defects or difl&cultics 
which may have arisen in the working of tbe transitional Constitution 
now in force 

" 'n 1919 the Parliament after the fullest consideration laid down a 
scheme, transitional in its nature, but nevertheless carefuUy devised, w th 
a view to effecting steps necessary for progressive realisation ot the ideals 
embodied in tbe preamble of the Act, It is not to be supposed that 
the British people would be lightly inclined to consider a change in 
that Constitution, and it is bound to concentrate attention, for tbe 
present, on such imperfections in working as may have been disclosed, 
if our inquiries into the defects of tbe woiking oi the Act show 
feasibility and the possibility of any advance within tbe Act, that is to 
say, by the use of the rule-making power already provided by Parlia- 
ment under the Statute, we are wiUling to make recommendations to 
effect. But if our inquiries show that no advance ig .posaible 
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ivifcbout amending tbe Constitution, then tbe question of advance must 
be left as an entirely open and a separate issue on which tbe Govern- 
ment is in no way committed/' 

That is the statement Sir Malcolm Hailey very carefully fi'amed, and 
1 thought it well to read it to Your Lordships’ Hou^e so that you might 
know exactly what has been the position of the Government of India and 
His Maiesty’s Government in this matter. 

Now I want to expound very shortly, if I can, what is the position of 
His Msiiesty’s present Government towards this question. His Maiesty’s 
present Government, as Sir Malcolm Hailey stated in his observations, 
are in sympathy with the purpose of the Home Rule Party in India. 
They are in sympathy with the purposes of the Montagu'Chelmsford 
Reforms, that is to say, progress towards Home Rule, but their view is 
that unless the Parliamentaiy system is welded together by predominant 
common interests from its foundation in the electorate upwards, no 
theoretical Constitution that may be arrived at by a concordat among 
leaders of divergent interests for the mere purpose of establishing an 
ostensibly democratic form can prevent it from flying asunder. This has 
BO far ^eii found to be the case in Ireland, largely because tbe dividing 
power of difference in religion is stronger than the uniting force of 
common political interests. This is very much more the case in India, 
as I need not labor to point out to your Ijordships’ House. 

Hindu Muslim Unity 

The concordats for common political action which the Hindu leaders 
have recently made with Muhammadan leaders have displeased their 
followers on both sides, and have mei'ely exacerbated mutu^ intolerance 
and antagonism, exhibited by increase in cow'killing and increased playing 
of bands outside Muslim mosques between the whole sections of com- 
munity, for whom these divergent religions are a much stronger moving 
and guidi^ force than any common political interest. When these 
religious rivalries are aroused we have seen again and again, and quite 
recently in Malabar, for instance, how uncontrollable and murderously 
they act. 

The interests of a small enfranchised class of Hindus in maintain- 
ing their position and distinction over outcaste masses are infinitely 
stronger than the common political interest of the two classes. 

The interests of Muslim leaders, as again we have recently seen, 
tend to be coterminous rather with Islam than with either India or the 
British Commonwealth. Mr. Gandhi has faced this fact, the predomin- 
ance of religious over secular interest in his countrymen, as fundamentalt 
and builds his policy on it. 

Mr. Gandhi 

1 am glad, and the Party that I represent are glad that Mr. Gandhi 
has been released from prison, because it is repugnant to human feeling 
that a man of his character should be treated as a criminal. But the 
terrible practical reactions of his philosophically innocent teachings merely 
illustrate the exceesses into whi^ the Indian popular temperament is 
prone to be driven by anj audi ferment. We have had our precedent 
in revolutions of evangelicalism in Bngland and Europe. 

Mr. Gandhi denounces and condemns Hie whole idea of Wester d 
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democracy oo which Swanq leadei'S, or, at any rate, the Hindu seotion oi 
them, are working and on which we have been trying to work for India in 
the Morley-Miiito ai.d the Montagu-Chelmafoid Reforms. Not less runi- 
pletely do Roy of Berlin ai.d his Communist missionaries from the Bolshevist 
srhool at Tashkent condemn and denounce the buorgeoise republicanism of 
the Swarnj movement, demar.diiig dictatorship for the proletariat, and 
emancipation of outcaste aid lower caste massses. 

The Marquess CURZON I am son*y to interrupt the iiol lo I^ord, but 
is he reading from any document or is he giving us the considered 

opinions of His Majesty’s Goveniment at this stage of his speech T 

Lord OLIVIER.— Yes. All that I have road from this paper the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government. 

To continue my olservatioi s on this point : among these throe, we have 
pinned our faith tc the piogramnre of constitutional democracy, but we 
(laim to ki ow by ceiituiies of experience in Europe and America the law s 
aid coiditiois indispensable for a stable working of that system, which is 
1 ot native to India, ar d it is perfectly plain to us that those conditions are 
lot at piesent established in India, and cannot be established at a few 

months’ notice by the deliberation of a Round Talile Conforoiico or thu 

piemature appointment of a Commission iii.der the Govornmeiit of Indhi 
Act. I would like, for a moment, to make cxcursioiis into analogical 
bstorical survey. 

1 belong to the Paity, and I have belonged to that Faity fur foity years, 
which has achieved a ceitain amount of political success. The Duke of 
Noitbumberland, who spoke the other day in this House, deplored the fact 
that the precepts of the venerable Mr. Hyi dmaii had not been followed 
ly that Party. Ihe precepts of the venerable Mr. Hyndman, who 
was the fiist miesioriaiy of Si’ocialism in this country, wore practically 

that the f^ocialist movemeiit should go 011 until the day was rii)e, and 

that then there should be a revolution aid the Dictatorship of tho 
Pioletariat. The Party to which 1 belong defeated Mr. Hyndiraii’s Party. 
Ibe Second Ii.tornatioiial has been alle to exercise, I think, a coiisidcrablo 
iiifiuence upon the Party progiamtres of Socialism in tho rest of Europe. 
1 rememher that about thirty years ago I was at tho International 
Congress at Zurich, at which many of those terrible revolutionaries wore 
prosetit. There was the British 'Deputation of about fifty, of whom 

some thirty wei'e British Trade Unionists, four were Members of Par- 
liamerit, ard there were Mr. Pickard of the Durham Miners, Mr. Davies 
of the Birmingham Brass Founderers, Councillor Hobson of Shoflield, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, with my humble self as Secretary of tho British 
Section. There was also a gentleman whom Viscount Cecil no doubt 

knows, Mr. F. J. Whelan, who is a member of that International gang 
of revolutionaries which is now cKXupied in endeavouring to subordinoto 
aims to arbitration, and another gang which is trying to do the same 
in regard to industry. The Party to which I belong did not start off 
DB did the earlier Socialists. The fii’st thing it had to have was an 
intelligeiit and understanding constituency which would know what they 
were driving at, and would rally unit^y their representatives. In Par- 
liament here, as in all our political development, we did not begin at 
the top, but at the bottom. We saw that there could be no Parlia- 
meiitary stability whatever, and no progress in any kind of change or 
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revolution, iinleBs the Parliamentary Constitution and representation were 
baaed upon a real, vital, organic constituency of common interests and 
understanding, which as I have said, is singularly absent in India. 

We say that it is impossible for the Indian people, for Indian politi- 
cians, at once to leap into the saddle and administer without disastrous 
religious and other dissensions an almost ideal Constitution which might 
be framed, w'heii we contemplate the interval which shall occur before 
the revision of the Constitution. We do not look at it in this way. We do 
not say — 1 mention this as 1 notice that some offence has been taken at this 
—we will make you a nice little half-way Constitution, we will put in nice 
Governoi-s and intelligent officials to show you how to work British Parlia- 
mentary institutions. We say, you have to arrive at the other side of the 
■ liver. You have to arrive at responsible government. We provide you, 
according to the best of our abilities, with what we think, and what you 
think, so far as we can make out, is a sea- worthy boat. The only way 
you can get to the other side of that river is by getting into the boat and 
rowing. It is no use whatever to stand on the bank, to refuse to get into 
the boat, and to say that wo are not going to go anywhere without responsi- 
ble political government. This is a case of Sohitur Ambulando. You must 
get into the boat if you want to make political institutions stable. You 
must become a Member of Parliament and have a constituonoy. You must 
learn to work with persons who differ from you, without at once calling 
for a holy war from your followers, an experiment, however, which has 
largely been followed in Ireland, where they resorted to methods which 
seem likely to ho popular in India. There is of course that danger, and 
it is the view of the Labor Paity that you must build up not only your 
political Party, but your political constituency. That can only be done by 
Parliamentary experience ranging over a certain number of years. 

Sikh Rbligious Revival 

Before 1 pass from this terrible danger of religious fanaticism, to 
which 1 referred as being dominant in India, 1 want to mention one very 
painful occurrence which has been brought to my notice in the lost few 
days, and upon which, 1 think, the House would like to have some informa- 
tion, namely the late recrudesoence of killing and conffiots in the Fai\iab, 
among the Sikhs. 1 will deal with this matter as briefly as 1 can, but it is 
one about which your Lordships will want to know, as far as can be 
ascertained, the facts. The Sikhs ai'e a religious denomination. They 
are not racially denominational, and though they properly belong to a 
tiibe, they aie a very ancient stock, one of the most ancient European 
stocks, according to Professor Arthur Keith, ai.d one of the finest both iu 
brain conformation and in bone confomuvtion, of any of the races that ever 
appeared on the earth. I know an Englishman who came into contact 
with the Sikhs and who has the greatest admiration and affection for them. 
They are a people of a fine, ancient, noble race and they are one of thoee 
ancient and noble races which have, if I may say so, a coustitutional 
apprehension of the spiritual life. They ai'e profoundly religious. 

Some little time ago, the Sikhs had a religious revival. They found 
themselves in this position, that the shrines that had been established for 
the readipg of their scriptures and for the worship of gods had in later 
times fallen into the han^ of corrupt priests, Mahants, who had taken 
possession of 'properties aqd annexed shrines and wera abusing their 
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authority for the purposes of gain and dissipation. The Sikh rolidris 
community clamored for reform. They formed themselves into a pupitin 
reform movement. It is unfoi’tunato that th? Sikhs were not pUcwl, 
when their Reformation came, as we were. If this thin,' hid tikeii phce 
in this country, it would hive been solved without difficulty. Th^ i‘ei‘j:n- 
ing Prince would have placed himself at the head of the reior ri move- 
ment. He would have declared himseli a defojider of the Faith, ind liiinselt 
would have confiscated th(3 disputed properties, and would hive bestowed 
thorn upon his principal roligioiis sui)portt3rB. The time his pissed whan 
that simple mode of procedui^ can be adopted, and such a method rlid 
not occur Ui the authorities of the Paiijab. The Puritin Silchs took the 
law into their own huid.s, and following a very august eximplo, they 
themselves said that it was written in their scriptures ; “your lujiise shill 1)3 
called the house of prayor, those men hivo made it a don of thieves,’’ and 
they went into the temple and cleared them out. They broke down the 
tables of the money-changers, and the seats of those who sold doves, and 
turned out the inostitutes, and other sources of gain ih it the Mihints were 
using in these places. 

That wfUJ a very simple, puritan, dire.3t action. That kind of action 
necessarily led to violence. In the first place, th'3 Mihaiits themselves 
suffered violence, and in the second place, when the Mahants siw whit 
was coming upon them, they organised a band of followers with long staves, 
kerosine tins, torches, and fire-arms, and lay in wait tor the people th it 
wore coming to turn thorn out. When those pooi)lo hid come into the 
Temple they shot down and massacred a large number of them ami they 
iwurod kciusiiio ni>oJi them and burnt then, —a very hoirible thing. 1 
have seen a telegram to the Prime Minister, and 1 have seen a long, 
printed document sent to Members of Parliament, repoiting this atrocity 
and laying it upon the shoulders of the (Toyernment as having supported 
the Mahant, ignoring altogether the fact that the Mahaiit was immediately 
criminally prosecuted and transported. That was carefully left out of 
record and out of the statement sent hero to the Prime Minister, apparently 
by a responsible person. However, Govcrjimeiit took action, .and very 
reasonable action. The Government said : ‘d^et us establish a Sikh Boaitl 
of Control, which shall bo made the repository of all the intere.st8 of the 
Sikh i-eligion and of the pi-operty of the Sikhs, so that those Temples 
may be administered in the interests of the Sikh roligiojj.” That iiw 
was i>assed, but it re.mained a dead letter. 

Thb Nabha Question 

Why did it remain a dead letter 1 Because the Sikh movement had 
been laid hold of by the political movement at Amritsar, which is the centre* 
as your Lordships arc aware, of revolutionary propaganda and disturlmnce. 
To cut a long story shoit, this last tragedy was directly engineered in order 
to create a fracas between the Government and the Sikhs, so that it could 
be said that the British desired to repeat the tragedy of Amritsar, and shoot 
down honest, religious Sikhs. Advantage was taken of the fact that 
the Maharaja of Nabha had been deposed — no, not exactly deposed, the 
Mahanga of Nabha was a profligate and a vicious ruler, who entirely ignor* 
ed the interests of his country for seveml years. We did not then intoHere. 
He hod committed outrages upon the sulgects of the neighbouring Mahare^ 
and the latter brought action against him. The matter was judicially deMt 
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'W’itli. Ihe ii'tole recoid of the Maharaja of Nat ha was gone intoi ard 
it MSB iLtiiratcd to him that he should pay compensation to his neighboun, 
aid should icmit his office in favour of his son, his son being placed under 
Regency. The people of Nalha were perfectly content at this. They knew 
that they bad got a good riddance. 

But the central revolutionary coumiitee at Amritsar laid hold of this, 
aid I have seen newspapeis deliberately representing that this was an 
act of oppression on the part of the British Govenitnent, who wished 
to depose aid destroy a patriotic Sikh Chief, and that the British 

Coven ment were intending to desecrate the shrines of the Sikh religion 
in Nabha. I hey therefore organised a movemeiit from a hundred miles 
or Eo away. They sent instructions to religious Jathas, simple-minded 
puritais, that the shrines of their religion were being outraged, and that 
they must go in pilgrimage aid claim their right of praying and I’eading 
the Bciiptuies in these sbrines at Jaito. The pilgrims themselves kiieAv 
lot why they came. They said that "these are the orders of the 
Conmittee. It is part of our Sikh law that we must obey the laws 
of our spiritual superiors." Five bundled pilgrims, who were nomesisters, 

aid alout 1,000 peasants and others, weiit iii pilgrimage to Jaito in 

Older to read their Scripture. They were informed that they would 
net be allowed in the shrine to eiiter but only fifty at a time for 
the puipcao of making their devotions. They refused to accept this 
term, to ei,ter fifty at a time. The pilgrims themselves passed on 
towards the ahiiie, ard the band of 1,000 oi^ened fire on the Police 
aid the Ticops drawn up in front of the approach. The result was 
this deplorable iixideiit, in which, again, State Troops and the Police 
had had to fire on a ciovd of innoceiit aid religiously mii.ded people, 
etiired up by a small revolutionary Committee, with whom they had 

i.o actual connection whatever. 

If that kiid of thing can he done for* political purposes, if the 
religious irstinct of the people can be traded upon for political and 
revolutionary purposes in that way, is it to be supposed that ambi- 
tious politiciar s ui.dei* a perfectly lilreral Constitution are not going to 
appeal to religious fears arid feelings in pursuit of their policies 1 That 
appears to me to be the incident of what is repeatedly done in India, 
namely, that the religious feelings are traded upon in order to serve 
political purposes. In what I have said, I have been forced to omit 
all references to large sections of the aspect of the present Indian 
problems which are of immense impoilance. One of them at least I 
must not be suspected of having overlooked. 

It is inevitable when a Home Rule movemetjt springs up in a 
oouritry, whose administration has been foreign, that hostility and injustice 
should be shown towards the agerits of the hitherto ruling power*. It 
is advmiced uncompromisingly that the British have no right in India. 
The right of British statesmen, public servants, merohants and indus- 
trialists to be in India to-day lies in the . fact that they made the 
India of to-day, and that no Home Buie or national movement could 
have been possible had it r:ot been for their work. The Indian Home 
Buie Paity have adopted, and we have ^ioined with them in adopting, 
the methods of the British administration. 

Onr statesmen ajid our puUio servants are byally co-operating iir 
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the purpose of the MoDtagu'Chelmsfoiil Reforms. I have roi'orred to 
what I thought was a reirettable lack of limitation in what Mr. Lloyd 
George said in his "‘steel-frame” speech with regard to the Indian 
Services. He appeared to forcecast the maintenaiioe in perpetuity of 
the British Service in India. It is, I think, impossible to associate this 
idea with the ultimate idea of Indian nationalism and Responsible 
Government, but in the transition stage from the present to the future, the 
loyalty and devotion to the Indian interests of the British element in the 
Public Service is as indispensable to the efficient working of any form 
of the Constitutiot) in the puV)lic interests as is that Parliamentary co- 
operation on the part of the un*official classes which I appended to the 
Swaraj Paity to give. All my life I have boon a public servant and 
Administrator rather than a politician, but I have written much, and 
exercised perhaps some influonce as a politician in the direction of 
constitutional development which has placed me in your Lordships’ House. 
So far as I have any qualificatioiis for my present office, it is because 
of this double education, and from myself at any rate the achievements 
and the continuing indispensability of the Indian Public Services will 
always command admirable testimony. If that Service is to be regarded 
as in course of supercession, none the less it is at least essential to the 
successful conduct of any transition that its high (pialities should bo 
locognised and appreciated and realised to the full by all those 
who are engaged in the problem of effecting that transition. 

I have Hone my best, and I am afraid I have wearied your Lord- 
ships in doing so, to put before you the views of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the Indian situation, their policy, and also the feelings of the 
Party I represent outside Parliament. In regard to the aims of the 
Indian Swarajists, His Majesty’s Government are convinced that the proper 
lino towards Home Rule in India lies in friendly co-operation. Hia 
M^esty’s Government have been impressed by two characteristics in the 
atmosphere of Indian politics. First is the intense, and as they ai-e 
convinced, the grievously mistaken mistrust and deteiTni nation of the 
uncompromising intransigienoe indicated in the election manifesto of the 
Swaraj party last autumn, and also the dissatisfaction expressed by more 
moderate advocates of Self-Government. Secondly and more recently, the 
appreciable modification of that hostile and intransigient attitude indicated 
not only in the recent proceedings in the Logblative .^sembly, h\it i» 
many communications and expressions of opinion which have reached Hie 
Majesty’s Goveniment both through official and uii-official channels from 
peraons representing weighty and influential opinions, who are anxious 
that by some manner of Conference a way forward may be found out 
of the present difficulties. His Majesty's (^vernmeiit having themselves 
the same ultimate aim as the Indian Swaity Party, namely, the substi- 
tution of responsible Indian Dominion Government for the present 
admittedly transitional political Constitution, are earnestly desirous of 
availing themselves, ^ in whatever way may be found, the best possible 
method of this manifest disposition towards effectual consultation on the 
various modes of making this approach. It has been un-officially sugges- 
ted and the Legislative Assembly has proposed a Round Table Conference* 

The National Confsbbnob 

The Indian National Conference is proposing to send a deputation 
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over, aid the i epreBentatives of Itdiaii iijterests in this country have 
fiuggeated a miBsiou to India. His Majesty’s tlovemment, while they are 
open to consider any practical proposals, are not yet satisfied as to 
what may be the best means for establishing that closer contact and 
better iiiiderstandihg that are so manifestly desirable. Some means of 
arriving at that closer contact must, they are convinced, be sought, and 
they hope, after due consultation with the Government of India, to bo 
able v itli the least avoidable delay to decide upon the means they will 
desire to adopt. 

Plea for Co-opbration 

In the meantime, His Majesty’s Governmoiit is unequivocally friendly 
towards the Indian Constitutional Refoim Party, and appeals to that 
Party for patience and circumspection, and for co-operation in using the 
Councils for their essential purposes of efficient administratinii, according 
to the views of members on any particular . (piestion, and not as a field 
lor administrative sabotage, and politic^ ascerlmtion. His Ma.iesty's Govern- 
meiit, during the shoit period since it took office, has been contimially 
pressed for attention to urgent matters, and it has been imiX)S8ihlo for 
it to, explore all the factors of the diffifiilty in the present Indian 
political atmosphere. It . is only a week siiipe the critical debate in the 
Legislative Assembly took place. The investigation of the situation which 
the Government . of iiidiii has already promised to make cannot fail to 
assist that Government to furnish His Majesty’s Government with further 
considered advice upon the xrroblenis involved,, and as to the best 
possible lines of approach to any further developments. 
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The Lotdf Debete-p-CcmtiDued 

LORD CUBZON* following Ix)rd Olivier, referring to the unfortunate 
events in the Punjab in conneotioD with the Sikhs, said that the Sikhs had been 
not only violent walTiors but also were the most loyal subjects of the Crown, 
end thwe must have been deplorable misundeivtanding somewhere to have 
brought about this situation. He did not apportion the blame to anybody, 
end expressed the opinion that the Gk)vernment of India were perfectly 
right in enforcing the abdication of the Maharaja of Nabha, but there 
must have been something wrong in a state of affairs which allowed a 
religious movement to develop into a political agitation, associated with dacoity 
and accompanied by violence and crime. The Covevnment of India must 
really take this in hand. He was glad that a strong and fearless man 
had been appointed as the Gk)vei*nor of the Punjab, under whose admiiustra- 
tion, he trusted, that an end might be put to the trouble, and the Sikhs 
would return to their old loyalty and co-operation with the Government. 
Lord Curzon criticised the unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi and expressed 
the opinion that it was the work of the Bombay Govt. In view of Mr. 
Gandhi’s expression of his intention of prosecuting his previous creed, we might, 
he said, be faced with a recrudescence of the old agitation, and we had 
tied our hands, for we could not again imprison him. He asked hnw' 
the release of other political prisoners on medical grounds could be refused. 
Continuing, Lord Gurzon said that he understood that l^ord Olivier, on behalf 
of the Gbvernmetit, had promtsad that there should hi a series of iiivesti* 
gations and consultations with the representatives of Indian opinion, aqd 
if such investigations disclosed the advisability of an advance within the 
Government of India Act, the Government would make Regulations, and 
eubmit them to the Legislative Assembly, the Secretary of State, and 
Parliament. He hoped that His Majesty’s (^vernment would not sympathise 
with the propo^l for a Bound Table Conference. It would be impossible 
lx> imagine a more disastrous method of approaching the situation. The 
experience in Britain of a Round Table Conference did not encourage the 
hope of any success. They did not want any more Royal Commissions* 
The Government ought to approach the men who wore working the 
Beform Scheme in India, namely the Governors and the Viceroy, 
and ask them how the Reforms were progressing. He- concluded by 
emphasising that the Government were bound, by the whole history of 
this question, to consult Parliament with regard to any changes. 

The delate was ac^journed till the next day. 

ON FEBRUARY 28TH, LORD MESTON, resuming the debate on 
India* said that after Lord Olivier's statement, the speaker's apprehen- 
8ioi]p that he had leanings towards the policy of abdication were, at any 
mte, materially allayed. If Lord Olivier yielded to the olaiins for Pro- 
vine^ autonomy, twelve months would not have passed before an outoryi 
equity loud, persistent, and unconvincing, would be made for Imperial 
autonomy. It would be impossible to ooutemplate measures which oarried 
those ooneassioiis with them. He oongmUilated the Goveiumeat on their 
deomton not to partimpate in a Round Table Conference. Such Confer 
euoe would drive the remaining Moderates to rai^re themselves beside 
the Bxtfemiste and wealmn the ppwer of the Executive. The time had 
not oome to throw ovei' the Oooetitation. The result of the adoptipii 
of oeitafiii ameikhneQts being canvassed here and in India would eertejii' 
S7 
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1y be to scrap the Constitution. Thhy tnust adhere to a policy of 
l^lrad'ially fitting India for Self-Governmenti or drop the whole idea and 
band o\rer the Gktvernment to men who had no prograniBie gb all. 

EARL BALFOUR thought that the impression bad gradually grown 
up in some quarters that we were acting simply as a drag upon the 
natural movement towards represeni«tive institutioiifl in India whioh» but- 
lor this, would run a safe, happy and useful course, and those in India 
Ihampering our policy were only hastening the glorious time when free 
institutions, modelled on the Dominions, would prevail in India. Ho was 
'Convinced that this impression was one ol the most profound illusions. 
These modern statesmen of India had taken up our catch-words and 
l>rofe6Bed admiration for our institutions, but without apparently realising 
the spirit by which alone such institutions could be properly worked. 
He said that he was not paseimistic with regard to the ultimate result, but it 
would be perfect folly to suppose that the result oould immediately be attained. 
Every thing going on in India now had increased his sense of depiession 
regal ding the political elements there. They showed infinite ingenuity 
in Parliamentary manoeuvre and admirable qualities of speech, but that was 
not the main thing required. Their ingenuity, so far as he oould see, was 
wholly destructive. There never was a country where the difficulties 
of constitutional Government were naturally greater than in India. Indian 
agitators would be committing a great crime against their fellow oountry- 
men if they set themselves to the work of merely shattering what they 
found, without giving the least suggestion of what should take its place. 
Proceeding, Earl Balfour said that if we left India to itself, it avsh 
absolutely as certain as anything oould be that she would relapse into 
absolute Governmuiit. The destruction of British Rule meant the asser- 
tion of all that WAS least good in the natural grouth of Indian society. 
He could sec no alternative to the Act of The idea that by a 

stroke of pen freedom oould be brought to the three hundred 
nullioiiB for whom we were responsible, w'bs ono of the most fantastic 
dreams that had ever occurred to the wiMest political speculator. The 
task was one of supreme difficulty, but we could not shirk it The 
burden is there, and must be borne. It would require the utmost 
resolution, courage, and patriotism if we ivere to cany it on success- 
fully, 

Tht dihate then ended with the riling qf the yifsttw. 

The Sak Tax DehwtU 

The telegraphic summary of the speech of Tjord Oiivttr ^vhich w^as 
communicated to India by R6uter ot the t6th Feb. alarmed AngloTndia 
and tiie Govt specially on the reference made to the iniquitous salt tax. An 
agifthtion vras set on foot to explain away what Lord Olivier had said on this 
point. Leading newspapers in London continued for days to express' sutprise 
that wrung interpretations should have been put upon t^rd <Mi^r s reference 
about the Salt Tax. The eommeiiting on the drew 

attention to the ^ ladt that itsBelU correspondent, in oommOn with other 
IiMilin correapondents of London newspapers, hOd fiointed to the hoetilo 
reoepabn accorded in India to the passages of Lord Olivier's recent speech 
in the dC Ltvrds in which he refemd tO tbe Salt Tax. The paper 

proceed^ : "It ^ evident that a garl^ed verskMi ofMds part of ilie speech 
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muai} been enbled to India ; for, none of the gtatemeuta made by 

Lord Olivier with regard to the Salt Tax and officially repoited could 
well be deaoiibed bb dangeroue nonaenae, nor did he give it u hia opinion 
that the Indian Salt Tax waa a peculiaiiy iniquitoua and horrible form of 
taxation.' It appears from the official report that Lord Olivier referred to 
the certification of the Salt-Tax aa a ma^er which had been mentioned to 
bim repeatedly aa contributing to the present atmosphere of mistrust and 
preiudice. He pointed out that the action of the Gh)vemmeiit of India, in 
oetiifying the Salt Tax, was financially necesaaiy, and he made no unfavor- 
able criticism whatever upon that coui'se, nor upon the reasonableness of 
the Salt Tax aa a foim of taxation. The unfortunate pait of the matter 
was, Lord Olivier said, that there was double preiudice involved in the 
matter. He then a made a jocular reference to the once orthodox doctrine 
with regard to Gsbelle and the origin of the French Revolutioiii and sup- 
posed that most of us have it ingrained in our bones to regal'd the Salt 
Tax as a peculiaiiy iniquitous and horrible form of taxation. After this, 
he explained how what he hod described as a prejudice arose, and why 
it was so general in India as to produce strong popular feeling quite inde- 
pendently of whether the tax waa really onerous or not. It is easy to see 
how, in a shortened version, the words quoted above could be made to 
bear an entirely different moaning from that intended, and wo therefore 
hasten to point out that Indian papers, and in consequence, Indian ooiTes- 
pondents of English papeis, have been entirely misled.*’ 

Pressure was put upon the new Labour Secretary for India to correct 
his strong indictment of the Government of India on the Salt-Tax, and on 
March fith, Lord Olivier in a press interview was prevailed upon to express 
great surprise at the interpretation placed in India on that pari of his recent 
speech. In the speech he pointed out that the Government of India’s action 
in certifying the Sedt Tax was financially necessary. He made no unfavouiable 
oritioism whatsoever upon the Govt, of India’s action, nor on the reason- 
ableness of the Salt Tax as a form of taxation. All that he contended 
yras that such a course of action as the Government of India felt to 
be necessary inevitably encountered prejudice. Lord Olivier himself was 
not prejudiced against the Salt Tax, provided it was not onerous. The 
question of whether it was onerous was for the judgment of the Govern- 
ment of India, and in the present issue, the sole question was whether 
reduction of provincial contributions was worth maintaining on a slightly 
higher rate of the Salt Tax than there need be . without such reduction. 

As the Daily TeUgraph observed : "Lord Olivier expressed himself as 
greatly surprised at the interpretation which had been placed in India 
upon %h&^ pari of his speech in which he referred to the Salt Tax. He 
had merely set out to enumerate certsin factors, which, in his opinion, 
had contributed to the increased distrust in the genuineness of intentioiis 
of the ^fonns. liOrd (Mjvier went on to refer to the certification of the 
Salt Tax, which had been mentioued to him as causing mistrust and pre- 
judice. He pointed out in hie speech that the Goyeinment of Indials 
acti<m, in certifying the Salt Tax, was iinanotally ncoessaty, and he ma^ 
no imtovonihle oritioism whatsoever upon the Government of Incl&V 
airiioa^' tiiNE*. npoa the reasonableness of the Salt Tax as a torm of taxation. 
All that he vwes at pains- to argue was that such a course of action' aa the 
Government of Imha tott to be necessary inevitably enoountered what ha 
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deecribod a double prejudice, that prejudice arising quite independently 
o{ whether the taic was really appreciably onerous or not. Loid Olivier 
himseH has no prejudice at all against the Salt Tax as a fom of taxation, 
provided, of course, that it is actually not onerous. Whether, in the case 
of India, the tax is onerous or not, the question is for the judgment of the 
(jk)vernmeiit of India, and in the present issue. Lord Olivier argues that 
the sole question to be decided is whether the reduction in Provincial 
Oontributions is or is not worth maintaining on a slightly higher rate of 
the Salt Tax than tuere need be without such reduction. On that 
question l^ord Olivier shares the view of the (Government of India 
lhat the proposal which they have made is worth while. It is in fact a 
matter for the Government of India and the Legislative Assembly to decide 
between them.” 

IN THK HOUSE OF COMMONS - INTBRPIfiLLATIONB 

The question was again raised in the House of Commons on March lOtfa 
hy Sir Chirles Yata, the die-hard anti-Indian Tory, who asked what communi- 
cations had passed between the Government of India and Lord Olivier with 
reference to the allusion to the Salt Tax in the latter s speech. Prof. Richards 
UnderSooretaTy for India, replying on behalf of the India Office declined, 
1o depart from the long established practice under which communications 
to and from the Government of India were treated as confidential. 

0.1 March 17th Sir Henry Graik asked whether Prof. Richards proposed 
any evidence indicating that serious hardships had been caused by the 
operation of the Indian Salt Tax, or that it had led to an agitation on the 
part of any large section of the population. 

Prof. Richards replied that he supposed all taxation involved some 
<legree of hardship, but Sir H. Craik knew that in the case of the Indian 
Salt Tax, it was difficult to distinguish between economic and political consideT- 
ations. 

Sir H. Craik repeated the question for a definite reply. 

Mr. Lansbuiy pointed cut that the Legislative Assembly hfid rejected 
this tax. A Conservative Member declared that the agitation was only among 
politicians. 

Mr. Lailsbury : No. 

The Speaker intervened at this stage saying that the matter could not 
be debated at question time. 

Oo ibe Round Table Conference 

On Mai^h Srd, in the House of Commons, replying to Sir Frederick Hall, 
the Reptesentative of the India Office said that the Secretary of State 
had npt yet received any recommendations from the (Government of India 
in favor of taking action on Pandit Matilal Nehru's motion (for a Bound 
Table. Conference) adopted by the Legislative Assembly. 

Pn March lOth^ in the House of Commons, replying to Mr, Lansbury 
with regard to a Bound TaUe Conference on a fnither instalment of 
SelHGoyemment for Indio, PtoL Biohoids said that the attitude of the 
Government ^odia had already been indieated by ^ the apeeohes ol 
Sir M. Hailey. The Government of India were initiating on enquiry 
on fAe linet indicated in those speeohea, Tbe Goven«iiient were oonti* 
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iming to seek 6ther Avenuee whereby the present aitufttion might be 
eased. Aa regards the extension of the franchisej it was not under- 
stood that this WAS advocated by any of the speakers who had urged 
the grant of increased powers in the Indian Legislature, and in view 
of'4he recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee of 191 f?, 
Jjord Olivier was not prepared to take any immediate steps in that 
direction. 

Mr. Wardlaw Milne said that Prof. Richards* remark about seek- 
ing other avenues was very iiidehuite and asked what he meant. 

Sir Henry Craik asked : “ Do the Government intend to adhere 
to the provisions of the Act of DM9 for deferring the revision of the 
Constitution for a decode? 

Prof. Richards replied: “That is exactly the position*’. 

The last portion of the answer given by Prof. Richards has been 
later explained as misleading owing to Picf. Richards not hearing the 
4|ueBtion clearly. 

To clear the point Sir Henry Ci-aik asked again a question on March 
24th, with regaid to the Government’s adherence to the provision of the 
Government of India Act^of 191.^, postponing for a decade any alteration 
of the constitution thereby established. 

Prof. Richards, replying, reiterated that the Government adhered to 
the provisions of the Act, but he was doubtful whether the pro visions 
would sustain the interpretation which Sir H. Craik seemed to place on 
them. 

Sir H. Craik recalled that the Joint Committee, upon whose report 
the House of Commons had accepted the Act of 1910, had expressed 
the opinion that the Statutory Committee should not be appointed until 
the expiration of a decade, and meanwhile, no substantial change in the 
Constitution should be made. 

Prof. Richards replied that the Parliament could not bind its succes- 
sors. If any fundamental change was made, it would be made by Parlia- 
ments. 

Sir W. JoynsoirHicks asked ii Prof. Richards , meant that the Govenr 
inent were considering the alteration of what the last Parliament had done. 

Prof. Richards’ leply was inaudible but appeared to indicate dissent. 


RKVISIUN OF THIS C0N8TI1UT10N 

Again, on April Fth, replying to Sir Henry Craik, Prof Richarda 
said that in accordance with the procedure in the past, which was accepted 
by the Govt., no jnodi^cjttion aff^ng the Coustitution of the Govt, of 
India established under the Act of 1919, would be proposed by any 
Governmeiit without due notice being given in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Hope l^pson pointed out that during the discussion on tho 
Government of India Act in Committee, Mr. Montagu said that this, 
l^^eotion would not tie the hands of Parliament in any way, and a Commis- 
sidn might be issued at any time. 

Sir Henry Craik suggestfid that there was nothing that would tie tho 
hands of Parliament, but only that Parluttuent would be informed befora 
action iras taken. 

Pkof.' Richaids indicated assent. 



INDIA IN PARLl ABSENT 

Houfte of G>inmoii6 — Other Interpellations 

BAN ON MB. HORN JM AN 

On March 3id, replying to Commarder Kenwoithy, Prof. PiohardH 
said that the Gorerninenta of India and Bombay, oonsideriiig Mr. Horui- 
man's histoi-y whilst in India, and his published writings ainoe his 
deportation, had repeatedly decided against allowing his return. The 
GoNornmont of India had >ODly a few days ago resisted a motion 
ill tlic Assembly permitting his retuni, and it would he difficult for Lord 
Olivier to insist, in the present position of Indian affairs, that the Govern- 
ment of India should withdraw their obiection. 

Commander Kenwoithy asked if it was considered right that a man 
should be deprived of his livelihood without the chance of any sort of 
public enquiry. 

A Coi.servative member asked if it was to be understood that Loid 
Olivier considered that the order should be rescinded. The Minister did 
not reply. 

CROWN COLON IKS COMMITTEE. 

Replying to Mr. Wardlaw Milne, Prof. Eiobards expected very shortly 
tf> announce the names of the members of the Crown Colonies Committee 
referred to in the Viceroy's speech of January SI. The meeting to be 
held in London, he hoped, would begin at the end of March. Subsequently 
the following names were announced for the Committee : H. H. I he 
Aga Khan, Sir Benjamin Robertson, Mr. Hope Simpson, M. P., Mr. T. 
Rangachaiiar, and Mr. K. C. Roy. This question was again raised on 
the nth when Prof. Richards replying to Mi^or Onnsby-Gore said 
that this Committee was to meet in London in the middle of April. 
The terms of reference would be to make representations to Mr. Thomps 
on all questions of liidraiis domiciled in Kenya, arising from the 
discussion embodied in the White Paper, and ceitain pending questiona 
with recaid to Indians in hiji. Mr. Hope Simpson would be the 
Chairman. 

Mscior Oinisby“C»orc asked how the terms of reference had been 
narrowed down to Kenya and Fiji, when the whole object of the 
Committee was to examine how Ii.dians were treated throughout the 
Colonies. 

Mr. Berkley asked if the Committee w'ould consider the resumption 
of Indian immig ration to the Coloiiies for purposes of labor. The 
Min-ster did not reply. 

PAY OF INDIAN POLITICAL nBPAHTHENT. 

Replying to Col. Howard Bury, Prof. Richards said that the matter 
of equal pay of the Indian Politieal Department officios for equal 
service, whether taken from the Indian Army or the Civil Service, was 
Apw being considered in India. Ha underEtood that the Royal Commission 
dv Superior Civil Services in li;dia proptsed to include it in the scope 
of its enquiiy. Lord Olivier wss eommunicating with the Goverument 
of Ii.dia on the sulyect. 

/ / HgavMTHNf lu or Hig. 

On March « waim it terlnde follow'ed the rjoestion by Mt. 
Faker re^uestirg the Govenir.ei.t to Bee that the recommendations isi the 
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Sapru Repressive Laws Committee were carried out regai«diiig the limitation 
of the Beng^ Regulation 3 of 1318 to the original purposes^ and not put 
into operation against British subjects, except on inflammable frontiers. 
Prof. Richards replied pointing out that the Committees recommendations 
were qualified by the recognition of grave emergencies which might arise, 
iiecessitoting a ‘‘ weapon” of this nature. He declared that the reorudeBoonoe 
of political muirier plots in Bengal had necessitated the recent use of 
the regulation and . the Secretaiy of State was not disposed to press 
the Government of India, in the existing conditions, to take up imme- 
diately the f[uestion of alternative legislation. After a number of supple- 
mentary (luestions had been pur, Mr. Lansbury announcod his intention 
to raise the matter on an ad^iounimeiit at the first oi)pottiinity. 

THE JAITO AFFAIR. 

Several qftestioiis urged stasis to prevent the repetition of the Jaito 
Jatha troubles. Mr. Lansbury requested the Secretary of State to ask 
the Viceroy to hold a full inquiry into the whole proceedings of the 
last Jatha. 

Pi-of. Richards declared that he had no doubt that the Govenr 
ment of India would take the necessary steps to ascertain full facts. 
Therefore it was unnecessary to adopt Mr. Lansbury’s suggestion. 

AO.TOURNMBNT ON .TAITO. 

On Maroh Uth, on adjournment, Mr. George Lansbury drew 
attention to the Jaito disturbances, the Bombay strike and the 
(tovernmeiit’s refusal to hold a Round Table Conference. He said 
that it was an extraordinary thing if the police wore hemmed in at 
Jaito by tremendous crowds that not a single policeman or soldier had 
been ii\jured. He quoted a message from the Secretary of the Indian 
Trade Unionist C*oiiferenoe ari<l the member of the Assembly dodaring 
that Lord Olivier had been given false information, and that no fire-arnis 
had been captured. 

Prof. Richaids, replying, said that the Government had full sympathy 
with the ultimate idea placed before the House by successive Governments 
of the past 60 years, that eventually Britain should give the great 
Dominion of India full and complete Self-Government. With itsgard to 
the Bombay strike, he quoted the leader of the strike, Mr. Joseph 
Baptista, who, in one thing, w'as like John the Baptist, namely, in that 
he was crying in the wilderness, as the men had struck against his 
advice. Prof. Richards oommuiiioated the latest information from India on 
the subject, and as regaids Jaito, he eulogised the Sikhs for their fine 
services to the Kmpii'e. It was exceedingly dithcult for the Goverziment 
of India to try to keep peace between two wrangling religious bodies. 

He refeiTed to the passage of the Shrines Act of 1922, which had not 
been put into operation. The sitting of the House, at this point. auto~ 
motiodly closed. 

JOINT INDIAN OOHHITTBE. 

The same day the House of Lords adopted without discusaion a motion 
expressing the deaiiability of appointing a Standing Joint Committee on 
Indian Affahre of both the Houses to examine and teport on any 3SU 
or matter referred to them specially by either House, and consider, uHtli 
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« view to reportings il neceEsary, ou any matter relating to Indian alTairH 
'brought to the notice of the Committee by the Secretary of State for 
India- Lord Olivier, in moving the resolution, said that the Committee 
would consider any matter referred to them by the Govornment or the 
House, paiticularly any question of the moment. He ^as not aware 
that there was any such question that they desired to submit immediately, 
but if what was foreshadowed in the Icilian Legislative Assembly should 
mature, namely, that the Government of India should .oonsider the iiossible 
extension of, or amendment to, the Rules under the Government of India 
Act, that was the kind of subject they should desire to refer to the Joint 
Committee. 

BOMBAY MILL STRIKE. 

On March 1 7th in reply to Mr. Lansbury with regard to the Bombay 
Cotton Mill strike, Prof. Riobards said that he had no official information with 
regard to the number of operatives who had loft Bombay, and none with 
regard to any deaths due to starvation. He had telegraphed to the Govern- 
ment of India for further information with regard to the cause of the 
dispute. He was also enquiring with regard to the measures taken to 
relieve the distress caused by the strike. 

RifitTOliaTlON OF ORANTS. 

The same day, replying to Col. Howard Bury on the sanotioii of giants, 
Prof. Richards said that he was afraid he could not attempt to anticipate any 
which might have to be tahan when all the demands for grants had 
been dealt with in the Assembly, and Col. Howard Bury would douhtless 
recognise that the natural place for the announcement of the decision 
would be the Assembly itself. 

Mr. Wardlaw Milne : May we take it that this Governmeiit will 
stiungly support the Viceroy in any measure ho may take ? 

The Minister did not reply. 

JOINT OOMMITTSE ON INDIA. 

The House of Commons unanimously agreed to a resolution moved by 
Mr. Griffiths on the same lines as the resolution passed by the House of 
liords on llth March regarding the appointment of a Joint Committee 
on IndiiD Affairs. Subsequently the names of H. of Commons members 
on the Joint Committee were given out: Messrs Clarke, Meyler, Wardlaw 
Milne, Ramsay Muir, Scurr, Hope Simpson, Snell, Wallhead, Wintertoii 
(Farll and Sir Charles Yate. And the Lords : De'La Warr, Russell, 
Middleton, Harris, Lamington, Montagu, MaoDonnell, Fentland, Hardinge, 
Clwydt ar.d Meston. 

BENCUL REJEOTION OF UKANTS. 

On March 31st, in the House of Commons, Col. Howard Bury drew atten* 
tion to the Bengal C ouncils rejection of the vote for Ministers’ salaries, and 
suggested that these services should be restored to the Keseived side 
kO as to enable the Governor to restore the giuut. 

Pi of. Biohaids replied that he thought that Cob Howard Bury 
xoukl agree on reflection that the solution ho suggested was not 
feasible under the Goostitutioii. He undeietood that, if necessary, the 
ODvenior weuldj administer the Transferred Eutdeoto, aiid be responsible 
for them. 



ON OVERSEAS INDIANS 

Jan.-March 1924 . 



Chronicle of Events 

23 23 Kenya ImiDlgrAtion Bill pnbliihed la the OffioUl Gazette. 

31 Deo 23 Kenya Leglilatorn opened by Sir Bobert Ooryndon who aaenred that 

there oonld be no qneition modifying the prlDol(dea laid down in 
the White Paper i 

4 Jan 24 Kenya Oonetltotion Bill paned. Indian Members resigned. 

3 Jan 24 Clan Areas Bill of 1924 pablished in the Union Govt. Gazette. 

8 Jan 24 Katal Prorinoial Conncl passed the Halett Ordinance lelnalng Manl- 
oipal Pranihise to Indians, sabjeot to Governor •Oeneral's consent. 
This ordinance was identical with one passed previously by the 
oonnoll but vetoed by the Governor*General*in>Conncil. 

13 Jan 24 Indian Merobenta ot Johannesburg started agitation to fight the Oloae 
Areas Bill. 

19 Jan 24 East Afrloa Indian Gongren with bits. Naldn as President. 

20 Jan 24 Be port of the British Galana Depntation pnbllsbed. . 

21 Jan 24 Earl of Atblone, new Governor -General of South Africa, precented with 

Address by the Gape Indian Union who prayed that he would 
sympathetically oonsider their position there. 

Mass meeting of Durban Indians strongly protested against the class area* 
bill and raised lands to fight it. 

29 Jan 24 Colonial Sioretary, Mr. Thomas, at the reoeption of Empire Jonrnalists at 
the Colonial offloe said that the policy of the Kenya white paper wonld 
be followed by the Labour Govt. 

4 Feb 24 Meetlnge against eloH areas bill held throngbont Natal— resolntion passed 

that if the bill became law, the matter wonld be brought before the 
League of Nations. Depntation of Natal lodian Congress waited on 
the Minister of the Interior protesting against the Hnlett ordinance. 

4 Feb 24 Nnnaa-Lnkhoo Memoiandnm on Gniana Colonisation Scheme pablished . 

8 Feb 24 Sir Joseph Nanan expoands his Oolonlsation Scheme to forty membere of 
the Indian Leglilatares at Delhi. 

U Feb 24 Mahatma Gandhi iisneshls Statement Bb, the Class Areas BUI. 

16 Feb 24 Indian Assoelations of South Africa tend a Deontation to the Home 

Minister, Union Govt, making representatljn against the Olase 
Areas Bill. 

21 Fab 24 Speaking at Pretoria Mrs, Naldn said that India's message to Indians was 
'within the Empire if poseible, wllhont, if aeoeesary,' 

24 Feb 34 Mr. Sastrl’i leetore at the Criterion Club, Ddlbi. on Indlani Overseas. 

29 Feb 24 Impeilsl Indian Oitieenshtp Associatioiis’ appeal to the Viceroy Bo. 
IntliaBB Overseoe. 

17 Mat 24 Mrs. Naifin Interviews Mr» Dnncao on tbe Class Arras Bill. 

18 Mat 24 Mahatma Gandhi tt<ited itasements on the Qaiana Colonlfistion Scheme- 

Standing Oommibtee, Indian L«>giilativ6 Assembly, Delhi, coneider 
the Gniana Oolonlsatioa Sobeme, Mr, Plllay was inivited bnt 
wai aberat. 

80 Mar 24 Smnte-NaMn intexsiaw fid. the Glase AreAi Bill. 

1 April 24 Ssoond Beading of the Close A'easBlUln the Union Parliameat. 



THE CONDITION OF 

The Indians Overseas. 

The following pages deal with the thre^ening position of Indiana in 
South Ah’ioa and East Africa, and incidentally with the British Guiana 
Deputation that came to India in January last. This year the main 
trouble of Indians in Africa have been the Class Aroas Bill of the Union 
Govt, of South Africa and the Immigration Bill of the Kenya Govt. 
Begarding these matters no belter exponent of the Indian case has ever 
stood out boldly, alike in Govt, conclaves as in the public platform, than 
the Kt. Hon. Srinivas Saatry. His famous Bangalore speech of December 
23rd which sounded the clarion call of ain all-India agitation has been given 
in the I. A. R. 1923 oupp. pskge. 226 Since then Mr. Sastri has vehemently 
espoused the Indian case in season and out, alike in the Council of State 
»nd in public meetings, and has hit out straight. In presenting the Indian 
case we can do no better than reproduce a speech of bis delivered at 
a meeting of the Criterion club, Delhi, on Feb. 24th, 1924 immediately 
after the National Conference. In the course of his speech Mr. Sastri 
referred to Genl. Smuts and said:—- 

Obxl, Shuts 

The great man who ralei over the dettinlee of Bonth Afdei',- 'Oeneral Smnts, 
lent the weight of his anthority to the agitation of the White eomannUy i& 
Kenya. He backed them to the atmoot of hli power and 1 heard at the India 
Office that he sent many a long cablegram to the Brltioh Cabinet advising them, 
threatening them, and generally warning them that the British Cabinet were not dealing, 
with Kenya only, bat with the whole of Africa, meaning the whole of white Afrlea; 
and in the oonrse of the disonMloni it became evident the qneitton would be; will 
tee Indian cats prevail or the African oaee prevail 7 They pieeented to the British 
Cabinet this alternative : *'lt yon are going to ledreii the so’Celled grievanoee of 
the Indian minimnntty, yon would be driving at ont of the Bmpiie. The Indiana 
tell yon for their part that II yon were going to decide the liMMe in oni favonfr 
India would have to go ont.” 

Ibo Brltieh Cabinet wae obliged In ooaso way to settle the question aa though 
It were a case between Afrkm and India. One time the propaganda of the wbltee 
Teuobed such proportlono that it looked likely that It would be a ouoo not only ol 
Afilea . vama India, but of the whole of the Domfaiona aud Crown Oolonteo varsno* 
India. Luoklly, the Domlnioua were too eenaiblo and too nwaru of the magultndeof - 
tbe diffioultM of tee Empliu that they refused to throw in their lot with Africa. 

Ton may ask, said Ur. Baitrl : *Why le Afrlea pieiod against India in this* 
matter!? Now It is alleged it la not only a question of ooonomioul interette, but 
It is a question of two oultnrei end two oMllsatloni stioggllng to oeenpy the 
aaoe ground. Tbnt le how they pat It : us thongh Imlla wore ^ind tbie Stor- 
mont «nd were atenggUng to obtain u tei^o Mtd 100010 foothpld on the oontfneot of 
Atdoa. Jn South Aftrioa tbora la a very peeoUat epueMtetipa wbieh 1 think the 
■ngliih people dU not fully undeiutuud wbM they uineud South Afilea. The Ideal 
whieh tee. South Afrloans have le InlurioBS and dlametrlOoUy oRpoacd to tbohleale 
of the BrItIte Kmplra, Brltieh ,JS«plfp Ideals aije well known. Those are jnstiee 
nil lonnd, eqnlty ail. ruonS and broteerhobd . between oU psoplee oompouing the 
eomnumwialte. In Spnih Afrlea tee fiuutemenral law inolodee the deelvatton: 
*Thetu ebaii be BO equality between white usid eulonred pcrsone in obnrch or 
osa^,* F<w long deeadee the Smite Alfloan whlto, who lo the Boor piudomlnantly 
has had to struRle with tee blaote of Afrlea, and tfaesefore hao tpom hie vuij 
nphelnglBg the notiM that tee blaek man is nneqeal to the white, that be ie born 
only te eervu the white, and that if he will not eerve the while he sbonld be 
«ote|iSl|eil to do io or killed off, When tbeiefoee thd BrItlsii Btnplfe annened SOntb 
Africa wblob rune dean igalnet their own oheAhed Idsnl, BritHh 
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■tateiilieii aoderbook a lerloai xesponBibllitj and they matt have vowed to thea- 
Mlvei that, tt they toaad it neoeiiary to aonex Bonth Africa with thii degrading 
doctrine, running connler even to Ohrietianity, they at ieait were under 'a moral 
obligation to see that this degrading ideal never tta veiled beyond South Africa, that 
it was oonttned to this primitive popnlatlon of Boers, 

Bnt what happened in the case of Kenya? White people from Bonth Africa 
went there, carried their doctrine and reversed the onrrenc which Kenya affairs had 
ran for a long time ; for an Indian aspect had been given to the progress of sfinirs 
in Kenya, which now the Boer was determined to check with a view, Rrat of all, 
to restricting the immigration of the Indians and afterwards, in coarse of time, as 
his power grew, finally to close the doors of Bast Africa to Indians altogether. 

Now, lest yon shonld think that [ am overstating the case, I have brought 
yon a memoraadnm which Qeneral Smate presented to the Imperial Conference. He 
nresented their case and his principal desire was to get repealed that reeolatlon of 
1021 of the Imperial Conference which recommended that Indiane everywhere in the 
Empire should ba granted eqnal rights of cltizanship with any other oJass of His 
Majesty's sabjecte. General Smnts was eo impressed with the Indian case, with the 
dlffioaltles which the Empire wae experiencing in holding together, that he aotnally 
said : ^Althongh it is not possible for me to join, my sympathy is with Mr. Bastri; 
let thle resolntlon go ; 1 do not mind *, provided it does not bind me.’ 

Gen, Bmuts omae forward In 1923 and tells the Conlerenoe ; 'it was a mistake 
of yonrs to have passed that reBolution; you ought now to repeal it'; and he puts 
it on the express ground that equality is an idea foreign to the Empire. Whoever 
thought of equality between people and people in the Empire ? He says so openly; 
and It is worth while for me to read that to you, Bays the Memo:— 

There la no eqnal British citizenship in the Empire, and it ie quite wrong (this 
is the point) for a British subject to claims equality of lighte in any part of the 
Empire to which he has migrated or where he happene to be living. There is no 

indignity at all or affront in the denial of snob equality. Once this ie clearly le- 

oogniaed the stigma above referred to falls away.’ 

There is no equality— eo we will treat Indians as onr inferiors, bnt there is no 
stigma in it and Indiane have no tight to feel It at all. That is the kind of argnment 
that Gen. Smuts addressed to the Conference. Bnt he went further. He attacked 
Mr. Baetri. This is what he said 

' Mr. Bastri by his mission and his speeches has undoubtedly made matters worse; 
ha has for Instance never failed whenever an opportunity presented Itself to attack the 
Indian policy of Bonth Africa and thereby has greatly exasperated public opinion in 
that dominion, already very seneitive on this iasne. In other dominions he baa 

made people alive to the issne— indeed he has largely created it. The claim he 

bag everywhere vigoronsly pressed for equal franchise and rights for Indians over 
the Whole Empire has not only gone further than the local claims of the Indians 
themselves— bnt has tended to raise opposition in quarteis where it did not exist 
before, it la beoanae 1 foresaw this development that 1 did not invite Mr. Bastil 
to indnde Booth < Af ilea In his tours.’ 

This, Mr. Baetri bnmoronsly said, was a testimony of his snooeisfnl work in hla 
last overseas torn. He then oontinoed 

The other day In the Oonnoll of State we passed a reciprocity measure, whlbb 
Dl. Gout fasd persuaded the Assembly to pass last session. It was feared by some 
of onr timid friends in the honse that 11 we enaoted a reoiproelty measure, if we 
veturned blow' tot blow to the whites In the domlcidns, they would be greatly 

Inosnsed and they would do much moM barm and we shonld be seriously Injiiring 

onr position. 1 told them : '1 have known Oen. Ian Bmnts; Gen. Bmuts 1^ certain- 
ly not a timid or a vaoilLating exponent tff white opinion. 1 have met faltn before 

and he bat told me personally that If yon need onr reoipioolty power he would 

never thhe It 111 at all • in fact he expressed surprise that we bad hot dohe it 
already 111 1921.* flete is what he sayi India should be free to deal with 
nathmhls of the dominions on a bails of reoipioeBl treatment and neither on^ her 
part nor on the part of the dominfona oonoerned ehonld there be any resentment dr 
m-fedfslg in the matMr.' 

Ladles and’, gentlemen, permit me to tell ybn one thing i that we were pot the 
first people to throw a stone at, onr neighbonrs In the Ikptxe. We had newsi done 
it befQrp r 'wo ^"sofisred; we bad been hnmiUatedj we had been deeply pained; 
bnt we hefsr hit beok, hoping by onr patienoe, by onr reMgnation^ fay our 
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Ofariatian viitue o( aabmiialop, to convinoa the white tyrant that he waa oontl- 
naally mii'behaving agatnat the law of God and man, it did not pay ni. At laat 
we bate taken one pony atep oC what ia eallad euphemiatically reciprocity, I had 
to eaplaln one thing to my colleagnea the other day, the difflarenoe between reci- 
prooUy and retaliation. It la a out ioua Empire, it la a onrlona political organiaatlon . 
tbla Britiah Gommonwealtb. Cnrianaly are we, heterogeneous people, mixed up 
together in thia wonderful unit, that Inatead of exchanging amenltlea and expresaiona 
of goodwill and preferential dotlea and ao forth, we afaould be engaged in the 
task of exchanging blows and taunta of retaliation Inetead of returning and reci- 
procating kindneaa. We did not make thia Empire. Thoae that made it and tboae 
that kept it in each a condition ought to be ashamed of it. We need not hang down 
onr he^a; we are trying everything, let me tell you, to keep thia Empire together; 
it la the European, the white man m the Dominiona and in plaoea like Sontb Africa 
and East Africa, who Will not tolerate another people in hia houaehold, except they 
be aerfa and alavea and helota— it ia he that la the danger to the Empire. He la the 
wrecker ; we, it anything, are preaervera of the Empire. 

This Empiub— a Bobb EuriBB 

Now they eay, after retueniog from the Kenya miaaion, 1 am a changed man. 
If there ia any Indian who can go through the experioncea through which 1 went in 
connection with thia Kenya miaaion, ft there ia any Indian who conlJ have aeen the 
tbinga that 1 aaw, who oonld have beard the aencimenta whioh I was oompelled to 
hear, who could have experienced the utter lack of TeaponaiblUty that it waa my 
mlafortune to encounter in London during a few woeka of bitter sorrow and anfler- 
iDg, if there ia any such Indian, J think, Ladiea and Gentlemen, moat of na 
should disown him. 1 have changed. Any Indian would have changed. General 
Smnta in another part of hla speech blamed me for using a harsh expreaaion and 

stigmatising thia Empire aa a Boer Empire. It atrikea me aa extraordinary that 

General Smats should be ashamed of It. He abouid be rather prond of it, If I 
said that he waa able to spread hli doctrines and impose hla ideals on the whole 
of the Commonwealth, why does he not take it aa a compliment ? Evidently, be 
felt that he waa in an nnoomfortable position, because 1 was drawing prominent 
attention to the fact that the Kenya decision was oalcnlated and intended to pleaie 
the Boer. He took that very ill, and he blamed mo for it. Bat so long, Ladles 
and Gentlemen, as there is a oolour bar, ao long aa there ia a flrat class ottieenahip 
and a second claas oltlzanabip created in reiponae to the demand of either the Boer 
or the Britlsber who ia not ashamed to follow the Boer, 1 am folly jnatiBed in 
using the expression which I did and discarding the expressioD, the British Commonwealth 

There are many people who think that 1 was quite wrong in stating that the 
Kenya decision was based on a certain amount of fear of the whites In Kenya who 

threatened to rebel. Now that is quite true. It oonld be proved at any time, la 

fact the white Kenyan waa lather prond of it. He came and said: 'We are going 
to light the British Empire.' Well, they talked about it all over the place, the news- 
papers were Inll of articles on that subject, and even a magaalne like the 
Ninetrbmth Cbktubt and a^gb; was quite willing to admit an article in which 
It was openly stated that the white men in Kenya bad arranged everything for a 
rebellion. Well, 1 am not going to detain yon by trying to prove theie facts, Bat 
there is a point In It. There are a number of innocent people here, Englishmen, Bogllsh- 
women, Britishers of all shades, who tell me, * What 7 Do yon want ns serlonily to believe 
that the British Oablcet was afraid of a few thousand whites in Kenya and therefore gave 
an nnjost decision 2 Oh no. it is impostible. We who put down the Germane at a 
tremeuukas cost, do yon mean we are going to be afraid of tbe white Kenyani 2 ' 
Bat what is the logical Inference of snob a claim 7 If yon say and it people be- 
lieve that the Britiah Oabtnet did not give this nnjnst decision out of fear of a 
very tiresome rebellion, what, then, lad them to give us this palpably nnrighteona 
deoieion, whfoh disgraces the Empire and which blackens the name of the British 
nation 2 Why did they sive this decision, then, it not out of fear 2 Are these In- 
nooent people prepared to say that the Bfltlsh Cabinet was Inherently vloious, loved 
Injnstioe more than jnstice. did not eafe for the long oourm oi pledges and pro- 
mtaes to people and Imahed aside wantonly theli own ideals wblofa they bad held 
«nt to other people 2 Oh, 1 prefer the otw alternative, beeauie 1 know It )i In 
aceovdanee with the faote of British histo^, eapeclally of reoent British history. ' 
Lot ns believe It, and 1 would ask you to qellsve it; if yon areloveN of tbe Btltish 
naoM, as 1 am Id eplte of my gnat resentment and texation, if yon are lovers ol 
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the British OAme, never come and tell me that they were not afraid, but loved 
injustioe for its own sake. Lord Olivier, who oiiliolaed the Kenya decision the other 
day, showed a much firmer grasp of the reality. Lord Perl, when 1 was there, specially told 
me: <Now, Ur. daatri, do please moderate your langaage ; do not let yoor mastery of Bn^Usb 
lead you to a fall ; do not generalise. Bspecially, do not mention the words ' eqnal oitizen- 
ebip,' 'eqaality* and things like that. They won't go down. English people don't love 
these abscract eapressions. Now 1 owe to Lord Peel many kindnesses, 1 received 
mocb assistance from him. Bat he took too mnch on himself to advise me that way, 
and I never forgot that the British people are lovers of jnslioe and eqnality all 
over the world. In his lordship's speech at the Imperial Conference I find however 
the word 'eqnality' appearing more than three times. Between the time, therefore, 
that 1 lelt London and the time that this Conference met, a great change had come 
over Lord Peel. 

Jnst as when in the bitter years before 1011, longer than 1 care to recollect, 
Blr. Qandhl and bis brave South Africans undertook a campaign, in the face of 
terrible odds, of passive resistance, jnst as when onr Bengali coantrymen, sore at the 
partition, d^lared a boycott of Britlsb goods finding that everything else failed, jnst 
as on those two occasions we. Moderates and Extremists, title banters and revoln- 
ticnaries, all of ns joined together and said: 'We will stand by these coantrymen 
of onrs. it Is trne they have taken a strong step, bnt what conid the poor men 

do 7 ' Bo have we now to stand by onr Kenya brethren in their sore honr of trial. 

After trying every attempt at pacification, the Congreaa there baa declared non- 
payment of the poll-tax which they consider nninst and Inequitable. What aie we 
going to do 7 Are we going to say to Kenya Indians; ‘We cannot snpporfe yon in 
this extreme measure' 7 1 hope we shall rise, even as we rose on the two memor- 
able occasions 1 have named, 1 hope we shall rise to the fnll height of 
onr nationhood and support our Kenya Indians in their honr of bitter, alas, It 

may be today, losing struggle. Lord flardlnge onoe said to the Biitiah Empire. 

" What coaid the poor Indians do in Sonth Africa, They are perfectly jnstified 
In inaugurating passive resistance. May we expect Lord Reading or the Hon. 
Sir Naraslmha Sarma to declare some day before the session closes : " What could 
the Kenya Indians do ; we are behind them In their refusal to pay the poll tax 7” 
And now, yon may say that some of ni in argnlng this question are going a 
little beyond the proper limits when we say ' Oh ! if we were a Dominion, If only 
we were a Dominion I " and then onr ciitios, not altogether white critics, I mean 
some Indians too, they say; "You must be utterly foolish to talk like that., 
How could it benefit yon, It you were a Dominion, in the struggle against a white 
people 7 Even if yon were completely independent like China and Japan, yen 
could do nothing." 1 do not say we oonid despatch onr army ; 1 do not lay «e 
could fight these people on their own ground ; bnt I do say this, that our rase 
would be advocated on the highest ground , that the Government of India wenid 
not be atia'd to stand out and say, we ore altogether and completely for the 
Indian case. What do you find on the other side 7 The Government of Kenya Is 
entirily at the disposal of the whites of Kenya. The whites of Kenya inie the 

|.roviQoe. The Government of India here pat their finger on their lips and 

say, "Don't say that, lest you displease the other side." And is it likely that we 
shall go to the wall or that we shall come triumphant out of the straggle in 

which the people on the one side have a Government which is constantly afraid 
of the other side, or a Government which completely Identifies Itself with Its own 
people and comes forward and pnts the ease of whites against the black, Africa 
versus India 7 Will Government say In its turn " India not Africa ” 7 I ask yon, 

if we have no snob Government, don't we stand certainly to lose in this straggle 7 

That is the difflcnlty. If we bad a Dominion Government, the Viceroy would speak 

as we wish him to speak to the outer world. Instead, the Viceroy speaks to ns 

as he Is bidden to speak by Lord Peel with the British Cabinet behied him. 

Well, that is why we ask for Dominion statos. We find that, pitted as we are 

against a people who have a Government solidly behind them, prond to stand np 

lor their subjects and not afraid of the British Cabinet, we have a Government 

that go a certain distance— I am not denying it— but then are prevented by 
the constitution, by the fact that they are agents of (be Secretary of State and 
of the British Cabinet, from going ae far as they should. That is the chief 

diflBculty. 

1 have mentioned only one general consideration. Shall I mention to yon two 
points in respect of which onr not being a Dominion is a severe handicap in this 
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«traggl« 7 Do not miflunderarand me. 1 am not qBarrelling with Individoals, but I 
am bound to draw jout attention to thie, nnpleaeing at it maj seem, oh, mightily 
dutatteful as it wonld be to the British liovernment here. We are going to send 
a delegation to fight onr cate with the Colonial Office, Mind yon, yon must dismloB 
all prepossetBions fium yunr mind, and tell me whether you would allow that alle- 
gation to be healed by au Eogl shman, by a white man 7 He may be the Dribkst, 
the most philaoihropic, the moat pluun Christian, he may completely Identity himfeilt 
w th unr ease, Bat do yon expoot him to forget that there are certain things that 
he cannot say and what we should say 7 For example, when driven to the wall, 
we should say to the British Cabinet and to the Colonial Office. 'How dare you 
expect after this decision that we ehonld remain in tbo Empire 7 Do yon expect 
such a good man, — even as Lord Willingdon — to say that tor you ! I'here is almost 
nothing, 1 know, that Lord Wllliogdun wonld not do to npliit anti to rsise India’s 
name. Ii yun do not expect him to say that, it is hard to hnd any Englishman 
lor that position. I go so fat as to say that it is an Indian case, that the bittereic 
fcielmgs are entertained by the Indian people. It is they, then, that should present 
this case before imr adversaries. Why have we not g.ti men hfre who can do that ? 
Have we not got men whose loyalty, whose empire patriotism are unquestioned 7 
it 18 a very difflcnlt offlje fur an Euglislimun. It is an office which we 
ehonld naturally and properly and rightfully hold Assame now we are a Dominion 
fir one miuute, assume that everybody in the Assembly and in the Oonncil of 
Htate was lu a position to exercise iiower— the ubdaI legislative power over the 
('abmet— would they dare go and a‘-k an Eophshman, ineruly bucaasu he hnd 
ailrniuistercd a pruvinoe, to head snob a delegation ? 

The Kenya Native Interest, 

There is another question. You all know that the British Cabinet has decided 
that Kenya shonld be admiuisturcd fur the beuehc of the African native and n c 
lot the beneht ot exbur the white man or the Indian. As ynu know, wo aiicepud 

that (leoisinu with enthnsiasm. We naid that, is the right and the only proper v.cw 

to take of the case. Only we begged the British Cabinet to see acin&lly carried 
• •nt any policy and any measure whiob wonld protect the Alnoaii native. But they 
have now rule! that nur immigiatnm ehonld be cnntrcilled, We will pass by the 
plausibl'i fallai'y, the misleading sophism that they rniploy in dcscribiog it. They 
<lo. not say that the luiiiaus should not oomu ; all that ihty suy is that people who 
follow this profcsBion and that proleesinn and the other profession (only Indians tollow 
these professions) shonld not come ox that they wi.nld be prevented irom coming m. 
bo, while On paper it does not look like racial dlscrlminatlou, it is intended to be 
and It is going to operate as a racial dlBoriminatlon, 

Now, let ns assame that in the interosts of the African native It was neceshary 
to control immigration. 1 will ooDvince any impartial man that far greater danger 

to the African native comes from the British immigrant than from the Indian 

immigrant. Ibe unhappy Indian immigrant Is weak ; they will not protect him ; 
be IB only an economic competitor. The African native hlmsiK could crowd bim 
nut ox be may be told to clear nut, nuless be means to make tronble and shed 
blood and do a hundred other things which I will not mention. Bat yon read 
history. Yon have. read about the way in which the white man, when he cou*os 
CO live amongst black populaliins, among nnoivlllsed peoples, uses his power, bis 
snperior civilisation, his sn^ierior conimand of fighting materials, his snpeiior com- 
mand of the destructive weapons of human warfare. Lynching is not an Indian 

word, is It 2 Weil, digging comes easily to white man. Why, the other day, 

some Kenya Whites, it seems, was shocked at the idea ot anybody preventing him 
from Bugging the African nativi. “What is the African native for and what am 
1 here for 7 That la the way he thinks. I ask yon In all honesty, fxom whom does 
the African native stand to lose more? From the Incian who Is inly a oompiiti- 
tor at the most, who may be told to go any moment, or from the white man 
who goes and stays and tyraunives and exploits and steals land and limbo and 
liberties and refuses to yield them up 7 Is be an easy man to deal with 7 Lvt 
India answer. Only the other day we made a national demand for cur liberties, 
and what answer did we get f When the Englishman is enthroned in power, 

when he commands the purse, when be controls the political liberties of another 

people* when be is established in eoonomio asoeodaney over another people, he do a 
not let go easily. When he does wi.mg, none of hU eompatrtots will say so, while 
he is alive. Bimetime alter, perhaps, a hivloTiao profeising to ransark old llbrarfea 
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and tbe India Offisc recoidt night flay *VOb, he might have done better", but afl 
a rule tbe white man^ eipeolally in paver oTer coloured populationi ii bard to 
diflplace. If the British Cabinet desired to beoome trniteei of the African native 

and therefore want^ people of certain kinds not to oome into bis oountry, if 
there were a bona&do disposition to find the people really baimfnl, really dangerons 
to tbe Colony and kaep them oat, 1 shoald say every time : keep out tbe white man, 

Now there ie only one more word which I shall say before 1 conclude. 4u 
(ollowlng controTersies of this nature you would be sometimes impressed by the 

fact that there are a great number of AugloJodian newspapers here wbo have tbe 

I'alrnesi to allow that tnu Indian caie is good and sound and who sometimes gu 
further and blame the white people of Kenya for their nn-lmperial narrow ontlook; 
and perhaps ynn will think that it is a very satisfactory state of things. I dare 
say wc must be thankful for small meveies in this world ; it li a very good 
thing and L am willing to acknowledge a^-sistanoe and sympathy from what- 

ever qaarter it comes. But allow me to say that 1 have noticed another thing also 
and we must put the two things together. I went through tbe dominions and as 
I described the trans'tional stage in which oar government stands, bow there are 
still large departments of admlnistratixu to accrue to our people, how we are still 
suflerlng irom bad law, from lll-understoitd conditions, they said : "How tiresome of 
these English folks I They have long held India, they always say they are there only for 
the good oi the Indian people ; why don’s they give you silf-government and quietly gu 
bach" ? Now, tbe white people abroad are gnite willing to give yon sympathy when 
yuD 6ght tbe British people here, and this mitish people here are quite willing to give 
yon their sympathy when you fight their white kinsmen abroad. 

The white man teaches ns h iw to defend our liberties and our rights. The 
momeut he is offended, he does not pause to consider, “ What w ill this mao say aud 
what will my government say ” 7 He bits yon stia'ght in the eye, straight ; that is 
what be did when he had a quarrel with poor President Kruger; be did not wait to 
oonvlnoe tbe world. Those that have power are not restrained in their use of it, while 
that have not the power, try to deceive ourselves that this world is governed entirely by 
reason and by jnstioe. There is a certain scope for argument, for adjustment. 

But there ate st^rn limits to tbe operation of these enlightening inflaenoes. Beyond 
that limit our opeiations have to change and assaroe a new phase. Now, ladies and 
.gentlemen, Let me not allow yon to misundeisrand me. 1 will declare exactly what I 
mean. The time for argument, for cool presentation of a case is there. Bnt there 
is also a time when you are expected in this world to use sneh power, as yon 
have, lest it should displease the powers that be, who write themselveB down In 
history as people that do not deserve any power. That is my r> ading of the sitn- 
tioD. I wish this were a different world, 1 wish the war bad lealiy taught ns* 
the Teasons that we thooght we barf all learnt. 1 wish tbe British Empire really 
stood lor those principles of justire and fair play and bnmtin brotherhood of which 
we dreamt a little while ago. Thoie principles and ideals are still there, and perhaps 
the next geueraticn of Indians will live in a time when It is snflBclent to show 
that out cavise is just fur it to prevail. 1 am painfully driven to the oonclusion 
that that time is still to enme* In the meantime we cannot afford to lose tbe 

battle ID Kenya or anywhere in the Empire. But if oocasionally yon hear from me 

advocacy of some measure that may seem to be -of a combative character, ba sure 

it is not actual fighting, for we have not the fighting strength, Wc are essentially 

non'violent, But such as we have, sneb means as we have of eriinring our , sob • 
respect, it is not only weakness, but it is treason to our people, It is betrayal of 
our children not to exercise with due restraint, with due submission to tbe Almighty 
who knows how to judge the right from the wrong and can pnll down the mighty 
from their seats, with due submission to Him, but with a dear oonsciousnm tbac 
in the proBPouttou of our own right, tbe exercise of lawful means, peaceful {I’ressuTe, 
aud obtstllutional power is not only rightful but doubtful. In that consclousutse 
we have to fight out battles. 
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LETTER TO THE VJCEEOY 

Appeal to the Viceroy. 

The following letter was addressed to the Viceroy by the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, dated Bombay, the 29th 
February 1924. 

Your Excellency, 

The Imperial Indian Citizenship Association has rofiained from 
addressing you hitherto during the critical months whicli we h n .) recently 
been passing through with regard to Indians in East and South Afiicii, 
because, we did not wish to make any roriuost or statonicjit that might 
1)0 cither pi-omatuie or embarrassing. But the exti-eino gravity of the 
situation which has now arisen compels us at last to appi'oiioh you. 
For-, as you are aware, the Indian rcsiderrts, both in lOiist and South 
Africa, inspite of their weakness, have been obliged to contemplate 
passive resistance against the acr.umulated wrongs which have Ireerr h©a\>od 
upon them. Our homt goes out to them in their anxiety and sutfering, 
for wc know >vell ironi what wrongs they have sutfered. 

SOUTH AFRICAN CITIZKNSIIIJ*. 

^^"e are aware thrt South Africa is a Self-Governing Donrinion, 
but wc would urge that the coirstitutionil irositiorr put forward with 
regard to Citizer;ship, in answer to General Smuts at the Iruporial 

Conference, should bo fully and car*efu]ly oxarnirrod. It appears to us, 
as an Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, essential to find out wh. 1 l 
constitutes that crtizenshii), and whether the South African Union I’arli.i 
ruont has absolute, or only relative rights, of oxcludirrg from (itizon 

shii) domiciled Indians or Africans who are criually subjects of Ilis 

Majesty King George V along with the British at.d the Dutch. You 
yourself nr d your predecessors, ns Viceroys, have pufriicly declar-od thni 
Indians must hold a status under the Ciowur in no way inferior to 
that of any other of His Majesty’s .subjects within the ICirrpiie, W'c 

would submit that the time has now come to test that declar'ation 
which you have publicly made, by an appeal to His Majesty's Court of 

Justice HO that we may krrow exactly where wo stand. 

At the same time, the clearest possible warning should Ire given 

to the South African Union Parliament, that if satisfaction cannot bn 
obtained through the iirocessos of law for the clear wrong done to 
domiciled Indians, then as a last rosoit the imxJication of the Reciprocity 
Agreeineiit of 1917 (which has been accepted by General Smuts) will 
})e thoroughly examined and exirlored. It should be definitely stated, 
that every action which may be coiibtitutionally taken under' that hit:d- 
iitg Agreement will l)e put into force fi-om the Indian side uiilcas the 
South African Union Parliament is prepared to recede from its present 
iittolerable position. 

M e would point out to Your Excellency that General Smuts’ blank 
refusal to ac/oept either a conference or a diplomatic visit from India 
his been premeditated, delrboi-ate and hrial. This refusal hui now been 
endorsed by General Hei-tzog ai.d Colonel Crosswell who rettresent the 
only t\vo parties in the South African Parliament in opitosition to 
General Smuts. The refusal of General Smuts has therefore }>ecome a 
material South African White decision. Seeing that all parties in India 
are agreed on this rssuo we oak Your Excellency on liehalf of the 
united (people of India to voice a national Indian deorsiott in roturr, 
3Ka) 
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KKNYA SITUATION. 

With regard to the Kenya Bituatioii we would ro-affirm, on behaU 
of our Associatiou, that the proiiouncenient of the White Paper with 
regard to the FranchiHe and the Highlands are altogether unacceptable 
to us. We would ask you to make clear to the present Labour Gov- 
ernment iti England the settled conviction of all parties in India in 
this matter, so that there may be no uncertainty left. We believe that 
you would be fully justified in reporting that there will be no possi- 
bility of a settled place for India within the British Empire until the 
Kenya deciuioi.s on those two issires are altered. On the other hand, 
as an Association we are thankful that the Konya White Paper decisively 
rejei^ts racial sogrogatioii at the very time that the South African Union 
Parliament is seeking to impose it by a “Class Areas Bill.” 

We would suggest that the time has come for the Government of 
India to press for the complete fulfilment in East Africa of all that is 
involved in this rejection of racial segregation. We note with great 
satisfaction that the segregation proposals with regard to Kampala have 
now been countermanded. But we have not yet heard whether the old 
racial segregation customs in Kampala itself, which had most soriou.'sly 
congested the resident IndiaTi population, are still being enforced. These 
old bad customs prevent Indians — even those living in accotdance with 
all modern sanitary requirements— from residing on the more healthy 
upper hill-side, although the ground there is so unoccupied that a golf- 
courso for Europeans has been laid out upon it. The whole Indian 
community is crowded into a small unhealthy ai-ea at the Iwttom of 
the hill on the edge of a malarial swamp. 

We would ask that Indians may be allowed to purchase sites tor 
houses on any pari of the Kampala hill-side so long as they comi>ly 

with all municipal regulations. Wo w^ould claim this both for health 

and sanitary reasons, atfectiiig the European I'csidents themselves, as 

well KB other races. For nothing can be more unhealthy and insanitaiy 
for the whole township area than the present condition. 

VYo have taken Kampala as an example of what is needed to 
carry out fully the principle of the rejection of racial segregation. All 

that has beeu said about it would apply also to other township areas 
both in Uganda and Kenya. 

Under the same general principle, we would urge that steps should 
now be taken after due iiotioe has beeu given to prevent in future 
racial discrimi nation against Indians on the State Railway and Steamer 
services of Kenya and Ugauda. Things had become so bad in this 
respect that at one time the whole of the first-class lavatory accom- 
modation on boai’d the S. S. Clement Hill was reserved exclusively for Euio- 
peans *, and Indians who had paid their full first-class steamer fare were 
informed by notice that they must use the second-class. It was 
also reported to us that Indian cotton merchsnts wei-e not allowed to 
use the upper class steamer accommodation of Ijake Niega. If they 
travelled by water they were obliged to remain in the open flats 
which were towed by the steamers. One cotton merchant w'ho was 
obliged in the course of business to visit his different depots on the 
lake informed us that he was obliged to make the journey by motor 
with endless difficulty and expense, while any European could travel 
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inexpensively and in comfort on the State steamer. Thus the Indian 

trader was penalised commercially on account of his race. Yet the 

same Indian community pays taxes and customs duties which j;o towarrls 
the upkeep of these State steamers. 

Fui-thoimore, we uudorstaiid that at cei-tain inipoi-tant Railway 

.stations bungalows and waiting looms have boon reserv^ for Kiiropeaii 
passengers and that Indians who have paid the same fare as the 
Europeans have been jait to very great iiinonvoiiioiice. Yet the Railway 
is kept up by taxes and customs duties which are paid for by Indians 
as well as by Europeans. 

We would urge at the same time that reproacntatioii should bo 

nnide on behalf of the Afiican xussengers who sulTer the^ same iiieon- 

venioncos as the Indian passengers while paying heavy taxes. The 

X>rosent disgraceful state of the thiid~class cariiagos which are used by 
Indians and Afrievns alike should not be allowed to continue. 

Ill Nairobi, where the rickshaws are a common mode of v/oiwoy- 

aiioe, an invidious racial distinction has boon made. They arc divided, 
nndor the Municiiml Regulations, not into first and second class, but 
into European and Asiatics divisions. On the Railways also, the second 

class compaitmcnts are labelled ‘Asiatic’ and ‘European.’ All such 
racial segregation should now be clearly abandoned. It needs no fresh 
legislation but simiily instruction fiom the Colonial Office in iucoi-daiic-e 

with the princixilo laid down in the White Paxier. 

The Immigration Rill. 

With reforence to the new Draft Immigration Bill for Konya, it is 
our deliberate opinion that such a Bill is not required in the interest 

of the African natives, and also that it would bo racially against the 
Indians when put into daily practice. We would i)oint out that the 
Immigration Officers are coitaiii to be Europoan.s, and that the Advisory 
Board of Three will have a majority of two Europtiaiis against one 
Indian. In the present state of extreme racial tension in Konya it 

would be obviously impo.sHible for the peoi^lo of India tf) have any 

confidence in such officials and in such a Board. Wo believe also that 
the ‘ paramount interests of the natives ’ can lie observed without re- 
course to such a measure of restricted Indian immigration as the 
Xirosent draft Bill inevitaVily involves. 

With regard to ITganda the Government’s Own Economic Report of 
1920 gives an unmistakable verdict in favour of Indian immigration. 
If it be argued, on the other hand, that the Economic C’ommiHsioii for 
whit is now called Kenya gave a hostile verdict against Indian immi- 
gration ill 19 1 9, it must be remembered that the Colonial Office pub- 
licly in the House of Commons dissociated itself fi-om the finding of 
that Commission on the Indian question. No Indian served on that 
Commission and no Indian was called to give evidence. 

Mr. Andrews' Report. 

The evidence on this question has been very carefully oolleoted 
and published in a Repoil m^e to this Association by Mr. ('. F. 
Andrews who went out as our representative and sx^eiit most of his 
time in the study of the economic asi>ects of the subieot. He came to 
the conclusion that the whole problem found a natural and automatic 
solution owing to the fact that, no Indian artisan is abb to live awl 
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support a in East A Erica on a scale of wages which is less 

than three times that which an African aitisan requires, h'or this 
reason alone wherever an African artisan is available he is certain for 
economic reasons to be employed. 

We would point out further, that since the publication of the 
White Paper, the odds against the Indian — whore he might be likely 
to compeiic with the African— have been much more heavily weighted 
by the rise and progress of the ‘ European and African Trades ’ 
Organis.'itioii’ which, under European management and suppoitod by 
Euiopean funds and European public opinion, avowedly ar.d openly 
altimpts to turn out of employment every Iiidiaii whom it can loach 
Mild to substitute an African or a European. Ihings have gone so far 
that ill the absence of a sufficiont number of skilled African aitisan.s 
the Association has sent over and impoited them from the Seychelles 
in Older to oust the Indian. The figures shown reveal the fact that in 
a periorl of four months about (>00 Indians were turned out of oiir 
ployment. In addition to this theio has been a very serious boycott of 
Indian stores, which must in the end injure mateiially other Indians in 
Kenya as well. The immigration figure.^ already show^ a decline in the 
Indian population compared with earlier years. While the T'uioioan 
population in Konya is increasing at a veiy rapid lato, the Indian 

population during the last six j^ars has either remained statioiiaiy or 

else actually dot lined. In these circumstances an Immigration Restriction 
Hill, which can only seriously affect the Indians, bear an obviously racial 
(liaiactcr. Theicfoie, ut such a time of hostile White aggression against 
Indians in Kenya, any iui-ther attempt on the pait of the Kenya Gov- 

cininent (which is dominated by Euiopean interests) to restrict Indian.s 
still fuither appeals to us to be not in accoid with the principles of 
the Kenya White Paper which upholds iinpaitial treatment between the 
laoes. Our coiitention is that the African native interests aio already 

sufficiently safegiuirded and that the progioss of the African native would 

be seriously imperilled if the number of Indians in East Africa were 
still fuither diminished. We would point out to the undoubted fact that 
the gieat cotton belt in North Uganda and the Koudau province is 
being opened up with such success chiefly owing to the intrepid advance 
of Indian tradois into malaiial districts where i.o Euiopean could penetrate. 
The Iidiaii is still doing pioneer work in establkhing among African 
i atives, who are emerging from savagery, the conditioi.s of trade and baiter. 

We !i!0 thankful to note that the Government of India are satisfied 
that they have received from the Colonial Office a definite promise that 
the Draft Bill will bo held up until the Committee sent from India 

has time to discuss it with the Colonial Office itself. We trust that 
there will lie no mistake or misiii deistai ding on this point. 

British Guiana Deputation 

With legal d to the British Gu’aiH Deputation we are stiongly 
opposed to any scheme of reoiiiitirg iii ian labour for the Colonies, 
1^0 long as the conditions which made the Kenya wiong possible continue 
t(> exist. Wo would, in (onclusior, lefer to the scai dal of the Fiji 
l^oll-tax, w'hich has\ been adversely coirmeiited on by many leading 
Kuiopeaiis including the Fev. R. Piper of Ijantoka. Wo would urge its 

inini^iate cancelling on the ground that it is an altogether iniquitous tax. 



Indians in East Africa 

Early History 

The way in which insults and humiliations have come more and 
moie to be showered on the heads of the Indian Settlers in Keiiya in 
recent years will be found chronicled in previous issues of the Indian 
Annual HtgiaUr. On the question of the Highlands and Segregation^ 
the climax was reached in July last when the Imperial Government 
was compelled to yield to the threat of an armed rebellion by the Konya 
Whites and issued the infamous White Paper. And at the last Imperial 
Conference, when Sir Tei Eahadur Saitru proposed a Committee of Enquiry 
to go into the question of equality of status in the Colonies, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the then Colonial Secretary, made it clear that the Konya Indiau 
question was finally settled in that White Paper and could not be re-opened. 
At the time that the White Paper was issued there was porsistojit talk of 
lijLhteiiing up the Immigration law, for the White Settlors knew that unles-s 
they forced through the Immigration lestiictions before the Sapru Com- 
mittee sat aiid while their rebellious threat continued to take effect, they could 
I ot achieve their aim. The White Paper itself gave the cue to the Governor 
of Kenya, and he was asked to take into his views, while framing the 
bill, not only conditions of Kenya but also those of the neighbouring 
teiritprios of Uganda and Tanganayika. In April last when the Kt. 
Hon. Mr. Sastii was heading the Kenya Indian Delegation tt) Englaiidr 
he said at aii informal conference with the Impeiial Indiun Citizenship 
Association that however much they might compromise in other matters, they 
could not yield at all on the question of immigration. Iho right of 
unrestricted immigration from Ir.dia to Konya v as vital not only to the 
Indian settlers who have made the Colony their home, but also to India in 
asserting her right to equal status in all parts of the Empire. Even the Govern- 
ment of India professed at the time w'heii the White Paper was issued 
that at least the immigration question was not lost, and that before that 
question was raised the Govt, would take proper precautions beforehand. 
But all to no avail. 

In the month of October last the Kenya Governraent yiassed the 
Customs Tariff Act whereby the Indian trade was haid hit. The duties 
on rations and unbleached piece-goods which used to go from India and 
formed the main business of the Indians were phenomenally increased while 
duties on articles of luxury were reduced. Even the commodities of daily 
use by the Natives and Indians were greatly taxed. 

Oil November 23id, 1923 the Kenya Official Gazette published the 
Bill tq consolidate and regulate immigration and employment in the Colony. 
At the top of the Bill a note was appended stating that the bill was 
published subject to the approval of the ^Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, but it was long known that formal consent of the Colonial 
office, had already been secured. The Uganda Govorrimoijt followed in 
the trail and published the Identity Card Bill with almost the same object, 
namely, to isolate the Indian settlers first, and then conveniently to reduce 
them to helotry. It w as also understood that the Ugar.da and Tanganayika 
Governments were going to pass similar measure as soon as the Kenya Immi-- 
gration bill became law\ Ihe full text of the Bill is given lielow. 
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The Kenya Immigration Bill 

The iollowing is the full Uzl of the Bill enliiled 'Ao Ordioence to Conioli- 
dele end Regulete Immigrslion and Employment in the Colony end Protector- 
ate of Keoya’ pjhiithed ii the Kenyi Gazette on Nov. 23rd. 1923. 

WHEBBaS it is desirable to provide for the peace, good order end development 
of the Colony and for the parpoees of rednoing and prewaUng onemplojment, 

^nd whereas it is the duty of the Government to safeguard the interests of 
the Africa 1 naM^es of the Colony and to assare their progress and the continued 
improvement of their material welfare, 

And whereas it is desired fully to Implement the policy declared in the memo- 
randa m preeented by His Majesty's Government to Parliament relating to Indians in 
Kenya and dated the 23rd day of Jnly in the year of our Lord 11*23, 

Be It therefore enacted by the Governor of the Colony of Kenya with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof : — 

1. This Ordioance may be cited as *Tbe Immigrants Begnlation and Employ- 
ment Ordinance, 1323.' 

2. In this Ordinance the following terms shall have the respective meanings 
hereby aoslgned to them, unless 'the context otherwise requires ‘Colony* shall mean 
the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. ‘Immigration and Employment Offloec* shall 
mean a Principal or ao Assistant immigration and Bmpluymeut Officer appointed 
for the purposes of this Ordinance ; 

‘Principal Immigration and Employment Officer' shall mean the Officer appointed 
for the administration and execution of this Ordinance. 

3. This Ordinance shall not apply to : 

(a) The officers and crews of His Majesty's Navy or of the fleet of any friendly 
^power. (b) Any member of His Majesty's Military forces. 

(c) Any person duly accredited to the Colony by or nnder the anlhority |i)f the 
Imperial or any other Government. 

(d) Any person, the subject of a Foreign Power having treaty rights within 
the Dominions of the Sultan of Zaneibar, who is not a prohibited immigrant nnder 
section 5 of this Ordinance and who IS posseBsed of a guarantee in ibe fuim set out m 
flcbedule A of this Ordinance signed by the Local Oonsnlar representative of snoh power. 

(e) The wife and any child appearing to an Immigration and Employment 

Offlopx to be under the age of sixteen, of a person not being a prohibited immi- 
grant, provided they ore not themselves prohibited immigrants under enb-clauses (b), 
( 0)1 (^)> (<^)> (0i or (g) of snb-section (1) of section 5 of this Ordinance, and 
provided further that any idiot or inaaue person or any person who la otherwise 

physically afficted may, in case he or a person accompanying him or some diher 
person give aecnrlty to the satisfaction of the immigration aod Employment Officer 
for his permanent support in the C'oluny or for bia removal iberelorm whenever le- 
qnired by the Governor-in-Counoil, be permitted to enter the Colony, (f) Any person 
wbo shall satisfy an Immigration and Employment Cfflcer that he has been foroieily 

domiciled in the Colony or has been resident therein for a total period of not less 

than five years and that he does not come within the meaning of Enb-clauiea 
(b), (a), (d), (f), (f), or (g) of enb-section (1) of section 6 of Ible Ordinance. 

4. Any person desiring to enter the Uolony aball, before being allowed to do 
60 , appear before an Immigration and Employment Officer who shall after inch 
examination as he may consider necessary, intorm snob person and the master ot 
the vessel, ii any, which has conveyed him to the Colony whether he is a pro- 
hibited immigrant or not. Provided that if such person withholds or conceals irum 
such officer any fact or Information which would bring such peison within ai>y of 
the olaises of the prohibited immlgrantg defined in section 6 of this Ordlnann, he 
shall be detmed to have oontraveued this Ordinance. Provided Inrther that whtu 
.a person enters the Colony from adjoining territory oi from Arabia, Ibe Uesldent 
or District Oommissioner or the Officer discharging the duties of a Ueeident or Disiriit 
Commissioner at the place of entry, shall have all the powers vested in an Immi- 
gration and Employment Officer nnder this Ordinance, 

When an Immigrant is permitted to enter the Colony be sball be given a 
certificate by the Immigration and Employment Officer, 

6. (1) ’The Immigration into the Colony by land or si a is prohibited of any 
person, hereinafter called a “ prohibited immigrant ", being or appearing to be of 
uny of the oJaises^ defined in any of the following cases 
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(a) Any penoB without Tisiblh means of support or any person who Is likely 
to beoome a pauper nr a pnbho charge, (b) any idiot or insaue person. 

(0) Any ptfson snflering from a loathsome or a daogerons ojntagioua disease or 
from trachoma. 

(d) Any person who, not having a free pardon, has b^en convicted In any 

oonntry other than the Colony of mcrder or any oflmoe f^ir which a sentence uf 

Imprisonment has been passed for any term, ami who by reason of the oironmslaaces 
connected therewith is deemed to be an undesirable immigrant, but this proniion 
shall not apply tj offences of a political character not involving moral tnrpitnde, 

(e) Any prostitute, and any person living or receiving or who may have Jived 
on or received any part of the proceeds of the prostitntiuii of others, 

(f) Any person deemed by an immigration and Employment Ofliier to be an 
undesirable immigrant in oonseqnenoe of the information or advice received from 
any Secretary of State or Colonial Minifter, or through official or diplomatic channels 
or any Uinistei of a Foreign Country, or from any other trusted source. 

(g) Any person who has been ordered to leave the Colony. 

(2) Any person aggrieved at the decision of an Immigration and Employment 

Officer to classify him as a prohibited immigiant under sub-iootlon (1) of this sectioo 
may aopeal irom such decieion to the Qovernor-in-council provided that the deter- 
mination of such appeal shall in no way limit or restrict the powers conferred by sections 
7, 18 and 19 of this Ordioance. 

6. There shall be established a Department of the Oovernment to be known 
as “The Immigration and Employment Department." 

7. Any person convicted by any court, within a period of five years from the 
date of entering the Colony, of murder or an offence involving moral tnrpltade for 
whu h the court has power to impose imprisonment shall be liable to be dealt with 
as a prohibittd immigrant, and the Qovemor may, if he thinks nt, make an order 
requiring such person to leave the Cilony within a time fixid by the order, and 
then after to remain cut of the Colony. 

8. Any intending immigrant who has not bsen granted permission to enter the 
Colony may be detained in such place and under such terms and conditions as the 
Gbvernor-in-Connoil may by rule prescribe. 

9. (I) There shall be established in Nairobi an [mm gration and Employment 
Board which shall Instruct the Imm'gratiou and Kinploymeoc Officer with regard to 
ecoDomio requirements of the OoUny. 

(2) Bueh Immigration and Empliyment Board shall be conatitnted of sacb 
persiins as the Governor may appoint and shall include - 

(a) The Chief Native Commissioner or other ifficer of ihe Native Affairs Depart 
menc representing the Interests of the African natives of the Colony, (b) A Enropean 
who shall be a member of the Esecutive Council or of the Legislative Conncil. 
(c) A representative of the Indian community. 

10. The Immigration and Employment Department shall collect and record all 
Information and reports as to labonr riquirements of the Colony. 

11. Any person in the Colony desiring to bring into the Colony a person to 
work as uleik, saleaman, artisan or other employee from ontside the Colony shall 
first satisfy tbe Immigration and Employment Officer that be cannot obtain In the 
Colony an employee suitable for tbe work and the Immigration and Employment 
Offioei is BO satisfied that the leqaircments as laid down by tbe Board will to met 
eball iisne a certificate and on the production of sneh certificate shall eitmpt tbe immigrant 
named therein from the operations of clause (a) of seollun 6(1) of this Ordinance. 

12. (1) An Immigrant who arrives in the Colony without a certificate as provided 
for in tbe last preceeding sfctlnn ami who is noable to satisfy the ImmigTatlon 
and Employment Officer that be is entitled to enter the Colony under section 8 
or that he is not a prohibited immigrant under section 5 of this Ordinance shall 
not to allowed to enter the Colony unless be ran satisfy the Immigration and 
Employment Officer that he is a desirablo Immigrant or nuless to can prove to tbe 
eatisFaction of the Immigration and Employment Officer that he is assured of 
employment or that bis services are mjcussary for the economic reqalrements of the Colony. 

(2) If the immigrant alleges that be la aiiured of ecuployment tbe a Irgation 
must to corroborated by the prospective employer, who, if he has not already 
obtained a oeitiflcate prtaonbad by Seotion 11 must satisfy tbe Immlgratipu and 
Employment Officer of the matters prescribed by that Becticn and take ont a certifl> 
cate ae required by Beotlon 11 and tbe immigrant shall not be allowed to enter the 
Colony in tbe absence of such corroboration and certificate. 
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13, (1) When an Intending immigraDt not othstviie entitled to enter the Colon/ In^^ 
formi the 1. & E). Officer that it ii hie intention to carry on any traie, baiinepB or oooopa- 
tion (other than the practice of a learned profeieion In which he la properly qnalified) he 
shall give snoh information to the offijer av be may reqnlre and the offloer shall satisfy bim- 
sell that the requirements laid down by the Board wilt be met and that there is an opening 
tor such traie, basmess or oecnpation, and that ic is in the interest of the African natives of 
the Colony that such trade, business or occupation shonld be undertaken by the intending 
immigrant and only on the offioei being so satistied shsll snoh immigrant be allowed to enter 
the Colony. (2) It the officer Is satisfied that there Is no such opening or that the ezeroiso of 
euoh traie business or ocoapatioq would bj injurlons tj the Interests of the natives of tbo 
Colon/i such intending immigrant shall ba regarded as a prohibited immigrant. Provideil 
that if the intending immigrant under this Section proves to the BatiBfa;:tiou of the officer by 
the production of the partnership deed or agreement that he is a partner in any ezisting 
trade, business or occupation and it the officer is satisfied that the {lartionlar partnership, 
trade, boslnesB or oconpation is of good repnte and if the intending immigrant is uut 
otherwise a prohibited immigrant, such immigrant may ba allowed to enter the Colony. 

11. If any person who had entered the Colony to serve nnder a contract providing that 
the servant shall leave the Colony ac its conclnsion, tails to leave the Colony after qoitling 
the said seivioe, he may be treated as if he were a prohibited immigrant. 

15. (1) Unj employer who has engaged servants nnder Euoh a contract as is mentioned 
in the preceding Section and who shalL relnsa or neglect to carry ont the provisions of sneh 
contraot in regard to the passage ot such servants shall be deemed to have committed an 
offence and shall be punishable on conviotion with a fine not exceeding £500 or impriHuu- 
ment of either description lor a term not exceeding twelve months or to both saob hne amt 
imprisonment. (2) Any person Inducing another co enter the Colony nnder a contract ot 
employment ehall bj liable to all the expense ot deportation ot the employee shonld he bj or 
become a prohibited immigrant, notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the contract 
between the parties to the said contract. (3) Any person inducing another to enter tbe 
Colony under a contract of employment, shall, before the arrival of tbe employee, luroisb a 
true copy of tbe contract or of tbe correspondence forming tbe contract to the Principal 
immigration and Employment Officer. 

16. Any person applying for admission into the Colony may at the disorttion ot 
the I. & E. Officer be required to comply with the following provisions 

(a) He ehall before entering the Colony give security saffioiout to indemnify I be Oovt-in- 
ment against the expenses likely to be incurred in sending btm and bis family back to 
'Che port from whlob he sailed and against the expenses likely to bo incurred In deiainiug 
him or his family (if any) pending tbe determination of whether or not be may enter 
tbe Colony. Snch security shall at the option of tbe intending immigrant be ; — 
(1) A cash deposit of a sum representing such expenses as aforesaid as may be determined 
by the 1, & B. Officer, nr, (li) A b^nd which need not be nnder seal with such snretles as 
shall satisfy the I. & E. Offioor in such sum as may have been determined as aforesaid. 

(b) He shall therenpon be perrnitted to tutex tbe Colony, and shall, If reqnircd by 
the 1. A B. Offloer within one wetk thereafter, satisfy snoh officer, by sneb proof as snon 
officer may consider necessary in the circnmstnnceB ot each partirnlar case, that he is 
not a prohibited immigrant, (r) If be shall not satisfy Euch officer as aforesaid he shall 
be deportid as soon as possible thereafter and returned to bis port of rrobarkation, Th« cost 
of inch deportation shall bedefjayed out of Ibe amt nut deposited by him or secured by 
bond as aforetaid. It a bond has been given tbe amonul oi the bond shall be forfeited to the 
Government ai.d may be recovered by suit in the Court of a Uagtstrato of tbe First ClaES. 
Any balance ot money remaining over after such costs of re[ atriation and detention have 
been defrayed, shall be paid to the person who made tbe cash deposit, or in the ease of sneb 
costs batnp paid out of tbe proceede ot a lorfeittd bond tbe balance shall be paid into tbe 
court In which the bond was loiieiied and the court shall dislribnte the said balance 
among the persons from whom the amount of the bond was recovered in proportion to 
tbe amonnt recovered from each of such persons. (ii) If he shall an satisfy snch officer 
as aforetaid he Bhall be permitted to remain in the Colony, (e) Ifhesbsli be so permittid 
to remain In the Oniony as aforesaid snch i fficer shall retain the amonni deposited by bloi 
as aforesaid for a period not ixceeding one year from the date of snch deposit. (I) Eotwilh 
standing anything contained In sab'section (d) hereof, be may be deported in the manner 
preeorit»d in sub-section (n) hereof, if within a period of three yiais from tbe date of hie 
entering tbe Colony be shall be shown to be a prohibited Immlgiant as aforeeaid, Snch 
depoitation shall be ordered by a Magistrate empowered to bold a subordinate Court of the 
Firil (JlaaS, in case of any person entering the Colony under this ticction no llab lity si all 
attach to the owners of the vessel in which be may have arrived at any port of tbe Colony. 
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17. A.a 7 Police offl'.ar or I. dc B offiser(ar, it the immigrant attempts to enter th 
Ciihny from any aljoiamg territory or from Arabia, tbo Dietriot or Bisideat Oommiaeione 
within whose jutiaiiction the place of entry li) ahalt aabject to the provialone herelnafte' 
contained prevent any prohibited imiii}(ran6 from entering the Col my by land or aea. 

18. Any prohibited immigrant making hia way into or being found within the Colonj 
ehall be deemed to have oentraroned thia Ordinance. Any person convicted nnder thi 
Saotton may bj deported and ahall In addition bj liable to Buffer impriaonment of clthe 
description for a period not exceeding aix months. Provided that such imprlaonment ahal 
cease if and whan arraagements are made tor the deportation of the offender from th( 
Oulmy, Provided farther that if such immigrant does not prove to the satisfaction of th< 
magistrate that ha entered the Colony with the permisson of an Officer he shall be deported. 

19. (1) No person who cornea within the definition of a prohibited immigrant shall b( 
released from the operation of this Ordiance or allowed to bo or remain in the Colony merelj 
because he has not been notified not to land or bacanse he may have bien altowcd to lane 
throngh oversight or throngh want of knowledge that he was a prohibited immigrant. (2 
Proof adduced within three years to the satisfaction of the Uoveraor>in>Ooancil alter anj 
person has entered the Colony that he is one of any of the Classes whoso entry is prohibitec 
shall be sufficient evidence that each parson was a prohibited Immigrant and such peisoi 
shall be liable then to ba dealt with as a prohibited immigrant, 

20 If there shall b 1 reaionabla causa to saspeot that any person has oontrasened thii 
Ordinanca^ anl if in oriar to prevent jnstioefrom bdng defeated It Is neoessary to arrest suet 
person immediately, it shall ba lawful for any Immigration and Employment Officer o 
Folioa Officer to arrest sn ah person forthwith withont having a warrant for that parposc 
and he shall ba required to bring anch person bafore a Magistrate as soon as may be, 0 
should the vessel from which snob person has landed ba on the point of departure, then 
unless snob person shall demand to ba taken bafora a Magistrate, he may be handed over ti 
the custody of the master of the vessel who shall ba obliged to receive and keep him on board 

21. The Governor may authorise the Principal I. A E Officer to make a contract witi 
the master, owners, or agent of any vessel for the conveyance of any prohibited immlgran 
found in the Colony to a port in or near to snob immigrant’s country of birth and any sucl 
immigrant with his personal effects may ba placed by police officer on board snoh vessel. 

22. Any Immigration anl Eoaplnyoient Officer shall for the purpose of this Ordinano 
bi empowered to board as often as may ba neoessary alt vessels entering Inward at any por 
of the Colony la the performance of bis duties under this Ordinance. 

23 (1) The Master of a vessel arriving In any port of the Colony shall upon biiin( 
thereto reqaasted by an f. A E. Officer at each port farnish to him a list m duplicate signec 
by himself of all passengers and other persons on b3ard snob vessel at the time of his arriva 
in the Colony n)t forming a portion of the regn'ar crew of such vessel. (2) The owner ni 
agent of a vessel leaving any pirt in the Coliny shall upon bdng thereto requested bj 
Offioerat sash port furnish to him a list in dnpUcata signad by himself of a'l passenger! 
and other persons bo leaving in and not forming a portion of tha regular crew of such vessel 

24. The Master of a vessel shall if required thereto prior to hia departure from port 
produce his articles and master his crew and if it be found that any person named in the 
Article who In the ouinioa of an I A B, Offiser would b3 a prohibited Immigraut is not ther 
oresent, snch person shall bj deemed to have entered the Colony contrary to this Ordinanoi 
bat the master and agents of sn ih vessd, provided they have ma Iq proper provision to preven 
desertion, shall n it bj responsible for any contravention of the provisioas of this section. 

23. Should the maiter of a vessel change any member of his crew or stow-away or extra 
hand before a court with a enme or offence committed at some time prior to the arrival 0 
or during the stay of such vessel in port, the Magistrate may at the request of an Immigra 
tlon and Employment 0111 ler and on representation by such officer that the accused is 1 
prohibited Immigrant, iu awarding ponishment, order that, on expiry of the sentence or 01 
the sooner readiness of snob vessel to proceed to sen the prisoner be taken from jail anr 
oendnoted fn onstody abroad snch vessel for oonveyanoe away from the Colony, Anj 
person contemplated by this seotion brought before a Magistrate and discharged shall bj 
order of the Magistrate have to b: immediately conveyed back to snch vessel. An ordei 
shall not bj made andec this section in any case in which the Magistrate deems the crinM 
of offence proper for trial In His Majesty's Supreme Conrt of Kenya. 

26. Whenever it shall bs deemsd necessary for the eff jOtivo carrying out of bis Ordlnanei 
to regnlate interconrse from the shore with any vessel in a port having on board any prohl 
bited immigrant, the principal Immigration and Employment officer may take such itepi 
with the approval of the Governor as may appear proper on that behalf. 

27. Th 4 Master and owner of any vetiel from which a prohibited Immlgrnni 
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may be laniled or may land iball be liable jointly aad Mverally (o a penalty 

not ezoeediug £ 160 aad not lees than £60 m respeot ot eaoh each probibiced 

immigrant landed or who may land aad eooh Fessei may be refaeed a olearaaoe 
outwards until any penalty incurred has been paid and until provision bas been 
made by the master to the satistaotion of the rnnoipal Immigration and Employ- 
ment Officer for the conveyance out of the Oolony of each prohibited immigrant who 
may have been so landed, and such vessel may be made attachable by a decree ot 
His hfajesty’s Supreme Court of Kenya In satisfaction of penalty imposed under this 
Section . 

Tbe word ‘‘Ckaranoti" as used in the Ordinance inoJades all the docamtuta 
ordinarily irsaod by tbe Gommissioner of Customs to a vessel about to leave the 
port, iocludiug the document known as tbe bill of Hialtb. 

28. Any person being a prohibited immigrant wubiu the mtaning of this 
OMinanoe may apply to an immigration .aad Employment Officer lor a pass to 
enter the Colony tor a temporary visit or for the purpose ot embarking at a poit 
in the Colony lor some other oonutry. dnob passes shall be known as "Visiting ' 
aod ‘‘Embaikat'on passes,” respectively, and shall be in tbe form prescribed by ttie 
rules made under tbe Ordinance. 

2'J. The applicant shall attend before an Immigration and Employment Officer 
and shall answer all such qaesiions ai such officer may pat fur tbe purpose of 
deciding whether a pass ought to be gtaice*! and shall deposit with snch otli.:er : — 

(a) For a visiting pass the sum of £16 with an additional snm of £15 where the 
pass includes tbe wife and children ot tbe applicant. 

(b) Eor an embaikaiion pass the sum of £15 for each adult ami £10 lur 
each child. 

rbo word ”chilii” as used in this and the succeeding sections, means a person 
appearing to snob Office to be under the age ot sixteen years. 

6U. Except in the case ot a person acoorapaated by his wife and cbildr u a 

separate pass shall bj required for each person seeking to enter tbe Cujony tor the 

purpose of a visit or for embarking. 

81. No person shall be entitled as of right to obtain a visiting pass or an 

embaikUiou pass, ami an Immigration and Employment Officer appointed to istue 
passes shall have tbe disuietion to grant or relnse any snob pass, subject, btiwever, 
to auy flireciion which may be given him by me Principal Immigraci. u and 

Employment Officer or by Ibu Quvernor. 

82. A visuiug pass shall be bufflcieut aatbority (ot the person or peisous named 
therein to enter ibe Colony and to remain there during tbe period seated in such 
pass. Bach period ordinarily shall not exceed twenty-one days ; but auy immigia- 
tioD and Employmeuc Officer appointed under tbe Ordmaiioe may for enfficieuc 
reason appearing, extend the period from time to time by an endorserauLt on suen 
pass. Mu extension shall be made for mure than fonrteen days at a time, and no 
such pass shall be extended beyond six weeks from tbe date thereof except with the 
consent of the Governor. 

83. The money deposited fur a visiting pais bball be returneii to tbe depositor 
upon tbe past-bolder qnltlng tbe Colony within the time named lu feuuh pass ur any 
extension thereof. 

31. An embirkation pass shall be sufficient authority for tb-j person or persons 
nameil therein to enter the Colony and c> proceed wnh all reas^nab.e speed to the 
port spec bed therein for tbe purpose of embaiking by tbe flist ava table opportaaity 
tor tbe destination stated m such pass, 

85. An embarkation pass sbait nut be extended save by the Principal Immi- 
gration and Employment Officer for luffioient canse to him appearing, 

86. Tbe money deposited for an embarkation pass shall be at oure applied on 
the application of tbe person to whom it was granted and so far as the sum shall 
suffice fur tbe purpose of obfalmug a passage tor ibe person or persons named lu 
such pass to the specified place of destinaiiuu. Auy balance of tbe money deposlUd 
nhall be retaroed to the depusitur upon bis embarkation or may In the discretion ot 
the Immigration and Employment Officer be exieutiud in auy other necussary or 
, proper manner as desired by tbe depositor. 

37. Any person being a prohibited immigrant witbm the miamug of the Ordinance 
who shall enter the Colony in pursuance of a visitiug pass or an embarkation pass, 
who staall remain at tbe Colony beyond tbe time allowed by such pass, or allow auy 
franduli'nt use to be made of It, shall be deemed to have coutraviueil this O'dioance 
and shall upon ciAivlctlou suffer lorfeltnre of tbe amount cte| otlteU by him aud may 
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b 3 aeoteaoed to BuSet imprlioamaat of either deicription for a period not oxoeeding 
ric Bijathi. Provided that anob UDorlBonnent ibaU cea^e and when the arranrementa 
are made for the diportation of an ib peraon iMm the Oolony. 

38. Tho peraon appearing to an Im migration and Bmpliyment Officer under this 
Ordinanoe to bi over the age of aistean yeare ahali bi regarded ai an ainlt for the purpose 
of thii Ordinanoe. 

39, Any peraon who aball by falaa Hjolaration obtain either for himaelf or fui 
another psraon, either or b}ch of whim, bung not entitled thereto, any oectiflcate 01 
dooumsnt intended to aecure the entry Into the Colony of any peraon in breach ol 
the ProviBiona of this Ordinance and any peraon who may fraudulently nie any 
enoh oertlfloate or other document ahalt ba guilty ol a contravention of tbla Ordinance. 

40. The loUowIng ahali be contra ventiona of thia Ordinanoe : — 

<a) Aaiiating any prohibited immigrant to enter the Oolony, or knowingly 
baing a party to the introdnotion of any peraon of the olaaa (c) of Seotion 6 
hereof, (b) Aiding or abetting a prohibited immigrant or any other paraon in any 
contravention of thia Ordinance or ol any Kiilda for the time baiog pnbllabed 
hereunder, (c) Baaiatlng or obstrnotlag directly or inditeotly any Immigration and 
Employment Officer In the exeention of hla dnty. (d) Wilfnliy dlaobeying or dia- 
regarding any obligation impoaed by or any lawful order made under thia Ordmanee 
or the Rulea tor tha time bung publiab^ hereunder. 

41. Every paraon gmlty of a oontravention ol thia OrJinaDoe or ol any Rule 
tor the time being pnbliahsd hereunder ahali, where ni penalty la expreaaly impoaed, 
ba liable to a fine nit ezaeeding £7S or to impeiaonmant of other deacription for 
a period not exceeding aix mintha or he m\y bi aentenoed to bith such line ani 
impriaonmant. Ha may ba farther required to pay all oiata of maintenauca and ohargaa 
for repatriation incurred by the Givarnment on acaouat of himsalf or of auy peraon 
unlawfully brought into tha Colony by him. 

42, Any penalty Inaucrad by the matter of a veaaal shall ba paid before Buch 

vevael'a olearanoa la graital. Notice in writing by the Immigration and Employment 
Offiier to the CommiajionBr of OuBtoms of any claim against the master, owners 
or agents of such vaaael tor a penalty shall be a auffisient anthority to him to 
refuBa such vajaers clearauca natll auoh order la withdrawn or set aside by tha 
'<rder of a Court, Such a notice to tha Port Captain or Port Offieer shall ba 
authority to him to refuse to take auch veasel or allow it to ge outaide the port 
ti aoy outer ancherngs. Wueu such notice la given such Immlgratiou and Empioy- 
msnt Offijer ahali with all apeel inform the principal Immigration aid Employment 
offi ler and take all aueh steps ai may ba neoeasary in order that proceedings in 

respect of the contravention miy be constitated without loaa ol time. 

43. Td6 eufoToemeDt of any mouey penalty may be either by criminal proae- 

oullon or by civil action at the inatanoe of au Immigratioa and Employment 

Offijsr. All contraventions of this Ordinance or ol th) Rulea for the tims being 
published hereuuder for which no special punishment la awarded or for which no 
greater punishment thau a peualty of £150 or Imprisonment ol either desoriptton is 
impoaed, ahali be oogniaable la any subordinate Court ol the first oiasa which may 
in respect of any aueh oeatraveotioa impose a penalty or puaishmanb rip to 

the limits. Bach Imprisonment may in any orimlnal prosecution be awarded 

either abiolutely or in default of the payment or a penalty. Notwithstauling tha 
firegoing proviaion any auberdlnate Court of tha first olaia having jurladiotioa at 
aiy port where a vessel is d-italned nadar authoTity of his Ordinance aball have 
juriadiction of any civil suit wherein a penalty not exceeding £750 is claimed from 
r,hj master or owners or agents of anoh veasel. 

44, An appeal ahali lie to the Qovernor>io-Oonnoil from any deoiaion of the 
[mmigratioo ani Enploymsut Officer, or psrson authorised to act aa anoh. 

46. Contravention of Sections 16, 17, 19, 23, 24 and 42 aball be oflanoei oogntaabla 
to the police. 

46. The Ordinanoe mentioned in aohednle B of thia Ordinanoe are herewitii 
repealed. 

47. The Oovernor may from time to time with the sanction of tha Secretary 
of State make Bales lor the better carrying ont of tha provisions of this Ordinanoe, 
and for fixing fees to ba paid lor aoy aervtoea rendered In reipaot ol the proviaiona 
of thU Ordinance. 

48. Until other proviatfini la made In that^ bjhall all Rulea mate nuder the 
Immigration Rsatriotlon Ordinanoe. 1903, or any a'meadmsats thereof shall be deemed 
t) b] and ahali have tha defect ol BigaUtioas mala nnier thia Ordinance. 
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The Indian Agitation 

tho publication of the Bill pTotests began to pour in from 
every corner of the country. The Indians protested violently, as the 
bill was clearly directed against theiu^ while many White settlers protested 
agaii'-st the restrictions imposed upon employers to engage clerhs etc. 
One White Settlers’ paper even went so far ns to ask the authorities 
to dose tho door of the Colony to Irdians outright. Tho Mombasa 
Ji’dirtii Merchants' Chamber sent a strong represei.tation to the Govern- 
meijt protesting against the attempt made to restrict and ultimately 
piohibit tho entry of Irdian trading interests. The Mombasa Indians at 
ii moss meeting held on December f»th last declared that the safeguard- 
ing of the African Natives’ interest was only a guise to stamp out the 
Ir diari settlers and cabled to tho Govt, of Iiidia to approach the Colonial 
Office to stop the introduction of the measure. The Indian papers ol 
Kenya, tho “Daily Advertiser” and the “Demoeiat”, wrote strong articles 
against tho bill ai.d exposed tho hollowness of the pretensior.s of the 
Whites to safeguard Native interests. The general feeling of the Indraris 
ran very high. The Executive Committee of the local Indian Congress 
risked the liidi&ii members of tho Kenya Executive Council and tlu' 
Legislatuic to resign forthwith and cabled to Ii.dia for help. It asked 
the National Congress, to sei.d over some loaders in India to preside 
over' ar d hold tho East Africa Indian Congress at Mombasa and direct 
the form of cireotivo protest that should be made under the circumstances. 

The East Africa Indian Congress 

Accor diiiglj Mrs. Naidu aid Mr. Benarsidas Chaturvedi from the 
National Congress ai.d Mr. H. G. Vap.e of the Sorvaiits of India went 
over to Mombasa in .iar.uaiy last. The East African Congress was 
held under the presidency of Mis. Naidu (the pioceedings are given in 
detail in the folloving pages), and tiiihoiii ded oiithusiasm prevailed. 

After the Presidential Address members of the Subjects Committee were 
elected. On tho 20th Jan. the Congress commenced its sittings at 8-30 a. in. 
when the noircontroversial resolutions were passed and the sittings ad- 
journed til 2-30 p. m. when the most important resolutions were taken 
up. The first was about the rejection of the policy of the Imperial 
C abinet as embodied in the White Paper of the 25th .luly 1923 giving 
an inferior status to Indians. This resolution was ably moved by Mr. 
A. J. Dewji ai.d was 8ecoi:ded by Mr. B. N. Anantani and was passed 
unanimously ; soon afterwards the Immigration Kesolution was moved and 
secoridoi and unanimously passed wherein iirofoui.d indignation was ox- 
pressed against tho proposed Bill ai.d deter miration to resist the 

said measure to the utmost. The most important resolution which was 
moved by Mr. B. S. Vartna, ex-Membor of the Kenya Executive and 
l-cgislativo Coui cil, ai d seconded 1 y Mr. t?hams-ud-I)een» ex-member of 
the Kei.ya Legislative C^until, ard supported by Mr. D. B Desai. 

Keijya’s delegate to India, demanded ii. mediate recall of tho Governor. 
Next came the resolution which created the greate;st sensation. The 1 * 0 - 
solutiojj was as regards the ion-payment of the Non-Native Poll Tox. 

It was proposed by Mr. A. J. Dewii, soco.ided by Mr Y. A. K. Joevaiiioe 
aid passed with an overwhelming me^ority. On tho last day of the 

Congress a ladW meeting was coi,vened and the" Saiojiui Congress Fur.d 
V as started for (he purpose of propaganda. 



FIFTH SESSION OF THE 

The East Africa Indian Congress 

MUUB/iSA-JJNVAHY 19TH, 19t4 

The East African Indian Congress opened at 2 o'clock on Saturday 
the 19th instant, at Mombasa. Mrs. Naidu arrived at about 2-30 p. m. 
and took her seat on a raised platform along with the members of 
the Committee. 

Mr. AHMED JAMAL, Chairman of the Reception Committee, opened 
the Congress by welcoming Mrs. Naidu on behalf of the Committee 
and the Indian citizens of Mombasa. 

An address of welcome was presented to Mrs. Naidu by the Secretary 
of the E. A. Indian Association on behalf of the IndiaiKS resident there, in 
the coulee of which it said : — 

“The Kenya Indian question i.s exercising the mind of every think- 
ing man and it is a matter of satisfaction to us that all the political 
l»arties in India are unanimous in condemning in the most positive and 
emphatic manner the Cabinet decision, which is in direct contravention 
of all pledges held out. That India is one on this point is demon- 
strated by your presence in our midst, and which is indicative of the 
feeling of the stubborn resolution of India to vindicate the honour of. 
her sons. Your presence, dear Madam, will act as a fillip to our 
disheartened minds. 

“We evince towards you, dear Madam, as a patriot, our deep- 
gratitude in coming out to us, as the President-elect, tender our dutiful 
respects, and, as a sister, our cordial regards ; and we look to you to 
pilot us through the maze of doubts and difficulties that confront us 
which your sage advice and lipe experience places you in a position 
to give and direct.” 

The Chairman’s Address 

Mr. pTAMAL then addressed the Congress os follows : — 

Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, brother delegates, ladies ai.d gentlemen 

On behalf of the Reception Committee and the Indian citizens of 
Mombasa, I have groat pleasure in welcoming you at this, the fifth 
Seesioii of the East Africa Indian National Congress. Since the Congress 
last met many things have happened, whi6h have greatly disturbed the 
minds of our countrymen, both here as well as in India- 

Acting upon the advice of the Government of India, the Congress 
decided to send four Indian members ott the Kenya Legislative Council 
and one on the Executive Council pending the final decision of the 
Kenya Indian question. Experience has proved the futility of such 
small representation in face of a heavy European majority. When Sir 
Robert Coryndon assumed charge of thu administration of this Colony 
it was expected that wise counsel will provail but the final decision of 
the Bi'itish Cabinet, the influence of the Kenya White Settlers and the 
Kenya Government as evidenced !•>* their recent pior.oiinoement 
through His Excellency the Governor of Kenya in that notorious White 
Paper has shattered all hopes of an equitable treatment. 

40 
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These White Settlers seem to load the Government by the nose. 
Jjord Delamero and Major Groj^an and others have been at great pains 
to belittle Indian pioneering and Indian enterprise in this country but 
happily history supports onr olaim to equal, if not to superior, treat- 
ment : but, gentlemen, we are only asking for equal and nob preferen- 
tial treatment. Perhaps some of you have read Major F. B. Pearce’s 
book “ Zaji/ibar, the Island Metropolis of EasteiTi Africa”. Major Pearce 
was British Resident at Zanzibar until recently and his book is an 
authority on Zanzibar and the East Coast of Africa. 

In Chapter 1 7, says Major Pearce : — 

‘‘Hindustan has had a very lengthy association with the east coast 
of Africa. Me know that as early as the first century of the Christian 
era, Indian ships bi ought meiehaiidiso from the poits of Gujarat to the 
trade emporia on the shores of the Gulf of Arabia. The cargoes of 
these ships savoured of Indian wheat, rice, ghee, cocoanut oil, cotton goods 
and sugar; in fact the same commodities which every British Indian 
steamer sailing from Bombay carries to Zanzibar and East Africa ports 

at the present time: and it is haid to believe that in the ancient trading 

stations on the Azaiiian Coast, and in the island of Monouthias the 

middleman was rot the Indian merchant who is such a familiar figure 

ill modern Zanzibar. 

“Fouiteon hui.dreds years later, we find Vasco do Gama and his 
■Chroniclers making frequent allusions to the Hindu traders they foui.d 
established at every port along the East Coast of Africa. Curiously 
enough the Poituguose mistook them for Christians, and they wore 
K!onfiimed in this belief by the attitude of ceitain Banyas who visited 
de Gama’s flagship, and who, accoiding to the Poituguose, made leferenco 
to the statue of the Madonna and the Infant Jesus on the poop. It 
will be remembered that it was a native of Gujarat named Cana who 
piloted Vasco de Gama from Malindi across the Indian Ocean to Calicut. 

“Writing in 1612 Barbosa tells us that the MooYs of Zanzibar, 
Pemba, and Mafia used to purchase silks and cottons from the mcr- 
ohants of Cambay, resident in Mombasa, and in 1-6^1 Capt.iin Ijancaster 
noticed during bis stay in Zanzibar that vessels arrived from Indian 
poits. Many of these Indians are wealthy and practically the whole of 
the local tiade is in their hands. Nearly all come from Cutch and 
Cambay and few speak and understand Hindustini. 

“The Community with the largest number of members is the Ismailia 
Khojas whose spin tu^ leader is that well-known personage the Agei Khan, 
or, to give him his real style and arldress, His Highness Sir Sultan 
Mahomed Sha Aga Khan, G.C.S.I.” 

This is the latest compilation, as far as we know, written by any 
European on East Coast of Africa. W^ith all lospects to Major Pearce 
the majority of the European writers of the piesent day have a particular 
prejudice in all that ralates or poitains to Asia in general and to India in 
paitioular, Major Pearce’s book was published in September 19 If*. Sir 
Henry Stanley, the great African traveller and explorer, wiiting in the 
later half of the eighteenth century in his book “ ’i hrough the Dark 
Colitinent" writes, “Zanzibar posBeeses its | millionaires also, and one of 
the riohest merobants in the town is Tarya Topan, a self-made man of 
Hindustan, singularly honest and just, a devout Moslem yet liberal in liis 
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ideas, a sharp business'inaii yet charitable, I made Taiya's acquaintance 
ill 1871 and the righteous manner in which he then dealt with me cause 
me now to proceed to him again for the same purpose as formerly, viz. 
to sell my cloth, cottons and Kanikis at reasonable prices and accept my 
bill on Mr. Joseph M. Levy of the Daily Telegraph.” 

The Indian Community has suffered a serious and irreparable loss 
by the death of Seth Abdul Rasool Allidiiia Visram M.B.E. on the 16th 
day of September 1923. Ihe welfaie of his countrymen absorbed much 
of his energy and wealth, his charities in round figures dome to the colossal 
amount of seventy lakhs of rupees. At all times approachable, a friendly 
welcome and a kind smile greeted all who sought him. His personal 
.seivices and purse were ever ready to ameliorate suffering and promote 
the good of mankind. May God give rest and peace unto his soul. 

Notwithstanding our indisputable rights as citizens of the mighty 
British Empire, we are under every disadvantage legaidless of our culture, 
our wealth, and our intellectual advancement. 

I should now proceed to enumerate some of the principal disabilities 
we are under : 

Trials by jury This right although recognised by the Right 
Honourable the kSeoretary of f^tate for the Colonies, the local government 
has yet taken no steps to give effect thereto. 

Highlands : — The closing of the Highlands to Indians on the thin 
giound of ‘'administrative convonience” or “suitable for Europeans” on 
account of climate is indefensible, and constitutes a serious check to the 
improvement of the colony. It is a curious anomaly that while an Indian 
shall not own land in the Highlands because of “ administrative convenience” 
nothing may prevent a European fiom acquiring land in the coastal area. 
Many European plantations exist in the ooastal areas and I have not heaid 
that Europeans suffer on .nccount of the climate nor by the proximity to- 
or contact with Eastern peojple. One is at a loss then to understand how 
this “ Dog in the Manger ’ policy can be defended- In the White Paper a 
niggardly grant of a barren arid waste is offered “ by way of experiment '* 
for Indian development. Probably not a single application has ever been 
made by any European and it is unlikely that any Indian would be stupid 
enough to spend his energy and capital thereon. 

Hospitals Government hospitals exist for Europeans and hospitala 
exist for Natives but no facilities have been provided for the Indians^ 
although Indians contribute in taxes colossal sums annually. The Indian 
Asssociation in reply to a letter on the subject was informed by the Colonial 
!!^retary very naively that Indians must make their own arrangement to 
provide hospitals for themselves, as funds did not permit the Government 
undei taking, to furnish a hoapit^ Tor Indians. 

Fire-arms It is a veiy curious apathy that the Government should 
deny the Indians possessing fire-arms ; even a revolver for his self-protection 
is denied him, although his environments may require the possession of 
fire-arms to be absolutely necessary. Euiopeans may own a magazine-full. 

Education : — The Government spends something like £24 for a 
Euiopcaii child and only il for an Iidian child. There are boarding 
schools at oonvenioLt cei.trcs for European childi en organised and equipped 
as any first rate school in England, while Ji.diiin schools -ai.d these are 
at Mombasii ai.d Nairobi only ^ are greatly i.cglected. 
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Segregation The White Paper Ostensibly does away with eegregatiou 
in town-ship areas only, but as a matter of fact for all intents and 
purposes it is in full foroe and effect, for instance, in the Highlands ; reserva- 
tion exclusively for White settlers and insertion of covenants in the 
vaiious leases all over the countiy expressly exclude Indians. 

Railway Disabilities ; — The Railway administration also in practice 
observes the principles of segregation by labelling the compartments for 
Europeans only”, “for non-Europeans only" and, “for Asiatics only.'’ In case 
of a rush when space is taxed to its last capacity an Indian hiis the option 
of either to break his journey or to proceed in an uncomfoitable crowded 
Hiariiage, wheresis a single Kuvopean might occupy a whole carriage and 
no notice is taken of it even. Neither in refreshment rooms nor in the 
waiting rooms are Indians allowed. 

Immigration Bill : — 1 regret to state that the Konya GoveiJiuient has 
thought lit to legislate against Immigration by introducing a new Bill 
under the pretence of protecting the natives of this country. You have 
doubtless heaid, road and talked alx)ut the provisions of the said cuiious 
piece of legislation — the Imraigntioii Bill— the crudest perhaps that was 
ever destined to be {ilacod in the Statute Books of the British Empire. 
The terms of the Bill leave no doubt that the total elimination of Indians 
from the Colony is the ultimate goal. The present immigration laws arc 
-4jUito sufficient for the objects for which they are enacted. 

White settle! s have nowhere been able to prove thivt an undesirable 
•(.lass of Indians has found a refuge in this Colony. Indeed, it is a positive 
fact that many luuopean uLdesirables have been repatriated at (iovorijineiit's 
-expense ai d 1 make bold to say that not a single Ii.diau has over been re- 
patriated. The proposed Immigration Bill would seem to be a foie- 
runner of the final extinction or a dcath-knell of liidiaii enterprise, 
and is sure to operate adversely upon this country. East Africa— from 
the coast to the lake— on the testiirony of hijih medical authority is 
unfit for European colonisation. 

Similar legislation is, 1 undorstaiid, shortly to be enacted in the 
Uganda Protectorate and possibly iu the Tariganayika Territory. There 
Are sever-al ordinances such as the Game Ordinance, the Ostrich Ordi- 
nance and the Mining Ordinance and the Crown Lands Ordinauce 
which do not give Indians a chance to take a share in the develop- 
ment of the country, however keen and anxious they may be to do so. 

Legislative and Executive Councils Although the population of 
Indians in Kenya is approximately three times more than that of 
Europeans in general and the Britishers in particular, and although the 
Indian community is paying much more to the government in taxation 
than the European Brit^h subjects, the local government acting as the 
oats-paw in the hands of the conservative White Settlers, passed the 
Legislative Council Ordinance of I9in giving adult suifrage to all 
European British subjects- a hardful in compai-isou to the Konya 
populace^ and deprived the Indians of their just lights. Last year the 
Seoi'etary of State for the Colonies in bis despatch gave us a ray of 
hope that the Indians would be given franebise on a Cominoii Roll, 
but when European White Settlers threatened violence and aimed rebel- 
lion if the countiy was not preserved White, and ii Commciu Roll 
was given to Jndians, the pledges did not materialize. Indiaiis were. 
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humiliated and their faith in the British senan of justice shattered to 
pieces when they he-.ud of the uiijnst and coiitem:>tihle Kenya Indian 
Decision. 

To add iii«ult to humiliation and divide our own camp, the Govern- 
ment pissed and published very recently the rules of the Legislative 
Council Ordinance whoioin, to deluge and misguide the Indian com- 
munity, adult suffrage has been given but I must boldly say to those 
concerned that the Gove'nm^nt has beon misdirected and the Indian 
Community of Kenya is doteimined not to boar the insult offered to 
them in that notorious ^^'hite Paper, and I am light in saying that 

until such time as the said policy is revised in justifioatioii of Indian 
claims, the Indian community will not tike any pait in the Legisla- 
tures of this couiiLiy. Indians in this country do not want ciumba 

of broad but they want iheir jusi; lights. It is not a qnostion of 

favour or generosity that the Indians are o'ferod that imaginary adult 
suffrage, but the Government is playing a game in which I am sure 

they will never succeed. With regard to the Executive Council, the 

Indiin lommunity had accepted one seat thereon on the uiiderstaiidiijg 
that proper justice will be done and no differential treatment will bo 
shown to the Communities residing in this country under the Common 
Flag of His Majesty the King, but as usual the Indians were treated 
by the bureauci'atic Goveuimout of Konya even worse than step children 
because blood is always thicker than water. 

Trade Licenses : — I must wot forget the Mei-cantilo Commu- 
nity of Konya as well. They have played a no small pait in the 
development and advancement of this country. They have even elevat- 
ed the Natives of this country and taught them the principles and 
advantages of trade and further it is this class only which plays an 
intermediary part in this country. The Government, with a view to 
harrasB and ruin the Indian Mercantile Community, passed in the year 
19iy the Trading Licensing Ordinance wherein a heavy trading licens- 
ing fee was fixed and several clauses dotnmoiital to the Indian tinde 
were inserted therein. 

I must draw your attention to the fact that in the Nairobi Muni- 
cipality Indians have been refused adequate representation although 
they pay in taxes more than any other community. Roads and saiiitaiy 
arrangemeiits in their locality are neglected and no regard is given to their 
other necessities. 

Native Interests: — Nothing can be more aviogaiit or untrue than 
that White Settleis should arbitraiily arrogate to themselves the title 
of Trustees and Pmteotors of Natives. So far as we all know eveiy- 
tbing is done for the White Settlers’ own benefit by exploiting the 
unsophisticated and ignorant natives in whose mind the fear of the White 
man has been instilled by the lash or lethal weapons. One has only to 
open the Kenya Law Books to find ample testimony to bear out this 
view. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall only exercise your patience for a very 
shoit time. First of all I must thank you for hearing me so attentively 
and patiently. The points I have touched here will bo probably explained 
to you more ably by our illustrious President-elect than I could ever hope 
and dream to do. Let us, brethren and sisters, get to work in right 
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earnest and not content ourselves with speech-making or materially worded 
resolutions carried unanimously by a majority. The fact that our President- 
elect is a lady should be an inspiration to you as to what determination 
and selE-sacrifloe can do. I^ies and gentlemen, there is nothiiig on the 
face of this earth that is impossible of achievement if undertaken with a 
spirit of determination and unity. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we are Indians. Diversity of religions should 
not imperil your duty towaids our rountry ; put aside all differences and 
preiudice.s and work with a will. 

One word before I conclude ; — India has started the boycott movement 
of British Empire Goods in right earnest after the humilating Kenya 
Indian Decision and I think it is the duty of the Kenya Indians to join hands 
with them and get the Kenya Indian Decision reversed at the earliest 
possible opportunity and that we should make up our minds not to rest 
until the Kenya Indian Decision is all right. 

I again welcome you all to Mombasa and request you to foigive our 
shoi'tcomings in arrangements and accommodation and concentrate your 
energies on one point, viz., to devise means of attaining the equality of 
status and preserve our self-respect and honour of our dear Mother. Before 
I sit down I shall conclude by reciting the following quotation from 
Shakespeare : — 

I do love. 

My countiy’s good with a respect more tender, 

More holy and profound than mine own life. 

Mr. TAIB ALl then proposed Mrs. Naidu for the President- 
ship of the Congress and in doing so said: — 

The name of Mrs. Naidu has been proposed for the presidentship 
of what promises to he the most momentous session of the East Africa 
Indian National Congress. Ladies and Gentlemen, the distinguished lady 
whose name I am proposing for the presidentship is too well-known for 
me to mention her. Without exaggeration, if I were to describe, even 
briefly, the great services which she has rendered to the Indian Nation it 
would take volumes. Ladies ai.d Gentlemen, the veiy fact that Mrs. Naidu 
h:i 8 travelled from India all the way to this country to preside over 
tlio deliberations of this assembly, and also the fact that she has left 

her deal' daughter, T am sorry to say, in a veiy dangerous condition, 

should convince you that she has closely at heart the cares and destinies 
01 her fellow-countrymen residing abroad. Gentlemen, her presence 

here with us should also prove to us that our fellow-countrymen in India 
are following with the closest attention all the political doings which are 
going on in this country. Gentlemen, I take it as a proof of their 
sincere desire to help us that they have sent to us Mrs. Naidu, who 

is one of the most distinguished ix)litical workers. Gentlemen, I have 
no doubt that she will acquire during her short visit to this country 
very valuable and precise information of wh.it w^e are suffering from 
•and. she will place that information before our fellow-countrymen in 

Ii.dia— they have already stai-ted the campaign there to assist us: at 

le.ast I believe they are doing their best to obtain information as to 

our grievances. There is no doubt that Mrs. Naidu will acquaint all 

the leadei-s in India of the tL'rriblc plight in which we are being 
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placed in this oountiy. Gentlemen, the service which 1 believe she is 
about to render to us will be small to that which she has rendered 
to our Motherland. I will, therefore, nob waste your time any fuither, 
so I have the greatest pleasure in proposing her name and I feel sure 
that you will adopt that name as President unanimously. 

Mr. Hussain Sulemui Viiieo then addressed the meeting in Gujarati. 

Mr. Suleman Viijee then congratulated Mrs. S. Naidu on behalf of 
the Indian community and presented her with a Gold Modal. 

The following telegrams were then read out. — 

Fiom the J't. Hon, Mr. S. Haitri : — 

“Wish success Congress, tiike united bold unyielding stand but no 
provocative measures or language, Mahatma progress iiuite satisfactory.’* 

“Don’t send your representatives to the Municipal and liOgislativo 
Councils of Kenya.’’ 

From A . hi. Jiwanjt/e^ London 

“Coiigi-atulations to members on opening Congress. Tmst complete 
success. Unity only can bring altout success.’ 

/Vowi Hussein Alidini Fisrani^ Kltundulli : — “Wish you all success.’* 


PrcBidential Address. 

Mra. Naidu then entered the pulpit and delivered an extempore 
address as follows: — 

Friends, — Being a very UDConventional speaker, you Will observe that 
contrary to all the accepted rules of Congress and Conferences 1 hold 
00 printed paper in my bands — ^not even a single note to guide my 
mibu or my intelligence to deal adequately and effectively with those 
grievances and problems that are peculiar to the East African Indian 
Colony. 1 do nor know whether 1 should apologize for not following the 
conventional procedure ol having the primed page, so that you m«y 
rustle page after page to the convenience of the reporters who, alas, in 
every country, in England and all over India have a g levance against 
me, because they c>ay 1 speak too fast, and my w'ords are not words 
of journalism. 

1 have to thank you with all the strength and ieivour of my heart 

for the honour you have done me in inviting me to preside over this 

most critical and epoch-making sesrion ol the liasc Afi lean Indian National 
Congre s. 1 am aware that there aie many distinguished compatriots of 
mine who could have done you greater service and who have a vaster 
experience ol political life and wi^ riper wisdom who could have directed. 
your welfare and aspiration to a successful issue. 

1 am aware that there are many very irresponsible men in your 
country who regard a mere woman from India as an irresponsible 

firebrand. To each his own interpretation of what is bis responsibilit)r 

and what is a stake. A stake in the country is not to be measured 
by a foot-EUle, is not to be mmured with staves, it is not the posSeS' 
sion of wide acres, it is not the mastership of great trade concerns. 
The leal stake in this country is the honour and self-respect of the 
Indian nation, wh cb is challenged to-day. There is not in the. length 
and breadth of the inhabited globe a single Indian of whom it 
can be said he has no stake in that country. Every man, rich or 
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poor, illiterate or otherwise, goes out to that country as an Ambassador 
and a custodian oi his country’s interests. 

1 am standing to-day for the first lime in my life on the soil of 

Africa, but none the less 1 dare any man of any nation to challenge 

my statement that 1 stand on the traditional Colony of the Indian 
people, What makes tradition, what makes policy, what gives rights ? 
What brings duty, what imposei responsibility? Jt the historic con- 
nection of race with another, of one country with another, and the 
longer the connection the deeper the Interest, the more the responsib*- 
lity and the more indisputable the claim. It does not take a very 
learned student to realize that naturally and inevitably East Africa is 
one of the earliest legitimate colonial territories of the Indian Nat on, 
^oing so far back, as I learn Irom the Chairman's speech, to the first 
century of the Christian Era, going back so far as even hundreds of 

years before that. East Africa is, therefore, the legitimate Colony of 

the surplus of the great Indian nation: whether they went forth to 
colonize these unknown lands from an economical point of view or to 
satisfy their desires for venture, to give vent to the great energy which 
lies dormant to-day in the Indian nation, but which is now rising up 
in a living stream to surge forward and flood the World. 1 stand, 
tfaerelorr, to-day before you as an Indian speaker on Indian soil, — «oil 
that your forefathers have dug, — cities that your forefathers have built 
in a land which your ancestors gave to the citizens of the country— 
citizens by the right of heredity, citizens by the right of tradition, 
citizens by the right of the patriotic love which has been nurtured, 
fostered, and developed by the sweat of the brow and the blood of 
the heart, of the pioneers exciled from India, so that Indian interests 
may grow greater. You are the deacendants of those pioneers, you are 
the children of those great exiles, you are the custodians of the great 
tradition left by those adventurers who have made in the past the 
histories of the World. 

Do you realize that not only are you the Ambassadors of India 
across the seas, but you are the rightful inheritors of this great legacy 
your forefathers left, and yet in the land built by your blood, where 
the graves of your forefathers lie, . where men and women of every 
caste, Parsees and Christians, have raised their temples and mosques, 
and with one voice, though difierent in religion, are willing to worship 

the same God. here comes a later generation of settlers aud for whose 

convenience and welfare yonr fathers have worked and they dare , to 
challenge your right io possess the soil of this land, the soil over which 
the ashes and bones oi your fathers are strewn. We must know ,the 
interpretation of that most omnipotent, that most inlqnltons challenge 
to your civilization known as the Immigration Bill, whose clauses are 
not merely an insult to India but are a betrayal of English idea of 
justice, of the English who claim to be the inberitorif of juatioe and 
freedom. 

It is not for me, coming across the seas so many thousands of 

miles, so far away from the actual spot of yonr grievances, to lay 

down a hard and fast programme. To come to those suffering the 
grievances which are so old and yet so vital, sufieriog in every 'fibre 
and burning with the insults and with indignation, sood not knowi ng 
the difficulties and disadvantages of the siluaticn, it would, as I say, be 
presumption on my part to lay down for your guidance any programme 
without knowing first hand the local conditions, the meagreness of your 
conditions, your strength, your capacity, your preparednsM. for certain 
courses Of aertion. Those details those programmes, those particular 
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policies that must l>e embodied in your actions are for you to consider, 
aud If, with my wide experience of Indian doings, my wide experience 
of Imperial doings and my knowledge of the Englishmen who are betray- 
ing England, and my knowledge of the Indian who is true to India, 1 
can help you to arrive at some decision, you will, with one uni'ed 
service and evei unyielding, throw back challenge after challenge, insult 
alter insult, and ultimately by your moral courage receive your just 
demands, 1 shall be rewarded lor the little sacrifice 1 have made b\ 
leaving my little child who is dying, because the needs of the children 
of our Njition are greater than the needs of one child. 

In the Chairman's speech to-day we have in bold, plain, biting 
language the severest indictment oi the administration of the Colony, 
which no rhetoric, no oratory, no epithets and adjectives could have 
better and more boldly denunciated against the Government of the 
White nation in its attitude towards those who are older children of the 
soil. It has been a most heart-breaking chapter in that volume oi 
iniquity by England which prides itself on its Imperial Administration. 
Point after point is quoted — Law Courts, Hospitals, Licenses, Educational 
faalities. and Segregation — the separation of the White man, the Drown 
man who had the complexion ol their Christ, whom they crucified, and 
lastly the Immigration Ordinance. When 1 read this 1 asked myself : 
when those ^4 Barons at the time of King John made him s-ign the 
Magna Cbarta — that great charter of liberty of the English Nation— did 
they dream of the days to come when the descendants of those English- 
men would go abroad and stamp on every right of liberty that King 

John had to pass at the incidence of his Barons. When 1 think 

oi the great poets, politicians and philosophers of Ensland, when 

1 think of the sacrifices of the youth ot England in France and 
Flanders, and when 1 think of the blood of man which has been shed for 
the causes of liberty and justice, 1 ask myself, does death alone give 
equality between races: it there no justice, no equality, in life? As to 
Indians, you are outcasts, you carry the brand of inferiority on your 
brows; you are the unclean political outcasts of the Empiie. Friends, in 
India, whereas you know for the last few years there have been internal 
dissensions merely on details of political policy, this question of Kenya,, 
this insult to Kenya, this challenge 10 India, this betrayal of the inviolable 
right of man, white, brown or black, has brought political forces on to 
one common platform throughout the length and breadth of India — > 
rich man, poor man, Hindu and Mussalman. Christian and Parsee, etc.^ 
have all come together on one common platform to denounce tlie cowardly 
statesmen 0$ England. 1 know ihe tactics of Whitehall. 1 have a very 
wide personal acquaintance not only , with Whitehall, but with the men 
and Ministergi of Whitehall, i have friends among them, I have enemies 
among ihSl^. 1 have dined with them and denounced them on platforms. 
They ha^ denounced me Their rule of India is complete. When 1 
hear of ^at wonderful camouflage document known as " The White 
Paper " 1 think : what an irony of language that so black a document 
should be called a "White Paper'? Whilst it seeks to consider, without 
any appal^t injustice to Indians, its guard ansbip as beneficiaries of 
the natives of Africa, it strikes the death-blow not to India, for it will 
not die, Imt to the Empire, that is built on iniquity. Believe me, 1 have 
read that White Paper very carefully; but find that in every clause it 
seeks to w^bittle away 'he rights of Indians. But for every inch of the 
Indiaua' rights that is^^etrayed, a whole acre of Imperial policy i» 
betrayed. Do not be^%fraid of that White Paper. Do doc be afraid 
of the rhetoric of the While people 'in their House of Commons, 
neither when they speak of the inequality of Indians, nor when ‘ they 

41 
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speak of the old civilization of India. They want us to strangle the new 
ideals of India. 1 do not believe their promises. Men and women oi 
Kenya, bow are you going to solve your own problem ? You are the 
pioneers, you are the ambassadors, you are the soldiers of the new ideals. 
How are you. with your new vision, your new outlook on life, your new 
experience, your new existence in a century that you have helped to 
develop, how are you going to defend your rights ? Do not say to me 
" We look to India to help us.'* India cannot help you, India must 
help herself first. She has herself been broken up for centuries by her 
own internal differences. She is weak. She has to consolidate her own 
affairs with her numerous castes aod races and fight the enemy within her 
own gates. She can send you a living message, but ambassadors, soldiers, 
exiles and pioneers, you must work out your own destiny by dint of your 
own wisdom, the force of your own deteimination and unity of the Indian 
races which will make the Indian Nation indomitable. That is your 
own affair. 

Take the White Paper, your communal franchise — do you want this ? 
No. In this Colony you are not Hindus and Mussalmans wanting the 
protection of minorities. Our interests are different. You are an Indian 
Nation — ^an indivisible unit— you cannot be separated into water'ti^ht 
compartments. You must all be on terms oi equality and that 
is the only course that a self-respecting nation can follow in one 
country. You do not want preferential treatment ; you do not want 
protection, you do not care if in a common electoral role you do not 
get a Mogle representative, but you do not want to be shut out 
irom that test of equality ; you do not want to shirk the battle 
for equal terms. Better not have a representative at all ; better stand 
out ; but do not accept a thing that will brand you once and for ever 
as inferiors of a race with whom you must live on terms of equality. 
Segregation ? There is no power in this land that can dare to offer us 
this insult of segregation, if you one and all say, we will not have 
segregation. Reservation of the Highlands ? I have never beard of any- 
thing more inept in statesmanship than this arrogant, cowardly and 
selfish attitude of the White man, who will not fight on equal terms 
with Indians and Africans against the elements. He cannot stand the 
climate at the lower altitudes. Look at those glad and bright-eyed 

children of ours here, they can stand the climate, why should not the 

European, who is so glib at asserting bis morale, his ofi&cialdom, his 
intellect over us — why is he not able to stand with you, dying genera- 
tion after generation with malaria and disease in your own country ; 
why can he not battle the climate with you ? Why should he have 
preference ? He has come, he says, to be the trustee of the Black races 
— to be their custodians. We have beard of that trusteeship, we have 
beard about those custodians and their guardianship which they lell you 
about in this dark African Continent. We are here for the trnstee^ip 
of India — India with its civilization, its tradition, with its millions emd 
millions of men and women, who have given their martyrs to the cause 
of modem civilization. They sp^k of the African native as if be were 

not even a human being, and they speak of the inferiority of the Indian 

for whom they must hold the guardianship, so profitable and lucrative, 
the land which they take away from India an exile and outcast. But 
1 say, let India fight her own battle. You. in this new country, fight 
your own battles and win. The most pressing of your grievances, the 
most outrageous of your grievances are the twin questions of the 
reservation of the Highlands and the abominable and iniquitous Immigra- 
tion Bill. The reservation of the Highlands in reality, in actual daily 
life, does not ^materially afiect the Indian, who does not care perhaps to 
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live in the colder climate to which he is not accustomed : but it makee 
no difierence. It is the principle of equality for which you are fighting. 
It may be that you do not wish to possess one little plot of land m 
tlie Highlands, but not one needle's point shall be denied to you 
because of racial discrimination and prejudice. You must buy land in 
the Highlands, and if you have not 'he money you must borrow it from 
your countrymen but, at all cost, buy land and live side by side with the 
White settlers. That is the only effective means. I believe in resolute 
determination that finds in immediate action succour that is tangible 
and indisputable ; but 1 do want a tangible and visible import of )our 
united determiaaiion that the principles of discrimination and racial 
prejudice shall not apply to the childreu ot the soil. 

Now in regard to the Immigration Ordinance, 1 do not know in what 
fashion, in what actual detail you will choose to combat this immigiation 
question ; but believe me. if you must shed the last drop of your blood 
in the vindication of your rights to free citizenship and to free ingress 
into this country, you must be prepared to shed that last drop of blood, 

1 do not believe in physical force— many of you may not agree with me — 
but I do not believe in that invincible quality of moral courage and 
determination and the sacrifice of patience. 1 hate this so called patience 
of the Indian. You will be startled, but 1 repeat it, that dreadful, resigned, 
fatalistic patience that acquiesces in every wrong, is the luin ot the 
Asiatic races. You must be proud : you must have that pride that will 
not brook even one sentence or expression ot the shadow ot an insult to 
your manhood and your race You must not brook for one single 
instant the ghost of a suggestion of inferiority, coming no matter from 
whac source, whether it be in your trade, in any ranx or profession of 
life. Friends, stand up like men . do not bend your heads but look 
with pride and defy the scowl that meets you wherever you go. i was 
heart-broken on the ship on which I travelled, in my comfortable quar* 
ters on the upper deck where 1 sat with English men and women so 
civil, so pohte to me, because they dare not be otherwise to peoplo 
like me But when 1 went into the bowels of the ship, when 1 went into 
those subterranean dungeons — the revelation come upon me: that desperaie 
patience of the Asatic that makes him an exile. Do you think that 
any single White man — no matter how poor — would have consented to 
travel in those dungeons, under the feet of the ist and 2nd class 
passengers and those White women delicately born, but too poor to pay 
the big money required for their passages ? There were men and women 
with liitle cbildien, Goanese, Chinese. Indians herded like rats in the 
bowels of that ship — men and women who aie pioneers of a new country* 
whose blood and sweat makes it possible for the White settlers to live 
in comfort in his laud. 

1 have not come to you to-day with any cut-and-dned policy but 
it might be that before ihe end of the Congress 1 and the local 
leaders will be able to collaborate in the production of a definite 
scheme. 

The Indians of Africa were the true guardians of African interests 
and the future of the world lay with Africa. The Indians with one 
united voice must give answer to the Government. They must say that* 
although in natural history rivers do not flow backwards, they would 
the river of the Government decision flow backwards. (Cheers ) The 
world to-day was looking for a new doctrine but, as always, it would be 
India who would send a new light into the universe. Let my hearers 
kill for ever the hatred that is being bred between man and man in this 
beautiful country by a magnanimous pardon 6f those who, instead of being 
their brothers, would make slaves of them, (Loud & prolonged applause.) 
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Resolutions. 

The Icllovving are air.Ofig ihe important teBoluiiona paiicd by the Corgieu. — 

Kenya Indian Policy, 

This Cor.f,a'tf-s rtcoicle iln fnii>J!atio prottst agoiiist and deep indiguation uL tlie 
Cabinet dccif^ion (inbwiicd in the 'White Paper oI the J!6th July, 1V.23, because it 
definitely as^igiiK an inl'erior Mat us to Indians in Ket.ya, and aims at 'White domi- 
nation and peiiR’liial mbjugation of Indiana. This Congrcirs is i'vl.y convinced that 
the ll-icalB of rtbe.'Jiou and direct action held cut by ihe local "White BCttlerii and 
iiu'irccily «i;couragcd by i lie local GoYemmeut las piJi.cipalJy iiifluenw d Ibis dteibioii^ 
T1 is Coigroh boJicYis that the claim of tiuslcthhip of Kaiivc inttrchlB is a men? 
pietcj.ee to deceive the world and tin* real object of the autJms is the furtherance 
of the iiiltrcMs of the Europe an settleis to the cxclvsion of those of the Iiidioiis, 
and therefove uidiesitaliiigly rejLcts the above policy. 

Immigration Bill. 

Tl is Coi grifs r( cords ils piofound indignation at the pioposcd Ininiigratioii Bill 
wliich ur.der the thin tlihguisc of piotcct ou of the intensts of African natives 
really aims rd the (xclusion of the Indian in migrants fiom tliis f'oloi.y and c x- 
prtsses its deteimination to resist this iniquitous nuasiire to the utmost. 

llBCALL OF GOVEBNOH. 

This Coiifinhs is conviiuxil that the altitude adopted by H. E, Sir Bobcil 
I'oiyndon, Governor of Kenya, during the coujse of nigotiations and conti overt is 
leading to tlic C'ab'nit ehc.isiou of 2Dth July IfVS, was not only unfair and paitiuJ, 
but was deliberately ca’culatcd to promote and furihcr the intcrcstB of the European 
settlers to the (ktiinient of the Indian community of this Colony as he was conniving 
at and indiitctly ci.couir.gii g Ifie thrcatB of violence aiul Oj>en relndlion liy tJie 
W1 iite fett.'oi's. Eor llusc reatons, thiK CemgresB considers that tiir llobert Coiyndoii 
is not a fit and proper ixiifon to hold the responsible office'i of a Governor aiul 
tlicrefore demands h s immediate call. 

The Poll-tax. 

In view of the unjust and iniquiteiue Ke?nya Indian decision of the 26tli July 
192H, this Congress resolves that as a protest against the main decision, payment of 
poll-tax by IndiauB in Keaeya excepting Ckivernnient H(>i’vautH should be suspenelcd as 
a first step luViil tlm nieklification of the said decision, 

Fibe-akms. 

This Congress re -affirms the rtsolulion passe el by it at its femrtli sessions pro- 
lesring against the’ attitude? of the Governmetet in refusing licenses to Indians to 
possets tuitable fiie-avms and places on rt.corel the faert that tlie local Goveinmeiil 
had deliberately disregarded this legitimate demand of the Ineiinn community. 

Phison Diet fob Indian Phisoneks. 

The CongtesB retolves that the Government Ire again iveiue sltd to make substan- 
tial improvement in the diet, c’olhing and lousing accommodation of Indian 
pj’isoiicrs in His Majesly’s prisons in the East African Territory, the present treat- 
ment as regards food ai.el clotbii.g etc. meted out to Indians Ixdng interior to that 
t xt endi el i o natives of South Africa. 

Degbeeb of Indian Univebbitieb. 

This Congress is strongly of opinion that the Government of Eastern Africa 
fcl ould recognise holde rs of De grees from Indian Universities in resi>ect of the? Legal, 
IMedical, Erginecriig, and other professions and that the holders of the degrees be- 
permitted to praen'se in the East African ierritories. 

Tbial bt Juev. 

This Corgresh oxpresw^s dHsatisfactioii at the- attitude of the Goyenimeut of 
Eastein Africa in regard to the question of iiial hy Jiny of Indians aiul urges the 
Oovenunent to at once extend that right to Indians. 

Education, 

This Congrefs most irdignantl;^ protests against the elifieiimiuating and niggardly 
policy of the local Oovemmenf or Kei.ya toware’s the important ejtiegiion of Eeiu- 
cat ion of Indian cl ildren in the past, and i-espectfivlly requesis the Oovemment to 
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iucixase Ihe Indian vote witii a view tu oMabliHljin^ hchools in all iiupoitaiit 
Jiidjan centrcB and providing faciJilios foj i.Ohtel accunimoduiioii tlioiton. In vicsN 
if the fact that no piovisiou whatever exists fur tlie educahon of Indian cIiiMkmi 
ill Uganda end Tanganyika, IJiis Coi.gress ucommcndK to the nspeotive Oovonimcuts 
to take immediate uteps to remedy this dep’orahle Mate of affaii'n. 

Tkade Lilexhes. 

Thitt CongiesB urgeH on the Government of Kenya the immediate lejieal r»f tlu* 
Trading Licenaing Ordinance 191H, the abolition of whicli has been reeoniiiieiidi'd 
by the Bowring Committee. 

AllMIXlH'rRA.TlVE ABUSES. 

TJjis Congi'LHS IB informed reliably tluu the various Atlministrative officers iii- 
Huenced by anti-Iiulian proposal abuse their office and infiueiice to stiHe Indian 
tiade in outlying ilistricts of Eastern Afiieaii Territories by giving preferential 
Ireatnienl to Euiopcans tspicially in the Colony of Kenya and more paiticularly Ju 
Nyaiiza Piovineo ami Vai district and rerioests the immediate appointment of a 
commission composid of EuroiK'aus and liulians repiesenting the iiUeiesls of Kenya, 
Tganda, Tangnnyika, and Zanzilmi to eiuiuire into those grievauees. 

Kwadeshi. 

Tins CoiigreBs appreciates tiie guiil iiiipoi tiuiee oi improving ihe relation 
between Indians and Africans and piomoting aiul fostering trade and coiumeice 
between Africa and India an<l it iheiefoie autlunises the Executive Committee (o 
take uecessaiy btepH at an early date to eaiiy out these pui'iMisi's. 

IT(+ANUA. 

This CongrcBs urges tlic Government of the I'gamta I’lotecloi'UTe to giaiil the 
Indian community represenlaiiou on ihe fjegislative Councils aiul utl cr pub'ie l mlu h 
id" the protectorate piopoiliouate to their numerical sircngtU aiul vested luteivsts. 

Tile CongJtsH in the interests of the dtvelopmeid of the Uganda Protectorate 
and the weltare of the indigeiious popnlatioiib strongly urges the Goiemmcut to in- 
ti oduee and establJHh the Policy of Free Tiadc. 

ZAK/lItAB. 

This CougiesB Btiongly protests agaiiisi tlie idea ol tlu* eonlemplated East 
African Federation, in as much ns the Zanzibar Piutectoitite is an a'niost autonomous 
Arab t>'uitanate, Tanganyika, a Mandated Teiritoiy, and Uganda, a Proteetorale and 
more cspcciady when the populations oj these teriiiories are opposed to sueli 
leileration. 

This CougjfBB supports the opinion of H. M’s Biilish Indian subjects lu the 
Zanzibar Protectorate, that the post of the High Commissioner for that Protectorate 
not having justilied itself during the jiasi to many years should he abolished and 
thai the Bivish HeBidcni be made direct 'y lespousihle to H. M’s Seeietary of State 
for the ColoniCB. 

TImb Congress urgeN H, M’s Govcninniil to iutroiluci lihi'inl institutions in the 
Government of Zanzibar such as the expaiis.ou of the present. Protietorale Council 
Ml a Ltgielativc Comicil on elective piiuciples and establish a Municipality with 
adequak* Indian repreBcniation, 

TANtiANYlKA. 

This Congress is of the opinion that the action oi" the Tanganyika Government 
in passing the Ordinances known as the Piotits Tax, Trade Licensing, and Pedlar's 
Licensihg OrdinanccB in face of the unauimous opposition of all the coinmunities of 
Tanganyika Territory, cxprcsseil through the most determined ‘Hattal' lasting, nearly 
lor two months, is, to say, the least impolitic and unwise ami requests the sai^l 
Government to immediately repeal the said Ordinances as Miey work great liard- 
ship and opprcbsion on the people. 

This CougrcBB liaving teasous 10 believe that tlic economic ami political interest 
of Tanganyika are being subordinated to those of Kenya, rcsolvs that the status 
of the Tanganyika Territory as a whole under the mandate shall be kept un- 
impaired, and at the same time Btroiigly opposes the Buggestioii matle in certain 
quarters to the effect that. Moshi and Arusha distrietB lie handed over for mlminis- 
tration to the Government of Kenya. 

In view of the unduly long delay in patient of the pre-war and interim. 
German currency noteB held by the Taugaiuyka Indians atul also of thu claima 

41(a) 
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Agaimt tlie cx-eiiemy Oerman Qoverimieat a4d (j^erman snbtjtictB ariaing out of war 
oonditiouB, tbia Cougrcfw most uigeutly requests the Tanganyika Govemmeut to take 
■early ^ps for expediting their payment. 

CoNOsaas Funds 

lu view of the extreme seriousness of the present political position of the Ihiliaus 
in East Africa and great urgency of funds to cany on the necessary political strug- 
gle, this Cougiess reso.vcs that a -fund should started at once. The Fund so 
raised shall lx: called “The Sarojini Congress Fuiul “ and treated as a permanent 
Fund. Its • investment, management, and disbursements slialt be entrusted to a 
•comrcitlce composed of : — 

1. Mr, Huseiubhai Sulcman Vii'jcc and Mr. Naubariaram for Nairobi. 

2, Abdulla JafEer Dewji and Hashau Jamal for Iilombasa. 

J. Mahomed Kasam for Ki«umu. 

4, Mr. Nanji Kalidas Mehta and C. P, Dalai for Uganda. 

5, Mr. Yusufali Ismalji Jivanjee and Trikamdas Premj] for Zanzibar. 

6, Mr. Yusufali A, Karimji Jivauji and Mr, Suleman Dahya fur Tanganyika. 

.Messrs. Yusufali A, Karimjee and Trikamdas Premji shall b:: the ideoretaries 

and Treasurers of vho said fund, and an account be opened at a recognised bank 
where the uninvested portion of the fund sliall be , kept. The corpus of the saiil 
fund shall not be used except in eases of extreme emei'gency to be deterniine«l by 
a majority of the Committee. 

ISlirimati Sarojiiii Naidu to be retiuested to kindly assist in the raising arul 
•collecting of this fund during her tour in East Africa and India. 

Mahatma Ga-Ndhi. 

This Congress lias learnt with great relief and thankfulness that Mahatma 
-Gaiidhi is making satisfactory progress after his lecent serious illness atul fervently 
prays^ for his complete recovery and his speedy restoration to liberty to guale the 
nation’s struggle for freedom and self-realisation. 

THANK B TO Ms. BHASTRI. 

This Congress places on record its sense of gratitude and appveciatiuu for tlie 
services rcmlered to the cause of Indians in Kenya by the lit. Jlon’ble Mr. Hrinivas 
Bbastri ami his delegation and empowers the General BeeVetavy to ackiiowltHlgo 
on its behalf its appreciation of. the services rendered by other friends in India aiul 
England. 

The KENYA UELEOATION. 

This Congress places on record its deep sense of appreciation ami gratilmlo to 
the members of the Kenya and Tanganayika delegations to England and India for 
their efiorts in the Indian cause. 
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Mrs. Naidlu's Concluding Speech 

In concluding the seasion, Mrs. Naidu addressed the Congress in 
Hindi and said : — 

You must not let that Immigration Bill be passed lor a single 
moment. It is a measure introduced purely for the benefit of the White 
sett'ers and its motive is to oust the Indians. If the Cabinet consents 
.to the Immigration Bill being passed, it will be the duty of the Indian 
leaders to charter ship upon ship and send immigrants week after week 
to flood the country, no matter at what cost ; but on sea and on land 
we shall defy that Immigration Bill. 

We must not permit the freedom of the present generation to be sold 
to the White man’s interest?. When 1 came into Mombasa Bay my 
thoughts went back to our mother-couatry from whence boat after 
boat of brave adventurous merchants came to your shores bringing 
precious gifts — gifts that bear the hall-mark of civilization, — bringing with 
them wheat and nee and those things that feed the body. They brought — 
those brave Hindoo Merchants— in their cargoes the gdts of civilization 
to this Continent, called the dark Continent ; but in H's wisdom the 
splendour of your future lies secure. Who brought civilizition 10 
Africa? It was your forefathers, your Guj rati-speaking people, from 
the shores of the Bombay Presidency, from Goa, and all the little pjrts 
along the coast, came your fathers, not as immigrants to fill up forms, 
to tte questioned anu iisulted, to be refused admission, but to be 
welcomed as Jiienefactora and messengers of the people from whom they 
came. You are the people who have started the history and have made 
it possible for us to come here to-day. 

As 1 have told you. I have not come here to place before you, at 
least to-day, any programme for yon to follow, but 1 beg you in the 
name of ihe dual inheritance that is yours, from the old country and this 
new country, tq be true to your trust. You are the true guardians of 
the Africans’ interests. You are those who have helped, solaced and 
succoured the black man who to-morrow will be the citizen of the world. 
The future lies with Africans, but your part is not to betray them by 
betraying your lights, if your rights are betrayed to-day, what guarantee 
IS there, m spite of all the pledges of Parliament, that the iiativu’s 
interests is secure from exploitation at their bands. 

You must wiili one united voice give an answer to the Government 
and say that though in natural history rivers do not flow backwards, we shall 
make the riveis of your decision flow backwards. Though we are weak 
and poor, though you seek to put upon us a brand of inferiority aad 
deprive us of those rights aud privileges, those respousibilities and duties, 
cur heritage of unalienable right, do not believe for a single moment 
that whilst a sing e Indian is alive in India you will go unpunished and 
unchecked. Whatever programme you decide to follow, that programme 
must be carefully considered in all its details during the next two days, 
and at the end of the Session, with your assistance, it might be possible 
for me to guide you in forming some policy, not of my own. but merely 
as a voice of your determination, it might be possib'e for me to guide you 
in forming some policy, not of my own, but merely as a voice of your 
determinatiOD, it might be possible for me to be a messenger of yonr 
hearts. 1 come to-day from India. I come to hear the new prob ems 
that are biting into your hearts and making your blood run with fever 
at the injustice of the White man. 1 can only say : fight the goi^ 
with that spiritual assistance that Mahtftma has given us, not with the 
weapons of the cfld civilization, those things have been scrapped with Western. 
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civilization and on tbe batllefields that .are the gtaves of the soldiers in 
Europe. The vro'Kl has been waiting for a new messenger, but in the 
hour of darkness it has been an .Indian that has sent that message of 
light to the wor^d. It was that little man, so fragile that you could 
crush him almost between the palm of your band, but so great, so invincible, 
so enframed with a oivioily that makes a God oi man — Mahatma ” — he 
brought to India he message of civilization through self-sacrifi:e, but 
understand self — sacrifice — r.ot the sacrifice of National self-respect. 

Kill ir.jnsiice by your indomitable truth, and kill lor ever the hatred 
that is being bred between man and man in this beautiful country, by 
your magnanimous pardon of those, who, instead of being your brothers, 
would make slaves of you. 

The Parting Message. 

Prior to her leaving the shores of East Africa, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
issued the following message to Indians in East Africa under her own 
sigimturo as President of the East African Indian National Congress, dated 
February 13th, 1924. 

‘'My farewell advice to the people of Kenya is to abide loyally 
and fearlessly by I he decision of the Congress and fulfil scrupulously 
both the letter and the spirit of the resolution In which the Indian 
coinmuniiy of East Africa expressed its indignation at, and the entire 
rejecdon of, the Government's policy. 

‘ The Kenya White Paper seeks to impose in an unjust and arbitrary 
fashion an inferior political status on the Indian community of South 
Afdca. 

"While earne'illv striving to rectify these faults, we should try to 
ameliorate those evils in our social condition, which seem to give room 
lor our opponents to mock at our claims and deny us equal franchise, 
equal status, and equal privileges in the civic life of East AJrica. 

It is our duty lo carry on with unfalteiing vigour and determination 
the poliiical sir ugglc we have embarked on. e must contiuue it, what- 
soever be the coS' <o our persons or property, until the Kenya White 
Paper is destroyed once for all, and Indians in Kenya have, by their own 
ui ited effort and sacrifice, vindicated tbcir light to share equally in the 
dutie-^ and re&>ponsibililies of free citiztns, and build up a tradition ot 
progress, broiherbood and service, in Africa, the land of their adoption. 

"The first step in our struggle is the suspension of the payment of 
the poll-tax on Natives as a symbol of re'ientment against the policy 
adf>pted by the Government under pressure from, and in the interests of, 
the White settlers of Kenya. 

*' t is only a small inirial sacrifice that is at present demanded. 
Both rich and poor should make it their duty to show a united front and 
to carry out with united strength the mandate of the Congress. 

"No poll tax is to be paid until the White Paper policy is reversed 
and Indians come into their political lisihts again. We should cheerfully 
endure every loss and penalty that might be imposed by the Government 
in the spirit of truth, quiet dignity and cenrauein accordance with the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi." 

[The above message was sent to the "Momtassa Times an English 
Paper, which i-efnsed publioation of it, after roiisultation with the Govern- 
ment, on the ground that it vraa a direct incitement to sedition. The 
snme paper, however, publishifl a distorted version of Mrs. Naidu’s 
speech ou Bociid condition giving facts to which she did not refer at all.] 



The No-Tax Campaign. 

After the aeasion of the Congrese the Kenya Indiana determined to 
vATTy out the resolution of the Congress on the non-payment of the 
Poll-Tax. All the taxes and the licenses were payable before the end 
CKf January and a wide campaign was organised to rally all the Indiana 
againet the Poll-tax. The Revenue officers of the Government, on the 
bther hand, were equally deteimined, and setting aside the usual law, 
brought into force a practice alleged to have been in force for the past 
three .years making the payment of the Poll-tax a condition precedent 
to the "'issuing of trade licenses, passports etc. Indians were pre- 

pared to pay for the trade lioensosj and this harassment made their task 
all the more difficult. They however remained firm. They paid 
all other taxes but refused to pay the poll-tax of 30 shillings per 
adult male, and for this they were sentenced each to a month’s hard 
labour. The movement spread rapidly to the distant districts of Kenya 
and a large number of people prepared themselves to court arrest. 
Some .^00 Indians thus wont to jail. But the policy of the Government 
not to issue licenses unless the poll-tax was previously paid could not 
succeed. Government then changed their tactics and went on issuing 
licenses with the one hand and delivering summonses for recovery of the 
tax with the other. The plaintiff and the trying Magistrate were the 
same l^ersOtr and he went on making attachments on the properties 
of the defaulters. Some of the wealthiest and the most important 
merahants were subjected to the attachment proceedings, and the 
leaders were sent to prison. The merchants began to court arrest 
joyfully, and then the Government again changed their tactics. They 
began to summon the leaders of the movement before the oouit, but 
the leaders raised constitutional points and stated that the Poll-tax 
ordinance was totally illegal and the continuance of it against the 
Indians was ultra-vires. They also brought the treaty which the Sultan 
of Zangiber had signed with the British and the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act 1890 and the various Oiders in Council 1902, 1906 and 1921, 
stating that the Crown or the I.,egi6lative Council had no right to tax 
them unless with the consent of Parliament. They stated that in the 
year 1912 when the Poll-tax ordinance was passed, the Indians bad 
neitlier diFaot nor indirect representation on the Council, and therefore 
%ot bound to pay the tax. 

Mrs. Naidus Campaign. 

The agitation for the no-tax campaign went on unabated for 3 
months. On February 6th a huge demonstration was held at Mombasa. 
A big procession went round tbe city singing national songs exhorting 
Indians all over the colony to join the movement as a body. A huge 
maBs-meeting was held at night where Mr. D. B. Desai presided and 
recalled the case of a similar campaign successfully carried out 26 yearn 
ago. People attending the meetting all took a solemn vow to resist to 
the la$t^ ami not to submit to the daily gathering pile of insults at! d 
indignitiee ^hwaped upon them by the Whites. Mrs. Naidu herself msde 
42 
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a lectunng tour throughout East Africa during Febiuary last. Pandit 
Eeuarsidas Chaturvedi of the Ahmedabad Sabarmati Ashram, and Mr. S. 
O. Yaze of the Servant of India were also there. They turned the 
Indian agitation from a purely communal one to one of universal protest 
against White oppression, both upon the Indians and the African natives. 
The frigid isolation which the Indians had so long observed in their 
dealings with the African natives were henceforth to be broken. For the 
next 10 days Mrs. Naidu pushed on her campaign vigorously, not on 
the no-tax movement alone, but also in carrying and explaining the message 
of non-violence of Mahatma Gandhi, in eradicating social abuses amongst 
the Indian community, in organising the volunteer movement amongst 
the Aga Khani Khojas, and generally in stimulating the whole popula- 
tion of Indian settlers to more active national w^ork. She succeeded also 
to bring round some of the good people of the W^hites to recognise the 
justice of the Indian’s grievances and to enlist their sympathy and co- 
operation. She left Mombasa on the 17th February last; and was followed 
a month later by Messrs. Chaturvedi and vaze. 

The Attachments and Oppression. 

Meanwhile persecutions went on. The chief centre of the 
tiouble was Mombasa, the gate- way and the chief Poit of Kenya. 
The Government was afraid that, if the non-payment movement 
ataited by the Indians were not checked, the administration would 
be absolutely difficult as the movement of the Indians was oon- 
tagious and the natives might soon learn also to refrain fi'om paying 
the taxes. Persons who joined the non-payment movement included 
capitalists, big merchants, shop-keepers and land-holders and when 
ordered by the Resident Commissioners, they willingly courted jail. In 
Kenya the old ( 188*2) Code of Civil Procedure of India is applicable 
in all civil matters. According to sections 48 to 60 it is obligatory on the 
part of the plaintiff to file a plaint in court and if there is no such plaint filed, 
it is obligatory on the pari: of the Court to dismiss the case. According 
to section 9 of the Non-Native Poll-tax Ordinance 1912 it is stated that 
whoever makes a default in payment of the Non-native poll-tax, due 
and payable, the Magistrate or the District Commissioner under whose 
jurisdiction the man resides shall istue a summons calling the defaulter to 
attend before him to answer why ho should not be ordered to pay the poll-tax. 

The Mombasa District Commissioner’s Coiii-t however adopted a queer 
procedure. Under the Poll-Tax Ordinance, Sec. 9, the Couit threw 
off the sections of the Code of Civil Procedure as to plaint etc. The 
summons shows that the “ Crown ” is the plaintiff. It was really not 
conceivable by a common layman how the Crown came to know that the 
defendant was indebted to the plaintiff in the amount of the poll-tax as 
tbei'e was nothing on the record which could show that. Under sec. 2 of 
of the Petition of Rights Ordinance 1910 it was clearly stated that in an action 
by Crown there shall appear and act the Crown Advocate or some 
authorised person by law ; but in these poll-tax oases no body appeared 
excepting a clerk of the District Commissioner who held no power of 
attorney or a letter of authority. This clerk opened a book and said 
that fi-om the book he did not find that the defendant had paid 
his poll-taxdor 1924 1 There were about 400 cases filed in Mombasa alone, 
some 1 Ot) in Nairobi and a similar number in the neighbouring districts. 
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THE POLL-TAX CAMPAIGN 
Mr. Desai’s Case. 

The most important case was that of Mr. D. £. Desai, the Hony 
Secretary of the Mombasa Indian Association, and the leader of the move- 
ment. He was summoned as a defaulter to appear before the District 
Commissioner on the 22nd Februaiy. In the beginning he raised the 
legal and technical obiections ; firstly he raised the objection under 
section 50 of the C. P. C. Then he said that the District Commissioner 
had no power to try the case and therefore it should be transferred to 
another Court, as the District Commissioner himself was the Collector of 
the poll-tax and that there was a circular that where there are Resident 
Magistrates or Town Magistrates the cases of poll-tax should be tried 
there. Mr. Desai also raised an objection as to whether the poll-tax 
was legal or not. Thereupon the District Commissioner adjourned the case 
to the 28th on which day, over and above the aforesaid objections, 
which were not decided by the Court, Mr. Desai stated that there ought 
to have been the presence of the Crown Advocate, and as neither he was 
present nor the Plaintiff present, the case should bo dismissed with 
costs under section 102 C. P. C. On being further asked Mr. Desai handed 
to the Court a memorandum where he had asked the Court to refer the 
case under section 26 of the Court’s Ordinance 1907 to the Supreme Court 
to decide whether the poll-tax was legal. Mr. Desai after handing in the 
Memorandum stated that ho reserved the right of filing his written statement, 
The case was then adjourned till the 4 th March. 

Judgment Goes Against Desai. 

On that day the District Commissioner brought in a written judgment 
wherein ho stated that there was another circular which overruled the 
point raised by tlie defendant whether the Court should try the case. With 
regard to section 102 and the petition of Rights Ordinance, he stated, 
that the procedure under the Non-Native Poll-tax Ordinance was quite 
different and that under the said Ordinance those points did not arise 
With regard to the legality of the tax he stated that in 1914 there had been a 
case decided wherein it was hold that the Crown hod the right to 

levy such taxes. But the judgment of 1924 had not decided the points 
raised by Mr. Desai. Without deciding these points, which could be legally 
decided by the High Court alone, the District Commissioner over- 
ruled them. Further, without getting any proof as to the plaiutiff’H 

claim, the District Commissioner gave judgment for the plaintiff as the 
defendant refused to answer pertinent questions asked by the court ' 

After judgment, even though the District Commissioner knew that the 
defaulter had property still, in order to harass them, issued warrant.^ 
for their person according to section '^37 of the Old Code of Civil 
Procedure of 1882. Under section 339 it is made clear that it shall 
be obligatory for the Coui*t to receive the deposit from the plantiff 

for the sul^isteiice allowance before issuing the warrants and in case 
warrants are issued without such deposits the warrants shall bo illegal. 

Notwithstanding this the Court issued the warrants without reotiving 
any deposit, and sent warrants upon the jailors under section 339 in 
contravention to the contents of the said section with regard to the 
subsistence allowance. In the jail the Civil Prisoners of the Poll-tax 
eat their own food and nothing was given by the Government. 
On the 6th March two of the Indians who bad been sent to Jail for 
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non-payment of the Poll-tax came out of the jail as their Poll-tax was 
paid by some unknown persons. A mass meeting was held at night 
on the 5th and the position was explained as regai'ds these 
two persons. In the meeting it was resolved “that this mass meeting 
empowers the Managing Committee of the Indian Association, Mombasa, 
the Mombasa Committee of the Standing Committee of the Congress, 
and the Mombasa Poll-tax Committee to punish those persons who have 
paid the Poll-tax.” It was agreed that those who paid the Poll-tax after 
the 20th January but up to the 5th Mai-ch should be punished by a 
maximum fine of Sh. 500 or in default social (excepting on occasions 
of religious purposes, serious illness, and on death-bed) and commercial 
boycott for a poiiod not exceeding one month, and those who paid after 
the 5th should be punished by lx)yGott in the manner for a period not 
exceeding throe months. In Nairobi and other up-country places 
matters wore not dragged so hurriedly as in Mombasa. 

The movomentj however, flagged by the end of March last for 
want of workers, and also for want of that solid unity which has ever 
been the bane of the Indian. 

The New Labour Policy 

The change of Govorumout in England led people to hope much from 
the labour Party. Oji Jan. 29th, however, Mr. Thomas received the 
Empire Journalists at the Colonial Office and outlined at length the 
Goveriimont’s Empire policy. He referred at the outset to the nonsense 
talked abUut Labour .being anti-h)mpir6. 

Replying to a (juestion by Sir Stanley Reed, he said that one of 
his first difficulties was Kenya to which he had given more ooiisider- 
ation than to any other. He said emphatically that their first duty was 
to African Natives. Neither Rnropean nor Indian interests could divert 
them from their obligation lo the natives. The policy enumerated in 
the White paper was the one most likely to be followed. 

Mr. Polak on behalf of the Indian Overseas Association urged the 
Colonial and India Offices and the Prime Minister of the implica- 
tions of the formula agreed to at the Imperial Conferonoe and the 
definite pledge by Colonel Wedgwood in the Colonial Office vote debate 
on the 25th July last on behalf of the Labour Party to revise the 
White Paper decisions as between Indians and the White settlers when 
the party came into office. 

In the House of Commons on February 26th, Mr. J. H. Thomas, reply- 
ing regarding the Colonial Office supplementary estimate relating to Kenya 
and Uganda, declared that the Government’s first obligation to Kenya and 
policy which they intended to pursue, was a trust to the natives. That carried 
with it something more than an obligation to talk about Jranohise or 
immigration questioita, namely, assurance that the natives would be fairly 
treated, protected .and especially educated. 

Mr. Oimsby Gore welcomed Mr. Thomas’ determination to pursue 
All Afrioan policy. He feared that Mr- Thomas would have a great deal 
of outside pressure and attempt to force an Indianising policy oa him 
and he glad that Mr. Thomas had nailed the colours to the mast. 
One thing that Kenya wanted was less talk and news about Indians, 
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more about cotton and maize grown by the Afiioan peasanta, and tlovelop- 
ment of East Afiica on West African lines. 

The Colonies' Committee. 

In the Council of State at iJelhL on February 6th the Kenya 
quostiori was raised in debate. 

Sir B. N. Sarma, Member-in-charge of Emmigration said: 'T wish to make 
an aniiouricement regarding this resolution. The Government of India have 
strongly urged upon tlu Secretary of State for Colonies the desirability of not 
proceeding with the Kenya Immigration Bill until the Committee to be 
appointed made its report to us and the Colonial Ohioe. Tlie Secretary 

of State for India has now wired to forthwith appoint the Committee, 

m as much as the decision has been reached that the new drafts of 

the Bill would be prepared. I, therefore, take it that nothing would 

be done in the matter of the Immigration Ordinance by the Colonial 
Oliico until the Committee meets in London and discusses the ([aostion 
and negotiates with the Colonial Office. 

Mr. Sethna : There is nothing new in the statement of the Hun. 
Sir B. N. Sarma, except the appointment to be made shoiily of thd 
(Colonies' Committee, but my resolution deals not only with the Immigra- 
tion Ordinance, but also in regard to the franohise. 

Sir B. N. Samn said that “ the telegram received from the Secretary 
of State puts the matter a little further than what the V’'i(!eroy has 
stated. I understand that nothing would be done in the matter of tho 
Oixliriaiice until the Committee is in a iwsition to negotiate with (he 
Colonial Office." 

Mr. Sethna ; Sir, will * the Committee deal with tho question ot 
franchise? Sir B. N. Sarma : It will. 

Mr. Sethna : But in answer to a question put by Sir Stanley Roed to Mi-. 
Thomas when a deputation of the Empire Journalists appeared befoj-o him, ho 
.stated that he looked upon tho arrangement in regard to fhe franchise 
in Kenya as completely settled. The Viceroy’s speech itself was cortiinly 
lukewarm on this question. Hence my fear. 

Sir B. N. Sarma : The Franchise Bill has already been pasaM into 
Uw, and what niodihcations are possible is a question which would bo 
taken up by the Committee separately. The Franchise (luestion has nob 
been raised in the resolution before us. 

And on the 1 2th March the Government of India appointed the Colonies’ 
Committee “to make representations to the Secretary of State for the 
C^'olonios on all questions aifecting Indians domiciled in Kenya arising 
out of the decisious embcKlied in the White Paper and on certain 
ponding questions affecting Indians in Fiji. 1 he members are ; — 

“Mr. J. Hope Simpson C.I.E., M.P., Chairman, H.H. Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah Aga Khan, Sir Benjamin Eobeitsou C.I.E., Dowan 
Bahadur T. llaiigachariar M.L.A., Mr. K. C. Koy, C.I.E., M.L.A. 

“Mr. B. B. Ewbaiik, C.I.E., I.C.S., Deputy Secretary to the Govorir 
tnent of India, Department Ol Education, Health and Lmds, will Act as 
Secretary to the Committee. It will assemble in London os soon ua 
possible, The members sailed from Bombay on the 1 5th March." 
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Eegardiiig the so-called native trusteeshipi Mr. S. G. Vaze of the 
iServan^s 0 / India says: — 

“ Mr. tT. IT. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary in the Labour Cabinet, 
speaks often enough about native trusteeship/’ but to him evidently it 
is but an empty phrase. He has been plied in Parliament with questions 
regarding the Master and Servants Ordinance, the Registration of Natives 
Ordinance, etc., which spell for the East African wards of the Whites 
a form of semi-slavery, but Mr. Thomas apparently regards all such 
pleas on the score of humanitarianism as inspired by a mawkish 
sentimentality, to which only imbeciles would pay any heed. If on cardinal 
labour principles he is so utterly unsound, it is hardly a matter of 
surprise that, where his information is derived exclusively from ofiScial 
sources, he is altogether engulfed by the bureaucratic spirit. On March 
5th Mr. Morel endeavoured to expose in the Commons some of the 
monstrosities inherent in the system of taxation which obtains in Kenya- 
By this system the Whites who are best able to pay make the least 
contribution to the public revenues, while natives who just live on the 
borderland of starvation are made to bear, over and above the cost of 
the native services, the largest share in the cost of the development of 
the country in the White’s interest. What percentage of the receipts from 
native taxation is in fact devoted to European requirements, the Kenya 
officials have not yet made public, and will perhaps never do so, but 
occasionally you get an official or two who tell you privately but plainly that 
a considerable pait of the money derived from native sources is really 
expended on European interests. I have seen many leaflets recommending 
Kenya for White settlement, in which the most seductive feature of this 
modern Arcadia is made out to be the absence of an income-tax or a 
land-tax. The absence of these tw'o taxes is no doubt a very great 
scandal, but the full measure of the iniquity of this system of taxation 
will not be apparent until one is fuither told that the deficiency in revenue 
is made up by clapping on to the natives a tax which makes a large 
propoitioii of them work on European farms for nearly three months in 
a year. The gross partiality of this arangement Mr. Morel tried to 
bring out by asking the following question in the House of Commons : — 

“Will the Secretary of State for the Colonies take steps to review 
the incidence of direct taxation upon the native population of Kenya 
which ill effect involved the able-bodied male population in work upon 
European faims and plantations for three months out of the year ; and 
will he take stops to secure that the principle bo adopted that at least 
one-fifth of the direct taxes paid by the natives shall he returned to 
them in technical education, medical service and agricultural instruction 1 ’’ 

“To this Mr. Thomas returned the following answer; — "I cannot 
accept the suggestion that a native cannot pay his tax by working on his 
own account. Active steps are being taken to extend native education 
and increase native agricultural production, but I do not think any fixed 
percentage can be laid down. The pioportioii suggested by my Hon. 
friend was very nearly reached in 1922 and, if veterinary services are 
included, was exceeded. 

“As to the effect the increased native taxation has on the native 
Labour supply, it is hardly worth while to engage in a controversy with the 
Loloi.ial Secretary: it is writ largo in the official Labour Commissions* 
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Report of 1912 — 13, to which it is enough to refer him. But on the 
latter portion of Mr. Thomas' answer, it is necessary to dwell for a 
few minutes. Before proceeding, however, to examine its accuracy, 1 
must mention two facts. First, that the native pays not only in the 
fom of the Hut and the Poll taxes, which Mr. Morol apparently had 
in mind when he put the question, but two other ways — through customs 
duties on imports for native consumption (and it must not T>e supposed 
that their incidence is at all light,) and through the tax in the shape 
of free labour in the Reserves, a pait of which, o.g,, on motor roads, 
is really for the benefit of the Europeans. The second fact to bo borne 
ill mind is that the test which Mr. Morel applies here is too easy, viz. that 
one-fifth of the proceeds of direct taxes from the native should bo applied 
to the education and medical services in the Reserves. The real principle 
of allocation of revenues that ought to bo applied is the one embodied in 
A plan for Govt, on mandate in Africa” published by the League of Nations 
Union. As the Kenya Government professes to he conducted on the trustee- 
ship plan, like countries administered under the League of Nations' mandate, 
there is no reason why Article XVII on Revenue therein should not 
apply to Kenya : “ The Mandatory should, so far as possible, allocate all 

revenues derived from direct taxation of Africans to the native Govern- 
ment, to be spent by them subject to advice and approval of the Resident Advi- 
sers. The whole of the revenue of the Mandatory, from whatever 
source arising, should be expended for the sole advantage of the 
inhabitants of the territory.” The principle therefore that should govern 
the Kenya Government's policy is not that one-fifth of direct taxes 
should bo applied to Vacation and medical help, but that all the 
revenues should be applied solely to native interests and the whole proceeds 
from direct taxation should be spent by the natives as they desire. But 
the Kenya (^vernment does not come up even to the low standard mention- 
ed by Mr. Morel. Mr. Thomas affirms that it does, but I propose to show 
below that it falls far short of it. 

The Hut tax and the Poll Tax was estimated to produce in 192.S 
X600,365 ; leaving the cost of labour on roads etc., which native ore 
liable to supply out of the reckoning for the moment, the question is 
whether on native education and medical relief one fifth of £6000,000 
or £100,000 is expended. It is most surprising that Mr. Thomas should 
have answered the question in the affirmative, whereas the fact is that 
to these two services only a quarter of this amount is devoted for the 
benefit of ths native. In 1922 the Kenya Government spent 270,178 
shillings on Arab and native education through its own agency, and it 
gave 217,920 shillings by way of grants to Missions. Now of the 2014 
eh Idren in attendance in Arab and native schools, about 400 are Arabs ; 
BO we may take it that of the 273,478 shillings disbursed by it through 
its own agency, 21fi,380 shillings were spent on the natives, which with 
the 217,920 shillings grant makes a total of 434,300 shillings, or 
£21,716. So much the Kenya Government spent on native education 
(not only technical and agricultural education but literary education ns 
well) in 1922. And how much did it spend on medical facilities for 
the natives ? It is difficult to give exact figures, but in 1 92 1 only 
£6,666 was spent on medical work in Native Reserves, £2,372 for tho 
subsidizing of Missions and £4,294 spent by the Medical Department 
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itself. Thus, to these two services of the most vital importauoe to the 
natives, it would appear that only J£28,361 was spent, which heais a pro- 
lioitioii, not of 20 per cent, but 5'7 per cent to the proceeds of the 
Hut and Poll Taxes. Mr. Thomas says that if -veterinaiy services are 
included, the expenditure would exceed 20 per cent. The amount spent 
on veterinary services in Native Reserves in 1922 (including the salaries 
of European veterinary officers) was £10,374. Thus the inclusion of these 
services would bring up the total of expenditure in the native interest 
to £33,735 and raise the percentage of direct taxation applied to these 
purposes from 5'7 to 7 ‘7. The amount that is actually spent on the 
three services mentioned is thus a little over one-third of what Mr, 
Thomas says is being spent. It would be well if the Colonial Secretary 
would explaiu bis figures in detail. I have no doubt that his arithmetic 
is vei*y seriously at fault somewhei-e. These bald figures perhaps convey 
to the reader a very imperfect idea of the Kenya Governments grave 
neglect of the native. Pie will have a better idea of the medical and 
sanitary condition of the native when 1 put before him .iust two facts, 
that of every 1,000 children born 400 die within the first twelve months 
of life (whereas the infant mortality rate for England for the year 1921 
was 8.3 per 1,000), and that when army recruitment went on, the 
Government lir.d an average of about 33 per cent absolute wrecks amon^; 
natives. One cannot be too censorious of the utter callousnesB with 
which the Government of Kenya has treated these three suhlects of the 
utmost advantage to the natives ; eduoatioii, medical help and veterinary 
work. It is best to adduce the evidence of the Whites themselves. On 
May 4. 1920 Mr. C. AV. R. Lanes said in the Kenya Legislative Council : — 
‘'With regard to the first (education), beyond the grant of a few lupeos 
by Government nothing was done to educate the natives dn the Reserves. 
With regal d to the second (medical relief), the Nyanza Province consisted 
of five districts. The whole Province had only one Medical Officer 
whose time was taken up with the European Community in Kisumu. 
It naturally fell that the native got very little medical attention, if at 
all. The five districts mentioned were visited at frequent periods by 
small-pox, plague, etc., which naiuially carried off thousands of natives. 

Thousands of pounds were spent annually in combating the diseases 

of animals outside the Native Reserves and as far as he was aware 
not a penny was spent on combating the disease of human beings inside 
the Reserves" ! Another European member, Mr. A. C. Hoey, added, "The 
Elgai Reserve was visited occasionally by an officer, anc! then only for 
the collection of taxes or to sec what labour ho could get." 

“ I would repeat here a suggestion which has been made before. For 
administrative purposes the Government has separated native from non- 
native areas : why should not the Government effect a similar separation 
in the native and non-native budget 1 AVhy does it not decide that all 
the money raised from native reserves should be spent therein. There 
is nothing impracticable in this suggestion ; it has been put forward, 
not by visionaries but by practical administrators. Then it will be easy 
to find out wfaether the native gets a proper share of the. contribution 
he makes to the country’s finances. As it is, the manner in which 
huge amounts' are wrung from him for the purpose of devoting them 
to EuiopeaAi interests redound to the unspeakable shame of England. 



Indians in South Africa. 

The position of Indians in South Africa was again assailed oir 
November 20th last in the Natal Provincial Council meeting, when Mr. 
Geo. Hulett asked leave to introduce a draft Ordinance to amend the- 
local township law, and urged that the measure be passed before the 
Union Parliament met in Januaiy. The obiect of the Hulett Oidinanoe 
was to enact that “ no male person shall be placed on the Town Boll who- 
is not entitled to be placed on the Parliamentary Voter's Roll.” As- 
Indians have already ^en crippled by previous legislation which denied 
them parliamentary franchise, the obiect now aimed at was to deprive them 
of the municipal franchise which they still enjoyed. In the course of 
the discussion that followed one member (Mr. Coleman) went so far 
as to state that the council had been returned with a mandate from the 
people to pass this measure. The bill, however, was held over on the 
advise of the Chairman till the arrival of General Smuts from England 
who was then attending the last Imperial Conference — notorious for 
the tuBsel between General Smuts and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm— for a more 
comprehensive consideration. The introduction of this new measure led 
to a serious agitation in Natal ai:d the Indians sent over petitions and 
representations to the authorities protesting for the fourth time against the 
draft ordinance entitled " To amend the Local Township Law No. 11 of 
1881 in respect of the qualification of votera.'' 

Within the last 2 years the cry for segregation of Indians lias been 
raised in South Africa by the Whites and fought to success first in the 
Durban Land Alienation Oixliriance and later in the Rural Dealers Licensing 
Ordinance— (for these see previous i.'isuos of the /ndion Annual HepMer). 
The climax was reached in the Class Areas Bill of 1924 published in 
January last which sought to solve the " Asiatic (Indian) menace" once 
for all. The text of this bill is given 1>elow. 

The agitation which was set on foot by the Indians in South 
Africa against the bill was common suhite with the interests involved. 
On Jan. 13th a representative meeting of ’.Indian merchants of Johannesburg 
unanimously decided to rmse at least £10,000 to fight the segregation 
bill. An over-crowded mass meeting of the British Indian Association 
was also hel4 which unanimously passed the following resolution: — 

‘‘This meeting records its emphatic protest against the Class Areas 
Bill aimed to operate solely against Indians by depriving them of tbeir 
means of livelihood and finally to expel them from the Uiiioi.*. 
It is therefore unacce|»table to the Indian community. It urges iho 
Union Gk>vernment to drop the bill and the Indian and Imperial Gov- 
ernments to make immediate representations to improve the status of 
Indians in the Union. Fui-theiv the bill is insultihg and degrading to 
the honour and self-respect of the entire Indian nation and the Empire. 
In jl^e event of the 1^1 becoming Uw, the coroinunity have unanimously 
cleoided to oppose it to the last, disre^rding all consequences. The 
Assooiation iin^xea the Viceroy to take immediate st^is and press the' 
Union Government to drop the bilk” 

45 
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The Class Areas Bill 

The following is the text of the bill proposed for the segregation 
of Indians in South Africa 

SBaaXGATXON 

Bill to mske provision for the reservation ol residential and trading 
rSBs in Urban areas lor persons, other than natives, having >iaciBl charac- 
teristics in common. 

REQUEST BY URBAN LOCAL AUTHORITY FOR APPLICATION OF ACT, 

1. Whenever an Urban local Authority shall intimate to the Minister : — 

(a) That any area within its lim ts is wholly or for the greater part 
occupied for residential or trading purposes or both such purposes by a 
particciar class of persons, or that an area uithin these limits is available 
for the exclusive occupation for residential or trading purposes or both 
auch purposes by a particular class of persons : and 

(b) That it U desirable that the provisions of this Act should be applied 
in respect of such area ; it shall be lawful for the Minister to appoint a 
•Commission consisting ol not more than three persons (hereinafter called 
the Commission) to investigate and report upon the desirability of applying 
to eoch area and to the Urban area within which it is situated the provision 
«f this Act. 

DUTY AMD POWERS OF COUUISSXOH 

(1) It shall be the duty of ihe Commission to enquire and report upon 
the following : — 

(a) the extent and nature of the area which was the subject of intima- 
tion under Section i of this Act : 

(b) the number, dimensions, situation and nature of sites occupied or 
available therein for residential or trading purposes or both such purposes 
as the case may be ; 

(c) Whether there would be afiorded by the area proper adequate 
facilities for lesidences or trading sites or both as the case may be for the 
particular class of persons concerned : 

(d) Wnetber due and proper provision exists or is assured for wate^. 
lighting, sanitary and other necessary services within the area : 

(e) Whether it is desirable that the provisions of this Act should be 
applied in respect of the area ; and 

(f) Any other matter which the Minister or the Commission may deem 
necessary or desirable. 

2. The Cbmmission shall have all such powers, jurisdiction and 
privileges as were conferred upon the Commission referred to in Ordinance 
No. 30 ol 1902 of the Transvaal, and all the several provisionB of that 
Ordinance shall mutatis mutandis apply in respect ol the Commission and 
its proceedings. 

PROCLAMATION OF CX»ASS AMBAS. 

3. (1) At any time within Aiz months after the receipt ol the 
report 01 the Commission, the Governor -General may, by Proclamation 
in the Gazette, fo declare that, on and after a date^to be meotiooed in the 
Proclamation, the area defined therein shall be a dass .resideutial area. or 
a class resMential and trading area within the Urban Area. 

(2) More titan one area within the Urban area may, by any such 
ProclaiBation be defined 'as class residential areas, or as class ttading 
areas, or as class residential and trading areas as the case may be. 

• (3) NotwithsCandiog anything to the contrary contained in the 
Precious and Base Minerals Act of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of iqofi) 
or any ameiidment thereof or in any other law, a dass trading area may 
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be eaiabiished under thii Act on land within an Urban area which, In terms 
of the laid Act No. 35 of jQoSi or any amendment thereof, is proclaimed 
land or land held under mining title. 

ACgUISITlON OF IMMOVABI.S PKOPERTY IN CLASS ABBAS. 

4. From and after the date mentioned in any proolamati.*n issued 
under this Act establishing a class residential area or a class residential 
and trading area, it shall not be lawful, save as provided in Section 
10 of this Act : — 

(a) lor any person other than a person of the class concerned to 
acquire immovable property within any such area : or 

(b) lor any persons ot the class concerned to acquire immovable 
property or a lease or renewal of lease of immovable property anywhere 
within the Urban ^-rea save within the limits of the class residential area 
or of the class residential and trading area, as the case may be. 

Provided that nothing in this Act contained shall apply to the renewal 
of a lease of immovable property where a light to such renewal is held 
under a lease existing at the date aforesaid. 

TRADING IN CLASS TRADING AREAS OR CLASS RBSILBNTIAL AND TRADIKG 

areas. 

3. (x) From and after the date mentioned m any Proc'amation 

issued unuerthis Act establishing a class trading area ora class residential 
and trading area within any U. ban area, it shall not be lawful for any 
Licensing Court. Board or Authority, or for any person authorised to grant 
or issue Licenses or permits to carry on any trade or business within the 
Urban area : 

(a) to grant or issue to any person other than a person of the class 
concerned any license, permis or other authority to carry on any trade or 
business within the class trading area or cla!»s residential and trading 
Area as the case may be : and 

(b) to grant or issue to any person of the class concerned any license 
or permit to carry on any trade or business within the Urban area 
elsewhere than in the class trading area or class resideatial and trading 
area as the case may be. 

Provided, however, that if the Governor-General is satisfied that 
it is in ihe general interest of the public that it should be permitted to 
persons of the class concerned or any restricted number of such persons to 
carry on suiy particular trade or business within the Uiban area, 
eisewheie than in the class trading area or Class resideatial and trading 
area as the case may be. he may. by proclamation m the gazette lor such 
periods as he may therein fix, exempt persons of the class concerned or 
a restricted numbn of such persons from the operation of paragraph 
<b) of tins sub-section in respect of that particular trade or business. 

(2) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to prohibit 
the grant to any person holding at the date mentioned in any proclamation 
issued under this Ast any Uaence* permit or ^otber authority to carry on 
any tmde or business, or ihe renewal of such licence, permit or other 
authority. 

Extension of Class Areas. 

6, (4) Whenever in the opinioo of the Urban Local Authority 

concerned, any area established voder iliis Act as a class residential 
area or a class trading asea or a class residential and trading area, proves 
Inadequate IoTi. cr unsuitable to. the xeqnirements of the population of 
that class in the Uiban area, and the Urban Local Aatbority deems 
it desirable to extend any su^ area or to create a new class rcMen* 
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ttal area or a claai trading area or a dasi residential and trading area, tba 
XJiban Local Autbority may commaoicate its opinion to the BRnlater, 
who thereupon may take ail such steps as be may take upon receipt 
of an intimation under Section 1 of this Act. 

(2) All and several of the powers exercisable under this Act in respect 
•of the establishment ol a class residential area or a class trading area or 
a class residential and trading urea sliall be exercisable in respect of 
the establishing of a new area or the extension ol any existing area 
of like character. 

Suspension of Provisions of Act. 

7. (i) If at any time the Governor- General is satisfied that a class 

Tesidentul area or a class trading area or a class residential and trad- 
ing area established under this Act is inadequate for or unsuitable to 
the requirements of the population ol that class in the Urban area 
-concerned, and that, by reason ol the delay which would necessarily 
take place in removing the causes of the inadequacy or unsuitability 
serious prejudices woula be suffered by that population unless the pro- 
visions of this Act in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area be 
suspended, be may by Proclamation iu the gazette so declare that, from 
and after a dale to be tbereiu mentioned the provisions of this Act 
shall be suspended in respect of the class residential area or class 
trading area or class residential and trading area concerned* 

(2) From aud alter such date the provision of this Act shall in 
all respects cease to apply to the area deemed to be inadequate or 
unsuitable, and, in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area, to 
the other pans of the Urban area within which it is situated, 

(3) The Governor-General may, whenever he may deem fit to re- 
proclaim as a class residential area or a class trading area or a class 
residential and trading area as the case may be. any area which has 
been the subject of suspending proclamation under sub-section 1 of 
this Section or to proclaim as a clasi residential area or a class 
trading area or a c'ass residential and trading area under this Act 
any area which wholly or partly include any area which has been 
the lubject of a suspending proclamation under sub-section 1 of this 
Action. 

h. Any class residential area or c'ass trading area or a class lesi- 
^ential and trading area established under this Act lor any Asiatic 
race ^all for the purpose of section two (b) of law No. 3 of i8d3 of 
the Transvaal be deemed to be an area within which, in terms of tliat 
Jaw, fixed property may be owned by Asiatics. 

Class Advisory Board. 

Q. (1) For eveiy class residential area or class trading area or 
class residential and trading area established under this Act there shall 
be an Advisory Board consisting ol not ks^ than three peiscns ol the 
class concerned resident within the Uiban area. In addition to a 
chairman who, in the case of a non-European area, may be a European . 
The mode of election or seleciion ol membera of any such Board, the 
period and conditions of the office of the members, and the proceduie 
of the Board shall be defined by regulations made by the Urban Local 
Authority and approved by the Minister. 

:(2) It shall be the function of an Advirory Board eatablUbed 
under tbia Section to advise the Urban Local Amhority in respect af 
any matter releffed to it by such authority for advice, and no by-law 
or regulation particularly anecting ti e intereat of the ^daaa of persona 
concerned sbaU be made or withdrawn by an Urban Local Aathoriiy» 
unless the ^advice of each Advisory Board shall first have been obtained 
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in respect of the making or withdrawal, as the case may be, of sucla 
by-law or regulation. 

Savings and Exemptions 

10. (i) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (3) of Section 3 

and of Section U of this Act. nothing in this Act contained shall be 
deemed : — 

(a) To affect the operation of law No. 3 of 1885 of the Transvaal 
or any amendment thereof of Section 2 of Act No. 18 of 1913, of 
Act No, 37 of X9I9> of Chapter No. 33 of the Orange Free State's 
Law Book or any amendment threof, or of any other law prohibit- 
ing, restricting, regulating, or in any way affecting the ownership or 
occupation of immovable property or trading by A«-iatiC3 or by 
coloured persons : or 

(b) To prohibit the acquisition by the government or any Urban 
Local Authority for educational, Municipal or any other public purposes 
of the ownership or occupation of any immovable property : or 

(c) To prohibit the acquisition at any time of land or interest in 
land or the lease or occupation of any immovable property by devala- 
tion or succession on death whether under a will or on intestacy : or 

(d) To prohibit any executor of a deceased estate or any trustee 
or insolvency from holding any immovable property or trading under 
any licences where power to do any such thing is conferred upon him 
by any law ; or 

(e) To investigate or affect in any manner whatever any agreement 
or other transaction for the sale or purchase of land lawfully entered 
into prior to the date mentioned in any proclamation under this Act 
establishing a class residential area or a class trading area or a class 
residential and trading area. 

(^) Nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed to effect any officer 
of the consular service or any person to whom the Governor-General may 
grant letters of exemption from the operation of all or any of the provisions 
of this Act. 

Interpretations of Terms. 

XI. In Ibis Act, unless inconsistent with the context; — "Class of 
persons " includes any European persons or any other persons having, 
in the opinion of the Minister, common racial characteristics, but does not. 
include any natives as that term is defined m Section 29 of the Natives 
Urban Area Act 1923, (Act No. 21 of IQXS-) 

" Minister " means Ministers of tbe Interior or any other Minister 
to whom tbe Governor-General may assign tbe administration of this Act. 

" Urban area " means an area under tbe jurisdiction of an Urban 
Uocal Authority. 

■* Urban Local Authority " means any Municipal Council, Borough 
Council. Town Council or Village Conncil or any Town Board, Village 
Management Board. Local Board or Health Board. 


Mahatma Csandhi on the Class Ageas Bill 

In this connection Mahatma Gandhi issued on Feb. Mtb. the followirtg 
statement of his views regarding the aiiti'Asiatic movement in South 
Africa and especially the Glass Areas Bill ; — 

'As one expected to understand the situation created in South Africa 
by the anti- Asiatic movement now going on there and especially the 
Class Areas Bill now under consideration by the Union Parliament, I 
deem it my duty to place my opinion on the situation before the public. 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The anti-ABiatio agitation on the pait of Europeans in South Afiica 
is no new thing. It is almost as old as the first settlement of unindentured 
Indians in South Africa and is piincipally due to trade Jealousy on the 
pai-t of the White retail traders. As in the other paits 'of the worlds so in 
South Africa ii.terested men, if they sufficiently persist, find no difficulty in 
gathering the suppoit loiind them of those who are not so interested but 
who do not think for themselves. The present agitation, I remember, 
was begun as early as 1921 and the Class Areas Bill is, no doubt, one 
result of that agitation. 

BREACH OF THE COMPROMISE OF 1914 
‘Before dealing with the nature and effect of the bill, it is necessai} 
to point out that it is in breach of the compromise of 1914 an-ived 
at between the Union Government and the Indian community of South 
Africa. Put it was a compromise to which both the Indian Government 
and the Imperial Govoiument were as much a paity as the Union Govenr 
metit and the Indian community, because the compi-omise was arrived at 
with the knowledge and concurrence of the Imperial and the Indian 
Governments. The latter had even sent Sir Benjamin Robertson as a 
represeLtative technically to watch the couise of the Commission that 
was appointed by the Union Government to inquire into the Indian 
position, but in leality to negotiate a settlement. 

'The main temis of the compromise were settled before Sir Benjamin 
Robeitsoii, who represented the Indian Government, returned to India. In 
accordance with that compromise no fuither anti' Asiatic legislation was t(^ 
be passed by the Union Goverument. The understanding at the time 
was that the lognl position of Indians would bo gradually improved and 
that the then existing aijti- Asiatic legislation would, in time to come, be 
repealed. Ihe contiary has, however, happened. The public may i-e- 
member that the first attempt to break the spirit of the compromise 
was made when in the Transvaal an attempt was made to enfoi*oe the ex- 
isting legislation adversely to the Indians and contrary to the praotice 
that pievailid at the time of the compromise. The Glass Areas Bill, 
however, goes much fuither in restricting Indian liberty. 

‘Whatever may bo the other implications of the compromise, this 
much cannot be disputed by any party that the settlement of I9U 
pledged the Union Government not to put further restrictions upon 
Indian liberty, aid apait from the general powei-s of disallowance vest- 
ed in His Majesty under the Letter of Insti-uotions addressed to the 
(:}overi.oi-General of South Africa, the Imperial Government, if they 
would bo true to their trust, are bound at any cost to insist upon 
Ihn observance of the terms of the compromise referred to by me. 

A FLAW IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTITUTION. 

‘We, in India, may not ignore the difficulties of the Union Govern- 
ment which is dependent for its existence solely upon the *n*ill of the 
Europeans of South Africa expressed through their elected representa- 
tives tp the exclusion of Indians and the natives of the soil. ‘Hiis un- 
wariaiited exclusion is the original flaw in the South Afrioati eonstitu- 
tion as it iS to be foui.d in the constitution of most of the eelf- 
Ifoverfiing colonies which have their native populations and Indian 
populaticniB.' As the Imperial Governteent permitted the flaw, it is in 
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honour bound to prevent untoward results arising from it. South 
Afrioa and Kenya will presently siww what moral worth there is in 
the Imperial system. The pressure of public opinion must and pro- 
bably will bring about temporary relief in both the places but it will 
be only temporary. It can merely postpone the final act in the ti'agedy 
unless some unforeseen radical change either in England or in India 
takes place. 

'And now for the bill itself. Unlike the Natal Municipal Fiauchisc 
Bill, which happily the Union Governor-General has in effect vetoed 
and which applied only to Natiil, the Class Areas Bill is designed to 
apply to all the poor provinces. It enables the Government to segregate 
all the domiciled Indians and other Asiatics alike for residence and 
trade. It is therefore an extension, in a modified manner, of the location 
system devised as early as l«85 by the late Transvaal Government. 
Let me say in a few words what the segregation may mean. The 
Indian location in Pretoria, whore, in spite of the Ijaw of 1885, not a 
single Indian has been as yet compelled to remove, is situated far away 
from the town itself and entirely outside the best buyer, whether 
English, Dutch or Native. The only trade possible in such locations is 
trade among themselves. 

'Therefore, segregation carried out to the full means nothing less 
than compulsory repatriation without any compensation. It is true that 
the bill appears to preserve to a ceitain extent the existing rights. 
But that reservation is of little consequence to the Indian settlors. I 
do not wish to buiden this note by citing illustrations from South 
African experience to show how such reservations have in praotice 
proved almost useless. 

'Finally, let it be remembered that when Indian emigration to South 
Africa was unrestricted, the fear of the Europeans was expressed to bo 
that South Afrioa might be swamped by India’s millions. All the South 
African statesmen then used to say that South Africa could easily digest 
a small Indian population and could even give it a liberal 'treatment 
but that the European settlers could never rest content so long as the 
IKissibility of swamping remained. Now that the so-called fear of swamp- 
ing has boon removed piactically since 1897, the cry is raised for 
segregation and if that is accomplished the next step will be compulsory 
repatriation, if the segregated Indians do not voluntarily retire. The 
fact is that the more accommodating the European settlers of South 
Africa find the Imperial Trustees to be, the more grasping they become 
in their anti-Asiatic demands” 

Indian Representation to the Minister 

About the middle of February last Mr. Duncan, Minister of the Interior, 
received a large and influential deputation of Indians in connection with 
the Class Areas Bill consisting of representatives of Cape Town, Transvaal 
and the Natal Indian Association who laid down the Indian grievances 
before the Union Govt, specially with regard to the question of segregation. 

Mr. Duuoan in reply said that he did not think the represen- 
tatives of Indian bodies had treated the Government or himself fairly 
in the matter of the Bill. Before the Bill was published, he sent a 
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bo IlfdItiS) AtHdoffttion, I^TWnvaal, •»ld'ni to 

circulate llli^ fifti otiubt* 't'bdkflti Wdiiaa Iffth ‘tfbe i4oa tSbit tiiO 

Bill came iijto Parliament he might have the benefit of ooneulting the 
representatiyes of the Indian people, so that if they felt any grievance 
ai d if he could remove anything from the Bill it might be done. 

Pioceeding, Mr. Duncan said ; "But no notice whatever was 
tahen of the Bill. Instead meetings were held all over ihe oountr>’. 
People weio whipped up into a state almost of frenzy and told they 
would be mined body and soul and their livelihood be taken away 
ai d that there should be passive resistance and the like, and then you 
come to me. What does it matter what 1 say about the Bill when 
you have told the people they must< resist it to their last drop of 
blood. Surely that is not the way to treat a matter such as this. 1 
wanted to have ihe fullest consultation with the Indian jieople and iiou 
that thiu(: is impossible. There is no use of my saying anything. You 
have said that the Bill is intended to drive them out of the land. You have 
not tiented me or the Government fairly. You might have taken advair 
tage of my offci-, and if you found you could get no concession and 
all my explanations failed to remove your objection to the Bill, it was 
your duty and your lieht to go to your people and urge thorn to do 
all they could to oppose it. That is the position I want to put 

before you." 

Mr. Duncan fuither said that he had uudeitaken to see them and 
would do so and give eveiy considoratioii to the points they would 
put before him. In the shoit discussion which followed, Mr. Duncan 
said that the Bill \^a^ not intended as a measure of oppression against 
Indians or any other class of people. It was intended to give etfect 
to a desii'o that had been pressed upon the Government for a long 
time that there should be power to provide for separate areas in 
towns where Europeans and other classes of people should not all be 
mixed up together. In conclusion Mr. Duncan said that they should not make 
up their minds that the Bill was intended for the destiaictioii of the 

Indian people. On those points he would meet theii‘ wishes as far as he 
could, hut as far as the principle of the Bill was concerned, it was 
ns be had told them. 

The Indian 8 Cate 

The Iidiars presented to Mi. Duncan a lengthy statement of 
their case, reviewing the Indian qucsiion from the early days, which 
summarised the geiieial grounds for objection to the Bill as follows 

( ) "The eHfeot of the Bill being compulsory segregatioii, both 

residential and coinnieicial, we object to it in principle in that it oasts a 

stigma of inferiority on our race and affront to our ancient civilisation. 
(‘J) The effect of the Bill is calculated to ei.croach on the freedom of 
the subject. (3) It has been stated that the present bill is soundly 
justified by unfair competition in trade and industries ns between 
Indian and European. Even assuming that is to for the sake of. argu- 
ment, the question is whether the effect of this Bill, that is to say 
segiegation of races, is likely to find an adequate remedy. We maintain 
that it will i.ot. On the other hand, it might cause considerable inita- 
tion on both sides, and the coui.ti-y might be plunged into mutual 
antagonism ' and widen the breach already caused by this unnatural 
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agitation caused by the anti-Indian party. (4) The effect of this Bill 
is likely to create international complications by virtue of Indian Rulers 
who are members of the League of Nations having entered into alliance 
with the British Government. (6) The effect of the Bill will prove 
detrimental to the immediate interests of both Indians and Europeans, 
and the country will ultimately gain nothing by it.” 

Tho (oUowidg are detailed exiiacts from thit lengthy representation: — 

AHliough the Class Areas Bill is a measure that will b:* app'icab'e to all c'nshcs 
in general, except the natives, yet wc have substantial reasons for raising an objec- 
tion, because of the policy uivlerlyiiig tliis measure. To btigin witii, we venture ro 

Kate that the liulians form a goodly number in the population of the Pioviucc ot 

Natal, and relying on the traditional Britisli Policy as enunciated in Queen Victoiia’s 
Proc'amation, consiilerable wealtli of the Indian community lias been invested lu 
Hcveral pnits of the urban area, and therefore should the provisions of tins Bill 
either in the present or in an amended form become the Law of the land, the 
Indian community will be vitally affected by the operation thereof. The Goveruiucut 
ih perfectly aware of the fact- that the presence of a large number ot Iiulians is 

due lo the express mvitatioiis of the late ('olouial Government, and we liavc the 

assurance of the Imperial Goverameiit that the Union will undertake to fulfil in 
letter and spirit all ob'igations, which the late C-rowu Government entered into prim 
to (he absorption of the four self-governing Colonies m the Union. In regard to 
the Indians in Natal, they were encouraged to come for tlie puiposc of developing the 
country and in the early days they were given iinlucemeut to settle clown, and 

(hcroforc it apiiears to us that it is too late in the iLiy tor the prisiiit Govern- 

ment to make any disturbance in the arrangemtiil that has existed sihcc the 
mciptioii of Natal as an integral part oi the BiimhIi Empire. Wc do not piopose 

here to go into the merits or otherwise of the past po'icy of the hitc Co.oniaf 

Government but what wo do say is that the Indian is here, and that li' ihe po’icy 
of the late Government was hod to be wrong, then we maiiuam that it is unjusf 
and unfair to mctc out punishniont of the innocent chi'ilreii ol the ludiauh for the 
nclioii of the foivfatliers of the present generation of Europeans. 

COMPULSOHY J^JiGKEGATIOX, 

Having in view the emphatic pronouncement of policy enunciated by the 
Imperial (^)vcrumcnt in respect of the position which the Natal Indians hold, we 
beg to remind you of it in relation to the Ulass Areas Bill, We beg to submit 
that the policy underlying this Bill anil the effect of it is compu'sory segregation, botJi 
III residence anil commerce, and it has been stated by the Prime Minister Inmse't 
That such legislation was intended lo aim at the race in which this deputation 
boloiigs. It IS well known that this po’iey lias been consistently pursued in the 
Transvaal in connection with our race siiicn 1886, but then it has been persisteutly 
^opposed by successive JBritish and Imliaii Govcriimeiits as well as the Indian Couunuuity 
and it has been looked upon with rcpugiuiiice by a l coiiceruwl. Umlcr law 8 of 
1885 of the Transvaal Itcpub’ic, it has lieeii enacted that the so-called Uoo'ies, Arabs, 
Malayas and Mahomolnu subjects of the Turkish Emphre, shall not obtain furthei 
rights and shall not own fixed property aiul shall live on y in streets, wards, locations 
etc. This Law formeil the subject of a birter couii-oversy extending over a long penoil 
bekweeu the British Governraeiit ami the Tr.iusvaal Republic which tei'nunateil in a 
ghastly war aiul consequent auniliilation of the two Kepublius. On the eve of tlie ilecJara- 
tion of War Lord Lansdowne, speaking on behalf of the British (icoplc and the Empire, 
waxed eloquent over the tlicn cunditioiis of the Indians and said, The misdeuils p^irpetrn- 
rcil by the Boer Government as well as the tre.atmcnt of Indians specially under tlie 
Law of 1886 was one of the greatest justifications for th.: war." It must be evident 
from the foregoing declaration that in addition to other causes, the policy underlying 
Act B (£ 1685 of the Transvaal formed j part of the British case against tlie South 
African Republic, 

BofiRS AND British, 

Let us compare for a moment the policy of the late Uepub'ic i.owards the Asiatic 
■with that of the jKilicy enunciated in the Class Areas BiM, Under flection 8 of Law 
of 1886 Asiatics were prohibited fiom owning laudeil property and were relegated to 
locations, though they were a'loweil to tratlc in any part of the Repub ic. Whereas 
nntlcr the Class Areas Bill which is to be enactetl by a Legis ature comprised of both 
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t)ie Dutch and the British people, the very identical provisions of Law 8 of 1886 arc 
embodie<l with au extra provision making it obligatory on the part of an Indian to 
live and trade in his own segregated locality. In view of the declaration made by Lord 
Lausdowne on this aspect of the Asiatic question prior to the commencement of 
hostilities, we bsg to ask you whether the proposed action squares with the utterance of 
ihc British Ministers. We beg to submit tliat if the policy of the late Bepublio was 
held to be. wrong, inconsistent with the principles of the British constitution and 
incompatible with modern ideas of jostice and fairplay, then it most be equally so now 
■ilcspite the differenci of time between 1885 and 1924. Notwithstanding the promise 
given on the eve of the declaration of War that the policy would cease to exist 
with the termination of hostilities, the fact remains that the Indian community in 
the Transvaal since that time and even now have been consistently struggling for the 
abrogation of that policy. The Natal Indians having been hitherto free irom the 
pernicious policy prevalent in the Transvaal, we shou’d confess wo are very much 
alarmetl by the present move on the part of the Government to extend the same 
into Natal. We veutuvu to state that the Indian Community having large vested 
interests, in fact as much as any responsible section of the Community, will be 
confronted with financial ruin and absolute annihilation should this policy be extend- 
ed to Natal, This Bill having a leiulency of a retrospective nature, the Indian 
community cannot help but bs apprehensive of what might bo in store for them in 
the future. 


Asiatic Commission 

Having regard to the fact that the effect of this Bill being compulsory segrega- 
tion both residential and commercial, we venture to draw your attention to the 
observations of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission on the Asiatic locations in the Transvaa*. 
The Commission in paragraph 131 of its report slates as follow “The suggestion tliat 
holders of new licsuses should be confined to trade in locations or segregated areas as 
outside the township is not reasonable and does not commend itself to us. As was said 
oy tlie Chief Justice in Motan’s case, if the commercial dealings of the Indian Trader 
were to be restricted to the location in which he lived situated outside the town 
proper, and peopled only by men of his own race, then lie might for practical 
purposes as well not trade at all. The result is, however, precisly wliat is aimed at by 
some of those who are responsible for the suggestioo. Bcvcral witnesses who advo* 
cated compulsory segregation both as to trade and residenca candidly stated that 
they supported it only as a means to an end, that end being to drive the Asiatics 
out of Che country." 

It is transparent from the observations of the Asiatic Commission to what extent 
demoralisation of a secCiun of the Indians in the Transvaal has been taking place 
by the operation of the segregation policy and how it has been reacting on the 
health of the community on the whole, and having in view the practical experience 
gained there, together with the opinion of a Commission which was not pro^Asiatic 
in composition, it should not be surprising to see the Natal Indian Comraunlty 
getting alarmed at the prospect of an extension of that policy. 

ASIATIC IMMIQSATION 

We venture to submit, that since the apprehended invasion of the Asiatics has 
been removed by the stringent operation of the Immigrants Begnlation Act, the 
domiciled Indian Community expected an improvement in their lot as General Smuts 
and Mr. Burton held out to us such hopes at the Imperial Conferences, but instead 
of lealising our expectations, we regret very much to say, we are being confronted 
with legislations having for its object filching away our rights slowly but surely. 
We take this opportunity to present certain practical proofs for the foregoing statement. 

Not long ago, the Apprentloesbip Act was passed by the Union Parliament. 
The circuitons operation of this Law in conjunction with the activities of the Trade 
Union has rendered the condition of many skilled and semi-skilled workers so dubiona 
that in fact many of them have been thrown out of work by a mysterious process, 
which is diffloolt to prove, bat nevertheless one can easily trace the origin of nn- 
emplqyment among Indian workers. By the operation of the Apprenticeship Act the 
V opportunities hitherto enjoyed by the Indians for learning the skilled and semi-skilled 
'trades have been closed. While the Union Parliament enacted the aforesaid measure 
with the express object of reserving t^ skilled trades to the descendant of Earopeans, 
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the Natal Provincial CoimoiL which has become notorious for its rabid antiJudiau 
nroclivitlee and doings have not been slow in using its power to pass a number of 
ordinances whose cumulated efEect will have u lestrictetl teudcucy towards the ludiaiis. 
The Durban Alienation Ordinance, The Rural Dealers’ Licensl^ Ordinance, The Public 
Health Ordinance are examples of the class of restrictive legislation towards ludians 
l UTut ono and all of them have contributed their quota to restrict our rights. Thus 
4 Hie can see slowly bub surely, either the Provincial Council or the Central Legislature 
or both seem to bo making unceasing efforts to drive us of our rights, and thus a 
silent process of lowering the status of Indians to the level of the aboriginal tij bes 
of Africa is taking place. 

Now Sir, the head of this Government, General Smuts himself, had publicly 
declared that the Eritishers in Natal are opposed to the Indians. Iiuleed a compara- 
tively small number consisting of the Indian Community is alltged to be a menace 
to the European civilization as well as to the preservation of the White Race. 
You arc perfectly aware that the very same British section clamoured for the 
introduction of Indian labour for the maintenance of European civilization ami 
sustenance of the White Race, because Lheir industries were dying aiul commerce, on 
which they depended for their living, were declining. Look up the old records and 
study the pathetic appeals ma<le by the Europeans in those days and you will verify 
the tmth of the statement. We take this opportunity to tell you that the grounds 
of obieefcion as well as the alleged menace to European civilization and the preser- 
vation of the White race would not staml scrutiny and we make bold to say that 
it has no foundation in fact. If there were real menace and if the Indian had any 
intention to submerge the White race and lower the European civilization, they wouki 
have done it because it was in their power by virtue of their numerical preponder- 
ance when they enjoyed the parliameiuary franchise. But British Natal might have 
forgotten recent hlstoiy, nevertheless the Government dispatch s and the utterance ot 
Britisli Btatesicen still remain a standing monument to the steadiiiefs of purpose, 
high moral principles and unainching loyalty of our eouiitrymcii to the British 
Empire in every trying circumstances. 

The IKDIAN Menace. 


Regarding the alleged menace of the Indian to the Western civilization in this 
country we make bold to say that it is untrue ami that the term is used in a 
loose manner to achieve certain political ends. The theory that a handful of Indians 
scattered over this vast Continent could sap the fouadatioiis of a mighty civilization, 
that is militant in spirit and highly organised in all aspects, must be palpably 
untrue We could prove this by concrete illustrations. A small community ol 
Englishmen— inheritors of Western civilization— has been holding its own in Imlia 
for a century ami half, and we have not heard anyone suggesting that the Westem 
Civilization has been submerged by the Indian races nor Englishmen becoming 
denationalized by contact with Indians. Again a handful of British merchants still 
live and do business with other Asiatic nations such as Japan, China, and the Far 
East and we have not heard of either of the inheritors of these two civilizations 
being worsted in the struggle for existence. Whilj no such danger has overtaken 
the Western Civilization, we ask you, sir, in all solemnity, whether it is ever likely 
in this vast Continent of South Africa that the existence of the Imlian community 
ronsisting as it do s of less than 1,60,000 souls in your midst might prove a danger 
t 4 » the Western Civilization 7 But if it does, as then all we can say is 

that from the apprehension of the anti-Indian British politicians, it teoomes fd’f- 
nvident that the Western civilization is not sufficiently viri'e to survive without 
transgwssing the cardinal principlts goveming tho existence of man in civi ised society. 

Regarding the Class Areas Bill the policy of the Government teens to be in 
the Swotim of girtog efteot to and extending that which wae in vogne during tho 
Soublioan r.ginM in tho Transraal in a mote aggravabd form and this tendency 
^ a fitting exprteeion in the pt s.nt Bill. W. Tcntnre to sngg et tiiot the eflhct 


TThls Su MnTo”t^^ 

bv the Aeiatio Enquiry Commission— it pr s nts e sinous ontlook to wr existenoe 
u i HU-nsD'Ot^ cOTimunliy. Wo yentnrs to state that no nation has prospored 
titot has tot'^ite taidamental ptiucipla segregation. Itiited tto conoomitent OTib 
ftuLiM in ^ l-vs retarded the natural growth of the oranmonity which 

has been subj-otfd to segregation and those empires and Mtions who have 
S nlttoSteW oStone d n^ teoaiiei that la Itclf it wae bad but b.oanae by «» 
wel^i^ inEeient injnstios and inhnmanity iaTolved In the principle of a gr gatioh. 
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The view-point of the South African Whites is admirably ex- 
pressed by the Durban correspondent of the ‘ Pioneer,' who sayu 

''The Bill, it must be confessed, is rather a concession to popula^ 
{European) clamour than a serious attempt to solve the Asiatic queetioD.’^ 
During and since the war, Indians have been invadii^g economic spheres 
which were formerly preserves of the European and by reason of their lower 
standard of living, their competition is formidable as will be seen from 
the summary of the Natal Provincial Council debates. A large section 
of European public opinion takes a very serious view of this competi- 
tion ; political capital has been made out of it by the opposition parties, 
and General Smuts has been stronly urged by his own supporters in 
N^atal to take some steps to check it. The various Indian political 
organisations are naturally opposing the Bill vigorously ; but it is doubtful 
whether its effect will be what is expected either by them or by those 
who have welcomed it effusively. The Indian community has its esta- 
blished place in the economic system of Natal, and while the Labour 
politician is declaiming against Asiatic competition, his wife is buying 
her household requirements at an Indian store. It is not unlikely that 
the real effect of the Bill will be to demonstrate the impracticability 
of segi'egation. If that is so, the experiment will have done something 
towards the creation of a sounder public opinion. Meantime a very 
interesting debate may be looked for when the Bill is introduced in 
the House of Assembly, for the views which are held strongly in 
Natal are likely to meet with a good deal of criticism from the Cape 
members.” 

The Cape and the Orage State were, however, subsequently ex- 
cluded from the operation of the bill. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu's Visit. 

The Indian agitation acquired a great fillip on the visit of Mrs. 
Naidu who went over to South Africa from Kenya early in March 
last and toured throughout the Cape and the Transvaal calling protest 
meetings against the bill, and the South African Indian Congress Associa- 
tion canied on a systematic campaign with her help. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Message. 

In response to urgent calls from Durban, Mahatma Gandhi sent the 
following message to Srimati Sarojini Naidu : — 

“ Pray tell General Smuts and responsible Europeans that the Class 
Areas Bill is a poor recompense for the local Indians ’ exemplary self- 
restraint throughout interested campaign against them. Europeans should 
remember that local Indians voluntarily submitted administrative restric- 
tion on further Indian immigration. Remind the Union Government of 
the assurance given to Mr. Gokhole that no fuither disabling legislation 
will be passed and also the Compact of 1914. Nothing has since been 
done by local Indians to deserve proposed treatment. The acceptance 
of the Class Areas Bill is tantamount to political civil suicide. 1 trust 
ybui' winsome eloquence will disarm opposition and make the lot of our 
. countrymen easier for your presence." 

After touring through Natal and Transvaal Mrs, Naidu reached the Cape 
and had im interview with General Smuts on the ISth and with Mr. Duncan 
on the 17th. On the ISth she addi-essed an ovei'flow meeting in the City 
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Hall supported on the platform by several Europeans and Labour 
Legislators, and attended by Indian representatives from the four provinces 
of the Union. 

Oil Saturday the 22iid March she addressed another important 
meeting in * the coloured quaiter of Cape Town. The maiority of 
the audience were Mahomedans. Speaking in Urdu she said that she 
had been there nine days and felt it her duty to address meetings in 
English in order, firstly, to appeal directly to the public and Govern- 
ment authorities whose tyrannical policy was to oppress her fellow- 
countrymen. She had brought a message from Mr. Gandhi to the 
South African public and the Government which was : “If you continue 
to oppress us, we shall leave your Empire ; and if we do, where 
will your Empire be then ?” (Cheers.) 

Mrs. Naidu said that in India, their own country, the British had 
also oppressed them and kept them down, but now Mr. Gandhi had 
instilled a spirit into his followers which could not be suppressed. A 
few thousand Englishmen had made slaves of her people' in India, but 
now they were standing up for their rights (cheers) and rising against 
their oppressors. They had started the national industry of spinning 
Khaddar in India to boycott English cloth. Mr. Gandhi had said that 
if that were made a national industry and the people learned to use 
the ‘charka’, fifty mills would close down in Manchester. 

Mrs. Naidu emphasised the fact that they must fight for their 
rights and fight on while they still hod breath in their bodies. 

“Remember, they want to put you in the class areas and segregate 
you like they do the lepers on the Robben Island. (Cries of ‘Shame,) 
“I am told this Bill will not apply to the Cape, liut General 

Smuts will keep you here as long as it pleases him, and when he no 
longer has any use for you, he will tell you to clear out." 

Her message t<J General Smuts was : “Beware, if you think that 
by this bribe you will catch our votes at the next election in this 

province. As long as oui* brothers in the Transvaal and Natal continue 

to be oppressed by you, we will accept no such bribe in the Cape.'' 
vLoud cheers). Mrs. Naidu then complained of the lack of educational 
facilities for Indians of South Africa. There was no Indian University 
in South Africa. Their sons could not obtain scholarships and be sent 
overseas to England, Germany or other countries. 

The “Cape Times” on Mrs. Naidu’s Speech 

Commenting on Mrs. Sai-ojini Naidus activities the “Cape Times' 
ill the course of a threatoniri(r article on the 24th March declared that her 
speeches could not possibly do her fellow-countrymen and women in South 
Africa any good. There was plain risk that she might do them a very great 
harm. She was playing with fire and using the language of reckless incen- 
diarism, which was addressed not so much to Mrs. Naidu’s immediate 
audience, as to the restless and misguided people of India. If Mrs. Naidu 
wished to inflame her fellow-countrymen in India still further, she should 
have the decency to do it from the Indian platform. 

After contestirig Mrs. Naidu’s contention that the Indian has aa 
much right in South Africa as the White man, which, the paper 
declared, had been dragged in to raise prejudice and damage the 
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relatiors between the Whites and Blacks in South Africa, it said that 
if Mrs. Naidu was to be allowed by the Union Govemment to continue 
in her mission of stirring up mischief, she should at least be given a 
stem warning that any further attempts to create trouble between the 
Whites and Blacks in South Africa will entail her immediate removal 
from the country. 

Contesting the Indians’ claim for equal citizenship, the paper said; 

No public-spirited work for South Africa owes anything to the 
Indian. Ho has lived in average on the lowest scale of decency and 
romfoit that has been possible for him. He has deliberately exploited 
this low standard of living as a commercial asset, and has sent the 
liulk of his earnings out of the country. That being so, the claim 
that the Indian has equal right to citizenship in South Africa with the 
European and the native is impudent. 

“There remains Mrs. Naidu’s assertion that the Indian is “oppressed." 
8he knows, if she had the courage to speak the tmth, that the lot of 
the nine-tenths of Indians in the Transvaal and Natal is infinitely more 
fortunate than it would be in their own country, where their high 
caste fellow-countrymen would feel themselves polluted by the most 
fleeting passage of the shadow of such “ untouchables " across the hem 
of their garments.” 

That is an epitome of the White feelings that i-auged against the 
Indian settlers and determined to oust them gradually from the colony. 
General Smuts however v as more diplomatic in his statements. 

The Smuts— Naidu Interview. 

In the course of the interview which Mrs. Naidu had with the General 
on the 13th March she received a very courteous and sympathetic hearing. 
In a free, full and frank discussion, Mrs. Naidu reviewed the moral and 
legal hardships and restrictions under which Indians had been living in South 
Africa ai.d the repressive spirit of the legislation under the pressure of 
projudice culminating in the threatened Class Areas Bill, the principle of 
which Ii dians could not accept consistently with their national self-respect 
and to resist \^hiob they were prepared once more to undergo prolonged 
and bitter suffering under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

General Smuts assured Mrs. Naidu that it ‘ was very far from hi.s 
intention to impose any disabilities on the Indian community or to treat them 
as inferiors, but there was an urgent need to relieve the acute tension of 
feeling and prejudice in the country, and it was only with a view to enabling 
Indians, who after all had their home and future here to live and thrive, 
that he and his colleagues were bringing forward this piece of legislation as 
an experimental measure to permit each community to develop along its 
own lines and according to its own traditions without coming into conflict 
with one another. 

Mrs. Naidu declared that coercive legislation never solved any problem 
and would not solve the Indian question in South Africa and appealed to the 
General as a man of vision and understarding, and as an accepted exponent 
of the gospel of peace, and as one who stood for protection of minorities, to 
apply the principle of the Imperial Conference and for that purpose 
c-oiivene a Roun4 Table Conference of the leaders in the Union Parliament 
with local Indian leaders and Indian representatives from India for ex- 
ihange of views to arrive at some understanding acceptable to all, especially 
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in view* of the fact that Indians had no say in the legislation of the couivtry 
affecting them, and also as to the best method of effecting an understanding. 

Mrs. Naidu had also an interview with the Minister of the Interior 
on the 17th. The latter did not agree with the view- point presented by 
her but promised to place her case before the Cabinet and also her request 
to be heard by the Cabinet. [As regards the value to be placed on the 
words of Genl. Smuts, the reader is referred to Mr, Sastri’s speeches on 
the subject given elsewhere in this volume]. 

On March 24th the following cablegram was I'ecoived by Mahatma Gandhi 
from Cape-town signed by the General Secretary, South African Indian 
Congress : — 

South African Indian community submits notwithstanding strongest 
protest. Union Government determined carrying through Class Areas 
Rill violating pledges given. Bill indefensible. Foreigners also Euro- African 
Malays and Natives being exempted. Bill will apply only to Indians. 
Euro' African Malays and Natives assembled in thousands Cape town assured 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of support to Indians in opposition to Bill. Indians 
never submit segregation. Inform India. Please take such action as you 
think best. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has made deep impression and won many 
hearts. Mrs. Naidu deferred leaving South Africa until 30th April owing 
great demand on her in interest of the cause.” 

On receipt of this news the Mahatma issued a press-note as follows — 
'This is a staitling news almost too bad oven for South Africa to bo 
believed. 1 have already endeavoured to show why the Cape was to l>o 
excluded from the . operation of the measure. If the information cabled 
by Reuter as to the exclusion of the Capo is correct, there is something 
wrong in the foregoing cable, or the information contained in it is applicable 
to the other three Provinces only, namely, Orangia, Transvaal arid Natal. 
The position then will be that so far as the Cape is concerned the Capa 
Indians will still remain exempted from the operation of the measure, 
whereas in the other Provinces the measure will apply only to Indians. 
There is no difficulty about understanding the exemptions because the idea of 
Segregation of Natives and Malayas in the extreme sense is new. Every 
European household has natives of South Africa as domestic servants. 
Malays, as I have shown in a previous communication, are a negligible 
quantity except in the Cape. We have, therefore, the naked truth before 
us that the Bill in question is aimed merely at Indians and that it connotes 
not only segregation but indirect expulsion. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s visit to 
South Africa and her inspiring presence there will undoubtedly steel the 
hearts of the Indian settlers for further effort. Her presence is also 
bringing Europeans and Indians on the same platform. Let India, however, 
not be lulled into a sense of false security because of the commanding 
presence of Mrs. Naidu in the midst of the sorely tried Indian settlers. 
After all, the cultured Europeans of South Africa are gentlemen, and I have 
little doubt that Mrs. Naidu is receiving all the attention that is due to 
her for her many and matchless gifts, but the South African Europeans 
have also a fixed and determined anri-Iddian policy. General Smuts is a 
finished diplomat. On due occasions he can speak honeyed words but he 
knows his mind, and let there be no mi^stake that uploBS India can make an 
effort adequate to the situation, the Bill will be earned through the Union 
Parliament in spite of Mrs. Naidu’s resourcefulness.’ 
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In the Union Parliament. 

In the Union Parliament the Bill was introduced on March 5th. 
On the Snd reading of the bill on April 2nd the AsBembly was un- 
usually crowded. Mrs. Naidu in the gallery was prominent among the 
large sprinkling of Indians. After tracing the history of Indians in South 
Africa the Minister, Mr. Duncan, emphasised that the Bill was introduced 
because of pressure by Indiana on White people in Natal and Transvaal. 
The whole question should be regarded calmly and sanely, he said. 
This so called menace had been caused by competition with White popu- 
lation owing to Indians’ rise in the scale of efficiency and skill. Mr. 

Duncan then quoted the figures showing the very small increase of 

Indians in Natal and Transvaal in the lost ten years and pointed out that 
as immigration had ceased, there was no increase from outside. Inside, 
Indians had shown great rise in the scale of civilisation. 

The Bill did not aim at segregation, but only at separation as 
regards residence and training. There was no idea whatsoever of ruin- 
ing Indians or making it impossible for them to live decently. The 
whole object was to avoid friction. They were of different origin, had 

different traditions and the mixture had never been found good. The 

Bill recognised the right of Indians to live up to the proper standard 
with fair and just treatment. At the same time the incompatibility of 
position must be recognised. Not only in South Africa, but in Cali- 
fornia, British Columbia and elsewhere the same problem prevailed and 
even in India itself there was not freedom from caste. Take the posi- 
tion of the United States; the Negroes brought there similarly to Indians 
in Natal (Hear, hear). The constitution and law in ’ America provided 
for absolute eciuality but what the law allowed custom took away. The 
Bill was intended to prevent a clash. Indians under it could live decently 
without any sense of degradation. The Minister said that the Whites 
and coloured citizens and natives were excluded from the Bill and also 
all people in the Cape Province and Free State. The Indian question 
was not an acute problem in these Provinces. 

Turning to the statements that the Bill was a broach of some agree- 
ment between Smuts and Gandhi the Minister asserted that, firstly, Indians 
wore treated with all due consideration, secondly, vested rights mentioned 
by Gandhi referred specificeLlly to certain Indians affected by the Gold 
Law or Township Amendment Act and wore purely a side Issue. Mr. 
l^uiican assured the House that tho problem would be approached 
sanely and there would be no oppression as apprehended. Every consi- 
deratioii and justice would be shown. He knew that there was a claim 
for equality, but that claim could not be allowed. But all vhe proper 
claims of Indians must be met and they must have every opportunity 
to lead docent civilised lives. The Minister said that there was no 
place for expansion of Indians in South Africa to-day, but if they could 
help them to return, they must do so. During the last three years 
Indians had returned at the rate of two thousand anually. That policy 
could be developed and extended. The Indian menace, so called, could 
only be got rid of by expansion of the Whito people throughout the Union. 

The Bill, however, did not proceed further as the South African 
Parliament was suddenly dissolved within a few days owing to the 
defeat of the Smuts Ministry on some local issue. 



The British Guiana Colonisation Scheme 

As if the Kenya and South Africa humiliations were not well 
enough, Sir Joseph Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo from British Guiana again 
came here in January last to secure, not indentured labour, for that is 
against law now, but whole families of Indian agricultiinsts to emigrate 
to British Guiana with the rosiest prospect of a happy and free life 
in the Colony. When the same deputation came hero last time in 
1920 the atmosphere was more favourable and they secured more than 
formal sympathy from the Govt, of India and the Central Legislature 
at Delhi and an Indian deputation was despatched to Guiana. The 
report of this deputation, so long held up by the Govt, had now 
to be made i)ublic, and so it was published on Jan. 23, 1924, 

as nothing further could be done with regard to emigration without 
previously publishing the reiKul;. The Indian deputation, sent by the 
Govt, of India to examine on the spot the scheme put forward by the 
last Guiana deputation, was on arrival at theii' destination confronted 
by the Governor not with the scheme which they went to consider and 
the object of which was agricultural colonisation, but with another 
scheme the object of which was the recruitment of labour for the benefit 
of the White sugar-cane planters. The result was that our deputation 
came away disappointed and with loss faith in the bonafidcs of the 
British Guiana Govt. The deputation thought that though plenty of good land 
was available in the colony, no colonisation could be thought of unless 
large expenditure was incurred on drainage, water-supply, and other 
sanitary schemes which the finances of the colony could not permit. 
They also found that the Indian community there was opposed to any 
fresh immigi'ation from India. Sir Joseph Nunan and his compatriot 
therefore came over to India again and carried an extensive campaign 
from Delhi to secure their object. 

To understand the events that led up to the activities of Sir .Joseph 
Nunan it is necessary to know the geographical position and the 
historical antecedents of the colony. The following 
from one published by Mr. S. Kaja Bao of Sabarmati Ashram,^ 
Ahmedabad, in March last. — 

“The climate of British Guiana is full of all tropical diseases. The 
history of those \vho have gone before for a period of seventy nine 
years, from 1838 to 1917, furnishes anything but painful reading. That 
the effects of the climate factor on the Indian population are appalling 
is borne testimony to by the highest authorities in the colony. 
According to the retired Surgeon-General of British Guiana 10 to 20 
p. 0 . of all the deaths in that colony are due directly to Malaria. 
In the more remote villages the conditions are stated to be even worse ; 
for out of 96 deaths in a villago as many as thirty have been due to 
Malaria. And what is pathetic is that the Indian element suffers most. 
There is greater mortality among the Indian population and a higher 
infantile mortality too, corresponding to their numbers, than among the 
other scions of the population. And in the net result we are confronted 
with the astounding fact that for every one thousand Indians that were 
l)rought into the country only 072 survived. 

40 
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“BRITISH GUIANA, as one can see, has a prolific tendency in fitting out 
Deputations. In older to find their genesis, one has to go back to its 
oarly history dating from its final acquisition as a British Colony in 
1614. Beginning as a sugar- producing country with planters drawn from 
<j[reat Britain, Madeira and Portugtd, and Negro slave-labour impoi'ted 
from the West coast of Africa, it plodded on with varying foi-tunes 
until 1835. Slavery having been abolished altogether in the latter year, 
and the Negioes of Africa emancipated from the curse, it fell to the 
lot of “ Indians " to bear this cross under a system, as it was 
•euphemistically called the “Indentured Tjabour” system, from the yeai- 
1836. The year marked the beginning of her prosperity. The year D'.66 
saw a few time-expired Indian immigrants raising 16 acres of rice, 
through their own efforts and absolutely unaided by Government. This 
grow to 200 in 1P6B; to 6, -BOO in 1898; to 19,000 only three yeai*s 
later ; to 38,000 in another 7 years and to nearly 70,000 in succeeding 
ten years. Compared with thi.s phenomenal development of lioe-growing 
by 'small’ planters, sugar-growing by the 'European' large ‘planters’ 
stood at 78,000 acres only during the same penod. 

“Further, the Indian “ Indentured Labour” system itself having been 
in its turn abolished altogether in 1917, there was no other dark nation 
on the face of the globe to oblige the sugar-growing interests. In this 
•dilemma it fell to Mr. A. B. Brown of the Guiana Planters’ Association 
to move in the Colonial Legislature in February 1919 that “Whereas 
-there is in the Colony insufficient labour to carry out its various 
industries and whereas this insufficiency of labor has led to a rerhiotion 
•of the area under sugarcane and will lead to a further leduction, the 
Court should send a deputation to His Mj^iesty’s Government to repre- 
sent their needs." 

“Earlier effoi'ts that the White planters had made w'era in the 
direction of sounding the minds of our compatriots who had been dis- 
-oontented in the neighbouring colonies of Fiji, Trinidad and Natal. 

“But it is a significant fact that we need noting well, that at a 
mass meeting of Natal Indians held at Durban to consider an “invita- 
tion” given by Mr. J. A. Polkinghorne to appoint delegates to visit 
British Guiana to see whether it would be suitable for Indian emigration, 
i;he gathering numbering some thousands gave it as their unanimous 
opinion that none of them wished to go and, without even having the 
British Guiana scheme placed before them, refused flatly to appoint a 
•deputation to look into it and see the country for themselves. As a 
matter of fact, the emigrant population of the neighbouring British 
Colonies prefer to go anywhere else than to British Guiana to earn its 
livelihood; British Guiana being otherwise known as “mudland" to the 
residents of Trinidad olose-by. 

“So, a conjoint meeting was held on January 27, 1919 under the 
auspices of the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of the British 
Gfuiana and of the British Guiana Branch of the Royal Colonial Institute 
London, in. which various other bodies took part and as a insult a 
deputation of fifteen members from British Guiana “ headed by the 
Governor” of that Colony proceeded to 'England. Now ten years 
previously, as ^ result of the Crewe enquiry, Lord Sanderson's Com- 
mittoe hkd definitely laid down what the primary duties of the Colony 
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wei'o before it could conceive of or embark upon fresh schemes of 
adding to its population ; yet, while this primary duty lay undischarged, 
a few among this deputation started another deputation, wended 
their way towards this country in December 1919 and finally sought 
to foist a '‘colonisation” scheme upon it purporting to tap 2,600 “agri- 
cultiual families” per year and that for throe years. Necessary induco- 
mei'tfi were of course forthcoming, such as ‘free’ passages, laud on 
‘easy’ terms and, to bless those who laboured honestly for throe years, 
a magnificent reward of ‘five’ acres, in a country where the population 
is less than three per square mile, and political catch-phrases of ‘ equal 
status’ and ‘ equal rights’ were also thrown into it to make the dish 
more savoury and to allay the siispicions of an inquisitive public as well. 

“Two of the members. Dr. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo, having been 
accredited by the Secretary of State for India to the Government of 
India, no less a distinguished body than that composed of Sir Dinshaw 
Waehii, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Surondranath BannoT.ii, Sir B. N. 
Sauna and six others weie appointed to give them a respectable hearing 
in IVbviiary 1920. Now if a minute examination had gone on their case 
wouhl have been thrown out even then as the requisite prelimiiraries 
set ffiith in the Sanderson Committee had riot yet been fulfilled by the 
Colony, but the stalwarts of Liberalism decided upon a deputation. 
The personnel of the latter, corisistitjg of Mr. Tiwary of the Servants 
of Ii.dia Society and Mr. Keatinge, l.C.S. of Bombay, was singularly fortunate 
ill the inclusion of Dewan Bahadur Kesava Pillai of Madras within it 
as it- Chairman. The latter’s asaooiation has, as the seipiel proved, 
served more than anything else to throw fierce light on the exact 
conditions of our compatriots in that distant Colony. 

“There is no use disguiaioi; the fact that there are two contending 
forw present pulling in opposite directioii-s in the Colony. One is the 
interest of the Planters and the other that of the Indian element. 
Deputy Mayor Mt'. Thorne, in his examination before the Indiarr Deputa- 
tion, unequivocally declared that the Colony wjis owned up to 1891 
entirely by the planters, that their interests always clashed with those^ 
of the people, that the people were struggling and gradually getting 
representotion on the Legislative and MuiiicipAl bodies, that the Gov- 
ernment instead of showing impartiality and giving the people drainage 
and irrigational facilities for which they had been clamouring for the 
last twenty one years, was representing the interest of the planters to get 
more labour for them and that the planters were trying to get back 
what was lost by the termination of the old indentured immigration system. , 

“The planters are certainly astute not to put forward a labour scheme, 
pure and simple, and they very much prefer to sugar their pill through 
eomo such device as to require the prospective ' settlers’ to work as 
apprentices on the estates, and so on. This manoeuvre of the White 
section is clearly indicated by their mouth- piece, the Hon. Mr. Farrar. 

Presiding at the 83rd Annual General Meeting of the George Town 
Chamber of Commerce on the 27th of July last the Hoii'ble Mr. Cecil 
Farmr observed : — “The question of Colony Development is of as 
great importance to this Chamber as to .any other section of the com- 
munity, but it abounds with difficulties and these are not made any 
.easier of solution by the counsels strongly urged by different schoola 
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of thought. The development of our 'coast-lands’ and ‘ interior 
presents ‘two distinct problems/ and while both necessitate expenditure 
on an elaborate scale our primary necessity is population without which 
it is impossible to develop the one except to the injury of the other. 
The attempt now being made to recommence immigration from India 
on a Colonisation basis will, it is hoped, be successful, but if, as is 
possible, this is not the case, the matter must not bo allowed to 
rest there. It is understood that any people so brought to the Colony 
will serve a period of apprenticeship on the Sugar estates.'’ 

The Kver Recuri-ing Contest 

Sir Wilfred Collet, the Governor of British Guiana, fioiited the 
Indian deputation with a Memoiandum embodying the scheme formulat" 
ed })y the planters, and the sharp cleavage of C])inion exhibited by 
both sides on this issue shows the distinctiveness of the two opposing 

points of view raging in the Colony. W’hile the Indian opinion in the 
Colony unanimously roiects it, Mr. Keatings suppoiis the views of the 
other side atid states as follows : — “I would recommend that a regulat- 
ed admission of free lalimirers with facilities be permitted from India 
to British Guiana on terms of tho nature outlined in the scheme pre- 
sented t0 us by H. E. the Goverjior for the purpose of engaging in 
paid labour in the first instance and of receiving I'ewaid gi'auts of land 

alter thieo years’ service. The matter is one for negotiation. The 

number of labourers emigrating fi'om India to B. Guiana in any period 
jieed to be carehdly regulated.” 

‘ So it is clear that the whole scheme revolves on the one question 
of how Indian ‘labour’ is to subserve the ends of the improvomonts of 
the Colony, Tho danger is ever present and inherent iji the very 

order of things long established in the Colony itself that tho prospec- 
tive immigrant element wo\ikl be placed betwixt two fires. Tho contest 
would recur day after day whether the sugar interests of the plantoi-s or 
the lice interests of the Indians, the improvement of the Coastlands or 
tiie development of tho hinterland is to win the day. The skirmish 
would go on prepetually, a solitary Indian Mr. Luckhoo, and a sympa- 
thetic Irish Soul, Dr. Nunan, fighting on the one side of Indians, and 
a solid phalanx of European plaritois maintaining stout opposition on 
the other, notwithstanding any elaborate system of guarantees that 
the higher subtlety and legal acumen of the combined Houses of 
Legislature in India may devise to the contrary. 

‘ A Grave MTarning 

“ However the warning is there. Mr. Kosava Pillai sounds it over and 
over again and concludes his summary thus “At present however, though 
unoccupied land is available to an almost unlimited extent, the physical 
conditions which govern the agricultural situations arc such that it is hardly 
possible for ordinary settlers to take up land and cultivate it successfully 
immediately on arrival in the Colony ...“We are doubtful whether in the 
near future it would be possible for the colony to find the large funds 
needed for opening up the ‘hinterland’ and making it 'suitable for settle- 
ment;” And lastly* “In these oircumstarices* emigration should not be 

permitted.” Unless therefore the Chambem of the Imperial Legislature 
at Delhi coula belin a position to control expenditure and the direction 
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of jihe fiuanoes of the Colony in the intoreets of the prospoutiva 
Indian settlere, and are prepared, in a word, to assume the responsi- 
bilities of the administration of the Colony— <a coctingefloy that can never 
arise, though Sir Frodoiick l^ugard suggested a year ago in Ijondori 
that India should be given a mandate for Guiana,— the Legislators of 
this oouiitny cannot in all conscience lay the unction to thei)* souls that 
the safeguarding of the interests of the prospective omigrantH has beoji 
complete for all time. And unless they can give this guarantee to the 
public, it is immaterial and valueless whatever sops aie offejed by the 
Government of the Colony oi- whatever ‘toys’ hold up for the o»iiiica- 
tion of the Government of India. If there can be no ‘mandate' there 
can be no ‘scheme’ acco])table to this country.'’ 


The Nunan — Luckhoo Propaganda 

Sir Joseph Nunan and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo ciimo to India early ni 
January last. It was giveji out that they came hero " with the appj-o- 
val of the Colonial office and the India office,” though only a fortnight 
back a message from London stated that they hod decided not to 
proceed to India in “view of the adverse opinion of the Government 
of India as to the desirability of their visit” at that time when the 
Konya question was greatly agitating public mind in India. It seems, 
however, that the Govt, of India’s views w^ero discounted by the Home 
authoiities and Indian feeling disregarded. 

Messrs Nunan and Luckhoo were disoodited by the Ik G. Govenr 
ment last time that they wore hero. I'hey had no authority to negotiate 
though they said openly that they were the represeiitatives of the Govf. 
of the British Guiana and of their Legislature. Jhis year too they did not 
state definitely and unequivocally that they alone had the powers to nego- 
tiate. After doing some campaign work in Bombay and elsewhere, giving 
press-interviews and publishing press notes, the deputation laino to Delhi 
and circulated their lengthy memorandum on the 4th J<"ebruary. On J^’eb. 
8th they mot, on the invitation of Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, some 40 

members of the Indian Legislature at Delhi and Sir Joseph addressed 
the gathering on their pel scheme. He mentioned the reaffirmation of 

the original scheme of 1920 and the aocoptanco by the Colony of all 
the recommendations of the Fillai report. Equality of status of Indians 

and all British subjects hod been reallirmed, he said, by a declaratory 
ordinance and its benefits had been extended to subjects of Indian Native 
States also, and moreover that if it wei« thought advisable to further 
ensure this equality of status of Indians, an agreement in the form of 
a treaty could be made between the Colony and India. India was also 
invited to appoint its own special representative as Commissioner, Agent- 
General or Consul-General to reside in British Guiana with a voice if 
necessary in the legislature to specially protect the interests of Indians; 
and BO on. These alluiing propositions were all set foi-th in the largely 

circulated memorandum reproduced on page 36 fi. 

An impression was also sought to bo created that the deputation 
had the support of the Indians in British Guiana. This however was 
not true. 
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The Kaat Irdiaii Association of British Guiana which was sending 
over to India t^^o delegates to confer with the Govoniment here on the 
colonipation scheme, however, subsequei.tly withdrew irom it. On the 
22rd Jai.uaiy the Guiana Government rejected the proposals, promised 
iy Dr. Niinan piioi- to his departure, for limiting the hours of work, 
minimum wages and suitable conveyance to fields, and in view of this 
action of the Goverumeut the Associatioii dissociated themselves from the 
Fiheme. Ihis hicnght to light the fact that though Sir Joseph Nunan 
was giviig cut that ho was acting with the nuthoiity of his Govern* 
iTieiit, he had really no power to bind them and virtually on the three 
fuidamentals of labour problems he had been discredited. 

Mahatiria Gandhi on the Guiana Scheme 

Ihe name of the Mahatma was alscj used in connection with the 
piopagarda which Sir .loseph Nunan was caiiying. In an interview 
to the pie.SB on the 16th March ho declared that four years back when he 
saw the Mahatma the latter preserved an attitude of htnevohnt tiiuiralttjf 
to his colonisation scheme. This statement was obviously meant to disaini 
publie oiiticii'in and to give %veight to Sir Joseph's immigration pIopo3alB^ 
which, he emphabised, was not altogether in the interest of the Kuropean sugar 
planteis but to offer the Indians better conditions of living ! 

Two days after, however, on March 18th, Mahatma Gandhi issued the 
following statement to the press: — 

‘A document dated February I, 1920 and signed by me at Lahore 
aid handed to Dr. (now Sir) Joseph Nunan has been reproduced in 
an elaborate paper (dated 22ud November 1922) on the status of Indians 
abioad. As it has been used in support of a scheme of Indian coloni' 
sation in British Guiana and as it is stated in that paper : '‘so far as 
is known it still expresses Mahatma Gandhi's attitude towards British 
Guiana,” it is necessary to make my position clear. The statement made 
by me in February of 1920 is as follows: — 

“From the outset Mr. Gandhi made it perfectly clear that he was 
not prepared to take any step that could be construed as a personal 
encouragement by him to Iiidians to leave India. Ho was not in favour 
of the emigiatioii of Indians. At the same time he realised that many 
held different view s on this point and he was equally not in favour of 
using compulsoiy legislative or executive action to compel Indians to 
stay at home. They should be treated as free citizens at home and 
abroad. Ihey should oei-tainly, however, be protected from misrepresen- 
tation. He knew nothing to prevent people emigrating now except a 
Defence of the Realm Regulation which would expire six months after 
the war. (This is the regulation preventing the emigration of unskilled 
labourers for work abroad until six inojiths after the war unless under 
special or general lioense.) 

^'Ouce assured that equal lights for Iidians existed in regard to 
IKilitioal, municipal, legal, commercial and industrial matters in British 
Guiana, and that they were not alone i-eoeiving fair treatment from the 
administration and the general community but would be guaranteed in the 
continuance of such fair treatment, he would not oppose any scheme of 
iiee colonisation by Indian agiicultuial families. 
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/‘He was satisfied that the Colony had a liberal constitution and 
that Indians would be and were elected to memberships of the Legis- 
lature and to municipal office. He was satisfied that they had equality 
of lights with other races, and that there were opportunities of acquiring 
land for settlement. He was in favour of allowing a test of the scheme 
subject to a report at the end of six months on its working by Mr. 

C. F, Andrews or some other representative of the Indian popular 

leaders. The deputation accepted this proposal of a ropoit by a popular 
representative independently of any supervising officer nominated by the 
Indian Government and offered to pay all expenses. 

“Mr. Gandhi agreed that all nocossaiy guarantees foi- the conli- 
luiance of equal treatment could be furnished by the Colonial Office and 
British Guiana Government through the Government of India to the 
Indian people and its popular loaders.*’ 

Tt was hardly fair to use this statement in support of any scheme. 

It could only be used for supporting a trial shipment under the super- 

vision of Mr. C. F. Andrews or some one having the same intimate 
knowledge of the position of the British Indians abroad. But I admit 
that if such a trial proved successful from the Indian stand-point, I 
should be bound, under the foregoing statement, not to opi>uso a scheme 
of colonisation under proper safeguard. 

‘My views, however, since the 1st February 1920 about the 
British system of Government have, as is well-known, undergone a 
revolutionary change. At the time 1 gave the statement, my faith in that 
system, in spite of my bitter hostile experiences, had not altogether 
fhsappeared. But now I am able no longer to rely upon verbal or 
written promises made by persons working under that system and in 
their capacity as officials or suppoiters. The history of Indian emigranta 
to South Africa, East Africa and Fiji is a history of biokoii promises 
and of ignominious surrender of their trust by the Imperial Government 
and the Indian Government whenever it has been a question of conflict- 
ing interests of Pmropeans against Indians. 

‘The handful of Europeans have almost succeeded in East Africa in 
bullying the Imperial Government into saciificing the prior rights of 
Indian settlors there. In South Africa the Indian settlers’ faith is trem- 
bling in the balance. 

‘In Fiji the Induiti is still the under-dog. There is no reason to 
suppose that British Guiana, if the test came, will bo an exception. 

‘The moment Indians become successful rivals of Europeans in that 
Colony, that very moment all guarantees, written or verbal, will 
disappear. 

‘Filled as I am with utter distrust of the British Imperial system, 
1 am unable to countenance any scheme of emigration to British Guiana, 
no matter what guarantees may be given for due fulfilment of the 
pledges given. The benefit that must accrue to the Indian emigi-anta 
tinder any such scheme will be illusory. I am, therefore, unable to* 
eountenaiioe the proposed scheme of Indian colonisation in British Guiana. 
I do not hesitate to give my opinion without consultation with the British 
Guiana Deputation because of the root ohinetdon stated above. 

‘If 1 am to express on opinion upon the merits of the scheme, the 
01 dinary rule of courtsey would have bound me, before saying onylhins 
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hoBtile to it, to meet the Britieh^Guiana Deputation and understand their 
view points. 

“Not till India has come to her own and has a Government fully 
responsible to her people and able effectively to protect Indian settlers 
abroad from iiijustice can any advantage accrue to Indian emigrants even 
from an ideal scliotne,” 



THE REPO RT O F 

The British Guiana Deputation. 

The following is the report of the British Guiana Deputation 
on Indian colonisation which consisted of Dewan Bahadur P, 
iCesava Pillai as President and Mr. Keating, I.C.S., and Mr. V. 
N. Tiwary as members. In their, repoit issued on January 20th 
1924, the President and Mr. Tiwary summaries their recommen^ 
dations as follows: — 

We consider that the climate and natural characteristics of British 
Guiana are such as to otTor good opportunities for Indian immigration 
and great possibilities for Indian settlers to obtain fertile land and 
become substantial peasant farmers. At present, however, though un- 
occupied land is available to an almost unlimited extent, the physical 
cor.ditions which govern the agricultural situation are such, that it is 

baldly possible for ordinary settlers to take up land and cultivate it 
successfully immediately on arrival in the Colony. 

We think that it would be possible to make available large areas 
of suitable lar-d for the purpose of settlement by Indian agriculturists 

ai.d to call into existence the organisation necessary for securing this 
result and giving the settlers the assistance which they would need to 

overcome their initial ditbculties. We consider the inauguration of such 
a scheme to bo desirable though we are doubtful whether, in the near 
fnUire, it would be possible for the Colony to find the large funds 

needed for opening up the inland and making it suitable for settlement. 
Ihe health conditions in British Guiana are far from satisfactory, as is 
shown by the excess of deaths over biiths in several years. The problem 
of Boiatation is ip|lij|iiiately connected with the problems of drainage and 
the arr»iigemeiifs''ior the supply of pure drinking water. The improve- 
ment of aanitaiy conditions is in our opinion of prime importance. It 
would bei to quote the words of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Clementi, 
sheer folly, indeed immoral to take steps to introduce immigrants into 
this Colony without at the same time taking steps to keep them alive 
and in go^ heeltb." 

It is again a question of ways and means and we are not sure 
whether in these days of financial stringency, the Colony would be in 
a position to undertake measures for the improvement of sanitation on 
a large scale and commensurate with the requirements of the existing 
ftopulatiou. In these circumstaDoes we recommend that emigration to- 
British Guiana should not be perfnittikl until the health conditions there 
have irsdteriaUy improved. 

Representation in the Legislature. 

The Gevernment of British Guiana may take necessary steps to get 
the D^luiitoTy Ordinai.oe passed on the lines proposed by the Govern- 
ment ol India, but what is of even greater impoitance is that steps 
^ould be taken to secure to the resident Indian population fair and 
adequate reprewntation in the Court of Policy and the Combined CoUTt 
Policy. We ai'e opposed to this being etTected either by nomifiatton 
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•or oommufial representation. We have indicated in the section dealing 
with the political status of Indians the lines on which action should be 
taken to remedy the present state of practical disfranchisement of the 
Indian community. 

At the present time the community is, from an educational point 
of vibw, in a most backward condition. The provisions of the existing 
Educational Ordinance should be given full etfect to in the case of 
Indian children as is being done in regard to the children of the other 
'Communities. The Government of India should represent to the Gk)vern- 
mejit of British Guiana that marriages, celebrated according to Hindu or 
Mahomedan religion, should be recognised as lawful. Hindus should also 
be allowed the right of cremating their detid. The existing housing 
arrangements on the estates are far from satisfactory, and so far as the 
married immigrants are concerned, they are more likely to atfect the 
integrity of family life. The quality and supply of diinking water is 
not go(^ and requires immediate attention. The employment of children 
in Creole Gangs and several other legitimate grievances dealt with in 
the body of the report, from which labourers on the estita have been 
suffering for a long time, should be attendel to. 

To settle disputes regarding wages steps should be taken to consti- 
tute a board of arbitration composed of members who. on account of 
iiheir independence and impartiality, would be acceptable to lK>th pai-tiss. 
The rate of wages at the present time is so low that an average 
worker cannot earn a living wages. For its present requirements the 
Colony has got an abundant supply of labour. Until this has been 
absorbed and the claims of the existing population to prior considera- 
tion ill any scheme of land settlement have been fully satisfied, we 
think there should be no resumption of emigi-ation to British Guiana. 

Repatriation Scheme. 

As regards repatriation, we have dealt with the various points in 
-the section relating to the subjects, and we recommend that the (:k>v- 
ernment of India may take them into consideration for necessary action. 
The Indian community in British Guiana is unanimously opposed to the 
acceptance of the present scheme for the I'easons given in the body of 
the report. We have no hesitation in recommending its rejection 
in its present foim. It is merely tentative and does not contain 

definite teims, which Biitish Guiana is willing and prepared to offer to 
-the immigrants from India. If and when the Government of Biitish 
Cui&na make a definite offer, we would recommend that a satisfactoi-y 
solution of the various points raised in the body of our report should 
be a condition precedent to the consideration of f^ scheme. In order 
that the interests of the Indian immigrants to British Guiana may be 
safeguarded, we would st^iigly urge that there be stationed in British 
Guiana an officer the Government of India who would watch the 
interests of Indian immigrants and keep the Government of India in* 
formed of their condition. This officer should also be enti-usted with 
the duty of safeguarding the interejits of Indian immigrants in Dutch 
Ouiai.a, Trinidad and Jamaica. Under the New Immigration Act the 
Government of Ii^dia can appoint such officers wherever they may 
deem it ce6esiai7< We eame^y recommend that such an officer may 
be appointed as early as possible for Guiana, flamaica aid Tiinidod. 
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The Gk)vernn)ent of British Guiana should be requested to arrange 
for more return ships in order to expedite the repatriation of those, 
who are anxious or entitled to come. Arrangements on board of these 
return ships should be improved and greater regard shown for the 
comfort and convenience of the passengers. His Excellency the Governor 
told us that, owing to the present economic crisis, he was not in favour 
of immigration from India l^ing resumed till the end of 1924 and not 
even then if cottages of an improved type have not been put up. The 
Indian community of British Guiana would not favour emigration from 
India until 1930 , as they require time to settle down and to raise 
themselves from the prevailing state of depression and backwardness. 
They urge that the immediate resumption of emigration would aggra* 
vate and prolong the existing evils. The Honble Mr. Luckhoo is 
strongly opposed to any emigration for at least another five years. 
Indians in British Guiana are strongly opposed to the acceptance by 
the Government of India of a purely Ixbour scheme. 


Mr. Keating e* 8 Report 

Mr. G. KEATINGE, in his report separately submitted, summansoa 
his recommendations as follows : — 

I consider that the climate and natural charioteristios of British 
Guiaua are such as to offer splendid opportunities for Indian Immi- 
gration, and that there are likely to be great possibilities in the fuburo 
for Indian settlers to obtain fertile land and become substantial peianit 
farmers. At present, however, though unoccupied land is available ta 
an almost unlimited extent, the physical and economic conditions, which, 
govern the agricultural situation, are such that it is hardly possible 
for ordinary Indian immigrants to take up land and cultivate it with 
success immediately on arrival in the Colony. I believe thit it would 
be quite possible to make available large areas of land for the purpose 
of settlement by Indian agriculturists and to cill into existence the 
organisation necessary in order to secure this result and to give th3 
settlers the assistance, which they would need, to tide them over their 
initial difficulties. The inauguration of such a scheme would be very 
beneficial both to India and British Guiana. 

Though I recognise that any scheme, which contemplates that 
immigrants will have to work as labourers on an'ival, is less attractive 
than a scheme to settle them directly on a land, 1 would recommend 
that a regulated immigration of free labourers in families be pe^itted 
from India to British Guiana on terms of the nature outlined in the 

scheme presented to us by His Excellency the Gkiveroor of British 

Guiana, for the purpose of engaging in paid labour in the first instance 
and of receiving reward grants of land after three years’ service. The 
matter is one for negotiation. The number of labourers emigrating 
from India to British C^iana in any period needs to b3 carefully 

regulated with reference to the demand for labour and the level of 

real wages which exist in British Guiana at the time or are Boticipited 
in the near future. 

To effect the necessary adjustments and control I would recommend 
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that the Jmmigtatioii Depaitmeiit of British Guiana be strengthened, so 
that it can undertake the duties of a labour bureau more effectively, 
collect and pullish the requisite statistical infoimation, act as a labour 
exchange and uideitake arbitration in labour disputes. I would re" 
commend that an oflFicer of the Government of India he stationed in 
Biitish Guiana whose duty it should be to watch over the interests of 
Indians immigiants and to keep the Goveniment of India infoimcd of 
the pertinent fads concerning their condition and status. 

Political Status of Indians. 

As legaids political status, Indians are on an equality with other 
I aces in the Colony, and the Colonial Government is prepared to pass 
all Oidirarce biidirg their successors, so far ns that may be possible, 
1 ot to make any (hango in the constitution of the Colony which will 

opeiate in such a way as to place the Trdiaii community in worse 

position than the rest of the population. I would not, however, re- 
loumend that any communal privileges be gianted to Indians in the 
Colony or any legiilatiois passed calculated to preserve them as a 

people upait ficm the lest of the inhabitants, since that would be 

likely to defeat the natural aspiiatiors of the Indian cemmunity. Undei' 
the exiistii g airargements, there is nothing to prevent the Indian community 
fiom contiolling the political activities of the Colony if they wish to do so. 

1 he reason w hy I am in favour of the re-opening of Indian immigration 
to British Guiaia under conditions of the nature specified is that I am 
Convinced that the noriral conditions of the Colony offer to Indians oi 
iiuii.y classes aid occupations oppoitunitics for a far higher standard of 
living than India is able to offer them and oppoitunites to win thiough 
the competence and wealth such as they have not in their home. In this 
connection a fairly large number of men have been broken in the past, 
but the terms of the offer made by His Excellency the Governor with 
rogaid to rewaid giants of land for such as wish to settle in (he Colony 
ai d for easier teims of repatriation for such as wish to i-eturn to India will 
do much to obviate this. 

As an additional safeguard, I would recommend that the Colony 
should maintain a subsidized faim Colony for unsuccessful men. If Indian 
immigration is stopped altogether, the effect on the labour supply of the 
Colony will be very serious for a time, and it is probable that many sugar 
estates will have to close down which will react very unfavourably on all 
in the Colony and on the Indian commuiity more than any. In course of 
time , the Colony would, no doubt, find other souites of labour, but the 
connection with India would gradually cease and the existing Indian 
community would in time become merged in the geneial population. If 
lidiau immigration is again peimitted and adequate development can be 
fiecurod of such a nature as to attract the right class of settlers, Indians will in 
n shoit time < piedominate in the Colony, and a prosperous Indian Colony 
will be created offering vaiied careers to Irdiars and prohtable trade to 
India. Indeed, it is not possible to foresee how far such development 
might not be pushed for it is not only in British Guiana but in the 
(•urrounding pouiitiies to a far greater extent thit vast areas He waste 
aid clamour for a popul^ion to take possession oi the lich lands and 
to subdue them to agriculture by methods which none can display with 
gieater effect than the skilful and industrious Indian cultivator. 



The Nuneui-Luckhoo Memorandum 

The following is the full test of the memorandum issued on 
Feb. 4th. 1924 by the British Guiana Deputation under the leader- 
ship of Sir Joseph Nunan, K. C. 

The Select Committee of the Imperial lodian Legislature accepted 
the summary of the British Guiana Colonisation proposals known as the 
Nunan-Luckhoo scheme on the 10th February 1920, subject to a report 
by an Indian Visiting Committee. The visit of this Committee was post- 
poned indefinitely on the recommendation of Mr. Montagu, dated 18th 
August, 1920 : (India Office printed paper No. J. and P. 2498, dated 
3rd May, 1921). The visiting Committee eventually arrived on the 12th 
February 1922, that is, two years after the conditional acceptance of 
the Nunan-Luckhoo scheme. 

On being notified of the postponement of the despatch of the Visit- 
ing Committee and of the late Indian Government’s refusal to allow 
emigrants to leave for British Guiana on individual certiRoates, which 
the Select Committee was willing to permit, the late Governor, His 
Excellency Sir Willfred Collet, K. C. M- G., had replied to the Colonial 
Office on the 27th October, 1920, that it would be preferable that the 
proposals should be settled after the Committee had arrived. (See India 
Office paper above referred to). The context shows that he refeiTed 
exclusively to the offers of land made to those not coming to work for 
registered employers. On the arrival of the Committee, which then heard 
for the first time of this new attitude, he submitted a document known 
as Memorandum '‘B” (Pillai-Tiwary Beport para. 282), differing in some 
material respect from the scheme conditionally accepted in India. His 
Excellency wrote on the 2Sth April, 1922, to the Colonial Office (B. G. No. 

164) 'I enclose copy of minute I sent to the Delegation with 

regard to Indian immigrants not coming out to work for registered 
employers. 1 believe that they consider that this is a variation of the 
terms placed before the Indian Government. 1 do not know, that it is.’ 
Messrs. Filial and Tiwary report that His Excellency informed 'them that 
his Memorandum "'B’’ should be regarded not as a deftnite offer but 
only as a proposal for discussion. They have reported against it, and 
on page 99, para 207 their report reads: — *Tf and when the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana make a definite offer, we should recommend 
that a satisfactory solution of the various points raised in the body of 
our report should be a condition precedent to the consideration of that 
scheme.* 

On his • arrival in the Colony on the 4th April, 1923, the new 
Gkivemor, His Excellency Sir Graeme Thomas, K. C. B., took stops to 
put forward a d^nite ' offer. This consists in the re-affirmation of the 
original scheme by His Excellency in Council and by the Legislature of 
the Colony at the request of the Chamber of Commaerce and other 
public bbdiesr accompanied by the unanimous resolution of the British 
Guiank Indian Assooiation. 

His Exodlency's letter of authorisation, dated the 28rd November, 1923* 
rigned by the Colonial Secretary and addressed to the Hon. (Sir) Joseph 
46<a) 
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NuDftn, K. C.j L. Jj. D., Chairma,n of the origioal Deputation, reads as 
follows : 

‘'You will understand that the colouisatlon scheme re-afiirmed by 
the Colony is that set out in the summary of the original Colonisation 
Report of April 1919, accepted by the Select Committee of the Imperial 
Indian Legislature on February 10th. 1920, and explained more fully 
in the Supplementary Note to our Indian report (Combined Court No. 
12 of 1923). For any alterations proposed by the Indian Government 
or Ijegislature which you eonsider should be accepted, you should if 
possible obtain confirmation by cablegram and in other cases only accept 
subiect to confirmation.” 

Recommendations of Pillai-Tiwary Report 

The recommendations of the Pillai-Tiwary report comprise, adopting 
the order of Section 13 of the report: — 

(1) Provision of areas of suitable land for settlement, along Asiththe 
necessary organisation for assisting the settlers in their initial difficulties. 
(2) Improvement of sanitary conditions, including the drinking water 
supply. (3) Passing of the Declaratory Ordinance as to status and the 
adoption of measures for securing fair and ade(iuate representation for 
Indians in both Courts of the British Guiana Legislature. (4) More rigid 
enforcement of the present Education Ordinance (to which must be added 
from other passages of the report : suitable provision for vernacular edu“ 
cation). (8) Special provision for marriages of Hindus and Moslems. 
(6) Right of cremation of their dead by the Hindus. (7) Improvement of 
housing arrangements, especially as regards married immigrants. (8) Non- 
employment of children in "creole gangs” on estates. (9) Independent 
boards of arbitration as regards wages. (10) More generous measures as 
regards repatriation, including more frequent return ships with improved 
ariangements. (ll) Official representation of India in British Guiana. 
The report expresses doubt as to whether the Colony would in the 
near future be able to find funds necessary for land settlement and the 
improvement of sanitary conditions. I may say that on this point we 
are in a position to give satisfactory assurances to the Government, 
the Legislature and the people of India. 

It may be mentioned th^t every one of the recommendations of 
the Pillai-Tiwary report is included in the original Nunati-Luckhoo 

scheme and they are therefore included in its re-affirmation. In short, 

the Colony is prepared to cany them all into effect. 

In the general and entirely unforeseen collapse of the price of 
trppiical agiioultural products in 1921-1922, notably sugar, rice and 
cQcoanuts, a period of intense depression seized on British Guiana as well 
as nearly every other country. India itself suffered heavily. The 

tendenoy everywhe^ is to regard such periods of depression, like periods 
of prosperity, as permanent. The Colony rapidly recovered at the end 
of, 1922 an^ 1923. Rice, an exclusively Indian matter in origin and 
cultivation, is being rapidly restored to its former position. Present sugar 
prices make that . industry remunerative and accounts are also recovering. 
Diamond working has progressed by leaps and bounds and it is a small 
man's industry.,, Some 18,000 >nen (so far only those of Afrioati race) 
are engaged ^ chiefly as independent miners on the Urge alluvial diamond 
areas, and the capMist comes in principally as the purchaser of the 
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diamonds or the owner oE shops for the supply of goods to the 
workers. Owing to the large diamondiforous area* there is I'oom for a 
much larger number of workers. The export for this last year was 
valued at over a million sterling. A survey for a railway to open up 
the distriot is being made. The timber industry also offers vast 
possibilities. The Colony’s finances are again in good order. The recent 
Civil Service Commission has effected necessary economies. The loan 
charge of the Colony are small and its credit is good for several millions 
sterling. The budget has been balanced and the future is promising. 

The seven areas of land suitable for preparation for settlement 
indicated in the original scheme were not shown to the visiting Committee. 
Since then other areas immediately suitable for settlement, (e. g. Anna 
Regina Estate and Essequibo of 10,000 acres) have been purchased by 
the Guiana Governmoiit, or they hold an option over them (e. g., Nlsmes 
and Arabi in Demerara and Berbicc Counties 1,000 acres) — enough to 
provide immediate accommodation for several thousand families. 

The original scheme was to be financed by a loan of £. 600,000 to 
£. 600,000, based upon an existing export tax of one per cent. Of the 
necessary sum about one-half has already accumulated in the Colonisation 
atid Immigration Funds without any loan. The proposal was confined 
7,5u0 agricultural families introduced within three (now four) years. No 
unlimited immigration or expenditure was or is projected. 

No child labour exists in the Colony at the present time. Wagei? 
offer a substantial balance above the cost of living. Ours is an offer of 
current wages— no minimum wages being in contemplation. A dollar (three 
lupees) can still be earned in a seven hours’ day at piece-work. The 
average pay actually earned is however about three shillings. Our 
proposal includes the appointment of independent arbitration boaitls for 
wages, which will be subject to the criticism of the Indian representative 
(Commissioner, Agent or Consul-General, whom wo ask the Indian 
Government and Indian Uegislature to appoint) who may sit on all such 
boards. He will also be a member, and if an expert, may even be Chair- 
man of the special I and Settlement Commission, which will arrange 
details of settlement. 

As regaixls education, the schools of the Colony have always been 
open to Indians on the same terms as other residents and there are 
some Indian vernacular schools and an Indian High School. At the 
same time, it is true that in the absence of any considerable voicerl 
demand, no elaborate provision has been made for vernacular education 
in past years. It was arranged last November to deal with this by the 
appointment of a siib-committee consisting of two Hindu and two 
Mahomedan membeis, along with two Christian clergymen (Bov. .Mr. 
Cropper. Presbyterian, and Rev. Mr. Yeates, Wesleyan), who are specially 
identified with Indian education, to make rtooommendations through an 
official chairman as to what steps should be taken to deal with 
vernacular and other Indian educational requirements, including the 
provision of ti-ained Indian teaobers. Even in the years of depression 
a certain amount annually was provided for vernacular eduoafcioii 
in the estimet'^> which in the past was found adequate. We are prepared 
to recommend the appointment of an Indian Assistant Inspector. 

Voting papers have now to be prints in Hindi and Urdu as welt 
as English. They will be printed in Tanil and Tolugu whenever a 
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demand exiuts. An arrangement is perhaps possible by which the Indian 
representative should have a seat in the Legislature during the period of 
immigration and settlement. Whether he should replace the Immigration 
Agent General or sit without a vote but with the right of speech can 
be discussed. Any formal proposal would of course require approval by 
cablegram from the British Guiana Government. 

A Declaratory Ordinance has been passed setting out the equality 
of status of all British subjects and this equality has been extended to 
Buhlocts of native Indian States. An Ordinance to regulate the marriage 
and divorce of Asiatics has been introduced into the Legislature in 
^locordanco with the recommendations of the visiting Committee and the 
wishes of the local Panditsj Moulvies and general Indian Community. 
Indians desirous of cremating their dead will have opportunities afforded 
for so doing. There has never been any legislation prohibiting cremation. 
It is a mere question of arrangements. 

As regards sanitation! substantial progress has been made since the 
Indian Committee's visit in February and March, 1922. To begin with 
George-town, the capital, where over 20 percent of the population lives, 
on the recommendation of joint committees of the Government and 
Municipality presided over by the Chairman of the present Deputation 
and following the plans of an eminent Consulting Engineer, Mr. H. 
Howard Humphrys of Victoria Street, Westminster, work has already 
begun on schemes of sewerage, water-supply and roads, involving an 
expenditure of £. 600,000 sterling, for which sanction has been obtained. 
The British Guiana Government has also obtained the approval of the 
Legislature for a loan of £. 600,000 sterling for the irrigation, drainage 

and water supply of the Coast lands, on which some 100,000 Indians 

are now settled. The plans are ready and the work has already begun. 
These schemes are independent of special expenditure of the Colonisation 
Fund for the irrigation, drainage and water supply of the lands for the 
settlement of the now Indian immigrants under the present proposals. 

Health conditions will no doubt be greatly improved by the working of 

all three schemes. The total expenditure in contemplation runs to over 
li million rupees. It is true that for some years the health conditions, 
although better, have not been much better than those of India as a 
whole. The defects of the indenture system included the importation of 
the dregs of Indian towns, at the rate of four females to ten males. 
The rice industry is not a specially healthy occupation anywhere. Our 
African population has also much progress to make before conditions are 
really satisfactory. According to the Guiana Otficial Handbook of che 
year 1922, during the decade 1911-1921, the births exceed the deaths 
by only 34. It goes on to state : ** The population of the Colony at 
the taking of the 1921 census was 297,69 1 , which shows an incr^e of 
1,661 since 1911, the year of the previous census. Of this number, no 
less than 124>938 or 6r97 per cent, are East Indians." The inhuenaa 
Epidemic in 1918 and 1919 however was responsible for 19,000 deaths 
in the Colony and mainly accounts for smallness of the increase shown. 
Our normal health returns should be compared with ordinary Indian and 
general tropical returns and not with those of health-resorts like 
Barbados, Jamaica, and most of the West Indian Islands, which have a 
small area and a non-migratory and almost homogeneous population. 

The present Deputation, which consists of those who placed the 
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original schemes before the Select Committee of the Indian Legislative 
Council in February, 1920, and also of the Vice-President and ex-Vioe- 
President (Hindu and Mahomedan respectively) of the British Guiana 
Indian Association chosen from a small list elected by the Association 
itself, hopes to have the opportunity afforded it of re-affirmiiig the original 
proposals before the Emigration Committee or before any special Com- 
mitted appointed by the two Chambei's, also before the Legislature itself. 
The disapproval expressed by the Bri tish Guiana Indian community in 
Febiuary-March, 1922, referred solely to the late Governor’s scheme, 

(vide para 196, sub-para 3, p.ige 97, Pillai-Tiwary report). We trust 
that an invitation will be issued to Messrs. Pillai and Tiwary to give 

their views on the original. 

The Deputation is here solely on the initiative of tho Government 

and people of British Guiana, which is not a Crown Colony but an 

Imperial possession of which the popular constitution was guaranteed by 
the Treaty which transferred it to the British Crown from the Dutch 
in 1803. The control of the budget is therefore permanently in th(^ 
hands of an unofficial elected majority. In case further guarantees })eyoiid 
the Declaratory Ordinance are required for the preservation of the 
existing equality of status, an agreement in the nature of a Treaty 
between the Indian and British Guiana Governments can no doul)t bo 
arranged. The Ordinance is printed in the Deputation’s pamphlet, entitled 
"'Status of Indians Abroad” — “A Colony for India.” 

We wish especially to emphasise the proposal to establish regular 
communication between Indian ports and the Colony by moans of steamers 
under Government control or ownership carrying passoiigeia and freights 
at cost. 

The Pillai-Tiwary leport summarises as follows the difference between 
the Nuiian-Luckhoo and the late Governor’s scheme : — 

“ The following important features of tho Nunau-Luckhoo scheme are 
not to bo found in the Governor’s scheme : 

(a) It provides for large scheme of irrigation and drainage. 

(b) The inducement of laud .settlement is to be offered to old 
settlers as well as, to fresh emigrants on similar terms of service. 

(c) The organised campaign of sanitation is to be initiated. 

(d) Water supply is to be improved. 

(e) Agriculturists with families, if any, emigrating from India, and 
desirous of working on land of their own immediately on their arrival 
in the Colony, are to bo given free passage to British Guiana, As 
regards repatriation, they are placed on terms of equality with those 
that start as labourers, 

(f) Similarly, reward grants of five acres of land, specially prepared, 
are to be given to both classes of agricultural settlers on the comple- 
tion of three years’ residence, during which time they may have been 
engaged either on their own account or as labourers, in any form of 
agricultural work in the Colony. 

(g) Non-agricultural settlers are also to bo encouraged to emigrate 
providing free passages for them in some cases and assisted passages in 
others. Triers and small capitalists will bo given cheap passages. 

(h) Qne religious minister for each gpx)np will he taken free on 
each voyage with light of repatriation free.” 
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At a general meeting of the British Guiana Indians in the Town 
Hall) Geoge-town, under the auspices of the Indian AsBOciation, on 
November 22, 1923 the following resolution was unanimously carried : — 

‘ Whereae at a general meeting of the B. G. I. Association the Coloni- 
satioii Scheme proposed by the Government for the introduction of 
Indian settlers to this Colony was discussed, 

* And wheieas after due consideration in its details, this Association 
in view of the conditions and benefits offered by the Government does 
j ot l egard the Scheme as a Tjabour Scheme or a project for cheap labour . 

Bo it resolved that this Association after careful and serious considera- 
tion of the vaiious conditions therein set forth, and the recommendations 
made by the Committee, respectfully support the same, and request His 
f'ixcellency the Governor to forwaid a copy of the resolution to the 
Indian Government; And further, this Association approves of the Delegates 
proceeding to India with the Resolntioii as a mandate from the Association/ 
Moved by Mr. M. Vanday. 

The End of the Scheme. 

In April 1924 the following correspondence passed between 
Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, President of the Government of 
India Deputation to British Guiana, and the Hon'ble Sir Joseph Nunan, 
K. C.i President of the British Guiana Deputation. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai was invited by the Government 
of India to be in Delhi on the 17 or Hth March as the Standing 
(Committee on Emigration wanted to hear him before they decided to 
give a reply to the Deputation from British Guiana. As Mr. Pillai 
could not reach Delhi on that date, on 1 4th April last Mr. Pillai received 
the following message from the Hon’ble Sir Joseph Nunan, the Chairman 
of the Deputation : — 

"I very much regret that you cannot attend as the decision thin 
session is vital in the interest of Guiana and advisable in the interests 
of Kenya and Dominion questions. 1 much appreciate and am grateful 
for your letter of 9th instant. We will repatriate Indians desirous of 
returning by the first steamer of the new regular line at rates not 
higher than Trinidad, possibly much lower. Conditions have so much 
improved that they are now very few, but we are willing to make 
immediate repatriation a condition precedent for adoption of the scheme. 
1 quite agree that past neglect of this question is deplorable. We 
accept your views and Mr. Koatinge’s on this question. The Indian 
Government has published for the use of the Committee the following 
statement from Mr. Keatinge dated the 80th January referring to our scheme.” 

Mr. Keatinge's Statement — a Ubei'a] Scheme. 

The following is the statement made by Mr. Keatinge in rtferenco 
to the Ntinan Scheme : — 

So far as I can judge the scheme is a ve^ liberal off'er and 
India would do well to accept it. Dr. Nunari of British Guiana informs 
me that the Government of Brirish Guiana is prei»red to put in force 
the offers made in the scheme for Indian colonisation iu British Guiana 
made some three years ago and put before a Committee of the Indian 
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Legislature at Delhi by Dr. Nunaii and Mr. Luokhoo. This scheme is 
a more favourable one than that put before iia by H. E. the Governor 
while we were in British Guiana and as 1 was able to express a 
limited approval of the latter scheme subject to certain safeguards 1 
am able to express a far stronger opinion that the Nunan-Luckhoo 
Scheme w'ould offer favourable opportunities to Indian emigrants, 

" 1 understand from Dr. Nunaii that the Government of British 
Guiana are prepared to pui'chase cmpoldered lands in Essquibo country 
and on the quaratine coast and make them available for Indian settlers. 
1 do not know the actual lauds iii either case. But I know the 

localities which are situated on the rich alluvium and if the lands are 
cmpoldered lands, formerly part of a sugar estate, they ought to be 
very suitable for Indian settlement. I also understand that the scheme 
to develop suitable tracts in the North West Province is to bo taken 
ill hand. So far as I understand the scheme now put forward, I con- 

,sider that it offers very advantageous terms to Indian emigrants, and 

that with sympathetic handling, it offers very good prospects of happi- 
ness and prosperity to such Indians as may care to accept.” 

Sir Joseph also said in the message 

“If you would wire to the Education Department an expression of 

your opinion as to the , possibilities of our scheme as contrasted with 
the Collett scheme which your report rejected in view of the scheme 
of Irrigation, Drainage, Sanitary and Education now being carried out, 
you would be doing Guiana Indians good service, and believe me you 
contribute to the solution of the present complex problems of Indians 
overseas. If our scheme is rejected or postponed, general conditions 
will make its revival impossible and connection between India and 

Guiana will grow less and less. 

“ 1 mentioned to the Legal Depaitmeiit to-day that if our treaty 
constitution is preserved the transfer of the present Colonial Office 

<;ontrol to India would in a short time he practicable if the scheme is 

successful. We expect a unanimous committee and Pandit Motilal Nehiu 
is arranging a Hwarajist meeting for Wednesday to receive us. In any 
event it will not be treated on i)arty lines and I expect unanimity. 
The Socialist party is also suppoi-tiiig. Would you be kind enough to 
wire your statement to the Department as questioned! 

“ Please have it duplicated to me ; telegrams are prepaid. 

Mr. Kesava Pillay's Reply. 

Mr. Pillai replied sending copies to the Education Department, Sir, B. 
N. Sarmai Hon’ble Mr. Natessn and Honble Mr. Karandikar ; — 

“ Any step taken will have far reaching consequences. The Committee 
should examine me and Mr. Tiwary, and in their presence I should ascertain 
particulars from the Delegation before agreeing to re-open emigration even 
under your I^and Colonisation Scheme which is so tantalising. I have 
l>een noticing conflict of opinions in British Guiana and through distrust 
of a large section of East Indians as to the practicability, if not sincerity » 
of executing rapid improvements of prevailing conditions and of 

grievanees noted in our report to make Guiana fit and safe for emi- 
grants. The repatriation of people referred to in our report has 
been painfully neglected. Very thankful for asshranoe that there will be 
repatriation according to agreements and on easy terms to be within reach. 
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of those longing to come back. There are gi-ave and reasonable apprehensions 
that what the planting interests once did with your original scheme might 
do it again with perfect non-ohalance or ciroumvent it. 

Promise to the ear and breaking it to the heaiii has been the rule 
with proclamations and pledges. Any precipitate action will rouse deep 
and widespread dissatisfaction and shatter your high aims and hopes. 
Planters’ plots, real or feigned^ to introduce cheaper Chinese labour to 
displace resident East Indians as well, threats to prohibit and disable Indians 
as elsewhere, are deplorable.” 

Associations Delegates* Message. 

On the 17th March Mr. Pillai received the following telegram from 
llin delegates of tb^Aesociation in Guiana who had come to Delhi. 

** Arrived yesterday. Soon the telegrams sent to Sir Joseph. Assure 
you no conflict of opinion. Only misunderstanding which has been cleared 
up. Brought mandates from Hindu and Moslem communities. Besides 
the Association suppoits the scheme. Rapid improvements are being 
done. No foai'i the scheme will be altered. Planters are in a minority. 
All Indian representative will visit Guiana, examine conditions in the light 
of your report- Sanitation, Wages, Settlement areas— before recommending 
SI single colonist to leave India. The scheme will bo in contract form 
between the Government of India and the Guiana Government. The 
Council disperse on 26th. Sorry you cannot attend. But respectfully 
request you to send opinion any conditions you may impose besides conditions 
xnecedent. The i ejection of the scheme will damage progress of Indians 
ill Guiana. Return passages for present residents— I'rinidad rate or lower — 
being arranged.— Pandy Mukudam.” 

And also the following telegram from Dr. Nunan : — 

" Just learned of your telegrams to Messrs. Saima, and Natesan. If 
Indians are not satisfied with the offer to make emigration depend upon 
the repoii; of the Indian representation that all guarantees are being carried 
out in Guiana, the matter ends. As far as I am concerned 1 have done my 
best and even undertook at great health risk to return to Guiana to carry 
the scheme into effect. Officials consider that your telegrams will cause 
its rejection. 1 do not think you intended this. If you think the scheme 
should bo carried out subject to adoption of your proposals and the proposals 
and the roport of Indian representation, you ought to wire Messrs, ^rma 
and Natesan in fairness to your couoti'ymen in Guiana. My Indian 
colleagues are greatly disappointed at this unexpected misunderstanding. 
The Committee meets at 3 o’clock on Tuesday ; if it ac^ourns the matter 
indefinitely 1 leave India and abandon the scheme as hopeless.” 

Mr. Pillay'e Reply. 

Mr. Pillai wired in reply as follows : — 

* ** Would gladly recommend your scheme after our recommendatioiiH 

are carried out. Your promisee must be honoured by others. The past 
history makes us sceptical. While lands are not yet ready and conations 
not substantially improved and repatriation neglected the re-opening of 
emigration will not benefit resident or emigraiting Indians. Personmly I 
feel keen sonpyr causing disappointment to so good and stalwart a 
champion of East Indians like you.’’ 

And there the matter rests now. 
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PREFACE 

I N thiB, the SECOND ISSUE of the QUAKTEBLY EEGISTEE, u 
^ digest of the Public Affaire of India for the 2nd. quarter of 
the year, namely April to June, has been given. The portion of the 
Proceedings of the Provinoial Councils which could not bo completed in 
the last issue has also found place. These Proceedings have been 
given in greatly condensed form, partly because most of them are of 
only local interest and so, in such an AlMndia Digest, a greater detail 
would seem to be out of place, and partly because there are other 
publications which deal with these matters more fully. An exception, 
however, is made in the case of the Bengal and C. P. Councils for 
the reason that the things that have happened there have been epoch- 
making and altogether new in India and, further, they promise to be the 
beginning of a new history. 

Like the last issue, this issue too has become wholly political, and 
though important educational and economic affairs have happened during 
the period, space could not be found for them in this volume too. Experi- 
ence shows )hat Political matters alone occupy so much space that it is 
not possible to incorporate other matters in the quarterly issues of this 
liegister. It is proposed, therefore, to issue a special Annual Supplement 
on Industrial, Economic and Educational Affairs at the end of the year. 

This Volume is divided into the following parts ; — 

1. PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS, of which- 

A. — The Bengal Council occupies pages 377 — 432, 

B. — The Other Provincial Councils occupy pages 433 — 612, and 

C. — The Central Legislature, May Session, with the Taiitf 

Report and the Lee Recommendations oocupy pages 
513- 692. 

2. NATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN INDIA— pp. 693-696. 

A. — The Gandhi— Swarajist cum Congress Movement, pp. 

693—640. 

B. — The Moslem Movemeut, including the Muslim ^League, 

pp. 641—664. 

C. — Other Local or Communal affairst pp. 664 — 696. 

3. INDIA IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT & Britain, of 

which — 

A. The Work of the Indian Deputation occupies pp. 

697—704. 

Parliamentary Proceedings on India oocupy pp. 706— 786i 

C.— The famous O’Dwyer-Sankaran Nair case comes lost on 

pp. 786—794. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tho trend of Public Affairs in India during April to Juno baa 
ibeen towards a steady consolidation of the Nationalist position on one 
side, and a slow weakening of the high-flown - bureaucratic pretensiona 
of the Government on the other. The outstanding features in Indian 
polity of this period are. — 

1. The Koforms Enquiry Committee which the Govt, of India had 
to institute much against its will. At first an attempt was made to 
shelve it by mere inaction, and great secrecy was maintained as to what 
was being done in this direction so that Government might escape the 
exposure that a public enquiry would entail as to the way in which 
they have worked the Reforms. Laterly, however, "thanks to tho efforts 
of the Moderate deputation in England, and the Premier’s York speech 
(see pp. 697 & 70B), the Government of India had to yield to pressure 
from above and enlarged tbe scope of the enquiry which was anuouMGcd 
to be held in public in August. 

2. The Lee Report which came out in May last. No other report 
<)f so great importanc-s has ever been brought out with such great ex- 
pedition. The object of the authorities, to secure further emoluments 
and advantages for the Imperial Services at the expense of India while 
the Peel-Winterton Tory party was still in power in the United King- 
dom, has providentially been foiled, for the Labour party (juite sud- 
denly came into power, and what is worse, they seem as yet to be 
sympathetic to Indian public opinion over which the Services have always 
ridden rough-shod. 

3. The Steel Protection Bill, following the Report of tbe Tariff 
Board and passed by the Assembly, has secured to India the principles 
of Protection to her nascent industries, much to the chagrin of the 
foreign merchants. 

4. The reorganisation of the Indian National Congress now taken 
in hand by M, Gandhi. The great Swarajist wave of the first, 
three months of the year received a set hack by the Gandhi move 
in June last, and it seems as though it would soon be swallowed up 
in a great national movement under M. Gandhi. The cry of “ Khadi 
for India and India for Khadi is soon to be raised, and tho ground 
is now being prepared by various Congress movements, such as Satya- 
graha and Khadi-work and Council breaking. 

6. The deputation to tbe Secretary of State in England led by 
the Indian Moderate Party, including Mrs. Besant, Mr. Sastii and other 
signatories of the National Convention. Some of the first rank Indian 
politicians were about this time in England, such as Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Mr. Rangacbari, Sir Sankaran Nair, and others. They delivered many 
apeeohes in Englai d, specially addressing Labour groups and Members of 
Parliament, and presented tbe case for India. 

Such has been the main drift of affairs during the second quarter 
of the cun'ont year. Some of the other minor affairs are summarised 
below, while the Chronicle that follows on p. xix summarises the chief 
events in somewhat greater detail. 
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The /LU'India ICbadi Board, a short accouat of which was given in our last Irsu? 
on p, 9, isBOod a small but very interebting report oC its tour in Andhra Desa,. 
Tk^ All I A' irka»i* Tamil Nadu, Karnatalm, C. P. Raharashtra and Khandesh in 
me AN-incna ^naai months of this year. The report contains much 

Doara. valuable information regarding Khadi work in these Provinces 

and should prove to be of immense practical va'ue to workers. It gives a clear 
idta (Ml the scope for Khadi produotion in tho numcroos centres which the Board 
visited^ the nature of the ubstaclcs to be overcome in particular parts and the 
manner and direction in which the several centres may co-operate with proHt to 
promote protluction and sa'e. It is no doubt true that in many of the places 
that the Board visited they were greeted on’y by the tragic picture of a recently 

dead or dying industry, thrott cd out of existence by the clever and cunning 

band (^ the alien ezp.oiter and indnstrialist. But the Board have discovered 

that life IS not entirely i xtinct in many parts, that the villagers, both men 

and women, have not forgotten their art or lost their skill at the wheel and 
the loom. In the ear/y days of the non-co-operation movement the message of Mahatma 
Gandhi acted like a womleital tonic iu many parts and actual y brought back 
to life many a spinning wheel contlued to the attics as an old onc-worn thing. 
There ai-e whole villages still sticking to tbeir whee s and looms for making an 
honest and decent living or supp .ementiug their income as of o'd. Centres like 
Ouruvareddipa'ayam in Andhra, Tiruppur villages in Tamil Na<lu, and 1‘achapur in Kar- 
natak arc all living monuments of the ancient glory and success of the Charka. In 
Mingehalli, one of the group of villages which supp'y yarn to Pachapur, we learn 
that “ the statns of the women in the village had gone up by a bound since 
Mahatmaji's movement ” which had made them recommence spinning which they 
had given up 20 years ago. So also in Guravareddipalayam, we are told, the Khadi 
movement had not only brought employment to the untouchables who run about 
40 looms in the locality, but had a'so gone a long way to emancipate them from 
social exclusion. ** The stigma of untouchability m the village,*' says tho report, 

u tvas seen disappearing. The untoucliable weavers lookeil happy and contented and 

they expressed great satisfaction at the treatment they were now receiving from the 
main b(^y of villagers.*' The report says : — 

“The figures collected in the village show some very interesting results, Every! 
woman turning the wheel 8 hours a day could make 3 padugus of yam, one padugu 

being warp and wefc for 9 yanls wnth 14 punjams for warp and 14 for weft. For 

every Funjam there are 120 thrcails and so the woman was taming out 120 into 
20 into 9 into 8 which etiuals to 90,720 yards length of yarn every month. Her daily 
out-turn would then be 878 yaids of yarn, a fact which was corroborated by the 

speed of 6 CO 7 yards per minute which was di^monstrated to the deputation. 

Nearly 8 1/3 hanks or 8/4 of a lb. of 12 count yam was being produced by a 
woman who gave 6 hours to spuming every day. But even taking it that she spun 

only 4 to 6 hours a day her average income would be 0-1-0 per day or something 

between Bs. 20 and Rs. 22 a year. Twenty rupees wou'd bo the supplementary 
income to the fnmi y if only one of the women worked at the charka for 4 to 6 

hours every day, no small addition to the poor and slender means of every village 

home.*' 

There are many other numerous obstacles in the way incidental to the villager’s 
lack of pa'iiotic understanding of his and the nation's problems. The spread of thi- 
new light of nationalism a'oiie can i-emove this ignorance and enthuse him with the 
toiprit of social and national service to safeguard the coantry’H interests in working 
for his own individual or family maintenance. For this, as well as to conduct the 
iodustry on organised lines, we want trained workers in any number to go and 
settle down among the viliagers, spreading the gospel of Mahatmaji and demonstra- 
ting the efficacy uf the charka. The report gives many inspiring examples of persons 
who have sacritlced tbeh all tor the sake of Khadi and done yeoman’s service to 
the (suse. One name stands out most prominently out of all, that of Sjt, Pujari of 

Bijapur, a Government servant who resigned his post to give his entire time to 

Khadi work. His story is at onc^ inspiring and fruitful of lessons to the average worker. 

The Provlnofal Khadi Boards, especially of the provinces of Northern 
India, do not seem to have done much work worth recording. The All-India 
Khadi Board confined their operations within the Southern districts. After the 
A.I,O^G. resolutions of June 2§th Mahatma Gandhi took np Khadi work more 
aerionaly. The record of this work will be given in the next issue of tbe QUARTERLY, ^ 

B 
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Of other Congress aotlvities of this period may be mentioned th« Salyagraba move- 
ment at Vaikom and Tarakeswar, the former of which spcoially has attained an All- India 
signjticanoe because of the great** antouchabiliiy'^ question 

Untouchability that it invokes. As Swami bhraddfaanamla says, the work 
of All-India removal of antouchability is dividnl thus : The 
Funjab ib managcnl under LaJa Lajpat Ral with Be. 5,000 per raonih. Us. 7,000 cash, 
and property worth Bs. 25,000, The United Provinces is placed fay Pandit Ma'avlya under 
Babu Pursboiam Das Tandon with Bs. 6,000 monthly allowance, and a promise of further 
help. Delhi, Gujerat, Kathiawar, Central Provinces, Maharashtra and the whole of 
Madras is allotted to Swami tihraddhananda who was being helped for current 
expenses at Delhi and other provinces with Bs. 126,000 from a philanthropist. 

Untoucliability is the great curse of Hindu Ma'abar, in fact >t the whole of 
Southern India, though in Malabar it is still as stroog as centuries back. In 
British Malabar no public ban of roads, tanks, etc., is 
Vaikom Salyagraha permitted. But in Travancore some roads leading to or in 
the neighbourhood of Hindu Temp'es cannot be used by 

low caste Hindus, though Mabomedan or Christian converts can use them freely I 
According to the judicial pronouncement of the Travancore High Court, there 
are two kinds of public roads in Travancore, viz (1) King’s Highway or Rajqpatha 
and (2) common highway or village thoroughfare, grama veeM. The foimer are 
thrown open to all o'afises of His Highness's subjeetb and for all purposes not 
forbidden by law. The latter are open in some instances only to a limitfd class of 
the public, namely the orthodox Hindus. These loatls are different from the 
pathways wliich lie outside the enc osure stone wall of the Vaikom temple, but 

form part and parcel of a plot of 11 and odd acres entered in the revenue account 

as for temple compound. Over these latter pathways no right of passage could be 
claimed as of right except by those who are entitled to woi-ship in the temple. Tlir 
approach roads pi-evlously mentioned lead only to the temple compound and to na 
other p'ace. The local public offices, Hospital, English High Bcliool, Police Btation, 
«tc , are all located outside the prohibited area, and are accessible from other roads. 

The Kerala Congress Committee resolved to break the bond of untouchabi- 

niy as rogards the use of these roads. Accordingly it btaited from April 1st. 

The Batyagrahis intended to establish the right of all subjects of His Highness the 
Maharaja, including thi submerged classes, to pass along pubic roads and 

pathways, of which the road outside the Vaikom temple is one. It was nob the 
intention of the Committee or of the Congress to secure the admission of ihose 

■classes into the temple either at Vaikom or elsewhere. Neither the Vaikom (emp'c 
nor the roads in question now belong to any private individual or Tiusbecs. The 

temple is in the possetsiun of the Government, and its affairs arc adminiscered by 

-Government servants. The roads leading to the temple are maintained by the Government, 
out of public funds and are freely used not only by Brahmans and other caste 
Hindus but also by Muhanunaflans, Christians and other non-Hindus. Only the 
*‘ unapproachables ”, such as the Thiyyas and Fu'ayas, are not allowed to go a'ong 
these roads. The method adopted by the Balyngrabis was to crots the roads a'ong with 
some untouchables after giving notice of their intention to the District authorities. 
They conducted their campaign in a perfectly non-voiient manner, and always made 
it a point to inform the authorities beforehand of their p’au. The Batyagiahis put 
themselves under M. Gandhi’s direction. 

On April brd Mr. K, F. Kesava Menon, Secretary, Keiala Provincial Congress 
committee and leader of the “ Satyagraha ” movement, and Mr. T. K. Madliabai^ 
Editor, Desb^mU member of the untouchability Committee, formed the day's 

batch. They wei'C at once arrested and were put up for trial for having instigated non^ 
-caste Hindus to proceed along prohibited roads sarroundiiig the temp'e, and that there 
-was serious risk of a breach of peace by enraged caste Hindus, The accus^'d admitted 
having tried lo secure such passage, and asserted that they had done so deliberately as 
the Government had failed to allow the submerged c'asses human rights, in spite of 
repeated prayers for many years, and there was no alternative left to non-caste Hihdub 
and their champions but to resort to the method of Batyagraha. ' Hr. Madliavair stated 
that he did not intend to go aioug the prohibited road owing to its proximity to 
the temple, but because he v/anted to estab'ish the right of his people to walk along 
all public TOadB, and that it was a mere accident that the issue was joined m 
rospect of the road near the temple. Both explain'd that they bad no li. -feeling in 
CBi vying on the struggle and that they would cheerfully go to gaol rather than sur- 
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render the law f si claim thry bad sndei taken to maintain. The Magistrate conyicteil 
and sentenced them to undergo aiz month's simple imprisonment. After that daily 
VO unteers in relays of 2 or 3 marched across the prohibited roads, were arrested 
and sentenced to' imprisonment. The Po'.ica barricaded the roatls and formed a so id 
line of human wall in front preventing the Satyagrahis to pass through. 

From April 10th the situation took a new turn. The police stopped ari'esting the 
VO. unteers but started ai-resting the Uadera. On the 11 th Mr. George Joseph, Mr. K, G. 
Nair and Mr. Bebastian who were leading the movement were arrested. Mr. Joseph at 
once sent a wire to M. Gandhi to send Devadas Gandhi or Mahadeo Desai. Hundreds 
of volunteers were ready to offer Batyagraha but there was none left to direct the 
movement From this day onwards the volunteeis seated themselves on the ground bf>for& 
the poice line b ocking theblrcct and remained so without food or diink, day and night 
fully exposed to the hot April sun of South India. Some of th‘^m fainted away, and 
were earned to the hospital. From the 12th April the police guaid was doubled. 
On receipt of the news of fasting M. Gandhi at onca sent a message: 
fcLHting, but stand and sauat with quiet submission till arrested." 

Fasting was accordingly sLopp»-d from the l4th April but daily batches of volunteei's 
went on. By the end of April the situation grew graver as the police and some caste Hindu 
i-owdies began to beat and harass the non-resisting vo'untiers and it seemed as if a 
not was brewing. A cumpromiso was bought to be patched up and for this purpose 
Ml. Srinivnba Iyengar visiletl the Mahaiaja and the Dewan of Tiavancore The 
latter came oyer to Vaihom on the 22nd Apiil to make enquiries, saw the local leaders 
and volunteers and enquired of their gnevances and went round the four prohibited 
roads. Nothing however came out of this. 

In May the Batyagiaha movement was further strenglhened by a batch of Akalis 
who went all the vay fiom the 1 unjab and opened a free Altali kitchen for the 
Mitovchablcs, by the holding of the session of the ICeiii'a Naiv Baniajain and ite 
B. N. D. r. yognin, both leprebt-ntiiig non-caste Hindut*, u'hich | ass.Hl btiong leso uiions 
against untoucTiability and asserted their right of using all public loads etc, and by 
the Alya Bama] making comerts of the low castes into Ary a Bamajists. A great 
camps gn was started by the middle of the month to send itiniiant lecturers speaking 
fiom ptbhe platfoims against unti uchability, but they weie pi'C>ent<d by official orders 
fiom addressing public meetings. Messrs. £. V. Bamaswaml Naicker, Chakravaiti 
Iyengar. Dr. M. E. Nsidu, and other leaders weie thus seiwcd with notice. They, 
hoviever, disobfjed the Older and suffered arrest and imprisonment. 

In June the movement became moie extensive. On the fth public meetings ueru 
held against the Government order simultaneously all over Tiavancore sympathising with 
Baiyagiahis. Fiom June itth lady vo'unteers came into the field, and Mrs, Naickci, 
Mrs. 6. Muthuswamy, Miss. Channer and three others offered Batyagraha. Fiom 
this month volunteers brgen to cany a charka with them and sat down in front of 
tl.e barricade With the charka before them 

The attitude of the Govei nmont towards the Yaikom question came out in the 
Travsneore Legis'ative Ciuncil that met on the 12 <h June, The intei pellations showed 
that the entire responsibility rested with the Durbar, Several questions weie put in the 
('ouncil asking lor a statement of jolicy of the Govrinmcnt in this matter. The 
answers were either evasive or not forthcoming at all. A resolution had bein tabled 
and it had found a place on the agenda. But the Dewan-Fresldent could not give 
facilities for its discussion. The whole of the allotted time was taken op by official 
budnesB and w'hen a request was made to extend the meeting it was refused. 

The behaviour of the Travancore police was on the whole praiseworthy until at 
the last meeting of the Legis'ative Council the Durbar made plaio beyond doubt its 
lack of sympathy with the claim for civic justice of the depressed classea. But since 
then they berame utterly demoralised and helped orthodox goondas and hooligans to commit 
all aorts of atrocities on the pacific Batyagrahist. In one casd a Brahmin volunteer's 
saci-ed thread was snapped, his garment tom, shirt set fire to, all under the very 
eyrs of the police. In another case a rowdy rubbed quicklime info the eyes of a 
volunteer 1 Many oases were reported of brutal as anlts with fists, sticks and even 
dangerous weapons. From the end of June orthodox hooliganism was let loose The 
history of this subseqn^t straggle will be recorded in our next iesue. 

The Tarskeswar Batyagraha was started by the middle of May last to remedy 
the malpractices of the Mohimt of Taiakeswar Temple in 
Tarskeswur Satysgraha Bengal. As the struggle » still proceerliug a complete acoount 
vrill be given in our next issue. 
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In the earlier part of the year, beeidcfl the Lee Comminion and the Tanfl Board, 
the reports of which are sammarisod in this volume, several 
Reports ol Com- other less important Committees were moving about the 
miltees. country oollecciug evidence. The Tarifi Board is now engaged 

in considering what protection can be given to Indian Cement, 
Ink, and other smaller industricB, The North-west Frontiei* Committee, which wat appoin- 
ted OD the motion of Sir P. B, Sivaswami Aiyer in the Legis'ative Aseemb y in 1921 
to inquire into the expediency of reamalgamating that Province with the Punjab, Issued its 
report at the end of March. The majority report opposed re-amalgamation and suggested the 
grant of i^orma, such as the creation of a L^lslative Coancil etc. The Indian members, 
Messrs. T. Bangachariar and N, M. Samarth, dissented from the majority view on political, 
constiLutiona', and fin’'ncial grounds and favoured re-ama'gamaimn with the Punjab. 
The Oovt. of India have not yet passed orders on the report. Another Committee which 
has issued its report is the Indian Bar Committee. It recommended the abolition of the 
distinctions between the legal proctitioners and Institution in all High Courts of a single 
grade of practiiioncTS to be cal led ^‘advocates". It urged removal of disMuctions regard- 
ing all legal appointments. There will be no All-India Bar Council but Provincial 
Councils are to be instituted at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, Patna and 
Bangoon. The Council wou'd consist of 15 members of whom eleven shall be 
elected by ailvocates and four nominated by the High Court. 

Another important report isaual daring the period is that of the Bombay Excise 
Committee. This Committee was appointed by the Bombay 
Th« Bombay Elxciio Govt, on the recommendation of the local Logis.atnrr. The 
Committee Committee have expressly pronounced the policy underlying 

their recommendations to be total prohibition and suggesterl 
radical measures to be taken fur combating the curse, pai-ticularly among the industrial 
popu'ation. They have dcciderl upon local option to be the first step in the 
struggle and rooommend legislation to enforce the same. Their recommenda- 

tions regarding the system of rationing, auctioning liquor, control in mill 
areas, Excise Advisory Committees, special licenses and foreign liquors are 
all designed to carry out this policy. To make up for the loss of revenue from 
this source, which has been advanced as the most powerful argument against the 
policy of prohibition in this country, the Committee suggest the levy of some extra 
taxes which they say will bring in sums larger than the deficit caused by carrying 
out their suggestions for restricting the drink traffic. The following are extracts from 
the report 

‘In the first place we are of opinion that in the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as in those of Government the present policy of Government, with 
regard to the manufacture and sale of country and foreign liquor, toddy and shindi, 
nnd di’ugs should be altered as quick'y as possible. The strong demand which exists 
throughout the country for further restriction, and in due course of the total 
extinction of the alcohol and drug traffic, must be recognised and Government 
should declare that the total extinction of this traffic is the goal of its Excise 
policy. 

‘The first step which we propose fur the adoption of the policy suggested by us 
is local option. Government should pa s legislation to graut option to the people of 
a definite area to declare their intention to stop the liquor and toddy traflic in that 
area, and such legis'ation should provide for a reasonable time for Government to 
take action to carry out the intention so declared. It should hi laid down in the 
local option law that such de'ay was due solely to financial and no other consldei- 
ations. Our object is to make local option educative and popular.- We are not in favour 
of making the locality directly i-esponsible for the loss which will resu't in revenue 
from the exercise of local veto. All adult men and women of the area which 
is exercising the right of veto should have an equal right to vote. The law should 
only authorise a no-shop veto. Once the locality has gone dry, either by Its own 
vote or by the adoption of the other measures proposed by os, no farther option 
should be exercised by the people. 

‘We recommend the definite adoption with certain limitations of the present 
system of rationing the qnantity of liauor supplied to shops, with a gradual reduc- 
tion In the quantity issued to each. Equal treatment should be given to foreign 
as well as oopntry liquor in issuing the quantity to shops. We do not recommend 
any further extoasion of the system of rationing liquor-shops to rural areas where 
the consumption is small and chances of illicit distillation and smuggling are many. 
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Oovernment will ultinuitelj have to adopt the necesflaiT meaua to redace the illicit 
use of liquoTB ia rural areas also, in order to extiDguisU the liquor tmflic in the 
whole Presidency. 

new license should be henceforth issued by Gkiivcrnment in sny locality for 
the sale of country or foreign liquor or toddy and shindi, ejtcept where it ia 

proposed to substitute a toidy ship for a liquor shop as a temporary measure. 

*We approve the present policy of reducing the number of shops, whether for the 
hale of country or foreign liquor or toddy, but we recommend that it should be 
more consistently and vigorously adopted. In c'osing down ccuttry liquors hops, 
cam should, however, be taken that the use of this liquor is not repiacid by that 
of foreign liquoi'. The automatic reduction by any fixed percentage for all areas, 
or the regulation of the number on a population basis, is not desirable. The mductiou 

should bo made by Goveimment, after consulting the excise authorities and advisoiy 

committees, according to the needs of the locality and the circumstancca of 
the case.' 

A similar Excise Committee has been accepted by the B. and O. Govt, but ita 
report is not yet out. 

The secret manner in which the India Office used to buy crores of rupees wartls 
of stores for India through a selected body of English Manufacturers was for ever 
a cry in the wilderness of the Indian people. This system 
Stores Purchase Rules, is now being gradually done away with, with of course 
the proverbial tardiness of the Government wherever Indian, 
interests c'ash with those of the British peop’c. On May Uth the Govt, of 
India issued the new rules for the rurcha:>c of Htorcj in India. A communique of 
1 bat date states : — 

“ In their resolution dated the 16th November 1919 the Government of India 
announc'd their intention to constitute a committee to deal with the pro[>03al made 
by the Indian Industrial Commission for.the creat on of an Indian Stores Department. 
The terms of reference and personnel of this committee were announced on 6tli 
December 1919. The Committee were directed to enifuire and repon on the 
ineasures required to enable Government Departments to obtain tlieir requirements as 
far as possible in India, what central and local agencies shou'd be constituted for 
the purchase and inspectiou of such requirements and what modilicatious of the 
Stores rurchase Buleb wou’d be requirc<l to give effect to their recommendations. 
This Committee submitted its report to the Government of India on the 19th July 
1920. The Committee were unable to agree in regard to the moditications which 
should be made in the Stores Purchase Buleb and certain alternative recommendationa 
were offered. The Government of India arriveil at ceitain provisional couclusiona 
which, 'together with the revised draft of the Stores Purchase Ru'es, were sent to 
the provincial Governments for their consideration and ad vie?. In the meantime the 
purchase of stores by Governors of provinces had ceased under the reformed consti- 
tutions to be a general subiect. It was accordingly maile e'ear that the revised 
rules under consideration were intendetl for application on’y to the Government of 
India and to provinces other than Governor's provinc's. On receipt of the lepliea 
from the local Governments the revisi -n of the rules was further considered by a 

committee of the Legislature (the Railway Industries Committee) which hatl been 

appointed in pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Legis'ative Asserab’y on ICarcb 
1922. The rules approved by this committee were bubmitteil to the Secre'aiy of 
State for his approval. The Secretary of State in Council has now approved the 
rules which will henceforth regulate the purchase of stores by all deiiariments and 
officers cd the Central Government and of the Local Governments and administrations 
other than those of the Gkivcmor’s provinces.” 

The main features of the new rules consist in assertion of a more definibR 

preference for stores produced and manufacture wholly or partly in India, and 

Important extension of the power to purchase imported stores and the introduction 
of a central purchasing agency in India, namely the Indian Stores Department. Thin 
Department, as annonnoed on the lOth December 1921, was created on a temporary 
basis with effect from the Ist Januaiy 1922 on which date the Chief Controller of 
Stores assumed charge of his duties and proceeded to formulate a detailed scheme of 
organisation. This scheme after consideration by the Government of India waa 
submitted to the Secretary of State who has now sanctioned the constitation of tba 
Indian Stores Department on a permanent basis. 
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The posilion of LaboQT in Indln while Labour is in power in England la still 
a cent my behind the times. Two awful trgcdies during the 
Labour conditions. Urtt six months of the year stand out as a mying shame that 
call for speedy removal. The first was the Bombay Mill strike 
fiom January to March noticed in our last isfue (p. 9). The second was the Cawnpore 
Mill strike on April 4. In both cases bullets were lowered in answer to the call of 
hunger. Thise poor workers who come to the Mills for work are the most destitute 
people on raith. They live on their daily wages, and when driven to despair and 
treated atrociously, they strike work. And then the Government comes to the aid 
of the capiiohsts, and the police is too rrady to open fire quickly to produce perhapa 
a ‘ moral effect.' An account of the Cawnpore firing is given below. 

On April 4th theie was a dispute over bonus and reduction in wagfs between 
the cotton mill workers and mill-owners. The workers struck 
Cawnpoie Mill Strike work and gathered round the manager's office demanding 
bonus or else payment of their full wages. The European 
manager at once apprehended danger and, as it could be had for his mere asking, 
calUd in pohee aid. f^ome 20 ‘Howard' and 60 lo.icemcn at once came up and 
laid a cordon round Iho millhands. Dr. Morarilal, Mr Mannilal Avasthi, and 
Mr. Umabhankar Dixit, three leading Labour leaders, came to the spot promptly 

and conducted an enquiry. They tried to abceitain the grievances of the stiikers, 
and on their representation the management eventually promised to pay off the 
last month's wages on the 16th, but nothing for the days of the current month or 
bonus. They tried to ariive at a compromise on the basis that the woikers continue 
up to the 16th wlun they were to be paid in full. The management wanted three 
days time for reckoning. But later when the strikers were being informed of the 
compromise, the managei* who had been talking on the phone came down and 
said that the compromise w'ss unacceptable. Doctor Morarilal then tried to per- 
suade the workuB to leave and to elect 20 representatives who could help in 

the negotiations for a settlement. The strikers agreed, and Mr. Mannilal Avasthi w'as 
inducing the aborers to walk out of the mill premises. More than three-fourths of 
the .trikcrs !elt. About 600 were then inside the compound, and remained sitting 
peacefully or loitenng about. The management seemed to resent the intervention 
of outsiders. Besides a lew* spectators there were the Superintendent of T'oMce, 

the Eolwal City Magistrate, some Sub-Inspectors of Police and 40 constables, and 
all the AngIo-In(ban employees of the mill. At this stage, about 40 mounted armed 
Policemen wcic biought in from behind. The Superintendent of Police now hurriedly 
told the Btiikii's that Sowars had come, and if they did not leave, they would be 

forcibly ejicted. One by one the strikers were s’owly leaving. Of those remaining, 

fome appeared agitated. The mounted Police e’eared the ground by means of sticks 
about a yard or less in length. Suddenly, the mounted Police charged the ciowd. 
Dr. Moiarilal with raised hands asked the Police to stop, and assui-ed them that 
the lemaining strikers would soon dispcTse. The Doctor’s words went unheeded, and 
he was knocked down by a horse, Vo'unteers picked tfae Doctor up and placed 

him on the verandah. Many others were a'so knocked down. When tfae mounted 

Police reached Mr. Uroashanker, he told them to stop and added that Ihey could beat 
jf they liked, but he was persuading the strikers to leave. In rop y, he was heavily 
belabored by the mounted Police as well as by the constables on foot and was 
luined out with the rest. Charging all roond, the Police ejected aM the strikers out 
of the compound within 3 or 4 minute s. Those left behind were beaten and kicked 
fay the police and the Ang'o-Indian employees of the mill. The Sowars were now 
at the gate and the strikers now outside became excited and were seen running in 
search of stones or bucks. When the shower of stones increased in intensity, 

the sowers withdrew and the crowd at the gate swelled, The mounted Police, 

after withdrawing, fired for the first time from a distance of 30 yards, 
and a portion of the crowd began to disperse. Borne labourerB who were 
at the gate shouted Chubrao J\ahm, Chuchi Fire Hai, Kya Coli Thora Chalaenge (don't 
be confuted, It is blank fin‘, they won’t really tire.) At this stage the Superin- 
tendent telephoned to some one. Near the verandah of tfae office were 10 to 15 
aimed policemen, and from that spot one or two moie volleys were fired at the 
gale. The people w'cre hurt, and began to run crying and shouting Cholk Chala 
Fahen Hd CMtara Laga (they are fixing, I am hurt). Tvo more volleys were fired, 
one fiom thf interior of the compound and the other from the gate at intervals of 
two 01 - three minutes. Yelling and shrieking the ciowd then began to disperse in 
iCffcrcnt dircitfons and the load in the neighbourhood of the gate was soon 
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deserted. After this two or three more volley a wei‘e fired from outaide the gate 111 
varioiu directions. Firing then stopped and dead silence prevailed all louuj. The 
Bowartu gal oped thi'ir hoities and cluu-ged the men in hiding mciQUesb.y, The whole 
scene was one of dcso ation. Altogether some 8 died at tne spot and quite a large 
number were wounded. 

The Anglo-Indian newspapers raised the cry of < rebellion/ and tried to show 
that the miii-hands had turned bo.Hhevist. On Alay Hth a motion was bioughc in the 
House of Couimous by Mr. Grundy (see p, 763) witu a view 
Europoan Assjciaiion to ameliorate the condition of Indian Laboureis. At once a 
& Indian Labour hue and cry was msed in India by ilie mill and mine in- 
terests controlled by British capitalists, and the Europian 
Association of Bengal staitcd a campaign both in India and Engiaiul so that Indian 
Labour may be Ictii where tuey are 10 the lender meicieB of thuir exp oiters. 

At a packed meeting of the Maubhum Branch of the Europcau Association on 
l:$atur<iay, May I7ih, the Branch passed a rcso utiou thai ns it;presciitativeB of British 
management and British Labour 111 the C(^l fields, they deplored the ignorance of 
responsible member's ot the House of Commons and strongly resented the imputations 
theiciii made. The European Association categorically denied the charges made by 
Ml. Grundy and issued Lucir denial as iollows. — 

“Mining conditions in the coal fields as compared with England are exceptionally 
good. Tlic thlckuesB ot seams vanes from 8' to 40’ and workers can work upnghi. 
in India immemorial custom makes the family the labour nnit. Enquiries further show 
that the labourer would sooner leave the coat fields than bo deprived of the iissistanoe 
of his women folk. To bccurc a happy lamiiy life is ihe leason fur restricting 
women labour in mines in Englaml, whereas similar legislation in India is more likeiy 
to have the opi^osite effect 1 

To the charge of Mr. Grundy that the standard of living of the miners in India 
has been beaten down, tbe Asbociatiou replied : 

“Far from the standard of living having bom beaten down, maDagcmenta are 
eudeavuuriug to raise the standard as the industrial wor.d in India is suffering from 
scale of wages too high in ratio to tbe existing staudard of living (j) with the resukt 
that labour works “ slow ", the workers ouly doing a sufficient number of hours* 

woik a week to provide him with what he considers the necessities ol life. 

“Mr. Grundy’s solution is to give the Indian miner a vote. Mr. Grundy does not 
apparently know that the Indian labouror is large.y an agriouiturisr, and on y 
works m the mines when he hod nothing to do in his nelds, and as such 
many of them have votes m ruiMl coastitueniB. Apart fiom that the Indian miniug 

popumiiou Is a lioating one and it would ba impossible 10 devise a scheme of 

franchise for him since the essential basis for the exorcise of a vote is a resldcutiai 
qualification. 

“The general ignorance of condiiions in India is so dcp'orable that those who 
have the interests of India at heart can only regret that her future lies in the hands 
of men who show little knowledge of the requirem'iats and do even less to find out 
the truth about India, The India Office reply was weak in the extreme. They sureiy 

have the true facts or can obtain them if they want to " 

The truth of the matter is that Labour in India is not yet vocal ; it is still 
too wiak to organise itself ; and the interests that ace ranged against it trying to 
keep it down under heels have been very strong- Even the Trade Union Congress, 
the fourth session of which was held at Calcuita on 8bth March under veiy unhappy 
circumstances (see p. 694), is rent by luteroai dissensions. 

A case of surpassiug interest was decided in Cawnpore before the Sessions Judge 
on May 20th. Tnis is known as the Bo'shevik Conspiracy 

Bolshevism in lodis Trial in which some porsous were convicted for couspinng 

“ to wage war against the King " ami to spread Bolshevism 

in Indial The real point was however the last one, for no “ engines of war " were 
put In evidence ami no case was really made for a “ war." The case arouseil much 
interest not only here in India but also in Britain and abroad as it was the first 
overt act of the authorities to stop socialism altogether in India. Ihe point whs 
whether sooialism, miscalled bolshevism, was a crime, Mr. Lansbury and some other 
Labour leaders in England tried to raise an agitation In Eng-and over this affair 
but to no effect, i^ter a protracted truil judgra-mt was de ivered on May 20th 
.as follows 
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(1) Kaliol Bhaitaan Daigapta wtaote name 1 b aatd to ba Nallnl Knmar Qnptii^ 
<2) fibaakat Ufloaoii (3) UDaallar Ahmed, and (1) Bbripat Amrlt Daoge Wirre 
charged with conepixlng to wage war agamet the Klog-Bmperor in ai much ae 
they oontplred to deprive the Elng'Emperor of hii Boverefgnty of Brftlih India by 
meanB of violent revolotlon. It waa alleged that there ezlata in Enrope a revolntlonary 
organiaation knowo aa the Oommonlat International, that a section of It baa lor Its 
object the f <rmatlua of affiliated organieatlona In the Eaar, that this aection ib 
determined to eatabliBh a branch in India under one calling himself Mahendra 
Nath Boy (his real name being t^areadra Nath Bhattaebarya), that M. N. Boy 
an I the aeonsed commanloated with each other and entered into a conspiracy to 
establiib a branch in India, that the party was gnided, supported and financed by 
the Third Communist Lnternatlonnl through M. N, Roy, and that the illegal and 
the revolntijnary activities were to ba masked and forwarded by ostensibly legal 
asBoolatlons. 

All the accused denied the charge and professed that they do not hold the views 
atkilbnted to them. Dange admitted that be corresponded but merely to get material 
for bis studies and ioDinaliam, Ocher aoonsed denied all knowledge of or responsibility 
for the ooTieapondenoe. Toe aooused did not examine any defence witness. The 
evidence for the proseontion consisted mainly of letters and papers intercepted by 
the C. I. 0. The Judge considered it proved beyond donbt that there was a con- 
•plraey and all the four accused were members of that oonsptraoy, 

Uost of the documsuta produced were not connected with the aocosed, bnt the 
judgment sa d that certain doonments have by entirely oonvlnoing evidence been 
proved to have been found on Usmani*s person when arrested. Roy's letter from 
Berlin beginning with *' Dear Usmani " showed that Usmani was one of 
the five ob'et agents of Roy In India, that Usmani waa being financed by R'y and 
waa spreading revolntionary propaganda and carrying out his orders regarding 
the bnllriing of a national revolntionary organisatior. 

The Judge said that the exhibits proved the existence of a conspiracy and 
the part played by the acenaed Usmani. In addition to the direct evidence 
against Usmani the lact that he eluded the police raid, and had no legitimate 
meaba of livdihnod, tdl strongly against him. An ex h i b it provtd that Usmas.'e 
Cawpore address was a lie. As regards Mncaffar Ahmad, the evidence of the Assistant 
Jailor of the Pr'istdency Jail, Calontta, proved that while interned In that jail, 
Hnaaffar Ahmad wrote two letters. Evidence on this roint was tot ibaken by 
cross-examination Unzaffar Ahmad farther did not deny having written those 
letters but took refuge under the plea that he did not remember whether tbtse 
doenments were written by falm. 

The important witness against Nalini Gupta waa Eiran Bebary Boy, a Bengali 
ineorporated accountant drawing a salary of over Bs, 1,000 per month from the New 
Indian AssoTanoe Company, Bombay. He was an old fiiend of the aoensed Laving 
lived together in Glasgow and Calcutta. Nellxii went to him and laid he was going to 
Madras, Nalini bad oome to India from Enrope tfaroogli lleioputamia after about aiz 
weeks, K. B, Bny received letters from Nalmi from aome European country. 

Om Abanf Mnkherjee's letter vras the important evli'enoe against Nalini. Abani 
Mnkherjee wanted to inpplant M. N. Boy and eomplafsed to Cominde Zinownf, 
Chairman, Bzeontlve Committee, Third Inter notional. Nalini like the other acensed 
waa not shown to have any definite meant of subsistence apart fnm the money stnt 
him by Boy, The Judge found that Nalini’e gnilt was char. 

Three points arose with reference to Dange's cententton : (1) Did Boy aid his 
fellow ooDspirntoTB look upon Dange at one of thenielves, for if they did not 
Dange's defence was istabliihid ; (2) Jl aximr to (J) is in tbesfflrnative did Daige 
emeonrage them to believe thet he was a member ot the oonspiraej, fo* if he dtd 
not, Dange's defence was again citablisbsd ; (B) If answer to (1) and (2) ii in the 
affirmative, can it he held that although Daoge pretended to be n meml^r, he was 
not la fact one and only represented himself as one tot the sake ot personal 
-advantage. 

Boy tkronghoDt wrote to Dange aa one of the inner circle of the conspiracy. 
Dange wav invited to the propoaed oonference at Lucknow, Boy proposed Dange aa 
a n-ember of a small and presnmably select commlseion to elaborate hfa programme, , 
Dange was considered to bold in conspiracy an inflnential peeitton. The Jnd^ lonnd 
all the polpts aga nst Daoge and said that these fonr oirenmstances, if they stood 
by tb<mselws, wonld not necessarily jnsttfy finding cf Dangti's gnilt bnt as evidences 
ntood they put the finishing trnob If that were needed. The remarks aaggMting that 
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D^Dge WAS opposed to Boy were mere preteDce and pot In to throw dmt In the 
eyea oE the QuTerniuent or the C. I. D. If Daoge would not have been a faithful follower 
of Roy the latter would not have ventured to write to him in the etyle he did. The 
Judge therefore convicted Dange, 

Agreeing with the aeaeasora where they found the acouted *gailtj' and didagreeing 
where they found the accuaed 'not guilty*, the Judge sentenced all the four aooused 
to four years’ rigorous Imprisonment. 
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’24 P. Mmihters resigned A flovemor took over cliarge of transferred 
Depth (p. 374) 

t’ERTiFiCATTon OK PiNANcE Biiii. . Statement published lu a Gazette 
of India Extraordinary giving the Viceroy’s leasons, 

’24 Tiade Union (’ongrcbB, Fouitli Bess on, held at Calcutta on previous 
day with Mi-. C. II. Das in the Chair came to an end (see p. 6114) 

'24 Indian liSiborers in British Ouiana bhot down by Police for having 
gone on fatnkc and alleged noting. 

In the Bengal Lcgis’ative Council, Swarajists and Nationalists ques- 
tioned the action ot the Governor in holding conference with a certain 
section of the members of the Council to secure their support for the 
Budget, and in protest left the Chamlicr amidst hoisterous scenes (see p. 426) 
The Temamiiig demands were then passed cd hoc. 

In the Assam Legislative Council a motion that Ministers should receive 
Up. l.ROO per mensem was passed by a majority of one vote. 

C. P. Gtivt. campaign starteil against Swarajists (p. 374). 

'24 Lala Harkisben Lai addressed the Indian Parliamentary Committee. 

In Assam Council motion for abolition of Commissionerships carried, 
Mr, Bhaukat All issued reply to the Home Department on refusal of 
passports and controverted 8ir Malcolm Hailey’s speech in the Assemb’y, 
’24 Mr. V. J. Patel elected President of the Bombay Corporation. 

Indian Colonies Committee sat for 2 hrs. at the India office to 
discuss their instructions. 

’24 Caw ii pore Mill-hands struck work for not getting their clue wages ; 
subsequently they wL're hi-ccl upon and dispers^ by the Police ; 
some died and many wounded. 

’24 Satyagi-aha at Vaikora resumed. Mr, K. P. Kesava Mcnnn and T. K. 
Madhavan were sentenced to six months’ simp'e imprisonment. 
India in Pabliament.— A string of questions on India were put 
and answered m the Commons (see p. 727). 

Third Bhahidi Jacha an-csted at Jaito. 

B. O. Council cuts in the Budget restored by Governor by certification. 
’24 Lord Wlllingdon leliied fi-om the OuvernoTBlup of Madras, 

’24 Replying to a question whether Messrs. Gandhi, Das, and Nehru had 
been invited to a London Conference by the Cabinet, the Premier 
denied the suggestion ; Mr. Rangachari gave an address at the House’ 
of Commons to the Indian Committc’e. 

Arrest of Leaders at Vaikom. 

House of Lords passed the first reading of the Bill to enable th** 
Viceroy, Commandcr-in-Chicf, etc. to preo^ed to Knglaiid on leave. 

Ml-. Shaulcat AH addressed second cable to Mustapba Kemal Pasha 
reilerating Indian views on the Khilalat question (see p, f4l). 

’24 Punjab Govt, issued communique appointing the Birdwool Committee 
to settle Sikh Gurdwara questions by compromise. 

’24 Important questions on India asked in liie Commons on tlie Jaito 
and CawnjioTe firing, dismissal of 700 officia’s in Bengal etc (see p. 728). 
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Messrs. George Joseph, K. G. Nair and Sebabtian arreeted at Vaikom. 
Lord GoBchen took over charge ab Governor of Madras. 

Vibcount Corzon'd motion on India in the Commons (see p. 734) 

Mr. I’, B. Dad electe<l Mayor of Calcntta by 69 votes to 13. He said 
that the policy of the new Corporation would not be obstruction. 

Maharaja Bard wan resigned seat in Bengal Executive Council ; 
Mr. B. N. Basu appointed in his p’ace, 

A'lpore Conspiracy Case : all aocnsed were released, and ihe Judge 
expressed strong disapproval of the police methods. Immediately after 
release ihe four accused wero again arrested under Regulation 111. 
Fourth Shahidi Jatha arrived at Jaito and arrested, 
r. F. Liberal Confei-ence openetl at Allahabad (see p. 673) 

C. F. Non-Brabmin Conference openM at Morsi by Kao Bahadur 
Jadhav, Minister, Bombay. 

Speaking at the Labour Conference at York the Premier made an 
impoi'tant announcement on India (see p, 706). 

The P^urnpean Association, Calcutta, addressed letter tn th>‘ Secretary 
of State legarding the present political situation in the country, (p. 690) 
Before Mr. H. E. Holme, Sessions Judge of Cawnpore, commenced the 
famous Bolshevick conspiracy case. (p. xvii). 

Dr. Annie Besant ibsued statement announcing that the National Con- 
vention was established at Allahabad on 22nd April, 1924. 

All-India Swarajya Party. — With a view to formulate the future programme 
the Executive Committee of the party met in Conference in Bombay 
The iiibt report of the Indian Tarill Board published (see p. 617). 
Madras Religious Endowments Bill : A lengthy cablegram, costing over 
Rs, 700 was sent by Mr. Horakoppa Krishna Rao, Secretary of the Hindu 
Conference Deputation, to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Indm, 
for the reservation of the Bill for His Majesty’s p'easure. 

Maharashtra Provincial Conference met at Ja’gaon Petb, Mr, Ganga- 
dhar Deshpande presiding strong 'y attacked Swarajists. 

Bombay Corporation by 52 to 13 votes decided to present nn addresK 
to M. Gandhi, Messrs P.C. Sethna and H. P. Mody supporting. 

Sir M. O'Dwyei’s libel action against Sir Bankaran Nan- came up 
befoi-e Mr. Justice McCardie. 

Bombay Excise Committee made drastic proposa's aiming at u't'mUe 
total prohibition. 

The National Administrative Council of the Independent Labour Parly 
agree<l to a resolution we'comlng the Prime Minister’s York statement 
tLat the Government was prepared lo meet Indian i-epresentatives. 

Fifth Shahidi Jatha left Amritsar for Jaito. 

Party of 12 Akalis arrived at Yaikom to conduct Sutyagraha and 
open a free kttohen for untoaohables. 

Ami'itsar Police UTested Kartar Singh, Head Granthi, Goldon Temple. 
Indian Questiuns in Parliament (see p. 761). 

New Stores Purchase Rules issued by Govt, of India in a Communique. 
Sir Edward Maclagan lelt Lahore on retirement. 

Dispute between Swami Saebidanand and the Mahaut of Taiakeswar 
began in the matter of the parity of temple affairs. Begiunmg of 
Tmakeswar ii-ouble. 

Lord Olivier received a deputation of prominent Indians in London on 
the question of Reforms. 

Sixth Shahidi Jatha left Amritsar for Jaito. 

Dr. Besant, Mr. Sastii, Sir B. C. Mltia, and Sir Edwin and Lady 
Emily Lutyens landed in I/Ondon. 

In the Cawnjwre Consplmcy Case warrant for the arrest of 
Mahendranath Roy was issued. 
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IS May '24 Bengal Gx)vei'nor’a ceiiifyiag the refuajd Budget heaila ii»£ui2(.l. 

13 May '21 The Steel Industry (Protection) Bill was pabLished ; the publication 

in the Gazette of India amounted to its formal iiitroiactiou iu the 
Assemb'y. 

Report of the Tariff Board regarding import duty on Sulphur isaueil, 

14 May '24 Gujerat Po'itical (Jonferenc: opmid at Borsad (p. 678). 

14 May '24 Debate in the House of Commons on Indian Libor conditions (p. 75:1), 

15 Uay '28 Govt, of India Communique on Reforms Enquiry issued (p. 641). 

16 May '24 Tarakeswar Trouble. — serious frictions between Mahabirdal volunto<‘r 

under Swami Sachidanand and Sanatana Dharma Sablia volunteers 
under Swami Abhedanand occurred at Tarakeswar. 

19 May '24 Universities Conference op3nsd by His Ex:celloncy Lord Reading in 

the Legislative Assembly Chamber, Simla. 

20 May '24 Cawnpore Bolshevick Case : Judgment delivereil by ihe Sessions Judge 

of Cawnpore in the Bolshevik Conspiracy Case and the four aecustil 
sentenced to four years* rigorous impriBOmnjnt each. 

20 May '21 Tarkeswar Trouble : Satyagraha was started . 

In a letter to the Governor oE Bombay Lord Olivier drew attention 
to the haidship the Bombay Mill operatives have to suEfer by having 
to wait for payment of wages until the middle oE the month. 

20 May '24 Meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League held at, 

Lahore and about a hundred promineut Mussilmans attended. 

21 May '24 Bombay Provincial Libual Conference ' Mr, B. S. Kimat presiding 

made a speech scathingly denouncing the Swaraj Party and their po icy. 
Fifth Shahidi Jatha euteiel the Nabha State boundary and was 
peacefully arrested aud scut away by spec al train. 

22 May '24 Gandhi Swarajist Conference : The long look'd for statement by M. 

Gandhi and chat by tlie Swarajist leaders on the qu'Stion of 
entry into the Councils by the Congressmen issued to the public ; 
Universities Conference : On the motion oE Dr, Gour, it was resolv- 
ed that a Central University Bureau should be established. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali, President of the Khilafat Committee, issued a vciy 
long statement concerning the reconstruction of Mus'im Society (p. 053;. 

26 May '24 SIR ASHUTOSH MUKHEBJBE DIED AT PATNA. 

At the AIMndia Muslim League a lengthy reso'ut'oa was moved by 
Mr. Sheik Abdul Qadir for the protection of minorities 

26 May '24 Lee Commission Report published. 

Indian Taxation Committee appointed by a Govt, of India resolution- 
Fifty nonofficial members of the Legislative Assembly hold an 
informal discussioa in Simla on the tabled am'odments to the Tariff Bill. 
Bengal Government issued a long I'resb communique on Tarkeswar 
iu wbich it stated that the Government would observe the pol cy uC 
non-interference and preservaiion of * law and order ' 

House of Commons interpellations on India (p, 766). 

27 May *24 The Assembly met at Simla. Home Member made a statement on the 

Lee Report (sec p. 646.) 

The special session of the Council of State commenced. 

29 May '24 M. Gandhi’s Manifesto on Congress Organisation issued (see p. 604a), 
-31 May '24 In the Legislative Aeiemb'y, tlio Lee Commisson’s report was brought 
up again on a motion for adjonroment. 

Pandit Motilal declined offer of a seat on the Reforms Committee. 

The Nationalist party of the Lsgislatire Assembly held a meeting 
and decided not to make voting on the Tariff Bill a party question. 

1 Jane *24 The Bengal Provincial Conference held in Serajgunge. (esc p. 666 > 

2 June '24 Bengal Fi-ovincial Couferenoe carried the resolution on Gopinath Safak^ 

House oE Commons incerpzllations on India (p. 7(9). 
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a June *24 In the House of Lords Lord Peel raised the question of Lord 
Oiiviei’s Idler to Mr. Saiyamurti ; in the ComreonB Prof. Hichards 
iraid that the Reforms Enquiry Committee wouM not examine the 
impel fections of the 1919 Act. 

Justice McCardie ga^e scamlalouB summiug up of tlie 0'Dwyer>Naii 
Case to the Jury (see p. 787). 

£ June *24 Justice McCardie gave judgment in the O’Dwycr-Nair Case award- 
ing Sir Michael damages £ 500 and costa of the suit about 

£ 20,000 against Sir Saiikaran. 

June ’24 Debate in the Commons on Lord Winterton’s motion on India (p. 776). 

9 June ’^4 In the Assembly a motion for adjournment to consider the judgment 
in the O’Dwyei libel suit was rul^ out of order. Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiyai’s resolution on the Lee report was substantially adopted. 

Six lady vo'untecrs. including Mrs. Naicker, Mrs. G-andhidas Muthu- 
bwami and Miss Channar offered Satyagraha at Yaikom. 

10 June ’24 Tarkeswar : Swam! Sacchidanand and 111 Satyagrahists, including 35 

women, arrested on a charge of tret passing into the Mahant’s house. 

11 June ’24 Memorandum of the National Convention Deputation to England drawn 

up to be presented to the Sec. of State (p. 702). 

13 June *24 The Bwaiaj Party of the Assembly frarawl reviseil rules governing 
the policy and programme of the Party at Simla. 

V'ceioy gave assent to the Steel Industry Protection Rill whicli came 
into operation from this day. 

First Reform Committee met at Simla witliout notice to non-offlcials. 
17 June '24 Saidar Mahmdar Singh, h.l.c., sentenced to two A half years ligorouH 
imprisonment and Rs. 1600 tine for cnteitaiuing a Shahidi Jatha. 
lb June '24 Uipying to questions arising from the O’Dwyer case in the Commons 
Ml-. MacDonald said that the finding of the .lui-y did not contain 
any iiidicatiou or suggestion that Geneial Dyer was not fairly dealt 
with, and his Government agreed with tlie late Government in the 
judgment pat^sed on bis action. 

20 June ’24 Gazette Extraordinary published the Home Department resolution aj)- 
pomlmg ilie Reforms Enquiry Committee ; 

20 June ’24 Tarktswar Satyagraha ; Total number of volunteers arrested up to 
date came up to 645, including 26 women. 

S2 June '24 Cumo unal Fracas in Delhi : A fiacas between some Arya Bamajists 
Hindus and Muhammadans behind the Junima Masjid m Delhi re- 
in, ted in injuries to about 8 members. 

23 June ’24 In the Commons Piofes?oi Richards said that Lord Olivier had re- 
ceived statements of views from Indian deputations but was not pre< 
partd to publish tliem. Mr, liansbury’s motion on Justice McCardie 
shelved, 

25 June *24 Indian Colonics Committee met in London, 

Demonstration in the Quern’s Hall, London, id favour of Home Rule 
lor India (p. 704). 

Central Khi'afat Committee held at Delhi discussed and passed several 
important resolutioas (p. 643) 

Joint meeting of the Executiv s of the National Trade Unions and 
the National Labor Party of England led by Mr Bmillie, was determined 
to press for shortening the ten years’ ^riocl of i-eforms in India, 

27 June *24 Tanff Boaid commenced public enquiiy on protection of Cement Industry. 

The famous Al.C.C. meeting o^iened at Ahmedabad with M. Mahomed 
Ali as President (see p. 607). 

June *24 The first Utkal Piovincial Conference was held lu Cuttack ivith Sir 
P. C. Kay as President. 

2*.* June *24 A. I. C. C. adopted the fim lesolution on spinning, but at Mr. 

Gandhi's suggestion the penal c ause was removed ; a compromise was. 

' ai lived at on th ■ second and third resolutions. 
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The C. P, Dead-lock & After 

(G>ntinued from Page 264) 

After the wholesale rejection of the budget by the Swarajists in 
the C. P. Council a Govt. Resolution was published at the end of March 
in the Cbhtral Provikcbs Gazbttb explaining the action taken by the 
Governor. After narrating the circumstances and discussing possible 
courses of action, the Resolution says : — 

This emergency has arisen from the refusal of the Legislative 
Council to vote any demands. The power conferred with reference to 
expenditure on transferred subjects is thus more restricted than that 
conferred in regard to reserved subjects. In the former case an emer- 
gency must have arisen rendering the authorisation of expenditure 
necessary for carrying on of a department, in the latter all expendi- 
ture may be restored which is essential for carrying on the ordinary 
administration. In authorising expenditure His Excellency has observed 
the following principles. In the reserved subjects the budget provision 
has for some years* owing to financial stringency, been curtailed to a 
minimum, and His Excellency has therefore certified the votable ex- 
penditure in these subjects with the exception of some items which 
can be postponed without serious detriment to the administration or 
Joss to the provincial revenues. 

In the transferred departments, on the other hand. His Excellency 
has been aUe only to authorise expenditure on the scale necessary for 
the carrying on of each department. Certain items which are classed as 
'new expenditure* but which are really commitments of the Government 
in accordance with past practice, such, for instance, as grants to local 
bodies for general purposes, have been authorised, but other new ex- 
penditure proposed in the budget for schemes of development cannot 
be authorised, and these schemes must be postponed till funds are 
voted for them by the Council. Such projects inclnde the construction 
of several new roads and bridges in Berar, new educational buildings,, 
the improvement of water-supply including boring operations, the 
District Health Officers* scheme, the improvement of hospitals, the ap- 
pointment of an Industrial Chemist, experiments for the improvement 
of sugarcane and so forth. The postponement of these schemes must 
inevitably have the regrettable effect of arresting the development of 
the province, and the action of the Legislative Council necessarily falls 
most heavily on the transferred subjects, where development is most 
required. Again, His Excellency the Governor is advised that he has 
no legal power to authorise the payment of reasonable salaTies to 
Ministers. The result of the refusal to vote salaries for the Ministers 
is, therefore, that the office of Minister cannot be filled, and His Ex- 
cellency has been obliged to take over temporarily the administration 
of the transferred subjects, the province being thus deprived of the 
most important advance towards self-government made by the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 

Following these principles. His Excellency the Governor has 
exercised his statutory powers to authorise expenditure to the extent 
mown in the Appendix. The budget as introduced, excluding capital 
and debt beads, provided for an estimated revenue of Rs. 5,31,81,000 
and an estimated expenditure of Rs. 5,39*36>oco, thus giving a surplus 
of Rs. 2,45,000. Including the amounts now authorieed, the provincial 
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expenditan be reduced to Ra. 5,2it09«237. Tbe expenditure not 

chargeable to revenue will be reduced from Re. 74,^6^000 to Rs. 69,31 «ooo. 

As a result of the action taken by His Excellency the Governor 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative Council to vote 
.any demands, the principal items omitted from the budget are as follows : — 

A — Reserved Subjects. 

FoRBSTS^Purchase of 5 elephants Rs. 22.300' Purchase of 2 hay 
presses Rs. 6 000. Improvements of clerks' pay Rs. 3.500, Construction 
of new roads Rs. 75.000. EoucaTiON (European Schools)— Grant to 
Christ Church Boys’ School, Jubbulpoie, for Science equipment Rs. 4,000. 
Miscellanbous Departments— Preparation of an index figure of the cost 
of living Rs. 6.000. 

B— Transferred Subjects. 

General Administration— Salaries and travelling allowance of Ministers 
R^. 74.998< Eoucatiom— Equipment for the Engineering School Rs. 5000. 
Conversion of twenty lower division posts to upper divisiou in the 
Subordinate Educitional Service Rs. 4.000. Extension of female edu- 
cation Rs. 4.311. Grants to local bodies for compulsory primary education 
Rs. 10,000. Contribution to the Victoria Technical School, Bombay, for 
the training of twelve Central Provinces students Rs. 2 400. Medical — 
Health propaganda work in Berar Rs. 2,403. Grant to the Muir Memo- 
rial Hospital, Nagpur, for buildings Ka. 5,000 Provision for the treatment 
of venereal diseases Rs. 2,000. Grants for dispensary buildiDgs''Rs. 2,300. 
Grants for quarters for Medical Subordinates Rs. 14,000. Public Hbaltb 
—Grant to the Distict Council, Amraoti, towards the Health Odicor’a 
Scheme Rs. 10,000. Improvement of water-supply in the rural areas 
Rs. 10.000. Agriculture — provision for sugarcane experiments Rs. 13.000. 
New pant and agricultural implements for demonstration purposes 
Rs. 10,000. Oil engine and pumps lor Damob farm Rs. 3,500. Industribs 
— Appointment of an Industrial Chemist and staff Rs. 15.500. Civil 
Works— Quarters for the Sub- Divisional Officer, Public Works Department, 
Elllchpur Rs 8,900. Additions and alterations to the District Court-house 
at Wardha Rs. 20,000. New building for the Anglo-Vernacular School 
hostel at Morsi Rs. 20,000. New building for the Anglo- Vernacular 
School, Mungeli Rs. 17.500. Additions and alterations to the High School 
building, Balaghat Rs. 11,000. Additions and alterations to the Model 
High School hostel, Jubbulpoie Rs. 30,000. Hostel for the Anglo-Verna- 
cular Middle School, Munizapur Rs. 20,000, New building for the 
Anglo- Vernacular School, Murtizapur i<s. 20,000. Extension of the Akola 
High School hostel Rs. iS.ooo. Raising in class of the Digras Posad 
ro^ Rs. 40.000. Improvement of the ghat on the Malkapur-Buldana 
Toad Rs. 20,000. Causeway over the Adan river on the Darwha-Yeotmai 
road Rs. 15,000. Submerged bridge over the Cbenakoli river on the 
Darwha-Digras road Rs. 15,000. Construction of a bridge on the El ichpur- 
Anjangaon road R^ 20.000. Submerged bridge on the Yeotmal-Wun 
road Rs. 20,000 Grant to District Council, Amraoti, for raising in class 
of the road from Warud to Wardba Rs. 30.000. Grant to the District 
Council, Amraoti. for construction of the Pohora-Chandur Railway road 
Rs. 18,000. Reserve for unforeseen major works, reduced from Rs. 72,000 
to Rs. 50,000, Rs. 22,000. Investigation of water-supply project’ Rs. xo,ooo. 
Boring operations in Amraoti district for water-supply Rs. 13,000. 
New tools and plant reduced from Rs. 88.000 to Rs. 50.000, Rs. 3^,000. 
Miscellaneous -^rant to Jalgaon Municipal Committee Rs. 4 000. Re- 
serve for transferred departments Rs, 1.50,000. Loans and Advances 
BY IHB Provincial Government — Provision for a loan to the Nagpne 
Municipal Committee Rs. 4,50.000. 
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Government Propaganda Against Swarajiits 

The aituation created in the Central Provinces by the Swarajists 
by throwing out the whole Budget in the Council placed Government 
in a hx. The Governor no doubt exercised in full the statutory powers 

conferred on him by the Government of India Act and the Government 

was carried on along the old autocratic lines without the showy gilding 
of a Council or Ministers. The two Ministers handed over charge of 
their offices on March 27tb, and the Governor then took up the 
temporary administration of the transferred subjects after certifying that 
an emergency had arisen. The Secretary of State’s sanction was sought 
for an extra Indian Executive Councillor to do the work of the 
Ministers- A dissolution of the Council and the ordering of a new 
election would have followed the impasse into which the Council had thrown 
the Government but it appears that the bcal Government was advised by 
higher authorities to temporise and wait and watch the Swaraiist 
movements. So long as the country was strong in support of tho 
Swarajistj a now election of course would give thorn a greater triumph* 

and Government could not take up the challenge. Instead of doing this 
the Government carried on through its publicity department a huge 
propaganda ostensibly for educating the electorate but really and secretly 
to undermine the Swarajist influence and lessen their chance of success 
ill the forthcoming elections. 

A communication No. 16i C., of the let April 1924, from the Chief 

Secretary to the Government of tho Central Provinces and Berar runs 
thus 

‘I am dircctml to issu' the fol 'owing iustruotiorw regarding measures to be taken 
111 order to bring homo to the elecboratu as tar as puttsible the effect of the obstractiTO 
policy followed by the Swaraj party m the Legiw alive Coanci'. 

After reproducing in full the imles governing the conduct of Govern- 
ment servants in relation to politics, the communication goes on to say: — 

‘ U will be observeil that whilst Government savantH may not interfere or use their 
mil uence in election 10 the Legislative Conn cil and should, as lai as possible, refrain ftont 
making any reference to personalities or parties or individuals, tliey arc at liberty to defeuii 
and explain in public the policy ol the Government to remove misapprcheiisionni, 
correct miS'Statemcnts and refute disloyal and seditious propaganda. They may exp'aiii 
the reason why things are done, reason which underlies decisionB and argumenu 
against the proposals which they consider will be detrimental to the welfare of thb 
country (vide paragraph 14 of Joint bclect Committee's report on the Government oC 
India Bill). Taking such action it will not be possible to refrain from making 
j-cference to the programme of paiticular parties. Hut care slioaUl be taken to avoid 
as far as possible pof'^onalities. 

Distribution of Leaflets. 

* But when an election is declared, care must bo taken to give no grouii«l for 
the snggestion that any action is talmn with tho object of indueiicing the e'cciorate 
in favour of or against any individual oaiuiidates. The broad aspects of tho effects 
of the policy of obstructive action of the riwaraj party members in the Legislative 
Council have been stated in the speech of Ins Exceilcucy the Governor at Ithamlwa 
on the 26 March iasr, an extract from which has a' ready been issued as I’ub icily 
Leaflet no. 27 . This shou'd form the basis of propaganda to be conducted in your 
district. In addition, certain veruacuiar leaflets have already been distributed and 
it is proposed to issue others from time to time. It Is for you tj deckle the most 
suitable distribution of these leaflets in accordance wiih inatructions given, 

‘ If any oflScer desires to obtain other particular publication or special inform- 
ation on any particu'ar point, he should addi'ess the Chief Secretary who will 
endeavour to meet the demand. 
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Spoken vrordfi more powerful, 

‘ Whi'bt difitrllut'on of tuch leaflets may bcttc a useful purpose, the local Gov- 
ernment beMpvcs that the spoken word is a more powerful Influence than the written 
word, 1 am theieforc to state that you and your subordinates should give special 
attention to this matter of oial explanation. It should be regarded as one of the 
most <mpoilant duties to ditcuss the present situation at evening meetings with 
villagtis in camp. In addition, arrangements slould be made to hold special meetings 
or small daibais at lahsil Lcad-quarteis and other suitable centres. Fuch action may 
be best taken by you and sub-e ivisional offletfi’s and if you consider that selected 
tahsi'clai'B can be similarly tmp-'oyed, you shon'd lake action accordingly. If you 
desire also oFsistance of selected offceis of other departments, you arc authorised to 
make your ariangemcnts direct with them. 

Encourage Non-OflElcial Organisations. 

‘Whist tuch propaganda by Goveiiimtnt oiEccis may be expected to he'p to 
bring home to the elccloiate the evil effects of the action of the Fwaiaj party, it 
IS most ,desiiablc that similar propaganda slould he undci'taken by non-oflficial 
oiganisatiouB or other mu-cfficial agency willing to undertake such vork by provi- 
sion of material for propaganda and such other assistance as may suggest itself.” 

Here ia a sample of a propaganda leaflet (translated from the 
vernacular) : — 

Did you vote last November for Mr to leprcsent you in the Legislative 

Council, at Nagpur ? 

Did he explain to you the natuie of the work that is done in the Lfgis'ativc Council ? 
Did he cio this by speeches or writings ? Or d'd he treat you as not worthy of having 
the truth put before you ? 

Did he tell you he was going to use jour vote to tiy and luin you, by preventing 
the Government from doing all tho«e things which are ntcespary for your health, comfoit 
and prosperity and even for your very life? 

Did he not indeed try to ruin you by voting against the budget? 

For is it not the budget which provides the Government with money whereby 
roads, bridges and buildings sre made and lepaired ; fcosiiita’s and fcIioo’s are built 
and maintained ; medical relief is given, and plague, cholera, small-pox, malaria and 
‘badmashes’ arc arrested and eent to jail after conviction j crime is put dow^n and 
your lives, houses, cattle and crops are protreted , canals and tanks are constructed, 
and tnkavi loans are advanced to cultivators? 

Again, did he not vote against four Bills which the Government wanted to introduce 
and make into Jaw ? Did he not a’so do this without ever considei ing the good or 
evil of the questions or making any remarks about them? Was there then no gorKl 
in these Bills? 

One of thcFC Bills was designed to facilitate primary cducstion. Is he then 
opposed to primal y education? Did he tell you he was going to vote against primal y 
education, £0 that your sons and daughteis may be kept in blindness and ignorance, 
And then wiicn he has got Swaraj he will be able to rule over you more easily ? 

What was wrong with the Madak-Fmoking Bill, or the Weights and Mcasmes Bill ? 
"Wliy did he vote agaixibt these Bills ? Is he an enemy of the people, determined to reject 
any measures proposed for the people's good ? 

Was not the Tenancy Amendment Act entirely good f Did it not provide for special 
protection of the tenant in the matter of failure to pay rent ? Why then did Mr ... 
vote against this measure ? Docs he indeed want to see the tenants’ land sold cp to pay 
for anears of rent 7 Is he a ‘bania?’ Would he wish tc thrive on the misfortunes 
of the poor f 

Such was the GoTernment propagar.da. It helped rot only to acerbate 
feeliiigB iDOie deeply, but also made the Government the laughing-stock 
of the provincp. This propaganda may be likened to the one started in 
^har during the Sinba regime when the viitues of drink were extolled 
in a pubjic ‘ pi'oclamation in a Police Gazette saying that all great men> 
from Shakespeare and Napolean downwards, had favoured drinking, and 
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that far from being an evil, alchohol saved a good deal of the poor man's 
cost of food ai it inhibited hunger! [ 

Suoh propaganda went on for months. Early in May a leaflet Wfig 
issued under the caption : ''Does the Swaraj party deserve the country's 
confidence” 1 ' This leaflet indulged in such gross and humiliating mis- 
representations that even the C. P. Moderates, who were to benefit 
under the Government scheme, felt it revolting and protested against 
it. We are told that “ when the British came, they found the people 
ignorant, oppressed and frightened” and that they were killing one 
another like ravening wolves. ‘'Those who tell you”, says one sentence, 
that men were happy in the earlier days before them are liars”. We 
come across frequently suoh choice expreBsions as “foolish”, “lies” etc. 
If the Swara-iists exaggerated the evils of the present system of Govern- 
ment, these (Government propagandists with unblushing mendacity exaggerated 
the benefits of British Raj in a language fit only for Bedlam ! 

Another production of the Publicity department of the Government 
came to light in the middle of June. It is entitled “Strong Common- 
sense” and refers to the strong commonsense of a cultivator who is 
made, in a long imaginary interlocutory, to understand the blessings of 
the Reformed Council Government more than the Swarajist M. L. Cs 
whom the leaflet was meant to discredit. As a piece of stupid per- 
formance, as laughable as it is jejune, it beats all the rest. It is too long 
and too nonsensical to be quoted here, but the curious may search for 
it in the C. P. papers (vide BUahadat June 25th). 


Swarajist Activities in the C. P. 

On the part of the Swart^jists. however, nothing seems to have been done 
after the break-down of the Council. Mr. Rao of Bilaspur had for 
some time been giving out that their next stop would be disobedience 
of orders of the Govt, in matters relating to the transferred subjects. 
He threatened to start a Board as the supreme authority for a parallel 
Government in the Transferred departments, but it remained only a 
threat. It meant in reality suspension of taxes and civil disobedience. But 
the people were not prepared for this, as the Swarajist himself knew. 
Mr. Rao ai'gued that the British Parliament had abdicated its authority 
in favour of the electorates in respect of the transferred subjects, and 
it would be intra-constitutional if they refused to obey an authority 
which might be substituted for the Ministers. 

But the position of the Swarajists themselves were hanging in the 
balance, and the happenings at Juhu kept them on the tenterhooks of 
suspense. The rise of Mahatma Gandhi in the political horizon was looked 
upon with great apprehension by the C. P. Swarajists, for there was 
not much love lost between them and the politics of the Mahatma. After 
the decisions of the Juhu Conference between the Swarajist leaders 
and M. Gandhi was published, (see p. 601) a general meeting of the Nagpur 
Provincial Swaraj Party was held at Nagpur on May 26th and naturally 
attracted much attention. The mysterious ways in which the Central Provinces 
Government had been carrying on propaganda for the purpose of 
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urdeminiTig the influence oi the Swareoiets \va8 thoroughly diecuBsed. The 
meeting wae presided over hy Dr. Moonjee, who had returned from 
Bombay the previous day after long deliberations with Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Messrs Das and Nehru also attended the meeting. 

After Dr. Moonjee had narrated his experiences at Bombay and told 
them how the leaders had arrived at their important decisions, the members 
from the moffussil explained the subtle ways in which the Govt, officials 
belonging to the various departments were trying their utmost to mobilise 
their forces for the impending second flght with the Swarajists at 
the next general election, and how pressure was being brought to 
bear upon all classes of people by officials in the district. Several 
proposals were made and steps suggested for counteracting Government pro~ 
paganda. The meeting then unanimously resolved to create a Pub- 
licity Bureau of their own to take immediate steps to counteract 
official propaganda by issuing leaflets and carring on a vigorous agitation 
through the provincial press and otherwise. It was also resolved to 
organise at the earliest possible date a provincial tour to explain to 
the electorate all the methods with which the bureaucracy was strenuously 
attempting to misguide them. 

Much discussion then followed regarding the Das-Nehru statement. 
The following lesolution was unanimously adopted : 

“ This meeting of the Nagpur Provincial Swaraj Psrty heartily 
approves of the principle of Non-Co-operation based on self-reliance ai^d 
resistance to the bureaucracy as deflned in the statement issued by 
Deshbaiidhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru in reply to Mahatmajia 
statement, and generally approves of the programme of work lx)th outside 
and inside the Council as suggested therein subject to its approval by 
the All-India Swaraj Party.^’ 

This resolution was meant to counter the Government plans 
of discrediting the Swarajists by introducing into the Council certain 
beneficial measures and thus placing the Govt, in a dilemma. Having adopted 
the Das-Nehni statement the party could change their previously settled 
policy of consistent and persistent obstruction to all official measures, good, 
bad or indiffeiei.t, and could, without stultifying themselves, avoid incurring 
the displeasure of the electorate by entering into all the Select Com- 
mittees to which such beneficial measures were likely to be referred to. 

By adopting the following resolution regarding capturing of Muni- 
cipalities and other local bodies, the party then attempted to avoid any 
conflict with the other section of the Congress organisation i — 

"All Swaraj Party organisations should try to capture Municipalities 
and other local bodies in co-operation with local Congress organisations.’ 
The meetizig then resolved to raise large funds for carrying on an elec- 
tioieering campaign. 

Similarly, with the propaganda carried on by the Government and 
the whole administrative machinery at their command, the Berar Swaraj 
Party decided to bold an All-Berar Electors' Conference at Amraoti 
in the month of July wherein the future programme and policy 
oi the Swarflkiielis ^il! be detailed. No further developments worth 
recording took place up to July last. 
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Mr. A. Cochran. Mr. J. Y, Philip. Baja Ecahee Case Law. 

Mr. O. F. Bose. Sir Willoughby Carey. „ Byoinkes ChakTavarti. 

Mr. T. C. Crawford. Ur. B, B. Wilson. ,, Tarit Bhosan Boy. 

-Mr. C, G. Cooper. Mr. J. Cottle. Sir George Godfrey, ^bn Badridas Ooenba. 


Chief Events. 

gS Jan 2i Council open^ by H, E. the Governor. 

25 Jan 24 Mr. Sen Gupta's Besolntion on Release of Begnlation 111 Frisoneia 

moved the day. before passed after a heated debate— Another 
Resolution on the Release of Political Prisoners passed by a large 
majority —Mr, B. K. Bose's resolution on the Repeal of Repressive 
Laws moved. . 

2H Jan 24 Resolution on the repeal of Repressive Law's passed by a large majority. 

18 Feb 24 THE BUDGET PBESENTED-President gave his reasons for disallowing 

the no-oonfidenoe motion on the Ministers. 

19 Feb 24 Mr. J. N. Basu’s motion for the abolition of the Post D. P. 1. 

carried, Mr, 6. K. Roy’s motion on thcMeston Award adopted. 

20 Feb 24 Dr, F. N. Bannerjea’s motion on Amendment of Devolution Bulca 

passed.— Kumar 8bib Sekhareswar Boy's motion of Is^o-Cbufidence 
on Ministers Ibst by one vote. 

26 Feb. 24 Budget discussion continued for the next four days. 

29 Feb 24 Close of general discussion on Budget — Mr. C. B. Das laid down a definite 

Constructive Programme in reply to Govr, Challenge. 

12 Mar 24 Mr. MushrafE Hoesain's motion on 60 per cent Moslem Bepresentatiou 

' hotly debated. 

18 Mar 24 Mi'. C, B. Das's amendment that the motion on Moslem Representation 
be adjourned ii>ia tSf canied. 

14 Mar 24 I^on-Offlcial Resolution on Entertainment Tax defeated, but those on 
Muslim Pilgrims to Mecca and Hedjaz, and Changes in the Bengal 
Electoral Buies carried. Bent Act Amend. Bill passed. 

18 Mar 24 H. E. the Governor suddenly appeared in the Council and made a 

speech pointing out the dangers of obstruction — Bwaraiists walk 
out of the Hall in protest. 

19 Mar 24 Mr, Ben Gupta's motion for refusal of grant uuder Land Revenue 

carried — Hon. Mr. Guznavi’s demand under Excise passed- Mr. 
Donald's demand under Btamps rejected. 

20 Mar 24 Demands under Forests, Scheduled Tkxes, Irrigation etc. and General 

Administration refused ; Demand under Registration passed. 

24 Mar 24 Mr. Syedul Huq's motion for refusal of Ministers' Salary carried— Sir 
A. Rahim's demand under Administration of Justice refused. 

26 Mar 24 Demand under Jails and Convlcta* Settlements refused— Demand under 

Police partially granted. 

27 Mai 24 Demand- under Forts and Pilotage refused — Demand unrler Edneation 

granted after short reduction, 

26 Mar 24 Demands under Medical and Public Health granted. 

29 Mar 24 Supplementary estimates presented and voted. 

1 Apr 24 Dem^d under Indnetrles and ten other demands passed unopposed 
COUNCIL PROROGUED. 

14 Apr 24 Governor certified the rejected Builget grants. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

Bengal Legislative Council 

J A N V A K Y—M A H U H I » e i. 

The first session of the Secord Keforihed Council of Bengal met at 
the Town Hall on Tuesday the 22rd January at 3 in the afternoon 
for the taking of oaths. The Hon. Mr. H. E. A. Cotton presided. 
The Swarajist members occupied the left wing of the Presidential chair 
with the IndopeLdeiits sitting in a group on their lefL while the Constitu- 
tionalists and non-official European members were seated on the right of the 
President, the officials occupying the front seats. Most of the Swarajist 
members were clad in white Khaddar. Babu Anil Baian Boy was in loin- 
cloth and Bahii Satkaripati Boy bare-footed. The Nationalists were either 
dressed in dhoti and cka),ka‘ji. or dhoii and chador, with the exception of their 
leader, Mr. B. Chakravarty, dressed in frock coat. Mr. C. R. Das, with 
Mr. B. Chakra vaity on his left and Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose on bis right, 
eat on the front keeping his party in the rear and in the flanks. Babn 
Surendra Nath Boy, Deputy President of the last Council, preferred to 
take his seat with the Swarajists and chose an obscure corner. 

The President entered the hall punctually at 3 and took his seat when 
all the members steed up to greet him. After this the two Ministers, the 
Hon 'hie Maulvi A. K. Fazlul Huq end the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Ghuanavr 
were sworn in, followed by the official members. The Secretary then 
called the other Members one lyone. All proceeded to the President's 
table and took the oath, the ceremony ending with a shake of hands 
with the President. When Mr. C. B.. Das was taking the oath, ho, 
an avowed destroyer of the King's constitution to swear allegianco to 
the King, was cheered with densive clappings coming from the Independent 
group. Babu Satkaripati with bare feet and Balm Anil Baran in his 
loin-cloth attracted much attention. 

Of the 47 elected Swarajist members, 44 attended and took the oath, 
of whom 24 were Hindu out of a total of S.'i Hindu Swarajists, and 20 
Mussalmaiis out of a total of 2'i Musealman Swarajists. The Council was 
then adjouiTicd till the next day. 

The Governors Opening Speech. 

On the 23rd January, the Governor, H. E. Lord Lytton, formally 
opened the Council aid in doing so delivered a long speech surveying 
the political situation, specially dwelling on the political crisis which has 
arisen on the entry of the Swarajists in the field, and justifying the 
arbitrary action of his Government in arresting people right and loft 
under the old hateful Regulation HI of 18IP. Said His Excellency 

Ky power help forward the attainment o£ responsible Government in this countiy 
is proportione<l to the support which 1 can receive from this Council, and the support 
which gentlemen are hkcly to give me will be determiiieil by the conception yon entertain 
of tlie pxoixfr functions of this Council. Umler such a constitution as you aspire 
to possess it :s not the funct.'on of the I,«gisla(nre to govern. That is the function of 
the Executive. The primaiy function of the Legislatnre is to determine the character^ 
not the pcifonnel l-ut the cliaractcr, ot the executive and liav'nja determiueil it to support 
it BO long as it pic-serves that character. That form of constitution can only work so 

48 
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long 06 the |]0 itical opinion ol cht counUy is oi'gonieed into deary deliiieil gi'oapa 
or parties. A genera' ejection then becomeB a oontetit between the different groups 
for the right to determine the character of tlie extcutive. 

The obbiae'e to comp' etc i-esponsible Government in India to-day is not so much 
the defective form of the existing constitution as the defective formation and mobi is'ilion 
of po'itica' opinion. So long as the voters and the candidates for election regard themselve 
as individual units free to vote according to the dictates of their personal oonbcieuces 
and in the absencj; of recognised leaders who can count on the suppoit of their 
fo 'owers, respoiLsib e Government on the representative principle cannot bs cstahlishcrl. 
It was that condition which made the s ‘lection of the hi'st Ministers so difficult auil which 
rendered it equa'Iy difficu’t for the Ministers when selected to serve the Legis'aturc to 
which they were responsib'e. The work of the late Ministers m partia'ly orgauiHing 
tlieir fo'.luwcrs ami the ariival on the scene during the last e'ection of a definitely organised 
po itica' party with an acknowledged leatler have earned us a long way forwanl a'ong 
the road to the desiml goah It will be your task, gentlemen, in the Council which 1 
am opening to-day by still further coiibo idatmg the political groups to which you b'^long 
to improve the woiking of our representative machinery. 

Election of Ministers. 

When the resu ts of the reemt e'ection in Bengal became known it was apjiarent 
that the iiarty which had becurixl the majority of the elected seats was not a paity 
which acknowledged the Icailersbip of the existing Ministers ami it was for tUi^ 
icasou ami this reason a'oiie that I accepted their resignations. As you know, 
I then invited the leader of what ajipeared to be the largest party to accept icspoubihiiity 
for the trHnBferre<l dejiartmeuts. That invitation was declined, becansc it is at present 
o principle of that pai ty to accept no TesponsibiUty anil to oppose all Governments 
until the form of the coubtiiutiou has been a tcred. 1 shall not on this occasion say 
anything about the merits of that {lO'icy. 1 am on'y now concerned with the conseq^uences 
of it. Since I could not secure Ministers from that l>arty, and since Government by 
opposition is the very uegatjoii of responsib’e Government, I se’ccted my new Ministers 
from among those who be'ievetl that the best way of achieving the end whicli is 
desired by all is not tO refuse but to accei»t rchponsibility, not to destroy the founilatiions 
but to bui'd upon them, not to obstruct but to constiuct. That will be the policy of 
the Ministers who acc ’pted office, as it was the poHcy of my late Ministers, and if all 
those who believe in that policy will sink their perbonal differences and subordinate 
their disagreements on minor matters to the service of this one great principle which 
they have in common, the present Governm^Jit will have sufficient votes in tins Council 
to cari'y out its pu icy rluring the next 3 years, and to advance in that time appreciab'y 
nearer to tlie goal which we all desire to reach. But without organisation, without 
jiarty discipliiie, without loyalty to party leaders, there will be no progress, 

Througbont the sessions of this Council there will be only one main issue before 
you, name y, whether you will side with the party of obstruction or whether you will 
side with the party ot construction. If the object of both is the samo, namely, the 
attainment of full responsible Oovcnimcnt, their methods of obtaining it are fundamentally 
different. One propo^ies to show that within existing limits partlaMy rcnpoiisib'e 
Government can be made to work so successfully tliat there will be no ilanger in 
removing the limits, the other proposes to show that partially responsible Govcrnm<‘Ut is 
unworkable but can unfortunately by that means alone convince xu> one that full rtsfionBi- 
ble Governineut will work any better. It is for you to choose which is likely to 
be the more snoccssful, but do not forget that whatever may be the immediate sobjeos 
on which you will vote, every division will in reality be taken on that issue. 

•Hevival of Revolutionary Conspiracy, 

Gentlemen, there is one other subject to which you will probab'y exiH^ct me to 
refer because it is one on which this Council is entitled to some explanation from 
the Head of the Executive Government, When proroguing the last Connoil 1 made 
an annoonoement which probab'y snrprlBcd the members as well as the general pub’ic. I 
rmnmded them of the bitter expedence which this rrovlnce had had of political crime in the 
past ; 1 wanieil them that Government possessed evidence of the revival of a rovo utionary 
conspiracy and that young men were again being trained to ooimnit robbery and 
murder in the belief that they were thereby serving their aountiy. I announced that 
the Govemtaient would take whatever steps might be necessary ^ snppeos this ^tang^us 
mofement, and 1 appealed for public snppport in the meflsnces we might adopt, liult 
was all 1 was able to say at that time and in the absence of deflnito nviileniM many 
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mfcy hare fouml it difficu.t to believe that the reccnii daouitiei» whioh hml been 
committed had any political motive or had been inspired by any revo utionary organiBatiou, 
IBkcent events have unhappi'y proved the juBtification of the tvamiog and must have 
couviuccd every thinking man and vsomau that tlicre arc Btlll in Bengal miHgoided 
indiviilua'B who be iuve that (oitical aspiratjojis can bcBi Ije reallsod by meann of 
,Wibaiwi|Uftion and wlo .couaidcr it an act of patriotism to murder prominent ofHc'a s. 
Ro sa<nc j^rBon is likely to believe that the authors of these crimes are no iitcd fanatics 
who <l^nceived a peinonal hatred of their intended victim and have acquired 
their fOfi^n weapons without the aid of associates. Everyone in Benga' knows only 
too wcU the kind of influence which is brought to bear on these impi-ebsionahle young 
Btudeuts, the kind of liteialurc by which their minds arc iuflamttl, the kind of organisa' 
tion which bupp'ies them with the weapons which tlicy possess arut ti-niiis them 
in their use. 


Kegulatlon III and Arrest h. 

KoWj it is the nniversal experience of a’l (iovernmciits that are coafioutod with 

orgaiiiK'd and revo ulionaiy conspiracies of this charaeter that they cannot be 

avppitbsed by means ot tl.e ordinary aw. It is not pccu mr to India. Almost every 

European countiy has at one time or another had this experience. Every Executive 
Government bO silualed is obi ged to obtain the Kanutioii of its Lcgis'aturc to the 
use of tmeigtney meahuies. That was the experieiicr of tlic Goverimient of Bengal 
in tju; past. When thry inul to i*. y on the ordmaiy law the revolutionary move- 

nniitb tlourisUed ; when liny wcic aimed with the iniergcney powers ot the Defence 
of India Act it was tffictive’y euppressed. If any doubt could exist on this poinr, 
it lias recently been removed by the fubhcation of tlie reiiiiuisccnces of the o'der 
TiNo utioiiaiies who opeiiiy loastotl of the he’pIeflBness of the Crcvernmciit when it 
had on y the ordinaiy aw to re’y uion. The pow'er of internment buppress^il the 
inovi lucnt and this veiy signifcant fact sLou d he* lemcmbi-rcd that though over 
1,200 nun to Intel iicd have l^-n buhbcqueuiy re'eaM-d no allegation has ever been 
nrunlc that any man had been detained who was not in fact connected witli the 
revo utimiary movement. 

Tliat the movement lias been levived within the last year no one can now 
doubt, and the only question to be considered is how it is to Ijc don't with. It 
is no parly (]ttcstion. All panics in this Council, 1 am convinced, are c(j.ually 
anxious to sai’e Bengal from another outlu'cnk ot vio’ent revolutionary crime. The 
suggestion that Govtir&xoent arc tiying to hamper the ostnutics of the Congress 
I'aiiy or the ISwarnjya Party, was aiTcsting their members, is of course entirely 
u'itlouL foundation and stauments to that effect do not deceive any one. The 
Govcrninciit has no quan-el with tlose parties. V.o:cuce is, I believe, equally con- 
dimiied by both of them and in the suppresb on of organised violence Govemment 
is us much entitled to their support as to that of any other party. There are as 
1 1 a\e exp'aincd only two alternaiives open to us, one is to allow the revolution* 
aiy couspiiacy to continue, to permit robbery and murder to be p'anned and content 
ouj selves With the punishment of those who commit them when they can he captured, 
to al tfVi' the minds of impressionable young men fresh fjom college with eager 
impu.'bivo naturra and hearts aflame with righteous |iauiotic fervour to be poisoned 
by the icvo'utiouai'y virus, to risk the ]v«.s of our servants ami cveir those of 
innocent men in the street, to seivl the assabsins to the gal'ows and a low those 
.who have perverted them, trained ihim, armed ihcm and sent them oat upon their 
butchci's work to lurk in the background, unscathed, niul to pr^l« lists cf fresh 
victims— that is one po'icy, that is what is eophemistlcally ileserllim as relying oii 
jodicial proceedings. It is a [lo'icy which we have unhesitating y itjooted. The other 
policy is to employ emergency measuivs, to strike swiftly aivl lOdiesitatingly at the 
lemici s, to stop the poison at its source, to use except onal powers never intended 
for mu mill pmdltions to bucli men on'y as have p’aocil themsalves bryond the pa’c; 
at the ordiinry ^aw. I told the membN's of the 'ast Council that we wou'd not 
hesitate to employ bucli measures— the on'y ones that have proved effective in the 

r it— if the occasion shoa'd ai-isc. The occasion has arisen and we have dealt with 
promptly without waiting for the poison to sp“cad. If any member of this 
Connoil can soggeet a better method than the one we have adopted for dea'ing with 
the Bitiuitlon, we sliall be g'ad to hear It, Looking at the resolutions which have 
been tabled however for this session, the on'Iy contribution to oar difflcnlticft whioh 
1 can d$scxm>r la a .pioposai that we sbonlil release the men who hatch the plota 
jmd content ourselves with hanging the men who cariy th<*m out. 
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1 have no' the slightest doubt that the who'e public opinion of Bei^^al woiiM 
suppoit UH in the action we have taken if only they ku?w aM the facts which arc 
known to us. Unfortunate'y ‘we cannob plac: them in possession of that knowledge 
but they are entitled to some guarantee that we have made no mistakes In the 
individuals wUon wo have selected. After ad it is only human to etf and wr do 
not c'aim to be immune from the possibility of error. With tiic bist intentious m 
the wor'd and with the best informations, we ore not infallible and wlierc our mis- 
take would mt^n depriving an mnocm'; man of bis liberty so ni check on our o«vn 
judgment is reriuired. I do not believe tliat any member oE this Conned won'rl 
ask for the release of the men, whom we have ari-estod and interned, if lie bslieml 
that they were gud'-y of organisiii" robbery and murder. Remember these men aw 
not detained for their po'itical opinions. Wc are in no way concerned with 
their opinions but on'y with the methods they employ to attain their object. In 
order, therefore, to safeguard ourselves against error and to p.oviile the public with 
some guarantee that we have not; abused the povers wc possess, we Iiavc submitted 
the who'e oE our case to the impartial examination of two Judges. These Judger 
have cxamint^l tiic material we have put before them and liave mform»4l us, (1) 
tliat the existence of a revolutionary conspiracy is clearly estiib ished, (2) that the 

evidence is sufficient to prove acMvc participation in that conspiracy in the case 

of every man whom we have detained by the use oE llcgu’atio i III oE 1818. 

I trust tliat the Council will serioahly consider the information that I have 

given tlicm and will suppm-t the Governm-ut in their cflo'is to save Bengal from 

reverting to thr horrible experiences of 1412-1916 and incurring the rep’oach of t.lie 
who'e civilised world that the cause of Indian inlioiialism is slaimNl with b’ootl. 

This speech only aggravated the impending crises, and it showt^d 
how much Lord Lytton was in the hollow of the hands of his lUxdoutive 
which was fighting for dear life to strangle and stifle the rising voice 
of nationalism in Bengal. His Excellency then ended with a loiig-winddd 
peroration ou 'Tjiw and Order” to which he wanted the Council’s auppert. 

Election of Deputy President. 

After His Excellency had left the Council the election of the Deputy 
President of the Council took pla?e. Major Hassan Suhrawardy was declared 
elected by a majority of 61 votes against his two rivals Mr. Sureridra 
Nath Roy (29) and Khan Bahadur Musharuff Hossain (4). Major 
Suhrawardy received the congratulations of the President. The Council 
then adjourned till the next day. 

On the Council meeting on the 24th, after Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
had taken his oath of allegiance, the President announced that His 
Excellency the Governor had approved of the election of Major Hassait 
Suhrawaidy as the Deputy President of the Council. The following 
panel was next formed to preside at meetings of the Council in the 
absence of the President and the Deputy President : — 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Boy, Sir W. Carey and Messrs. S. N. 
Roy and J. N. Basu. Mr. S. N. Boy expressed his inability to serve. 

Amendment of Standing Order. 

Maulvi Emdadul Huq (Swan^ist) asked for leave to mjve a reso- 
lution for the amendment of Standing Order 60. He said that under 
thftt Standing Order no member could ask more than 12 questiona 
at one session of the Council. This rule did not preratl in the 
LegialatiTe Assembly or in any other Provincial Council. The motion 
ipiaa carried with the support of Swarddist members. 

Release o^ Regulation 111. Priaoners 

Mr. J. 'M. Sen Gupta (Swaraiiet) then moved the following resolution 
This CouDoil recommends to the Government that all political 
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priflOnerB of and bebngiO|f to Bengal, detained under Bengal Regula- 
tion in 1818, be forthwith released/’ He said : — 

It dill not reciuire many words to tell paople, partica'ariy the periiouB who 
belonged to a frcse country, (reCerring to hi/^ Eng itih frlcndi)}, that it was against 
all priucip'es of a free and tlemocratic State to keep personB imprisoned witliout 
placing them before a court of law and a"owmg them to cross-examine the witncsvSSB 
who were produced against them to test wliether they were nccuaLiy telling the 
truth or not, In Eng and during the war even tiie Oermau spies had the benelit 
of a trial even though before a court-maniah They had the right to be represented 
by couuse', the right to orosb-«xainine the witnesses and they hail even the right 
to be ac tuitted by that oouit if after crosH-eximinatiou it was found that tliei'O 
was not sufficient evidence against them. 

What I wou'd ask the members of this House and particu’ariy my English 
friends 1 what wou'd they think of any Bnt.isti Clovv-mment, however strong it might be, 
if they imprison 16 or 17 Eng isliinen and keep ilicm in detention without Lnal / I>ii 
they tluuk tliaC such a (ioverinncut wou'd be wortli a moment's puichaHO or would 
last even for 24 hours ' We have been to'd repea eil'y that the begiuniugs of a 
free and <lemocratic Government have been made 111 India, and we have a taste 
of it by the impnsonmeut of these 17 Henga'm without a trial 1 There was r& 
Governmeni. of India loso'ution of the Ihth t'ci-tember li) 2 l which said that Bengal 
lleso'.ution III of 1818 shou'd noi b; app icd to Bengal or in any other pnivinci and 
that its app'ication shou'd Ije limited 10 that pari icu a r trad of India —the jntlaintnab!.i 3 
Frontier. Ah ear y as March 1922 after a rcso ution which tlie speaker understofKl was 
carried iu the Council of State moved by the Iliglrt Hou'b'e Srinivasa S.isirl, a 
Committee witli Dr, 'JVj Bahadur Sapru as Chairman was appointed <0 cimaider 
the repressive Jaws anti make lecommondations as to (heir repea' or amendment. 
That Committee considered the repressive laws and submitted its rt‘pori. At (he 
end of that report tlie Committee definite y said that the app'ication of tlic Bengal 
Kegu ation III of I 8 IS should b* couinnl on y 10 tlie mflammab'e part o," the 
Fjontier of India and that ii sliould never bj applied to Bengal or any otlicr 
province, TJicse rceommoiulatioiiH were acnepteil by the Government of India, Home 
Department. That being so, cou'd the (ruvcnimcnt of Benga' or for the matter of 
that the Govcniment ol India app'y the provislous of ilu* Bengal llcgu'ation and 
iletain those persons iu prison without a tria' ? The Committee further said in 
tliat report that times had chaugerl, the beginnings of respoiisib'c Government h.'ul 
l)cen mailo m this country and ihese o'd laws or Uegu’ationh must not be app’iwl, 

Mr. Nanil Huq Chowdhury (Swarqjiat) sup porting the resolution said 
that they were told that the country was living under a civilised 
Governmmt, and if that be so why a regulation which was more than 
a century old should hang on the people of India? It was moat un- 
just and inhuTnaii to detain these men without tiiiil. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray said that iu no other civilised 
country would a responsible executive ever think of odopting such risky 
measures. The people of Bengal had a bitter experience oc them when 
a few years back men in their thousands, on the merest suggostiona 
of eontemiptiblo spies, were snatched away from their homos and made 
to rot and die in unhealthy plaoes and snake-infested tiuaiters. 

Rai Harendra Kath Chowdhury supporting the resolution quoted 
extracts from a publication by Professor Rushbrook Williams to show 
that anwhioal crimes were extinct. 

Babu Surendra Nath Roy who also supported the resolution spoke 
fiom his own experience to the woithlessness of unoross-examined evidence. 
They couM not. said Mr. Boy. spirit away people which was against 
the elements of British jiiatiofl and fair-play. Some sixteen years ago 
the Oovernment deported nine respectable gentlemen including Babu 
Ktoshna Kumar Mitter who was now a pillar of strength to the Ck>vt. 

Mr. Travere> an Angld^ladiODf said that the effect of the resolu- 
tion would be to let loose upon society a number of men who had 
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Already committed serious crimes ! 1 (Cries of Quesrion)* It would mean that 
they would be given opportunity to commit further crimes ^gainst law* 
abiding citizens. Bengal at the present moment required all the 
capital for exploitation that she could get hold of for the development 
of her industriesj agriculture etc ! He would say that during the past 
four years non-co-operation agitation in the province had seriously 
iiici eased the poverty of the people (Cries of ‘ no/ * no ‘ order, ' ' order.’) 

This stupid speech was followed by another from Mr. M. E. 
Villiors, another Anglo-Indian, who had attained notoriety by calling 
Mahatma Gandhi as a homicidal maniac. In opposing the motion he said 
that he considered the arguments of the supporters of the motion to 
be positively beneath contempt. 

(Cries of unparliamentary expression.) 

The President remarked that those arguments Wei'S beyond Mr, Villiers' 
oomprehensioii (laughter). Mr. Yilliers then made haste to withdraw the 
expression. 

Continuing, Mr. Villiers observed that the report of the Bcpressive 
I^ws Committee referred to by Mr. Sen Gupta said that in cases of 
emergency emergent laws were necessary. 

Mr. Campbell Forrester who opposed the resolution said that if 
these pel SOI t- were set at libeity, he would not be surprised if the 
police force resigned in a body ! This remark waa met by derision. 

The Hoi/ble the Mahar^adhiraj of Burdwan said that it was an 
inoppoitune time to biing the resolution, a day after the Governors 
speech and ten dnys after the murder of a law-abiding European 
citizen in bioad day light in Calcutta. (This referred to the Day 
Muider, Sec Vol. I, p. 8). The Govt, could not, in face of the facts 
it possessed, possibly give any effect to any of the recommendations 
made in these lesolutions, for it would mean abdication of the Oovern- 
meiit and a negation of all guarantee of law and order. This as well 
38 other lemarks of the Maharaja was taken by the members as an 
intimidation. On this point, however, he was met by Mr. C. K. Das later. 

The results of divisions on these resolutions, the Maharaja said, 
might bo a foregone conclusion but that would never go to prove to be a true 
index of the political situation (hear, hear) and if they conveyed the true 
mentality of educated Bengal it would go to prove, without any manouvering 
on the pait of co-operating or no-co-operating agents, of men bent upon 
obstruction and destruction, that Bengal was not yet fit for self-government. 
(Cries of question, question, hear, hear.) The Maharaja further said that 
questions might arise of strengthening the hands of the executive 
instead of weakening it by those methods under the Defence of India 
Act which had proviouely made it possible for the Government of Bengal 
to paralyse the rqvolutionai'y movement in Bengal. 

At this stiige Mr. C. R. Das moved that the debate be continued 
till 9 p.m. or such time till it was not finished. 

The President said that he would allow the debate to ooutinue till 
a, quarter past seven as usual and would not prolong it. Eventually the 
discussion was adjourned to the next day. 

Next day, Januaiy 25th. on the resumption of the debate Mr. S. C. 
Mukheijee, the nominated member for the Indian Christians, who, it was 
alleged, had been angling iiom sometime previous for oIBcM favour, ondf 
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though repudiated by hie oominan% had been posing as their representative 
ill the Council, rose and spoke against the motion. Ho created a diversion 
in the Houso by quoting some unauthorised statements from nowspapera 
and was after a good deal of heokiing made to sit down. 

He was followed by two Mahomedau gentlemen, one of whom 
characterised Regulation III of 1818 as a necessary evil. This gentle* 
man had apparently a dread of newspapers and had a cheap fling at 
Nationalist newspapers specially and remarked that ^'sometimes speeches 
and writings in newspapers may do greater harm than Maxim guns.” 

Sir H. STEPHENSON 011 behalf of the Govt, entered into a lengthy 
and carefully prepared defence of the measure. Ho gave a connected 

history of revolutionary crimes’' in Bengal and made an impassioned 
appeal to the House to throw out the resolution. His speech was received 
with cheers from the official and European benches. The Nationalists 
appeared, however, to be quite unconvinced by his specious reasonings. 
Sir H. Stephenson displayed, however, great tact and moderation in his 

utterances and tried his best to avoid wounding the suscoptibilities of 

the Nationalist members. 

After Sir H. Stephenson had stated the Government views Mr. C. 
R. Das rose to support the resolution. With gi-cat force and eloquence 
Mr. DAS refuted the arguments of the officials and other supporters 
of the obnoxious measure. “We have done it, trust us, was the 

whole argument of the bureaucracy in support of the deportations'’, said 
Mr. Das. He emphasized the fact that the Indian National Congress 
was pledged to a policy of nomviolouce for the attainment of Swaraj." 
It was impossible therefore, said Mr. Das, that one belonging to the 
Congress should countenance the murders and other measures of violence. 
But some of the depoitees, said Mr. Dis, wore his associates and he 
could give his word of honour th.it they preached non-violence where- 
ever they went. The Government declared “ that it would not bo 
coerced by the tactics of the Swaraiists.” “If the government is not 

to be coerced”, declared Mr. Das with groat warmth amidst the 
applause of the Nationalist members of the House, “the people ot 
this country are not also to be coerced.” Piirdrop silence prevailed 
in the House when Mr. Das was on his legs and his remarks were 

heal'd with bated breath by the whole House. He said 

It not Ottr grievauce that the Govcruinent has put thcisc men undi'i- arrest without 
any mformation at a'l. But our grievance is that this iufonnation is iLOt pioporly tcstetl. 
As rcgartlb this grievance we have not heard one word in answer (hoar, ht^r). We 
have been to d that there arc statements ummIc by scveiaL pcrsoni, ; we Imvc b«:n 
told that reports have bj.n ma<Lo ami chat thty have been cousidej'.d by the Gov- 
ernment. What I want to ask is how any Government officia', however gifted he 
might be, is in a position to test the truth of a statement, unVss the man who 
makes that statement Is brought before him and questions a^ put to him. I 
submit, it is impossib'-e. What is usually done and I take it, the report is nuule, 
the ie[)OTt is read, of course tlte report contains the information wliich would be 
bufficient in the opinion of the olAcia s cpiiccrncd for the app icatlon of the act. 
And then 1 take it, that infonoation Is counter-signed; it is scut up to the 
Government of India and it is sent up before two Jutlges. The wonder is that 
Judges can bc-fouml to ix^port as to the guilt or innocence of persons upon what 
we call dead records I 

The Judges make their report (hear, hear). The report is confidential. We have 
however been favouretl with extracts fiom that report. To prove what? Not ona 
single sentence has been p'aoed before this House. Not one argument is placed before 
us. The oiiy reason is— “We have done this, we have done that. You must tiitIRt 
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VB.” I can BBbure the Hon’ble Mtmbei- in chaige, the whole oountry is definitely 

of Opinion that these peisons who lave been anebted late'y ought not to be detained 
any longei (hear, hear). Is that opinion wrong? I venture to thlnh, no. The 
Eon'ble Mintber in chaige has given yon certain bpiciiic instances without names 
and other description, 1 am not complaining against tliat. But let me give you 

wl at has happened in my own pci'Eonal experience and my experience is as gooei as 
that of any body else in this House. It has been my endeavour for the last 
few years 10 approach these youngmen w’ho for sometime or other belonged to 

revolutionary societies to bring them over to the Congress and prove to them that 
we: cannot win our lilierty by the application of violence. And 1 say I have succeeded 
in pel buadiiig many of them. But to my honor, what elo 1 lind 7 They were pounced 
upon by the police within a few days and Joeigtd in jail, h'or wW oSeuce / We 

could not ascertain that at the time. Afteiwards we were lo’d that tluy were 

tlctaincd under Kegulatioii IJI of IhlC. 

1 will g ve you a few intercbting details. Questions were [>ut in this House as 
to whether any detiuite charges were maele againht them.— 1 want to draw your 
attention, Sir, and the attention of tliib House to that— to say what wore the detinite 
chaigCH brought against them? What is the reply 7 The answer is “charges have 

betu put to tlie piitoueis." Is it with regard to definite offences 7 The answer is 

vide the pievieus answer. Sir, the previous answer jb “ chaiges were put to them”, 
Eeciy hody undeistands the distinction between ‘charges’ and ‘eictinltc chaiges’. 
Ai.d 1 dec'are in this House that no definite charges were put against any of lliem. 
We invcblicntcd the case. If the Iloii’ljie Member has quoted an extiaut from 
a repoit ol judges, ht mo quote to him e'XtractH fiom my repoit. We obtained 
I Cl mission to visit these pertons. We sent our friends to them. They were asked 

blKcihcal y w’ith icgaid to what had happened. And they were to’d this. 

These are the charges : “ You arc a Bolshevik agent : " That is chai’ge No, 1. 

“"Was any definite pi oof placed befoie you”? No. What did you say 7 “J said it 

was an aLomiriable he.” 1 am quoting from my report. 1 ask you to consieler supposing 
any one of you is chaigcd like this, how can you prove that you are not a Bo’shcvik 
agent 7 Hupiose 1 am ehuigtd like this, how can I piove that 1 nm not a Bo’shevik 
agent ? Becaube >onic one leported seime thing— a spy somewhere has said something 
that to and so has done such and bucli thing which is uniestcil— am 1 to be 
charged like that 7 The man who lins made the statement must be brought before 
some rcsionsib'e officer. He sliou'd be cross-examined to show’ the utter borowmess 
and fa’sity of Ins statement. With legard to these men T cannot believe for one 
toingle momcni tlat thty aic IVsluvik agents. 

Tlitn tlu'ie is another charge — “You are privy to murder of a po’ice offlcei.” 
Which lo'ice ifficeis 7— they asked. The inloimatJon was deuietl. When did the 
murder or murdeis take p’ace 7— they asked. This information, too, they wei’c denied. 
1 ask you, ju all scriouHuess, how is it possible for a man to answci' a charge 
like tins— “You arc privy to murder of a ^xilice officer.” They can only say 
A is a lie, an abommab'e lie. That is what they said. 

Then the tliiid charge is “You are an associate of so and so.” These asso- 
ciates arc also detained pert-ons. Of course it is lossible to be astociaied with 
these men without being guilty of murder. If that charge is preferred against me, 

I am afraid, 1 have to plead guilty to that charge, Some of these interned were 
my BBBoclatcB— they are men with whom I have worked. They have worked with 
me and preached the docti'iue of uon-violenoo. 1 am prouil of them. 

Another question w'as put to them ‘“You were pnaching sedition and publish- 
iiig infiammatory literature.” Oi couitic the iufiammatory literature is before the 
Oovernraciit. II it is sedit^ious according to law, then why they ni'c not put upon 

their ti ial 7 These am the kizuls of charges that am brought against them. 

My grievance is? eithei there is evidence before the Government which the 
Govermnent be ieves ib sufficient to prove their gui t in a court of law or, if the 
Government dots not believe it, the Government has no right to detain them (hear, 
Bear). If the Goveimmcnt has in its possession evidence which it believes to be 
tru(‘, let them be produced for triah The Government dare not produce them for 
trial, I say there im no evidence against them. 

There is another side of the question. It is wiiii regaiil to the question of 
policy. It is a question which is more important than the question of guilt or 
lunooencQ of these men. And that is the question to which I shall refer to before I 

Itave done. ^ I atk the Goveinmont to seriously consider, can the application of these 

lawlesB laws, as 1 call them— ihcbc repressive orders, executive decrees— can it 
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IKN^sib^y put un end tp I’pvolbtipfuurj iBitOlreBiibiit 7 I do not deny that in Bengal 
thexe waa rcTOlntionary u ovement, ahd 1 wly unfortunately for for tlioec who 
belong to tire Indian ISatioual Congrnei, thie revolutionary movement iIxiBts and will 
l-xiat as kmg as wiedom docs not preirail in the Council Chamber of your admmis- 
IjatOTB. 1 ask this questiou euleniniy in the hietory of the world hae levo utionaiy 
movement been chteked at any time by repressive IrgislatJon 7 It has never been checked. 
It can never check reyolutiouaiy movement. It can never suppress it. 1 am to!(i 
that when these intcinmcnts took place the revo’utionary movement was suppressed, 
lb was not suppKSsed. If it was suppressed why has it raised its head agi^in ? It 
was not Buppresbed. li buried its head underground. Eveiy time you apply these 
regulations, every time you send people to jail without trial, it creates disafEcc- 
tlon. I will ask you to seriously consider-* can revoutionary crimts oeasc if dis- 
affection increases? The revo’uLionaries may be temporarily suppressed but on' y for 
the lime. Kemember, the man nho throws the bomb is not the only terrorist. Hr 
is a terrorist undoubtedly. The man who shoots innocent fcl'ow-citiEcns is a 
terrorist. He is a trnorist no doubt. But he is not the on y terrorist. There arc 
unconscious terrorists. These tciionsts are those who practise upon the fear of 
the people. l<et me quote this fioiii an extract I matle from an English newspaper 
a few years ago 

“ Every one who talks of tlir need of law and order while ignoring the 
still griatei" nerd for justice is a terrorist. The terrorist is a man in tciTor trying 
to strike terror in some borly e'se. Tlius any one ot us is liable to become a 
tcrroiist on occasions of panic and excitement." 

If the Govcinment has any leason to suppose that revo utlonary moveineiit will 
inerrase m strength, then the on'y thing they have got to consider is how to 
satisly the peop'u of this country. It is ailmitled that these revolutionaries ate 
patriots. It was stated by His Excellency the other day that these revo ut'ona lies 
are patriots. They are out to secure the libeity of their counti-y. 

Change Of Heart— the Only Solution. 

We are tod that the Government will never be coeiced. If by coercion is 
meant the application of physical force, I agree. But if that stalement means that 
the Government is not to yield to the wishes of the people, I differ entlre'y (hear, 
hear). If it is Statad that Gouemmant is not to ba coarced, may I not make this 
declaration on behalf of the people of tins country that the people of this country 
will not be coerced eidtar, (Hear, hear). Then foie what is wanterl is a changV' 
of heait. That is the only fieaceful soution of the question. Ami I ask you 
serious y to consiiler this. I ask you to i»ss this lesolution and I appeal to the 
Government to ac^ii^il this resolution os a proof of that change of heart upon which 
and upon w'hich alone depends the peaceful snlution of this p.*ob!em. (Hear, hcai'|. 

Just one word, and I have done. His Excellency— 1 beg your pardon— I mean 
the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Rnrdvvaii yesterday made use of an argument wh.'ch 
sounds very much like intlmidai on. It wns certnin y not his intention, I admit. 
Rut what the Hon’b'.e Member ^u d was this tliat ihc Government will never accept 
this. He was asking you not to acccpi this reso'ution and one of the reasons upon 
which he rolieil was tliat the Go\mimeut would never accept our recommendation. 
Because the Ooverfonicnt wou d not accept the reso'ut'on, you were to d you shoU d 
not pass it. That sounds like in imidation. Let me assure the Hon'h e Member that 
das House wAl md be i/tthnuhted either, and that in spite of what he has said this House 
wSl pass dte Hbsdimim* 

After Mr* Daa Imd sat down, a European gentleman rose and made 
the MtDQnding ilktdifient that none of the internees or deportees etrer 
seriously questioned the illegality of the action of the Goyeminent agninst 
them. Thk giutuftous o^Bflrvation met with a crushing retort from 
Babu Satyendra Chandra Mittra who was himself interned ui der the 
Defence of India Act. Mr. h>en Gupta was asked to reply to the 
debate but be preferred to waive his rinht and the resolution was put 
to the vote and declrred lost. 

A division was deinanded and the result showed that 76 members 
voted for and 45 against it and it was received with ringing ap|ilauae 
by the Swar^ists. 

49 
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The President declared the resolution carried. The resolution ran 
" This Council recommends to the Government that the Govern- 
ment of India be approached for the immediate release of the 
persons belonging to Bengal who have been placed under personal 
restraint under Bengal Regulation 111 of 1618, and that, if neces- 
sary, they be tried according to law in an open court of Justice." 

Of the three Ministers. Babu Surendrs Nath Mullick was absent 
as on the two previous days. The two other Ministers, Moulvi Fazlul 
Huq and Mr. Ghuznavi were present but did not open their mouths 
but voted with the Government. The Swarajists, of couree. voted solid 
for Mr. Sen Gupta’s resolution. The Independents also followed 
suit and all of them voted for the motion. Besides the Moslem 
Swarajists there wei-e a few other Independent Mahomedan members 
who also went to the right lobby along with the Swaraiists and other 
Nationalists. 

The Second Rssolution on Political Prisoners. 

Another motion of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta that : — 

"This Couiroil reccommonds to the Government that all political 
pvisonei's of and belonging to Bengal namely: — 

‘(a) those convicted for offences committed with a political motive 
before the Royal Amnesty granted in the Royal Proclamation issued 
by His Gracious Majesty, the King-Emperor, on the 23rd of December, 1919 ; 

‘(b) those convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act (XIV 
of 1908), during 1921 and 1922; and 

‘ (c) those convicted for sedition, and those bound down and im- 
prisoned under Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code for deliver- 
ing seditious speeches during 1921, 1922, and 1923 be foithwith 

released.” 

was carried by a majority of 31 votes, 41 voting against and 72 
for the resolution. 

The Third Resolution on Repressive Laws. 

Another resolution moved by Babu B. K. ^e on repressive laws 
ran thus : — 

111. “ This Council recommends to the Government to request the 

Government of India for the immediate repeal or withdrawal in regard 
to Bengal of the following laws ; 

(1) the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911 (X of 1911); 

(2) the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908 (XIV of 1908); 
<3) Sections 16 and 16 A and other seotaons so far as they 

relate to Sections 16 and 16 A of the Police Act, 1861 <V of 1861); and 
(4) Bengal Regulation III of 1818” 

The motion was being discussed when the Council adjourned till 
the 38th January. 

Iirtaipafiation am R«f. 111. PiltoMti 

At question time Mr. J. M. SEN OUPTA Uad ashed ; (a) Will the Hou’hle the Member 
in charge of the Po'ltioal Department be p'cased to lay on the table a statement 
eivias me toUowiiur luformstlou with itlerenoe to the pneone aurested and dcjtained m 
Be^l uqdei' BegUlMlun III ol 1616 
(i) the nanieB of the persons arrested ; 
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(il) the dateB Ou.v^hich each of tbe$e persohi^ arresitcd ; 

(iii) the chargee, if any, which witero brotiibt against each of these persons before 
arrest ; (iv) tlie a'lowanee^ if any, Which have been granted to each of these persons ; 

(v) the place of detention of each of these persons ; an<l 

(vi) the present daily or mouth 'y expenditarc on cacii of these pereons for fooif. 

(b) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to slate 

(i) wheth I the said pL'rsons were charged with definite offences ; 

(11) whether they were a'lowed RUjRcient opportunity to answer such charges in 
writing ; and (in') whether these cases were placeil before Judges I 

(c) will the Hon'b'e the Member be pleas xl to state whether the persons or any of 
them were asktxl by the police if they were members of the Swarajya Party befo -e 
arrest 1 

The Hou’ble Kilt HUGH KTEI'HENHON replied 

(a) (i) and (ii) A statement is laid on tUo table. 

(iii) Charges have been put to all the prihoners. lu ihe public nitcresi, however, 
(Tovernment <lo not considor it desirable to publish them. 

(iv) and (v) Government da not consider it ilcsirablc to publish this mformaiion. 

(vi) Rupee one and annas four. 

(b) (i> Vide answer to (a) (iii). (iii Yes. 

(iii) With the exception of two of the prisoners who were arrchtcfi at the lustanee 
of the Government of India, tlie cases of aR were placixl before the Judges. 

(c) The answei' is in the negative. 

Blaiemeat referred to in ihe reply lo claueae (a) (i) and (ii) of the (luestioii 
hliowlng the names, etc., of the Htate prisoners confined under Regulation HI of 1618 : — 

Names os State 1’bisonebs and Dates of Abbest. 

(I) Amrita La! Sai'kar-25th September, lb23. 

(V) Rabiiulra Mohan Sen Gupta -2Stli September, 11128, 

(B) Satish Chaiidi'a Pakrashi (Satish Rliattacharjya) ?— 26th September, 1928, 

(4) Manmohan Bhattacharjya * 26th September, 1928. 

( 6 ) Upeudra Nath Banerji— 25lh September, |928. 

((j) ICali Prasad Baiierji-^ 26th September, 1928. 

(7) Jibau La* Chattierii— 2 rid October, 1923. 

( 8 ) Bhupati Mazumdar — 26th September, 1928. 

(9) Raniesh Chandra Datta Chaudhnri->25th September, 1928. 

(lO) Monoranjan Gupta -25th September, 1923. 

(H) Muzaffar Ahmeds 17th May, 1923. 

(12) Jyotish Ohaudia Ghosh— 26th September, 1928. 

(15) Atindra Mohan Roy Chaudhuri— 6 th October, 1923. 

(14) Xa'ini Nath Gupta— 20th December, 1923. 

(16) Bhupendra Kumar Dutta -26th Se(itcmb:;r, 1923. 

(16) Amareudi'a Nath Chatterji— 26th September, 1923, 

(17) Jadu Gopal Mukherjee— 26th September, 1923. 

On the Council aBsembling on the 26th January the adjourned debate 
on Mr. B. K. Bose’s Beeolutiou was taken up. Mr, B. CHAKRAVARTV, 
the leader of the Nationalist party, first rose in support of the 
resolution and spoke as follows:— 

1 fBv one concede that the first doty of a civilised Govcriunent Is the iiiaint.e> 
nance of law and o:'<lcrf there is no rloubc about that. But at the same time I 
enter my emphatic protest against the statement that the expression * law aiul 
order’ shonkl include repressive ineasures. If I may be permittai, I may rcail a 
}>as 6 age from the great EngHiJi Jurist, D'.ackstone : “ To bereave a life by vio'eiicr 
and confiscate his states without accusation and trial would be so gross and atrocious 
an act of despotism as most at once convey an alarm thronghont the kingdom. 
But confinement of persons by secretly hurrying them to )ail where their sufferings 
are nnj^own is a less pubic, less striking thing and therefore a more dangerous 
engine (ff an arbitrary GovemmenL’' As I have the honour of addressing tliu 
members of the House, fing.isli gentlemen, 1 hope, will bear in mind what was said 
by their own great iorist. Now I come to more recent times. Members are aware 
that thei'e were troubles at the time when Lord Moriey was Secretary of State for 
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India and Lord Minto was the Vioerey, Memberb arc aware a'bO that some deport- 
ations tooh place then. I am to!d that one of the deportees is a pillar of strength 
to the pit bent Government. However that may be in IVOP I^nl Morley wrote to 
I.ord Minto as fol'owB : “ I won’t fol’ow you in deportations. You state your case 
with rcmarkab'e force, I admit. But then I comfort myself In my disquiet of 
cliifcring from you by the refleotion that perhaps the Spanish Viceroy in the 
Ketherlandn, the Austrian Viceroy in Vienna, the Bourbons in the Sicilies and 
Governors in the olil American co'onies used reasonings not wboPy dissimi'ar and 
not much less fercefuK" 

And I vcntuie to think, however atrocious a measure might be, however it may 
infringe the liberties of the citizens, reasons have been foui^, and it has been in 
the mouth of every one from time immemorial, that for the sake of * law and ordei’ 
it is necessary to resort to repressive meabures. When the greatest of the Bourbonb 
l.<iu]s XIV had to defend his conduct, his answci' was— “You speak of Gnvem- 

ment, you siicak of administration, it is me” and the Bouibofu defend d his conduct 

on the grouml o! law and order. However that may be, lot us come to more recent 
limes. The members of this House have beard the name of Dr. Masaryk who is 
lum- the TCB(iecteil President of the Republic of Czecho-tilavokia. When the Austrian 
Govemnient was in power he was condemned to death in the name of law and 
Older. He had to dee £iom his country and take shelter in England. The Siberian 
ixiles were defended on the ground of law and ordeV, Therefure when the expression 

‘law anil oitler’ is tiotteil out it does not In the slightest; degree interfere with 

my j'oint that it has lieen the cry from time immemorlai of every iTrcrponsible authority. 
Science has siiown that even mineral matter or inorganic matter is capable of respond- 
ing to extcinal stimuli. But I have not yet found any irresponsib'e authority 

responding to the stimulus of pub ic opinion (hear, hear). It sccxnB to me that 
iriesponsible government is synonymouB with government incapable of appreciating 
the opinion of the people governed by them. 

" (’entury Old Regulation Still Young ” 

The measui'is against whii^li we arc complaining i»o far as my reso!ution is 
concerned are till ec. In the drsl p'ace let us take Bengal Regulation III ^ 1818, It is 
more than a century o d. The members of this House are aware that conditions in India in 
1818 were such that it was necessary to pass that regulation. It was intemled for the 
purpose of preventing inter oiicrs from fordspi countries coming into this country to create 
difficulties, amongst others, in the Feudatoiy States. This hoaiy good old friend of 
ours, although more than hundred years old, seems to me as young as ever. Age does 
not seem to have affected its vitality. There was a solemn Oommittoe appointed for the 
pui-pobc of saying good-bye to this paitioular n^ulat.'on. They sakl U was an archaic 

piece of cgis'at on and ought not to be on the statute booh. They further said, that 

they were not going to apply R except in the inflammable Rentier Provinces. That was 
the finding of tbc Committee. It was followed by a resolution Of the Government of India 
accepting tlie recommendation of the Committee. But can be any jnstlfioation in 

the year of grace 1828, about 12 months after the pubil^f^tiou ctf that report, for the 
iccourse that liad to be had to the um of that regulation the purpose of hurrying 
i nto, jail tome 17 pevBCiuS of His Gracious Majesty’s sobjec^s? How can we, who have to 
d^l Uritb the people of' this oountiy, justify this action after the most ^lemn 
decUvratioih, noi by the Looal Government, but by the Ceitfral Government of India 
■which has been rcferied to above ? 

The Hon ble Hir ABDUB BAHIM said that these meaaurei were 
preventive laws and necesaary for the prevention of onme. The* Orintuial 
Procedure Code ‘was full of measures for the purpose of prevhtitipn 
^ Crime. These three measures were all measures of lihat kind. ' Kot a 
single cogent argun^ent had been advanced to show that they were un- 
neesary. After referring to the report of the Bepresiive Laws Committeoi 
Abdur Babim eaid ^at if they found the Bengal Begulation necessary 
here they were perfectly justified in applying it. The ollij^ of the 
Seditious Meetings Act was to prevent sedition and the Orimitial Law- 
Amendment Act aimed at suppressing unlawfid associations. A law of 
this character was • liable to be misnsed but was that a good ground 
for rep«!alirg such an Act? The passing of the Qoouda Adt flowed 
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that the wanted a more drastic measure than these laws. The 

difference between the Ooonda Act and the Bengal Regulation was that 
the €k)Onda Act did not refer to the Bhadralog class. They could not 
say that there should be one law for the Bhadralog and another for the 
poorer classes. 

Mr. ChaVravai'ty.- We are all Goondas ! (laughter). 

Mr. C. R. Das in reply to the Govt, members said : — 

I have Co reply to cercaiu obbervAtions made by Sir Abdur Rahim, otherwise 
1 would uut have cbongbt It mcjsaary to get up and epeak at all. Ac the very 
cuisec 1 wibh to make one thing perf:;clly clear. Sir Abdur Rahim in referring to 
some of ua aaid that we gentlemen who waut to have the statutes repealed would 
not take uu the reaponaib lity of Qiivernment ; that statement Is absolutely 
iueorreC. Vfe arp, aa you are all awar* , prepared to lake up the responsibility of 
the Goverum^'nt (tiiar, hear,) of this province and our only ubiactlon ie that the 
Ooverninf-nt ia not made reapoiuib'e to the people of this country (hear, bear), and 
the moment the Qovernmeat la made responsibie to the people of this country Sir 
Ab^oi Rahim will And every one of ns ready to take up the reaponaibility if the 
Ooveroment. But what was offered to ns is not the responeibillty rf the entire 
Government, but only part of it, and that part cannot be disacciated from the 
whole. It la a kind of reaponaibility which la not responsiblo to anybody. Certainly 
we refused to shoulder that kind ot responsibility. 

Necessity of Preventive Laws. 

To make out position clear I shall nroeeed to deal with one or two arguments 
put forward by Bir Abdnr Rahim. Toe Hm’ble Member was angry because Mr. 
Chakrabarti did not put forward faocs. Sir Abdnr Rahim said that thpse are 
preventive laws which are neceeaary for the maintenance of Law and Order. Therefore 
Choae laws moat remain on the Statute Book. But the whole question is whether 
preventive laws have any aafegaarda. We are told In season and out ot season that 
every civiliaid country some time or other have reasons for emergency Irglblatlon. 
But may 1 remind the House of one (act, that Is also proved by history, viz , that there 
is hardly any civil zed Government which is not responsible to the people 7 The whole 
iliflerence is there. That is the point in a nutshell. It the Government of this country 
had been reipouaible to thj people and if it had been thought necessary to enact repreisive- 
legislatiou fo: the time bjing, the people would have agreed to that because they knew 
that the moment these measures were misapplied and people were misgoverned on account 
of this enactment they would have the right to ran that Government out. India to-day 
has not got that right. Therefore we have to be very careful in allowing these repressive 
legislalions to be kept in the Statnte. Members of the Government are after all human 
beings They caunot help taking side on a particular question. They are human and 
t^re is this danger of applying the repressive statutes in putting down polltiesl freedom. 
It is from that paint of view that we have the greatest objection to tbe continuance of 
these repnssive laws on tbe Statute Book. 

There is another argument pnt forward by Sir Abdur Rahim. He says tl at there 
are sections in the Oiiroinal Procedure Code which contain preventive laws and that 
therefore this House ought not to get rid if preventive laws. I cannot auderstand that 
kind ot argument. — There are preventive laws and preventive laws. There sre many 
preventive laws in the Criminal Procedure Code which are considered uecrisary. But 
It does not follow from that that every legislation which is put forward as a preventive 
legislation must bo kept up. I cannot understand that argument at all, 

Unpopularity Ot tbe Regulalion. 

Then the Hon’ble Sir Abdnr Rahim went on to say with rrgard to Regnlatlnn II[ of 
]816 that there was the Goonda Act and tbe peopl>* were very anafons for the Ooonda 
Act. The Goonda Act is somethlnK like Regulation III 1 f 1818 and therefore people are 
anxions to have tbe Regulation lIC of 1818 retained on tbe Btatute Book ! 1 must say 

1 was struck with the perfect syllogism pot forward by Sir Abdar Rahim. I do not 
know whether the Goonda Act ie popular or not. But the kind 1 f Goonda Act passed 
here labi year is certainly very obiecttonable. T have not consol ted the public with 
Tefirenoo to that qnehtinn but I would point out to Blr Abdnr Rahim that Bengal 
1tvgu!ation 111 of 1618 is most unpopular.’ It is a fact, Ask any countryman of ours, 
.ask anybody who is leipcnvible to the people of this oouu try, whom the people look 

49(a) 
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upon fti ibeir lealer, ttk toy one < f th«m and you «lll find ihnt Beogai ReeaUtlon 111 
«t 1616 ia not wanted by the people. Let me e«ad to yon a paaaage iroiu what wai 
<by the peat Babiudra Nath Tagore. Be aaid ; The pt/Lcy of aeorec CuEuletuiat'oit 
.and pnniebnent hitherto pDTi>ned haa ltd a very large xtunber of my ot'antrymeti, 
inelntlog a great many of iboae punlabed who are innocent, into tmikrianiiinent* 
Thia aavonra more of veogeance than of precamion,'* That ia why we object to the 
pontinnance of tbia regolation on the biatnte Hook. 

Babu BUOY KRISHNA BOSE in replyii^ to tbe debate said that tho 
Hon'ble Sir Hugh Stephenson wanted a guarantee from Messrs. Das and 
Chakravarty that if these laws were abrogated and if the prisoners were 
released there would be no murder and no daooity. In reply to that 
he would ask the Hon’ble Mr. Stephenson and the Government to give 
them a guaraiit3e that if the continuance of these preventive laws were 
allowed and if they went on in the way as they were going on now* 
the Government would be able to bring peace* law and order in the 
country (hear, hear). Change of heart was not one-sided. But would 
the Government give them the guarantee that there would be absolute 
peace by keeping these laws unrepealed and by keeping these men in jail 
without tiial 1 He thought that the strongest argument for the repeal of the 
laws had been given by the Hon’ble Member himself when he said 
that the Seditious Meetings Act was never extended to Bengal, that the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was a dead letter and that Section 15A 
of the Police Act was very rarely used. If so, then what was the 
harm in abrogating these laws 1 Sir Abdur Rahim had said that the Ooonda 
Act was more drastic than the Bengal Regulation III of 1818. Then 
why did they not repeal the Regulation and apply the Goonda Act.? 

After quoting some extracts from the ‘Recollections of Lord Morley’, 
the speaker said that repressive laws did not save Russia from the 
Duma. Responsible Government was sure to come and if the Govern- 
ment went on in that way that would not prevent another Duma in 
India. 

After the Hon’ble Sir Hugh Stephenson bad made a brief reply the 
resolution was put to vote and the Preudent declared in favour of the 
^Noes’ when a division was demanded. 

At this stage Mr, S. Suhrawardy said— “ Mr. President. Sir, we 
understand some European members.” — President— “ Who is this ‘ we*’ I 

As the heckling continued Mr. Suhrawardy remarked that he was quite 
willing to obey the chair but he refused to be coerced by the membem in 
front of him. Mr. S. Suhrawardy said that he and some other members 
wanted ruling from the chair as to whether Major Suhrawardy, the 
Deputy Chairman, could vote on the resolution. 

The President remarked that when a controversial matter was being 
discussed and the Deputy Speaker had occupied the chair, he should think 
seriously before he voted. He further said that the Deputy Speaker 
of tbe House of Commons never dreamt of voting.' 

The President here informed the House that he had received notioes 
from several members that they had been inconvenienced by members 
while proceeding to the lobbies on the 26th instant. It was not in order 
for a member tc canvas for votes after the division had been declared. 
The paths leading to the lobby must therefere be kept entirely clear. 

Maulvi Nurul Huq aol the President 

When the members of the House were retiring to the divison lobby 
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Moiilvi Nurul Hliq Ghowdhry drew the attention of the President to the 
fact that a member of the House (who jt transpired was Moulvi Rajibuddin 
Tarafdar) was being forcibly taken to the “No** lobby. The President 
tried to snub him whereupon Moulvi Nurul Huq repeated his complaint. 
The President then lost hU temper and said that if Moulvi Huq did not 
obey the chair he would have to be turned out. Nothing daunted the 
Moulvi retorted that if it was his ruling that he would be turned out, he 
was prepared to be turned out. 

The Resolution Carried 

Then the division was over, and the President a'lnounced the following 
result : 

For the Resolution— 63. 

Against the Resolution— 43. 

There were loud cheers from the opposition benches and the Presi- 
dent then ac^ourned the meeting. 

The following list will indicate the manner in which the membertt 
voted : — 


Fct tbe Motion 

Naolvt Azimnddin Abmad. MauUi Bafiaddin Ahmad, MaaWi Zayebaddia Ahmad 
Manlvl Zanoor Ahmad, Sfanlvi Syed Baltan All, Mr. Altaf All, lUbu Ramf^sh Ch 
llagGh*, Dr. Pramathaoath Banerj^f*, Baba Satyakinhore Banerj >p, Baba JaMndraaarh 
na«a, Baba Saratobandra Baau, Baba Bejoy Krishna Bosp, Mr. B Chakravarty^ 
Baba Jogendraobandra Gbakravarty, Baba Sadarsan Ohakravarty, Baba Umesh n'h. 
(hatterjee, Ral Harendra Nath Obandbari, Maalvi Mahammad NaTnl Haq Chaadhan 
MaaUi Byfd Abda* Baat Ghoadbary, Mr N. C*. Ohaadf'r, Baba Mobintmohan Da% 
Hr. C. B. Dap, Dr. J. M. Das Qapta, Baba Baradapravad De, Maalvi Aldul 
Gaffor, Baba Kbagendraaatb Gangal', Sbah Syed ICmdadal Huq Maolvi Byednl 
Huq, Maalvi Wahed Hoaealo, Maolvi Mababnbal Huq. Maulvi Aftab HoMain Jnardai, 
Maolvi Abdar Baieev Ehaa. Maulvi Atnanat Khan, Maulvi Mabluddm Kban, Mnulvi 
Barer Mabooiad, Baba Mahendranath Maltl. Baba Satyeadraobaadra Mitra, Babii 
Taraknath llfokberjee, Baba Hemobandra Naskar, Baba Mopomoban Ncogi, Maalvi 
Abdal Eader, Fxaraana Dev Baikal, Baba Abinaih Obandro Bai, Babn 

Nagendraaarayan Ral, Baba Sorendraoatfa Ral, Dr. Kamad Bankar Ra^, Kamar 
tibibahekareswar Rai, Baba Amlbaran Ral. Baba MaumatbaDaih Rat, Dr. Bldbanohandra 
Bal, Hr. D. N. Bai, Mr. Eiraaaaakar lUi, Mr, Batcowrlpatl Hat. Babn Bailsjanarb 
Rai CbaodhcTi. Bal Babador SatynudraDath Ral Chaadbarl, Baba Hemaptakamar 
Saikar, Baba Nallniranjaa Sarkar, Mr. B. N. Bnamal, Mr, N. 0. Seni Mr, .T, M. 
Sen Mr, Gapta. Dr. A. Sabrawprdy, Mr, H. S. Bubrawardy and Maalvi Mabaus- 
mad Yaiin. 


Agalnat tha Motion. 

•Mr. H, Barton, Nawab Syed Nawab All Cbaadhnri, Eban Bahadur Mnnlvl 
Mobammad Ohalnnddin, Mr C. O, Cooper, Mr. J. Cottle, Mr. T. Crawford, Babn 
Cbaraobandra Das, Major General B. H, Dpare, Mr, G. Dey, Hop, Mr. J, DonaM, 
Mr. J. T. Donovan, Dr T. 0. D. Dann, Mr. O. B Datt, Mr. T Emerenn, Mr. .1, 
Campbell Forester, The Hon. Mr. A. E. Ghnzaari. Sir George Godfrey , Mr P. N. 
Ooba, Mr. N. B. Gupta, Ebaa Bahadur Kazir Zatairol Huq, Hon. Mr. A. Fazlul 
Haq, Eban Bahadar Maalvi Musarat Hoisaln, Mr. G, T. Hontlngfoid, Maa<vi 
Kkcamal Hnq, Mr. J. A. Jonns, Mr, 0. H. Leee, The Hon. Maharaja of Dordwan. 
Mr. A. Marr, Mr. MoAloin, Mr. A, N, Moberley, Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, Kbaiab 
M. A, Naalroddln, Mr. J. T. Philip. Hod. Sir Abdar Rahim, Mr. O. F. Ror#», Maalvi 
Allabakib Blroar, Han. Sir Hash Stepheneon, Mr. S. 0. Stoarl; WfUiatBB, Mr. T, A. 
L. Swan, Maalvi Rajibaddin Tarafdar, Mr. W. L. Travers. Mr. Villiars and M'. K. 
S, Wilton. 

The Council was then adjourned till the 18th February. 
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Swarajist Activities 

Following tlicse great -victories in the Council the Swaraj pa-tty 
made an extensive propaganda throughout Bengal so as to create an 
7itiii08phere favourable to them and antagonistic to Government. 
Ihe following circular letter was issued to all leading public men of all 
the district and subdi visional towns of Bengal by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
and Hazi Abdur Raschid Khan, Secretaiies. Bengal Swaraj Party: — 

“ Dear Sir,— You must have read in the Press that the Swara-iya 
Paity and the Nationalist Party by an overwhelming majority have carried 
the following three resolutions': — 

[Hen follom the Text of the resolutions as passed.] 

“ As you are a leading public man, we have been asked by our 
party to bring to your notice the necessity of convening public meetings 
supporting the three resolutions passed by the Council. We would also 
ask you to pass another resolution directing your representatives in the 
Council to oppose all Government measures with a view to put an 
end to this system of Government which is not responsible to the 

people (if the Government do noc accept the resolutions). 

“ If any member of your district voted against any of the resolutions 
ill the Council, will you also pass another resolution, the form of which 
is given below ? The resolutions may take the following form : — 

“This meeting of the people of approves of the resolu- 

tions on the release of political prisoners and the repeal of repressive 
laws passed by the Bengal Legislative Council and calls upon the 

Government to give effect to the said resolution as voicing the opinion 
of the electorates of Bengal..' 

“This meeting of the electorate of disapproves of the conduct 

of Mr. M.L.O., in voting against the resolution on the release of 

political prisoners and the repeal of repressive laws in the Bengal 
Council and calls upon him to resign his membership in as much as he 
does not enjoy the confidence of the electorate any more." 

“ This meeting further urges on the representatives of] the district in 
the LegiBlatiTe Council to oppose all Go\ernment measures with a view to 
put an end to the present system of Government which is not at all res- 
ponsible to the people if immediate . effect be not given to the Resolutions 
passed by the people’s representatives inside and outside the Council’'. 
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The Budget Session — Feb.-March 1924 

The Council reoBseinUed after the receee on the 1 6th February on which 
date it sat only for an hour. The only work was the preBentatiou of the 
Budget estimate for 1924-2fi by the Hon. Mr. J. Donald, the finance member. 
Attendance was thin. Froceedings opened with a few members taking their 
oath and then the Hon. the President made a long statement setting forth 
his reasons for disallowing the no-oonfidenoe motion on the Ministers. 

The President said : — 

“ [ Tecrived during the recesH f 1*001 a member of the <'ouucii a notice of the tw^ 
following motions which was bubmiital under the provisions of Standing Order 72 
(Sec. 102 of l*t. IV of the Bengal Legis'ative CounclL llu es and Standing Orders). 

1, That a formal address be presented to His Kxocllency tlit Governor of Bengal 
submitting that His Excellency's present Ministers do not enjoy the conftdence of 
tJiei Council. 

1[. That a message be seni to His Excellency the Governor thiougli the 

Hnn’ble the President ot the Bengal Legislative Council submitting that His 

Excellency’s present Miuisterh do not enjoy the confidence of the Counci'. 

I informed the Hou’b'e Member in rep y that in my opini(,n these two motions 
il d not fall within the scoiK* of the Standing Order in question and I disallowed them 
nr eordingly. At the same time T intimateil to him that in view of a contraiy ru ing 
b> the Hon’ble the President of the Maditis Legisative Council I wouM talce the 
iij'pojtunity to-day of stating to the House the reasons for my ruling. 

There are only certain matters which may be discusoed in the Couiicii uruler the 
Ac*t and rules framed uruler tlie Act, namely, motioiiH in legard to Legislation and 
the Budget, voting on kucli matters as the sa’ancs ot Council Secretaries and other 
matters piovided m the Act itself, and the discussion of subsects of geneial pub ic 
inierests and definite matters of urgent pubhe importance which last can be raised 
on y by recommendatory icto utions and by motions tor adjournment rebp'.^ctive y. 

The section which is i-elied upon is a Standing Order, As such it cannot run 

counter to the lulcs framed umler the Gkivernment of India Act. That Act (bee 

721) (5) lays down that ru'es may be framinl under this Act for the discussion of 
any subject specifieil in tbe rules and lules so made cannot be amended by the 
Indian Legislature or by any Local Legislature (sec. 12!' A>. Under rule ’£,2 made 
under the Act (Bee. 71 (I) of Part IV of the Bengal Legis'ative Council Buies aiul 
Standing Orders) the Governor is empowered to disal'ow any reao’ution or atiy part ot 
a resolution on the grounds therein stated. This power of disal'owance by His Exce'- 
Jency is conferred by Statute ami cannot therefore be abrogatetl or avoided by any 
Standing Oi-der. The scope of Standing Order 72 cannot be extended to cover an 
mUli-pss which dea's witn matters of a controversial ctiaracter, for in that case, any 
matter of public controversy cou’d be discussed by the Council under cover of a 
foimnl aildrrsB or a message through the President witliout His Excellency being 
aide to nmke use of his constilutional power uiuler Rule 22. 

No question is invo'ved in the piesent case cf> observance of or departure fiom 
raiiiamentary tiaditlons. This ('uuncil ditcliarges its functions under a written con- 
stitution and it is the primary duty of the I’reBideni to administer and interpret, 
the statutory ru'es upon which that constitution is based, ami which, as 1 have 
a'rcad.y statcxl, cannot bv: a Icred or amended by the Indian Legislature or by any 
local Legislature, Subject to that primary obligation, it baa always been my endeavour 
and it will continne to be my endeavour, 10 act in accordance with I'lirliamentary 
tiaditions. 

Pioper and adequate occasions are provided by the constitution for the attaJii- 
111 (lit of the object of the member. These arise in various ways. It is a' ways open 
10 the Council to defeat any Bill which Ministers may introduce or any proposals 
or requests for money which they may br^ng forward. Likewise, it is in order to 
niovo a reduoUon or rejection of the vote for their salary which will form part of 
the demands for grants and will be taken up next month. 

Another form of action is provided by a motion for adjournment of tlie House 
to call attention to any specific action taken by Ministers which can be held to 
const iiute a definite maitei* of urgent public importance of recent occorrenoe. Lastly 

CO 
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vben the Mioietov havo placed themselves within the control of the House by their 
action a resolution may be tab'ed and, if admitted, will be ballote<l for at the 
oommenoement of a session in the usual way in company with other rrso'utions 
of which nDt^ce has been given. Such a resolution m^ be in the form ot' a 
recommendation to the Oovemment and not to His Excellency direct. 

Council Debate in Bengali 

A petition has a'so been received by me signed by 26 members of the Council 
praying that arrangements may be made for recording verbatim sp^jcobes delivered 
in the Council m Bengali and stating tliat, as they are not as fluent in Eng isb m 
their own vei'nacular, they prefer to speak in Benga'i in the Legislative Council. A i 
the signatories to Ihe petition took the oath in English and it is, thereloro, a fair assump- 
tion t^t they are sufficiently acquainted with the English language to be ab e to understand 
the purport of that oath. I observe also among the signatories a few members who have 
de.ivercd speeches during the present session in the most admirable and fluent Eng'ish. 
The matter, however, stands upon a statutory basis. Buie 14 of the rules ma<le under 
the G-ovemment of India Act and, therefore, a statntory rule of 1‘arliameut which is 
reproduced in Act 1 1 of the Bengal Legislative Council Manual, runs as follows 
butuness of the Council shall be transacted in Eng'ish, but any membar who is not llueiit 
in English m^ address the Council in any recognised vornacu'ar of the province, p.'o< 
vided that the Tresident may call on any member to bpjak in any language m wh.<;ii 
Jie is known to be profleient," 

1 shall always be willing as in the past to assist any member who is rea'ly umxijU* 
to speak fluently in English, but in accordance with the discretion which Parliament lias 
conferred upon me I shall continue to call upon members to sp^k in the English language 
when I know them to b'^ pro'icient m that tongue. As matters stand, in view of the 
cxcel'ent knowledge of English possessed by almost all the members of the Council and the 
facilities already affoide<l to the two or three members who are not able to speak so 
fluently in English, I am not satisfied that sufficient grounds exist for the alteration of 
the existing practice. 


THE BENGAL BUDGET 1924-25 


The Hon. Mr. Donald then 

presented the i 

Budget of whicb 

{ the following 

is a Bummary of the main items. 

— 




Budge: Esti- 

Revised Esti- 

Budget Esti- 

— 

mate 

mate 

mate 


1923 ' 24 > 

19*3-24 

1924-25- 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Openiog balaooe 

60,83.000 

90,92.000 

1,41.73.000 

Keceipta 

10,20.18,000 

10,22,01,000 

10,32, 28, f 00 

Recoveries of Previn cial 




loans 

Loans from the Central 

12;56,ooo 

11,^7.000 

10 . 39'000 

Govenrment 

, , 

1,61,000 

, . 

'Famine Insurance Fund . . 

1 >75.000 

1.75.000 

1 .90.000 

Total . . 

10,95.32.000 

11,27,76,000 

1 1,66.30,000 

Expenditure from Ordinary 


9,b6,7i,ooo 


revenue 

10,14.63,000 

10,31,79,000 

Repayment of loans taken 




from the Central 




Government 

4.35.000 

4.35.000 

4,64,000 

Foment o| loans by Local 




Goveenmeot 

1134,000 

6.79,000 

9 . 59.000 

Expenditure out of loans 


B«i 1,000 


ginat 

a.5a«ooo 

2 96,000 

! ' TotAl 


10.06.03,000 

10,43.06,000 

t^osing balsnce •• 

61.96,000 

*.'21.73.000 

1,23,24,000 
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isviB. '20 the budget statement 

In presenting the Budget the Finance Member first made some 
olservatioDB on the general financial position since the reformed consti- 
tution came into being, and said in the course of his speech : 

The Year l»21-22 

When Sir John Ken presented the iinancial statement of the year 1921-S2 in 
Council, he estimated an opening balance of Bs. 2,48,21,000 (after redemption of our 
piovinoial .’oans), receipts of Bs. 10,81,68,000 and an expemliture of Bs. 12,841,62,000; 
in other words, in the fi.st year of the reforms, it was estimated that a sum of 
Bs; 2,08,00,000 would have to be drawn from the balances to carry on the adminis- 
tration. There was, however, a veiy substantial decrease in receipts due to the 
geneial dullness of tieuic and m part to a distmbetl political situation, but* against 
tliif-, substantial measures of retrenchment were taken and the 'net result' was a 
deficit of Bs. 1,70,68,000. 

The Year 1922-2 S 

In the fo’ 'owing year, we st cured some benetit by the agreement of the Central 
Ooveinment to wane lor a peiiod of three years the piovincial contribution of 
15s. 68 lakhs, but even then it was anticipated tliat the working of 1922-28 would 
result in a defeat of Bs. 1,20,00,000. As a consequence Government hod rtsort to 
ufw taxation. Three Taxa»:ou Bi U— two of thim amending the Stamp and the 
('ourt-Fees Acts and a third imposing a tax on amusemculs ond betting— 'were 
iiatioduced in the Council and l^came law in 1122-28. It was anticipated that 
this new taxation would bring in Bs. I0,o0,000, and thus wipe out the deficit ol' 
15s. ],20,t‘0,0C0 and al’ow a Eurplns of Bs, 20,00,000, Basing out Lopes on this 
Hildifonai income, sui p'ementary estimates were prisentcd tp the Council for the 
utiluation of this sujplus aiul a certain amount from the ba ances. But, ^atcr on 
ill the year^ it bicamc evident that our anticipatons from the new' taxation uoud 
not be ioa’is<d and retrenchment La<l to be given effect to. bavings were antici[nted 
to tlie extent of Bs. 4li,00,000 ; and when I presentcil the Butiget last year 1 
(stimated that we shou'd close the year 1922-23 with a deficit of Bs. l6-ha1f 
lakhs. 

Voting of Grants 

Later on, on the 16th Mai'ch 192H, before the voting of giants, 1 revised 
the est mate of receipts and plaoe^l tbc figure at Bs, 10 iakhs m excese of my 
original estimate, thus reducing the deficit to Bs. b'69. But we were slightly out. 
in our calculationH and thinga turned out better in actuality. The stamp revenue 
just realised our expectations but we obtained Bs. three and one-fourth lakhs morn from 
land revenue and a laige increase in miscellaneouB receipts, uml in all, our actual 
income for the year was nearly Bs. t'-half lakhs over the revised estiinate^EO, that, 
even from the revenue side the anticipated deficit was wiped cut and there w(ib a 
surplus. But this was not all. As 1 explained to the. Council last year, we had 
taken measures to enfoioe eveiy possible economy m view of the anticipated fall^ in 
ouv revenues, and we anticipated as a result of this economy— all done on the 
initiative of Government bcfoie the Betrenchment Committee was appointed— that 
our expenditure would amount to Bs. 9,82,60,000 or about 41 lakhs of rupees be'Qw 
the sanctioned estimates. 1 am afraid, however, we did not give our suffi- 

ciont credit for their cffoits to meet our directions in the matter of economy. In 
practically every department, the expendilorc fell short of our estimate and in the 
total we were out in our revised estimate of expenditure by as much as Rs. 28 
lakhs— our expenditure was Bs. 9,69,64,000 as against an anticipated expenditure of 
Bs. 9,82,' 0,000, and an original budget ostiinate of Bs. 10,24,20,000, These figures 
related so'ely to the Bevenne Account. In place of thiie anticipated deficit of 
6-haif lakhs, we thus had, on tlie 31st March, 1928, a surp us on the Bevenne 
Account of Bs. 26,76,000. Taking everything into account, («., including loan 
opeintions, we closed the year with a surplna of Bs. 28,41,000, Our c osing balance 
was Bs. 90,92,000 or just about a lakh over the anticipations when tbc budget for 
1922-28 was originally prepared. We had, in other words, practically retrenched as 
much as we bad failed to realise in revenue. 

This is a brief' record of the first two years' working under the Befmtns^ We 
bad Bs. 2,46,21 000 at our credit on tbe ist April 1921— on the same day two 
years later we bad Bs. 90,99,0C0, a figure which would have been much lower bat 
for the remirsion of our provincial contribntiqn in 1922-28, In 1921-22 enpeiulf- 
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tore exceeded income by Bs, 1,70, 5B, 000, in the following years, thanks to taxation, 
xetrenclimeut and the relief from our payment to the Central Goveiuineut, income 
exceeded expinditure, but we shou d still have had a deticit, had we liot secured 
this temporary relief. ' 

The Current Year 

J'he budget provided for receipts amounting to Us. 10,20,18,000, and an exi>eii- 
ditui-e of Bs. 10,14,66,000. In the supp’ementary estimates of Jay and August last, 
tbcic was added a sum of Bs. 10,05,000 to the expenditui« total, bringing the t^uai 
-expemliturc rstiraate to Bs. 10,24,70,000 an<l the margin between income and 
expenditniT! to a delicit of about Bs. 4>half lakhs. 'I'hts representeil rcaiiy a drawai 

oui' ba'aiices and did not affect the position as regards rccuning leccifits and 
charges. 

As to Recripts they have on the whole b:*en satisfactory. The Stamp Rtvenua 
liBb not a together realised our exfiectations. 1 did not last year see the return t.rt 
a norma) condition of affairs in the economic wor d but with some indications of 
lieiter trade anil industry which hotl then appeared, 1 had hoped that some improve- 
ment woud restt't. That improvement has materialised but not to the extent 1 
anticipated, and instead of the extK*cted Us. a,86,00,0o0 we must b? content, I atn 
afraid, with Us. a, 2U, 00, 000— a reduction of Bs. 15,00,000 m our estimate. The reMaeipis 
from other soutcch have been, however, better and on the who'e we have more than 
secured our Obtlnmte lor the year. Excise revenue has been coming lu well with the 
improvements in admiiiistiation, and from this source we anticipate lit, 2,10,00,000, 
as against the budget tigui-e of Us. 2,06,00,000. The amusement tax, which now 
appears under a separate heatl in the budget, “ IX A.— Scheduleil Taxes," will give 
us a few lakhs more tlian we estimate*!. With a few sma'l variations under otlir*r 
hcails and an adjustmi'ui as between lirigatiou and Pub ic Health, our revenues on 
the who c ior .’the year will be about Bs. 2 and (|uarter lakhs above our original 
estimate. 

Betrenchment and its Kffccts 

Expandituie.— The tcouumies effected in 1022-23 natura'ly had a bearing on 
the disbursement of th(‘ current year; and further I'etrcnchments that have been 
mode in consctiuencc of the reconimen^iions of the Betrenchment Committee have 
he'pcd materia y lo r<‘duce oxpeiuliture. rndcr severa' beads, the exiicnditure on 
the pay of officers is likely to fall far short of (he estimate. With the new time- 
soales of {Miy, the adiustmeni of arrears and nj forth it has been a difficu t matter 
to get down to ehtimates with any accuracy. It has been largely a matter of 
guess-work, which we hope in future to put on a more accurate basis. There has 
a'so been a simi ar (Pfficu'ty m estimating the expenditure on the i>ay of cstab'ish- 
mcrtl. I’hese facts account tor the estimated tUop m expenditure uiuler ‘ Genera' 
Administration of Justice and Kducation’. Betrenchment had a large say in the 
haviiigi^ of about Bs. 2 lakhs each under ‘Agriculture and Pubic Hea'th', but no- 
where has economy so maiiifeHted itself as under police, where expenditure is as 
much us about Bs. 12 lakhs bc'ovv the estimate. Bcclaotions of the force in 
aoooj'danoe with the recommendations of the Betrenchment CommiUee, an undue 
proport.ion df vacancies in the cadre, and measures of economy in allowances and 
coniingenciett,\ economy which seems to have been iiressed to the detriment of r,h« 
ailminietTationVall combine*! to reduce expenditure. 1 do not propose to go into 
all the detadls-^hey are set out in the explana'ions under the various heads— ‘but 
the net result is a diminution of expenditure by about Bs. 88 lakhs as compaied 
with the total of the original and supplementary estimates. The total expenditure 
we now estimate at Bs. 3,36,78,000 or Bs. 36 lakhs less than our revenue. This 
is expenditure on the revenue account so-cly. Bringing into account loan operatioiib, 
in remrd lo which I may observe that with good agricu toral conditions not inuiu 
t]^n Bs. 6,80,000 ai'e likely to be required in the shape of loans as against the 
fstimate of Bs. 1 1,34,000, the total working of the year as now estimated is an 
Opening balance of Bs. 30,V2,000, Beceipts Bs, 10,86,84,000, Expenditure Bs. 10,06,03,000 
and a elosing balance of Bs. 1,21,72,000. 

The Kext Year : A Surplus Budget 

With a considerable surplus in 1322-2B, further large anticipated surp us in the 
current year ahd the measures of retrenchment that have been effected, this Council 
will perhaps conclude that the budget for 1U34-26 must be a surplus bbje. And 
they might also be of the opinion that with the large amount at our credit in the 
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balances, there is surely a possibility of doing something in the way of tlevclop- 
ment, and that Oovernmenc, and particularly the Mnunters, can now hardly 
plead that the ftnancial position is such as to prevent any progrentS, If members 
have gatltered such an impression from what 1 have already sakl, let me hasten 
to tell them that th* budget for lil24-2o is not a deficit one and that we have 
made provision for expenditure which will consume a large amount from our 
balances. Let me proceed lo tlic examination of the budget as I now present it. 

i estimate our revenue for next year at Ks. 10,32,28,000 while the provision 
for expenditure is Us. 10,31,73,000, i. c., our expenditure fads just short of our 
income. The margin is not great, but it is the result of our making provision 
for new schemes to the extent of Us 35,83,000, As we have a Jarge snm in 
our balances, we feel ]ustiticMl in embarking on new schemes —chiefiy of a iioii- 

i-ecurring character, (the i-eason for this 1 shall exp aiii after) schemes which are 

argent and important in administration and for ilevelopment and progress. We 
have ali'eady ear-marked Us. H8 lakhs of our balanc'iis for this purpose, to be spent 
in the next and following years, and the Us. 36 laklts in the budget i-epresents the 
nrst instalment of this expenditure, it is the adilition of this sum to the nonnal 
<^xpenditurc of a<lmlnistration which accounts for tiic fact that we nro going to 
spend ill 1324-26 practically all uur income. 

Ueceiptb. 

Ueforc iiulicating the character and the schemes in contemplation, let me first 
refer briefly to the estimat-e of receipts for the year 1924.'J6. There aiv even bt^ller 
indications of improved trade tliau there wei-e at this time hist year, but ii Is even 
now promaiuTc to be too sanginne and 1 liesitate therefore ti; predict any great 
improvement in our stamp revenues. 1 may possib'y be erring too much on the 

movlcratc side in fixing the receipts from this source at a lower figure than that 

which J liad budget for the current yror, bui, under present ooodidoiis, I 
think an increase of Us. 10 lakhs over the revised estimate is perhaps as mneh as 
can be justified, and the figure of Us. 330 lakhs lias therefore been adopted. 
I'lider Jjaiui Uevenue, in the absence of Hoods and eye ones during the current 
year, we expect a return to more normal conditions in the collections from 
Government Kstates, ami with increased recoyenes from settlement opeiations, ttie 
total Land Uevenue reoeijits should increase. Excise shou tl, under present couditious 
and with the improved means of administration, still further increase, and w*i 
anticipate a further increase of six lakhs under this head. The increase uiulcj’ 
these three heads, which are our mam sources of income, account principally tor 
our anticipation ot a total increase of Us. 10 'akhs m revenue next year over that 
of the current yeai'. 

Expend itui'e. 

Turning to expenditure, we have budgeted fur an estimate ol Us. 46,01,000 over 
the I’evised estimate for the current year. This includes provisions for onlinaiy 
ilevelopment and for the completion of schemes already initiated, as well as for 
the new expenditure to which 1 have a’reoily rcfeired. The detai's arc set out 
in the explanation of the variations attached to the financial statement, but it will 
facilitate consideration of the budget if 1 refer briefly lo the various new featui'es 
and schemes an<l to the more important variations. In the exp auations of the 
finanoial statement, these items are mixed up with minor derails of deviations and 
mollifications in the existing expenditure and they may be better undei-stood it 
detached from these detai s. J will take up the various major Jicads in order, but. 
as the head ‘Civil Works’ covers items which mu tJie concern of a'l departments, 
] propose to mention under the departmental Lead that portion of the Civi> Works 
Budget which appertains lo the particular department, c. g , I shall refer to Ponce 
buildings not. under (.hvil Works but under Police. 

Bevenue Department Expenditure. 

Un<ier ‘Jjand Revenue' there is little variation caPine for mention, except under 
Sui'vey and Bvttiement. Here there is a considerable increase in expenditure which 
Is fully exp'aineil in the financial statement. The only item of im[)wtance <*a'ling 
for mention is a provision of Us. 2 lakhs for settlement opeiatioas in the (Dhita- 
gong district. It is imperative that this work be startecl this next cold weather, 
HO that a new settlement may be rtmly before the present settlement oomes to an 
end, The Forest Department has suffered from want of funds in the pasi few 
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yfVkTV, and develupment, which ie xemaneradve, has been greatly retarded. A few 
schemes of secming'y little importance in themselves and no great cost, but of 
great va'uu in the return they will afford, have been provided for. They hre 
measures for the better woi-king of the forests and timber extraction. The increased 
expenditare in lit24-25 should prove very Kmnneratlvs and pay for itself In a 
very short time. We have provided under Registration money for record-room 
raoks, etc., and under the Civil Works head for two Sub-Registrarb' offleess in the 
S4 Parganas district. The Irrigation charges include the clearance of the Boadighi, 
Ganga Khali and Joygopal Ehals, provision for the Dnm Dum Brhlge and the 
Kaorapukur Khal and the Government share of the coet of the Bidyadhari river 
opfrationf*. The Bidyadhari is very largely a question for the Corporation of Calcutta, 
the drainage of which is affected by the deterioration of the river, bnt the interests 
of the neighVouring country and subuiban municipalitk's are a'so of importance 
and foi' that reason Government has agreed to co-operate with the Corporation in 
the scheme and share in the expenditure. The dredging of the Lower Kumar 
Uiver at the entrance of the Madaripur Bhil route has a so been provided for, in 
addition lo the necessary charges for the maintenance of irrigation, navigation and 
embankment works. 

General Administration, 

Coming to Geneial Administration a perusal of the financial statement will show 
that only a small increabe in expenditure over the revised estimate has been allowed. 
The inci ease in the provibion for the Administration of Justice is due merely to normal 
causes, inciemeuTH of pay, and provibion for the admiuibtration of the Workmen’s 
rompensation Act which comes into foicc on Ist July, 1924. The wants of the Judicial 
Department in the matter ot buildings have not, however, been over ookeil, and under 
Civil Works u provision of about Us. 2 lakhs has been made for the expenditure lu 
1924-25 to acquire land for newr Civil Court buildings at Beiampoie and to conbtruct 
dnuVe munsifi at Chikandi and Oopa'ganj and a quadruple munsifi at Pirojpur. 

Police. 

Ah I lave expahud, there has been a considcrab'e redaction in the expenditure 
on the Police during the current year due to economies consequent on retrenchment, to 
vacancies in ihe cadies .left uniilled, and to an undue proportion of offlceia and men 
being on leave. We have had to provide for the usual increments of pay and for 
improved leciuitment to hll vacancies, but wc cannot contemplate so great a measure of 
economy as has b< cn exerciseil in the matter of allowances and contingencies during 
the present year. There has been undue curtailment in this direction and the efficiency 
of the fnice has buffeml in the absence of cffictive supervision. We have therefore 
had to a' ow for increased supervision charges under Fomc of these heads. We have 
luided, too, a provis on of one lakh of lupees for the supp'y of iron cots and mosquito nets. 
These lai iocs items have increased the pi ovision under this head, but the total provision 
is less thou that which the Council passed for the current year. 

The Civil Woiks budget further piovidos for the three new police sohemes—tho 
sanilary impiuvemenl of ibe police lines at Burdwan, the construction of a new seotion- 
louse at Ealigbat, in connection with the opmatious of the Ca cutta Corporation in the 
iieighboarhuo<l of the Kalighat temple, and a new' section-house at Bhowanipur to replace 
the buildings taken over by the Calcutta Improvement Timt in connection with their 
openations m that loca ity. 

Port and Pilotage, 

The Toi'ts and Pilotage budget shows a large increase. This has followed on our 
acceptance of the recommendation of the Ketrenchmeut Committee in favour of a 
system of pooling Government launches. All these launches, with the exception Of 
the River 1 olicc and the Calcutta Port Police launches, have been taken under the 
miministiation of the Marine Department, and the provls'on forn^eep, repairs, etc., 
of thise launch! H has been consolidated under the main head of Forts and Pilctage 
and 'excluded from the departmental budget uiuler which they have hitherto 
appeared. The inci-eascd provinon under this head is therefore accompanied by 
coTtespnnding deductions under the departmental heads. This increase tends to economy 
ami we hope that after a year or two this protis'OQ may be even U'ss than that which 
we have mmie fbr 1924—26. 

Bo far the heads with which I have been dealing, with tbc exception of Registration, 
ai pertain to Oic Rescrvetl side of Onverumi-nt', 
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IraoBilerred Department. 

I now come to the Tranelerred side and 1 have no doabt Uon*ble Membsn will be 
keenly Interested in knowing wbat provision we have made to meet the wants of what 
are c^u oalled the nation-bailding departments whose activities have been so far cirenm- 
scrlbed by our financial difficulties. 

Education. 

The expenditure on Education has increased steadily. From Bs. 1,07,69,000 
in 19 J 0-21 it has risen to Us. 1,24,21,000 in the current year, Next year the provision 
is Bs. 1,22,36,000. This is somewhat leas than that of the current year ami the deci’ease 
IB -the resu't of two factors the non-rep :tition of the grant of Bs. 3 lakhs to the 

Calcutta Univeisity during the current year ; the other retrenchment effected in 
Government secondary and primai'y schools. With these exceptions, the provision for 
1924-26 18 in almost every minor head in excess oE that of the currcMit year. From 
OUT Burpluses wc have made gi-ants on the reserved side of th'i budget to tit. ticho'astica’s 
School, to the La Mariiniere School and the Dow UiLl GiVi’s School, wlii e under Civil 
Works we have provided for a new building fo.‘ the DarjjcLing High Sclioo', for minor 
works at the Victoria Boys’ School and Dow Hill Girls’ Schoo' ai Kurseong, .-lutl a new 
lioarding house attacheil to the school at Bangamati in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

On the Tiansferrcd side, we have made provision for a capital grant to the Diocesan 
College, for the duplication of classes in the Ashanu'iah tichool of Engineering, and for 
a playing field for the same school. Under the Civil Works head, money had been aliottol 
for new Guru traning schools ol an improved type— on the completion of which 
many of the cxiating unsatisfactory sohoo.s will bj abo isheil— and for ailditional 
accommodation for the Uajshabi College. The scheme for the cBtab’ishmeiit of the 
David Hare Training College at BaMyganj will be prococMled with and the Muham- 
madan members of the Louncil will doubtless be glad to hear that in the coming 
year the establishment of the Muhammadan Artb College will put in hand. 

Medical shows increased expenditui'c. One of the mam items of interest under 
this head is the Mymensingb Medical Bchoo', anti we have made provision so that 
this school may be opened on the Ist July next. For the extension of medical 
relief to rural ai'eas a sum of Bs, 1,15,000 has been inc uded. This is a lakh over 
the sum which has been made availab e in the last two ycar^ for this purpose. In 
the Civil Works budget provision has been made fo: impi-ovements m the Dacuib 
Mitford Hospital and for the construction of nurnes’ tjuarters in the Pi-esidcncy 
General Hospital. 

Public Health. 

Public Health has a'so shared in the distribution of the availab'c resources. 
It is intended to make grants to the Berhampore, Midnapore and Suri municipa- 
lities to enable them to improve their water-supply', whS e a sum of Its. 60,000 — 
which will be recurring— has been al'otteci towards bcUomis for improvenunt in 
rural water supplies. A further item of a rccurrifig character is that of Bs 25,000 
for maternity and chi'd-welfare work. A special provision of Bs, 26,000 has h-icn 
made for vaccination work in view of the possibility of an outbreak of Small-pox 
next cold weather and Bs. 83.090 has been budgeted for the sinking of tube wells. 
Half a lakh of rupees has been inc ud'xl for anti-ma'arial measures and a similar 
sum for an anti-kal^-azar campaign and sixteen tbousauil rupees for anti clio era 
work, while the provision for quiuine grants to local bodies has b3en increased 
from Ka. 60,000 to Bs. 1,20,000. 

The adoption of certain of the rccommemlatious of the retrenchment Committee 
in regard to agdculture account for the reduced expeailitare under this head, but 
there Is provision under Civil Works for farther deve'opment. Two now district 
farms, one at Malnaguri in the Ja'paiguri district and one at Dinajpur, and a 
veterinary hospital at Dacca, constitute the main schcmis of the Agriculture 
Department for the next year. 

In the IndobtricB Depaitment tliere arc two new schemes : , the erection of a 
small^ demonstration factory in the Bieiampur Weaving Institute, and the construc- 
tion "of a permanent building for the Survey School at Maiuamati m the Tippera 
district. 

Civil Works. 

Under Civil Works, the only scheme peculiar to the Public Works penartmeut 
is the construction of a bridge over the Balasun Biver on the Matigara Naxa-bari 
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Koatt. Since 1 adrlresBetl the Council iaei yeai', we have completrd the rctitoval of 
our l^esB f]Om Writei'b' Building to Chc^la, and the PreBB is now in iuil working order. 
K any member dt sire to Bee an up-to date PresB of the finest type, he will be welcome 
by the Superintendent and shown round. 

The matter which we now have under consideialion is the shifting of the Book Depot 
to, the Press. Meanwhile the Controller of Printing and Stationery, Government of India 
is overhauling the whole proceed urc and system in the Stationery Office and we arc 
awaiting developments before pushing on with our propostd echtmc of separation. But 
even as it is, our Stationery and Printing budget showB a decrease in ]^21*26 as com- 
pared with that of the curi'cnt year. 

By the move of our PrcBB to Chet.a, a lot of space has been set free for oui- offices 
in Writeres’ Buildings and offices which have hitherto been occupying rented buildings, 
aie now accommodate in Writers’ Buildings. By this move we expect to save an annual 
charge of about Ks, 75,000. 

New Scheme 

Such is a brief cutliue of the proposed new echemet and of some of the more noticeable 
variations in the budget bb compared with the curent year. This new expenditure amounts, 
as I have taid, to Bs. 35,89,000, and we ha-vc managed to include this in the budget 
without the neccBsiiy of drawing on our talances. By this new exptndilure, we are 
committed, however, to drawing on our balances in the future, since many of the schemes 
will only be begun in the coming year and furtbei- expenditure will be neceBeary on them 
in future years. As I have already mentioned, wc have embarked on a progiamme of ' 
new works CBiimated to cost Bb. 88 lakhs, eo that about 60 lakhs or about half our 
surplus balances will be required for exiKnditnre in later year, That we have been 
able 10 incu]' this exprnditure without drawing on our baianccB next year is due 

to two causeB ; firstly, the improvement in our revenues ; and, Becondly, reeluction 

in expenditure. 1 have already Bhown how our revenues are increasing. The excise 
levenue ib increasing and wc are securing, though gradually, the benefit of our 
new taxation, hcaviig out of account loan and capital traneactions, our revenue 
which was Us. 8, 94, t*], COO in 1!'21-*'2, and Bs. 9,86,89,000 in 1922-28, is estimated 

to be Bh. 10,22 01,(00 ill the current year and Bs. 10,32,28,000 in 1924-26. Of 

the differcicc between the figures of 1921-22 and 1924-26, Bs, 56 Lakhs represents 
the ■ inoreaee in our. stamp revenues and Bs. 82 lakhs the receipts from the 
Amuetments Tax. It is not easy to compare the progress of expenditure as the 
figures arc cenip icatcd by adjustments as between capital and revenue, Thus thcie 
was a jajge expenditure in 1921-22 on dredgers which' was subsequently adiubtcH 
to capita], while there was an adjustment as regards income-tax and there was (i 
course the contribution to Central Bevenues. In 1122-2.8, the expenditure amounted 
to Bs. 9, 69, (14, 0(0 but this again included a large adjustment as between Capital 
and Bev(nu(-, by which the revenue expenditure received a large credit from the 
capital aicfitiut. It will be (ten, however, -fiom a comparison of the revised estimates 
of the cuirent year wiih those of 1922-23— leaving aside the Inigatitn beads in 
which these adjubiments have been made— that there has ban during the current 
year a general increase in expenditure. Education is a noticeable exception. This 
indicates to what extent retrenchment has been made, I do not propose to deal 
now w ith the itcomjnehdations of the Betrenchment Commit lee. The decisions of 
Goveinmeiit en the so i tcommcinlatiunB weie placed before the Council, and I propose 
10 place in a few days before the Council an up-to-date statement of these decisions. 
It is difficult however, to refer to any particular head and say how' muoh reprcBcnts 
actual leticnchment in the current or even in the coming year. The difficulty 
aribCs from the fact that letreuchm^ts could not be given effect to all at once— 
in many cases it will take time to give full effect to the recommendations, i^iti- 
cularly in the case of establishments. 
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On F^biuary I9(h. the Council met to dioouae non^offloial reaolutioDf. 

Dr. H. W. B. MORENO moved that the Calcutta Rent Amendment Bill 
1924« to prolong the old Aet, be referred to a Select Committee. This wae 
intended to perpetuate the benefit which tenants enjoyed under the 
last Rent Act passed for d years which was shortly to expire. He remarked 
that it affected Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians alike. He understood 
that among his Swaiajist and Nationalist friends the intention was 
that if the scope of the Bill was reduced so as to include only rents 
fiom Rs. 300 or Rs. 2B0 or 200 downwards, they would have no 
senous objection to the Bill. 

Mr. H. Burton, Mr. C. Forester and others strongly supported the motion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. FAZLUL HUQ sympathised with the difficulties of 
the tenants. The Oovemnieiit were aware that there bad been suffi- 
cient activity on the pait of landlords to build houses which would go 
a great deal towards the solution of the problem. Besides the Com- 
mittee which had already repoi-ted, other Committees would be appointed 
to deal with the problem and in the end the problem would be solved. 
In the meantime the law of supply and demand should at^iust itself. 
In the circumstances the Government did not think that the mere 
continuation of the existing Act on the lines suggested would very 
much serve the purpose in view. Therefore Government felt constrained 
to oppose the motion. 

Babu Sailuja Nath Rai Ghowdhury moved as an amendment to 
add five more names moved by Dr. Moreno for the Select Committee. 

Dr. Moreno accepted the amendment which was carried. 

The motion was declared carried against the Govt. A division was 
demanded, the result showing that 90 voted for and 25 against the 
motion. 

Abolition of the post of D. P. I. 

Baba J. N. BASU moved : " This Council recommends to the 

Government that the post of the Director of Public Instruction, 

Bengs], he not filled on the post becoming vacant by reason of Mr. 
Hornell's retii'ement or depaiture on leave.’' 

Mr. Fazlul Haq, the Education Minister, in opposing the motion said 
that the post had already been filled up. Mr. N. C. Chunder, Dr. B. C. Roy 
and Monl. Nurul Hnq suppoited the motion, while the European members 
opposed it. The motion on a division was declared carri^, 70 voting 
for and 50 against. Govt, h^ing agsdn defeated. 

The Meston Award. 

Babu S. N. ROY moved that the proper authorities he ap- 
proached with a view to the readjustment of the financial relatione 

between the Central Government and this Government on a proper 
ai.d equitable basis. He referred to the Hon. Mr. Boland’s remarks 
ill this connection in introducing the Budget, and said that since 1920 
they had been fighting against the Mestmi award. The attempts of the Govt, 
of Bengal to see jiiatioe done to it had no doubt met with some consideration. 
That was, however, temporary. The result of the Meston award, as 
modified by the Joint Parliamentary Committee, had been that Bengal 
with an inoome of over. 30 crorea had got only about 10 croiea tp 
itself while a minor province like Befaar had a good surplus to earty on 
Cl 
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improvemeote in the Traneferred Departments. It wasj therefore, neces' 
eary that they should agitate till justice Mvas done to Bengal. 

Hon’. Mr. J, DONALD said that the attitude of Government 
towards this question was well-known. They had been fightini; the Meston 
settlement ever since it came into being and they were going to 
tight it until justice is done to Bengal. It was only by temporary 
i-elief from their contribution that they had been able to keep their 

beads above water. Year alter next they would have to pay their 

contribution of 63 lakhs and unless this settlement was revised they 
would not be able to progress. Kven then the taxation they imposed 

three years ago would all be swallowed up in paying their contribu- 

tion. It was never intended that their taxation should be merely to 
make up the ditferenoe between their revenue and expenditure. It was 
intended and hoped that this taxation should be for development and 
progress. He had under preparation a note on the subject and as 
soon as it was printed he would be able to put all members in 
possession of the history of this question. He had much pleasure in 
accepting the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Amendment of Devolution Rules 

Dr. PRAMATHA NATH BANER-JEE moved that "early stops l)e taken 
to move the proper authorities to amend Rule 6 and Schedule 1 1 of the 
Devolution Rules so as to include, in the list of Provincial subiecta 
for Transfer in Bengal, all subjects except Ijind Revenue Administra- 
tion, European and Anglo-Indian Education and I^ocal Fund Audit." 

Dr« BANERJEE said that the essential feature of the administrative 
system which had been established by the Reforms Act was that the Gov- 
ernment was divided into two halves and these two halves were responsible to 
two different sets of authorities, one half being responsible to the Governor- 
General in Council, the Secretary of State in Council, the British Parliament 
lind ultimately to the British people, and the other half tnrough the local 
legislature to the local electorate. It was this hybrid character of the 
constitution that was answerable for many defects and anomalies. One 
of the seiious defects of diai-ohy was that there was no unity of pui- 
pose in the Executive and this defect led on to ariothar anomaly, namely, 
want of harmony, for how could there be harmony in a system in which 
the two halves pulled in different directions and where there was conflict 
of aims and ideas and violent clash of principles t Diarchy or dualism 
was an artificial system, a system which was not to be found anywhere 
else in the world, a system unknown to history and it was this artificiid 
ohataoter of the system which oi'cated a situation that was at once 
full of complexities and difliculties. Ministers in diarchy were in the 
very outset of their career placed on the horns of a dilemma. Were 
they to discharge their duties according to the dictates of their conscience 
and interest of the country or follow the lines of least resistance f If 
they ohose the former alternative, that would conduce to neither welfare nor 
peace, If - on the other hand they preferred the other alternative, 
they would fail in their stewardship and were liable to be dismissed^ 
by their masters at the earliest opportunity. The plight of the Ute 
Ministers was an example to the point. 
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The Goyernment of a province was one and indissoluble, the differen t 
parts being olosely interrelated. Under th^ present system they had a 
^vision into water-tight oompaiiiments and the division was so illogical that 
one failed to understand the motive of this division. Neither the 
members of the Executive Council nor the Ministers found themselves 
strong enough to adopt a bold line of policy. In Bengal, it was 
stated, that an attempt had been made to work diarchy as a united 
system but with what measure of success they all knew. The fault lay 
in the system and the only way to remove it was to change it. 

Another defect of the present constitution was that it hampered 
the growth of a sense of responsibility. The powers of the Tiegislative 
Councils had been circumscribed in various ways with the obioct of 
safeguarding the interest of the reserved subiects. There was even less 
scope for a sense of responsibility being developed in the Ministers. 
The position of the Ministers under the present ciroumstanoes was unenvi- 
able. They were neither of the people nor of the Government. They 
were to look both ways and as a result they were distinisted by the 
Government a/id looked upon with suspicion by the people. 

Diarchy — Its Demoralising ElTect. 

The worst effect of the present system was that it ended to demoralise 
the public life of the country. It might happen that the Ministers who did 
not enjoy the confldenGe of the Council might seek to maintain themselves in 
office by the undue exercise of patronage by pampering to the prejudices of 
the reactionary element of the Council. Responsible Government under 
such circumstanceB became a Government by intrigue. In this connection 
Dr. Banerioe referred to the experiences of Mr. Madhusudhan Das in Bihar 
and Orissa, Mr. Chintamoui in the U. P. and Dr. Faranjpye in Bombay. 

Proceeding Dr. Baiierjea said that when the Reforms Scheme was in 
the Legislative anvil, it was condemned by the Congre s but the Moderates 
pledged themselves to support it and in order to do it they broke 
away from the Congress. And what was the opinion of these gentlemen 
after three years of experience ? The Right Hon’ble Mr. Srinivas Sastri 
and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru condemned the system of diarchy as only pro- 
ductive of friction. The cry that diarchy was uuworkahlo came not only 
from a particular quaiter but from all quarters. 'Lho question was what 
would be the substitute. Some suggested return to the old order of 
things, and if he were given the choice of evils, he would prefer honest 
autocracy and pure and unalloyed bureaucracy to the present system. 

But India bad already started on the road to Swaraj and it was 
not possible for the Government to stem the tide of Indian nationalism. 
They must go forward. In other woiris diarchy must give place to a more 
advanced system. How was this to be done ? By a revision of the Act of 
1919 . It was provided in the Act that the Devolution Rules could bo 
altered by the Governor-General-in-Council with the consent of the Sec- 
retary of State. What he wanted was the amendment or amplifioation 
of the Sohedulov He wanted the ti'ansference of all provincial subjects to 
the Ministers excepting the three mentioned , in the Resolution. 

Police— An Engine of Oppression 

The most important subjects being Police, Administration of Justior^ 
Prison and Prisoner, Control of Newspaper, Development of Induitrinl 
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matters etc. These subjects were intimately connected with the people. 
Indian public {teneraJly regarded the police as an instrument in the 
hands of the GovernineDt to oppress the people. This ^iew might be 
right or wrongj but the feeling was there. It would be only when 
the depai-tmeiit of police was made over to the Minieters that the distrust 
would cease and the antagonism between the police and people would disap- 
pear. If this resolution was accepted and given effect to, the Executive 
Council might be entirely dispensed with. The Government would no 
longer be divided into two halves and the Ministers would be less 
hampered in their work. They would feel the responsibility of their 
position and there would be little scope on the part of the Governor 
to exercise the power of certification. Without the Executive Councillors 
the Governor would become a real constitutionej ruler. 

The House then adjourned till the next day. 

Next day, FEBHUABY 20TH, on the Council reassembling, the 
discussion on Dr. Pramathanath Bineijee's motion was resumed. 

Babu AKHIL CHUNDER DUTT who wanted to move an amend- 
ment did not do so on second consideration. He said that although he 
suppoited the resolution he did not do so with much pleasure because 
it fell far shoit of the demand of the nation. Only the other day 
they passed a resolution in the Legislative Assembly wUch showed that 
they wanted Swaraj, absolute autonomy or complete responsible govern- 
ment. That resolutipn was supported by Swarajists, Independents, Nation- 
alists and Moderates. This showed that the nation wanted a change of 
the constitution. This resolution proposed to proceed very slowly within 
the A(,t. There was, said the speaker, much difference in the demand 
formulated in the Assembly and that made by Dr. Baneijee. In 
the Assembly they wanted a change in the Act, hut here they wanted 
a change in the Rule. He wanted to move an runendment, otherwise 
they would be misconstrued by others. He^ did not know why Dr. 
Baneijee selected 49 subjects and not 52 . It was doubtful whether, 
under the existing Act, all the subjects could be transfeiTed or not. 
Ah it was not free from doubt he supported Dr. Baneriee’s resolution. 

Continuing Mr. Dutt said that there had been confidence in the 
Miiiislers with a vengeance. So far as Government was concerned the 
Ministers had co-operated. It was only proper that some more depart- 
ments should bo given to the Ministers. If, on the other hand, the 
Government had no confidence in the Ministers, the way open to them 
was to Buppoit the vote of no-confidence. It was natural for Govern- 
ment to object to parting with powers. It was equally painful for the 
Indians to pait with their powers. 

Khan Bahadur M. MASHARRAF HOSSAIN, in opposing the motion, 
referred to some appointmen|» given to the Hindus by the Hon. Sir 
Abdur Rahim. The Khan Bahadur then made some insipid remarks as 
to the resolution being inspired by personEil and racial feeling. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that he could not help feeling that the 
hon. member was reading out paits of his speech intended for another 
resolution ! 

Khan Bahadur* Maulvi CHAINUDDIN could not very well praise the 
wisdom of 'Dr. Baneijee in moving the resolution. Diarchy could 
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neither be ended or tnended without altering the Act Or the rules 
made thereunder and that could only be done by the Secretary of 
State and the British Parliament. 

Mr. A. C. BANEBJEK in supporting the resolution remarked that 
it was their inalienable right to govern themselves in all depaiteents. 

Messrs. Debiprosad Ehaitan> S. N. Hoy, Nural Huq Chowdhury & 
Bai Harendia Nath Chowdhury then further supported the motion 
after which 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON on behalf of Govt, rose to oppose it. 
He made a long tirade on mles under the Heforms Act which Gov- 
ernment had done their best to put into action but the Service men 
who had done so much for them had not got that trust in that 
Council which would enable them to face the change contemplated in 
the resolution ! If given etfect to, it would mean complete dislocation 
of the Govt, and, he asked, was the country united ? Were they trained 
enough to shoulder self-government immediately 1 Would not there be 
a tyrannical oligarchy or autocracy ? And so on. 

The Voting 

Eventually the motion was put to the vote and on a division 

declared carried, 71 voting for and 49 against it. 

THE NO-CONFIDENCE MOTION. 

Great interest was created in the Bengal Council on the 20th 

February when what was in effect a “ No-Confidence” motion on the 

Ministers was discussed. It should bo remembered that notice was 
given of such a resolution but it was ruled out of order by the 

President in his communique of the 18th (see p. 39S). But the 

opposition did not leave it there and on the Council reassembling 011 
the 20tk — 

Kumar SHIBSEKHAKESWAK HOY rose and said: I move for the 
adiournment of the business of the Council for the purpose of discussion 
of a definite matter of public imporiance, namely, the recent action of 

the Ministeis ss evinced by their disagreement with 76 members of the 

Council in the matter of the resolution passed by the Council in January 
25, 1924, regarding the release of political prisoners detained under 
Regulation III of 1818. 

The PRESIDENT observed that be had given his written consent 
to the motion for the adjournment of the House and His Excellency was 
pleased to give his consent to it. But they must have the consent of the 
House. Ihe President then asked the members who were in favour of the 
motion to stand. After counting the number of those standing on one 
side of the House the Preeideut said thet iihe requisite number of members 
having risen the motion was carried and he fixed 5 o'clock for the 
discussion of the motion. 

The Ministerialists tried to exploit this affair by rousing Hindu- 
Muslim communal antagonism as in the Punjab. Shortly before the 
Council began its proceedings, a number of Mahomedan boys ^ came in a 
procession at the Town Hall with placards containing warning to the 
Mahomedan members not to run the risk of falling in with the endeavours 
61(a) 
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of eome of the Himlu membei's of the Ccniiioil to break the Milnfetry 
oomposed of Mahomedao gentlemen. During the oouiee of the prooeedinge 
a large number of leaflets containing a similar appeal was freely distributed 
amongst the Mahomedan members asking them "to save the Mahomedan 
Ministry and not to be wiled away by the camouflage and guise of their 
bitterest enemies.” At the same time there was going on a vigorous canvassing 
in the lobby in which a Mahomedan gentleman said to be a high Govt. 
OflBcial took a prominent part. Kumar Shibsekbareswar launched bis motion 
in a more or less apparently tranquil atmosphere and a lively and interest- 
ing debate followed, in the House sitting on adjournment at 5 P. if., after 
Mr. Banerji’s resolution had been disposed of, in which the Oppositionists 
had the greatest part to play. The Hon’ble Mr. A. K, Ohuznavi» 
the first Minister to speak, questioned the fairness of such a resolution 
when they had not been yet given the chance of winning the confidence 
of the members but was met with a prompt retort from Mr. J. M. Sen 
Gupta. The Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan believed that underneath 
the resolution was the beginning of a programme of obstruction of every- 
thing, but this too was met by cries of "no no, absolutely false, etc.’* Then 
came the turn of the Hori’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq who showed a great deal 
of fight and was heckled at every sentence by Swarajists and Indepen- 
dents alike and had to sit before he could finish. The Hon ble Minister 
boasted of his courage of conviction in opposing the resolutions regarding 
the release of political prisoners and repe^ of repressive laws and was 
only greeted with cries of ^shame, shame' in return. He questioned 

the representative character of the Swarajists because he thought the 
Congress was not at their back and because he felt that Syrandists 
had abandoned Non-co-operation. 

Kumar SHIB SHEKHABESWAE ROY said that it was positively pain- 
ful to him when he felt called upon to condemn those for whom personally 
he cherished the warmest friendship and from whom, in view of their 
past achievements, their countrymen were expecting so much. And it 

was still more sad that the very first public performance of tbe honour- 
able Ministers should have left them discredited before those in the 
Council whose confidence they were enjoined to have, and the fate of 
one of them at the recent polls (referring to Mr. S. N. Mallick, Minister, 
defeated at a bye-election) sufficiently declared the feelings of their 
countrymen. He then referred to the Royal Instrument of Instruotions whioh 
required the Governor to encourage the ^bit of joint deliberatioii so 

that the knowledge of the Ministen a* to the wishes of the people 

might be at the disposal of the Executive Counoillops, and whioh farter 
r^uirsd that in consideriDg the Ministers' advice due regard should be 
paid to their relations with the Legislative Council and to the wishes 
of ^ tbe people as expressed by their representatiyes therein. By tbe 
attitude of the Government during the discussion on tbe release of 
Regulation III prisoners, it was clear that the Govemment had arrived 
at a distinct ootiolasion after a joint deliberation. In tbe circumstauoea 
they must either eonelude that his Excellency's Ministers’ advice had 
not been followed or that they had agreed ta Isle with the reserved 
half of the Govemawnt, and, in the latter event, had either failed in 
expi-easing or, were wnmg in expressing the wishes of the people. The 
lest surmise was proved oornot end bsoame a oertainty in tbe attitude 
of the two Miniaten present who openly walked into the “Nay" lobby 
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with only five Indian elected members to keep them oompany* while 
the rest, namely 76 voted the other way. 

In the circumstances, how could they with any or least semblance 
of reason, aspire to do their primary duty, namely, to express the 
wishes of the people ) Continuing, the mover said that just as the ordinary 
members in the Council had no right to their individual oonsoience, but 
must enthrone the wishes of their electors in its stead, so the Ministers 
could not have any individual will but must bow down to the wishes of the 
majority of the members, and if they did not, the members could no 
longer have any oonfidenoe in them. To them the Ministers stood dis- 
missed and discredited, stick though they might during his Excellency's 
pleasure, if to his Excellency it did not appear as a negation of all 
responsible Government. 

The Hon. Mr. GHUZNAVI in the course of a lengthy speech said 
We have been entrusted with the administration of ceHaiii Transferred 
Subjects. We have scarcely have time to unfold our policy, much less 
to show by working out that policy whether we are able to discharge 
our duties to the satisfaction of the House when without a hearing, 
without a trial, it Is proposed that a vote of censure should be passed 
on us. Or is it because suspioion lurks in the minds of my friend 
opposite that we do not share thoir views as regards the attainment 

of ‘ Swaraj ’ 1 Speaking for myself I can say that I yield to none in 

my desire to see my oountry occupy her rightful place in the Valhalla 
of Nations. The only difference is the methods we are pursuing to 
achieve that end. It seems to me at present that three m3thods are 
being employed to gain that ohieot. There is evidently a section 
whose methods tend rather towards the disturbance of this country’s 
tranquility than the restoration of this oountr/s liberty. They are so 
microscopically small that we can leave them out of consideration. 
Then there is a section who are so impatient that they wish to reach 
the top of the roof by one long jump without caring to pause whether 
ill that process they would run the risk of coming to grief. Lastly, 
there is a thiixl section who are equally desirous of reaching the rooi 
as fast as they can but are convinced that it can only be done safely 

and surely by going up the steps. The Hon. speaker was of the last 

section, and evidently he wanted to go slowly up the steps ! 

The Hon’ble Mr. FAZLUL HUQ then rose amidst the applause 
of the House and from the very beginning made a fighting speech denoun* 
ring his opponents at every turn. He congratulated the mover of the resolutiou 
for the notoriety that he had attained by the launching of such a 
resolution. He offered the mover his further congratulation becaose he 
found that in this case the promptings of patriotism had miraoulouriy 
eoinoided with intense selfish interest (cries of order, order). He agreed 
with the mover that they should pause and consider the grave situa- 
tion not because some Ministers or members had voted in a paitioular 
way but because there were indications on all sides of a huge conspiracy to 
atifie liberty of every kind (question, question). U was neither the 
lime nor the occasion to ^late on that but (M willingi although be 
might not remain a Minister, he would remain a member of the House 
and BO long as he was there he would challenge any one of the other okt^ 
to say to the contrary when he said—and he would prove it to the 
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Mt— that terrorism of the worst type was rampant. They vaunted of 
majority votes. But they all knew how that majority was obtained. 
Let there be a vote by ballot and he would i^esi^ the very moment 
if by vote by ballots it coincided with what had happened. 

Mr. Das— We accept it. We accept the challenge. 

Proceeding, the Hon’ble Minister said in all seriousness that if such a 
state of things were to continue in place of a white bureaucracy which 
they were out to turn out they would have an autociacy which would stifle 
away their liberty. Kef erring then to the position the Ministei's took in 
connection with the resolutions regarding the repeal of the repressive laws 
and the release of political prisoners, the speaker said that after all that 
was a matter of expression of opinion. It was an expression of opinion 
that they held. 

Mr. Bejoy Krishna Bose— Since when 1 

To which there w as no reply. Continuing, the Hon^blo Minister said 
that they voted with the Government because they thought that the course 
they adopted was right {cruis of hear^ htar). They voted in that particular 
way because they had the boldness and the courage of their conviction {critft 
of hear, hear). Ihey knew what it w^ould cost them. (A voice — Ks. 64,000) ! 

They knew, continued Mr. Huq, that such a resolution was coming. 
They knew that their position would be threatened. He said he was 
exhibiting his candour all the time of which he need not be ashamed of. 
(cries of thame, fhame.) They voted because they considered the case 
proved. According to the Evidence Act a thing is said to be proved 
when a man considered a thing to have existed— he would act in the 
supposition that it existed. 

Mr. Das — May I point out that it is not a correct quotation. Has 
the Hon’ble Minister the right to quote a section of the Evidence Act 
incorrectly 1 He has left out the word “pradent.” 

Mr. Huq — It is 26 years that I have handled that Section. 

Mr. A. C. Baueiji — He is citing a section of the Evidence Act and 
giving illustration from his own opinion. 

How often had not they heard, went on Mr. Huq, that unless a 
verdict was given in a particular way, that was characterized as a sham— 
that the judgment should be flouted, unless the decision was in a pariicular 
way. (Mr. Das — Beautiful) ! 

Another reason, continued the Hon’ble speaker, why he voted against 
those resolutions was that they were a part of an elaborate programme 
with which he did not agree. That was meant to be a signal for direct 
action. Since he did not agree with that programme he thought justified 
in withholding his assent and approval to it in the initial sti^ge. He 
realised that there was a sinister bdbl^round looming largo behind. 

Mr. Das— Is the Hon’ble Minister entitled to use that expression *einisteri ! 

The President- The word "sinister background” is particularly a 
parliamentary expression. 

Continuing, the speaker said the Swarajists said that they were in 
the right. The spoeher would say that they the majority were in the 
right. The Swari^jists were actually in a minority in entering the Council. 

Mr. Das — Who says that 1 I rise td a point of order. Has the Hou'ble 
Minister |^be right to misquote tacts Y 

The President— What are the facts 1 
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Mr. Dae— 1 lie fact is that we are in a xna/jority. 

The President— You must not expect me to discuss matters about 
election. 1 know nothing about it. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Huq then continued. Ha was glad that the great 
'leader of the Swaraj moYement' had pointed out to him the question of 
votes and on that the speaker was willing to meet him. There were on the 
electoral rolls, said he, 1,44,704 votes, out of which the total number of 
votes polled was 30,704 which was only a fraction of the whole electorate. 

Mr. Palwan — How much you scored 1 

The President Older, order, the Minister must get a hearing. 
Resuming, Mr. Huq said, surely even in a law court a prisoner is hoard. 

A voice — Is the Minister a prisoner 7 

The Hon'ble Minister continued that even in the “ Satanic '* Oourt 
of the " Satanic ” Government, Gopinath Saha was given the liberty to 
be heard and to enter into his defence in a regular trial ! He said that 
the Swaraiista did not represent the views of the Congress. 

A Swarajist member — 1 have got newspapers to contradict him. 

Mr. Huq said that they had at least ceased to become Non-co-operators. 
Babu Ai.il Baran Hoy admitted the other day, he said, that they had 
suspended noirco-ope ration and therefore they had ceased to represent 
the people of this country, {dnisive crien of haar^ hnur.) 

TheVoting 

The heckling now became intense. At 7-17 P.M. it was moved that 
the question be now put. The President declared the motion lost but 
a division was demanded and taken with the result that 63 voted for and 
64 against the motion. 

The Presidoiit : The motion is therefore lost. The peiiod of two 
hours having lapsed the debate automatically closes. 

The result was that by a stray majority of 1 vote the original motion, 
which was vii'tually one of '*No-Goiifidence^" on the Ministers, was defeated. 
On an examination of the members who voted for and against the closure 
motion some interesting facte come out. Out of the 64 members who voted 
against the motion all the nominated officials and non-officials together 
with 4 members of the Executive Council making the full total of 27 
were present and voted against the motion. Only elected members 
voted against the motion ; of these lb were Europo;uiB, 17 were Mahomedans 
and 4 were Hindus. One elected European member was absent. So that 
a mnjority of the Indian elected member's voted for the motion, the Swan^j- 
jsts and Independents voting solid for it. 
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Bengal Budget— General Discussion. 

Ou February 26th the Council met for a general disouasion on 
the Budget for the yeai* 19224-25. The proceedings began in a very 
thin House which became thinner till after about two hours' discussion. 
Babu Hemanta Kumar Sarkar pointed out to the President that 
the proceedings could not go on any further as the members present 
hardly formed a quorum. The president counted the number and the 
members present were found to barely form the quorum and the 
discussion continued for a few minutes. But again when the members had 
re-assembled after the fifteen minutes’ adiournment for J)/amnj, Babu Bojoy- 
krishna Bose drew the President’s attention to the extremely thin attendance 
and the President adiourned the Council for want of a quorum till 
3 p.M. the next day. Most of the non-official Europeans, a few of 
the officials and some of the Nationalists were absent, and even of the 
members present very few took part in the discussion. In all about 
fourteen non-official members participated in the discussion, the officials 
remaining silent or inditferent all the while. All the speakers condemn^ 
the budget as defective and the Swaraiists condemned it wholesale. 
Babu Sudarsan Chaokerverty was the first to speak. Next rose Rai 
Bahadur S. N. Boy, followed by Mr. W. L. Travers who speaking on 
the Police gi'ant deplored that the travelling allowances of officers had 
been out down to such an extent that it interfered with the prevention 
of Climes ! Despite the Finance Membera ingenuity, observed Babii 
Barada Prasad Dey, in showing a surplus budget, closer scrutiny 

showed it to be a deficit one. Mr. Nurul Huq Choudhury characterised 
the revenue accruing from t seise as “blood money”; yot another 
condemned the expected increase in the revenue from tftamp and f'Sdes 
as leading to the demoralization and decay of the people. But the chorus 
bf complaint was that the Gk)vernment did not find suffioient money for 
vudictl Old, drinking wa^f and primary and stcahd‘iry tdveUion, Mr. 

{now Sir) P. C. Mitler made a frank confession of how he was foiled 
in his attempt to improve matters educational while he was in office as 
the Fducihtion Minister. But what could the ‘ poor Minister ’ do, wailed 
he, without money! Without divulging official secrets he gave out that 
he tried his level best but the irresponsible Seoretaiy of State and hie 
local agent, the Finance Member, “stood in his way.” He found not 
a rupee to spend on any urgent nacesBities of the Province. And if 

this state of things were to continue, tftie threat he held out was that 

there would “ hardly be any co-operators left which oould but lead to 
one result— obstructioD, obstruction, obstruction.” And if there be 
obstruction followed by revolution, who would be responsible, asked he. 
Certainly^ the responsibflity would be of the Secretary of State. Bur 
amid peals of laughter in whioh the whole House joined, the ex* Minister 

rofosed w itb an emphatic * No ’ the invitation of an audacious 

Swaraiist to come over to their side. Mr. Nurul Huq Chowdhuiy 

'following him wanM to know what the ex-^Minifter had done in 

regard to the recommendations of the Betrenohment Committee which 
had provided for more outs in the Education Department than in 
any other. This apparently ndn-plussed the ex-Minister. Babu Umesb 
Chandra ^Chatteijce, the grand old member from Bishnupur (Bankuiu), 
requested the members to refuse the budget wholesale as be wha 
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opposed to any grant lor . the police or the anny because they 
were not meant for the protection of the people but for their ex' 
ploitation and for the protection of British trade and commerce. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. P. C. Mitter said that finance was a reserved subject and he was 
afraid he could not congratulate the Hon. the Finance Member, more so 
to whom he was responsible, the Gk>vemment of India and the Secretary 
of State. He proposed to prove the irresponsibility of the' Secretary of 
State and the Government of India and their local agent, the Finance 
Member. It seemed to him that this irresponsibility ran not merely in 
this budget but in the budget of the last two years and it was time that 
this irresponsibility should cease now. The Finance Member and the 
Government of India should take a wider view of things than that of 
merely Bs. As. P. There must be statesmanship and if that failed there 
Was no doubt that the Finance Member could not but expect exasperation 
from aU sections of people of the province, seeing that accoi'ding to his own 
figures during the last three years this province had increased its resources 
by crores of rupees, and yet, what was the position? Not a rupee to spend 
on the, necessity of the prbvinoe. To his own mind there was not real 
ditferenoe between the Transferred Department and the Reserved Depart- 
ment. He laid down one rule for expenditure, namely, public good. 

Mr. Mitter then went on to quote figures to show the increase in 
revenue from the last three new taxations and other resources and said that 
yet they were threatened with an imposition of sixty-three lakhs. If that 
was so, the responsibility would be the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State, the Government of India and their local agent wore the Finance 
Member. If they wanted to run the province smoothly, then the Fina/io^ 
Member should protest against it. He might have protested from inside 
the Government, but that would not do. The Finance Member should 
take the Council into his confidence in this matter. The Finance Member 
was no doubt responsible to the Secretary of State, but as a member of the 
Executive Government of Bengal he had a duty to the House and to the 
people of Bengal, if he did not pay more attention to the real needs of the 
people. Education was one of the most vital subjects of the country and 
whatever the politics of the different people might bo, all sections of the 
community, oo-operator or non-co-operator, demanded more money lor 
educatbn {hear, hear). There might be difference in the method also how 
the money would be utilised, but there waa no difference in the pbject. 
ReferriDg to the question of primary education, Mr. Mitter said th it the 
present expenditure of the Govt, for primary education was a crying shame 
{tunr, Mar), When he was a member of the Govt, he protested against it 
his voice was a cry in the wilderness (criw of Mar, and hughter from 
mwarajut btinehoa). On the question of secondary education and better pay of 
the poor teachers he tried his level best to improve the existing condition^ but 
the irresponsibility of the Secretary of State stood in the way and be could 
not wooiood in doing much in this direction. There was no province in 
India, he might say, there was 110 country in the world, where in tlm 
question of seoondaiy. education people had shown more seli-help th’in 
&ngal. In tUs direction the contri^tiou oil the Government per head 
was Bb. 4- 13 whereas the contribution from private sources was Rs. 32- A. 
In Hiis connection Mr. Mitter quoted figui*es to show that in other provincta 
tihe contribution of the respecrive Gk)veromen(tB was higfaier than that oC 
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Bengal, The bulk of the teachere in the sohoola of Bengal received salaries 
yfhich varied between Bs. 22 and 24. One could not keep a decent' 
ckapran on that salary. How could they solve the problem of secondary 
education of a province if they paid graduate teachers at the rate of Ks. 24 a 
month? So long as the Finance Member was to look to Parliament for guidance, 
it was his duty to convey to Parliament that this kind of things would not 
do. If they .(Government) went on in this way, hardly any co-operator 
would be left. Speaking for himself he would go on co-operating because 
he considered from the point of view of the interest of the country that 
it was more important to be on good teims with Great Britain, because 
he believed in Dominion form of Self-Government, and Dominion 
Self-Government required good will between Great Britain and India. 
But at the same time he would never spare criticising those who would 
act in an irresponsible manner, however high their position might be. 
If this state of things continued, it would lead to only one result, namely, 
obstruction {hear, hear). If there be obstruction followed by revolution 
the responsibility would be the responsibility of the Secretary of State. 

Next day, February 2 7tb., the adjourned discussion on the Bengal 
Budget was resumed. The attendance was again thin. But the Nationalists 
presented themselves in numbers larger than on the previous day, the non- 
official F.uioiicaii block remaining almost empty. The House again had to 
nidjourn for want of a quorum half an hour before the usual time. Of the 
foul teen speakers that took part in the day’s discussion, more than a dozen 
represented the Swaiajists and the Independents. The olficials looked a 
little bit aleit ai d oven the Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan who 
felt sleepy in the early part of the proceedings tried to shake it off 
and look awake. 

The pioceedings had a dull beginning but liO sooner had the fiist speaker 
fcyed fc'ultaii Ali, who was in possession of the House when the Council 
adiourned tho last day, had finished his say the! interest of the House, 
especially of the Swarajya members rose to the highest pitch when Professor 
(i ow simple Mr.) S. C. Mukeiji, the Govt.-made representative of the Indian 
Christian community went out of his way and made some uncalled for 
remarks against the Nationalists. l?ome of his stupid remarks denouncing 
his counti} men gave occasion to considerable heckling and amusement, and 
amidst the derisive laughter of the House, he had to sit down. Babu Bejoy 
Krishna Bose following close congratulated himself on the advantage he had 
over Mr. Mukeiji because (Mr. Bose) would not have to speak pn the Budget 
with an expi essioii of “ continued fidelity ” to the Government. " Not until 
the Budget v as made the people’s Budget,” said Mr. Bose, “ it was their, 
clear duty to thiow out the whole of it,” and not even the " covert threats 
of the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan or the wild and passionate 
outlui'sts of the Ministers” swerve them a hair’s breadth from obeying the 
mandate of the country. Joining in choius, Eai Harendra Nath Chowdhuiy 
observed that no hackneyed plea of maintaining law and order, no jejune 
arguments of efficiency ” could absolve the Government from their supreme 
duty of niaking the nation live and thrive fiist. Perhaps the most powerful 
spec cb of the diiy was that of Babu Akhil Chandra Dut^ It seemed to 
him that probably the principle underlying the Budget was the maximuim 
of grod to tho minimum of people. That was, he said, the story told by tho 
Budget. 'But, he maintained, that uvas inevitable " whenever a strabger 
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plays in the roll of a guardian But the great panacea of all these evilSf 
he said with grei^t enphaeisj was Swars^i. Babu Satlqiripati Hoy however 
stiuck a different note to the many and various criticisms advanced against 
the Budget. He went straight into the root of the source of revenue 
and pointed out that about half the estimated total income came from 
sources the existence of which depended on the vice of the country* 
via.* 1 ‘ianip duty and in other words* luigation and vnne. And he asked 
in all seriousneBs : would they like to educate their children by intoxicating 
their fathers and by introducing quarrels among their fellow-countrymen 1 
He could rot but ask his countrymen to throw out the Budget altogether. 

After a few more aimless speeches the Council ad,iourned half an hour 
before time for want of a quorum as before. 

Next day, February 26thj the discussion was continued. The most 
effective speeches of the day were those of Babus Hemanta K. Saikar* 
^hmal Ch. Churder and Nalini B. Paikav, who denounced the foreign 
character of the administration in unmeasured terms amidst the applause 
of the House. Most of iho piomir.ent natioi^alist members, Dr. P. N. 
Paneijee, Kumar Shib Sekhaieswarn, Ma^or Suhrawaidy, Maharajkumar 
Nardy, Babu S. N. Boy, and the ex-Minister Nawab Nawab Ali 
Chowdhuiy spoke. The latter, in a weighty pronouncement, said lihat 
when he compared the amounts granted for some of the items of the Police 
Department with these of the Transferred Departments, he could not but 
feel a sort of astonishmeiit as to how the Nation-building departments on 
which the welfare of the people mainly depended could be shown so much 
indifference. If this sort of thing continued, he said, it would only make it a 
point of paramount necessity of having a joint Financial Secretary 
to look after the interest of the Traisferred Departments. There could 
be no surer way of making the Ministers unpopular than by limiting 
the scope of their usefulneEs by withholding money for schemes likely 
to benefit the masses. The whole of the agriculture development pro- 
gramme had been held up for want of funds and he must say that 
their work of years would go for nothing if funds were uot found to 
proceed with the projects of the development programme. 

On February 29th, the genenl discuBsion on the Budget came 
to a close. The most important speech on this day was of Mr. C. E. 
Dae, the leader of the Opposition, who laid down a definite construc- 
tive programme in reply to a challenge of the Government that the 
Swarf^ists aud Independents had no programme of their own. 

Mr. C. R. DAS said in the course of his speech : — 

Sir, It harl been baid that I am the high priebt of destraction in Indian politics, 
I ask my critics to point out one single instance where there has been a real 
consti-uctive work without some destruction bomewhere. If I am destruotive, it is 
because I want to oonsti-uct. If 1 am a non-co-operator, I can assure my friends* 
it is because I believe in co-operation and I believe that no co-operation is possib'e in 
this country unless you start with non-co-operation (Heart hear}. What kind of co-op^iation 
do you expect between masters and slaves 7 Is such a oo-o^ration pofesib^e 7 Mj friend, 
Mr. P. C. Mitter has always been a stout champion of co-operation, but wW did 
we hear from him the other day 7 He sadd that at ttie time when he was seeking 
oQ-operation his voice was not heard, he u'as * crying in the wilderness’. Well* 

I do not know whether he realised this fact then or he has reaUsed it now. 

It is abundantly clear that if the Government rea’ly desires for the oo-opma- 
tion of the people they must respond to the demands of the people (Aatzr, Asor. 
and t^catse). We are not prepared to co-operate where our rights are disregarded 
«nd our finances are played with in the manner in which it has been done 
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for the last one hundred and sixty years. We ai^ charged with mistrust in 
the Giovrmment, But my answer is, it is b.:^uBe the Government has aiways 
mistj^sted the people. Was it not pointed out by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjj, 
as be then was, that the *■ hibtory of Anglo-Indian administration is strewn 
broadcast with fragments of broken pledges’ ? Since the Declaration of 1867—1 

refer to the Queen’s Prociamation —down to the Beforms Act, for our part the 

history of Ang'o-Indian administration has been the history of dead hop.« and Orushed 
aspirationb. Aud yet we are asked to co-operate w<th the Government. 

What about the Budget speech to which we listened the other day 7 We are 
to.d that there was a sorplus^I am speaking from m^smoiy — of about uue crorr 
twenty-four or twenty-five Ukhs from the new taxes. Dr. iloy pointed out that the 

Government is pTcmise-bouud to show that for the Transferred Department, He has 

pointed out promise after promise, promises of even His Excellency the Governor 
aiul of those who come under him. But those promises have b3cn who.ly dis- 
regarrled. And the other day we were cold that this money is not for the Trans- 
feri'Cfl Department — it is rcsei'ved for something else. 

A Constmctivc. (Suggestion 

bir, 1 will put a constructive suggestion before the Government for the last 
time. Now, out of this 1 ororc 24 thousands — 1 cannot think of ci-ores and lakhs 
('aughter)>Out of this if you want to waste, waste two thirds of it and leave 
one t.hixd for the Transferreil Department. Surely, this is a moiiebt request. Do 
have it in this way. Borrow five crorcs at six per cent interest and arrange 
for a ainkiiig fund with two aud ha.f per cent. I think I w'orked it out in this 
way. If you spend thiiteen and ha f lakhs for a sinking fand ami 13 lakhs to 
pay the interest, you wi 1 clear the who e debt in twenty years ; and with the five 
crarcs what is there that you cannot do 7 Spend one ciore for technical education 
in Bengal, spend one crore for piimary education, spend thirty iakhs for specla' 
Mahomedau institutions (/war, hear). Spend thirty lakhs for those who are called 
the deprcbsed oasstrs— 1 ilu not believe that they are depi'cssed classes— they are op- 
pressed classes— oppressed by the Government and the mgher c asses a ike {cries of 
hear, hear and applmise). bpend one crore for the deve'opment of cottage industiy. 
Spend one crore for weeding out Malaria and Kala-azar, spsiirl forty lakhs for the 

devi^lopment of agriculture. You can do this with live crores without any spsciai 

efforts. You have to borrow this mon<^y at 6 per cent and spoiud one-thirrl — a 

sum of money the whole of whicn you are piomise-bound to pay towards the 
Transferreil Department- and one-third to pay the interest, and one third towards 
the sinking fund. And 1 am sure you can better the condition of the peo[ile of 
thi^’ Province. But will this be done 7 1 for one hardly hope it will be done,- I 
speak bitterly because we in Bengal feel that our case is a case of lost opportunity 
and bi'oken promises and disregardctl interests. 

1 make this constructive suggestion for the last time and 1 want to see how 
the Government deals with it. You are always referring to the Nation-bul'ding 
departments. I have often been told — *‘why, yon have got llespousible Government, 
the Nation-bui.ding departments.” But these so called Nation-bnilding departments 
were instituted to be starved,— the Nation-bui 'ding departm>mts which are put forward 
as a pretence of Be'f-Govemment, the Nation-bnilding departments which dever at 
any time intended to be worked in the spirit of tlie Reforms Act. If you ave 
sincere-rare you sincere 1 — 1 make this constructive suggestion, het ui see how yon 
deal with it. 

The Gbvernment memben then rose to reply. Messrs Ghuznavi and 
Fael'ulHuq made lengthy speeches in support of their departments. Sir 
Hugh , Stephenson spoke in great length supporting the Police budget and 
ealplling the servioea of the Police and hour beautifully they maiutalu ‘law 
apd order!^ ‘ . . 

The Hoh'ble Sir ABDUR RAHIM criticiaed in strong terms 
the aotioD of Mr. Das and the Swarajists. It had been said by Mr* 
C. R. l>as> he eomplainedi that it was not possible to place faith o^n Govern* 
ment prondses and thus justified himself in rejeoting the whole budgSt 
Inspite of Mr* Das's siiireeping denunciation of the Government, oouid he« 
frankly say^ whatever be the demerits of the administration, that India did not 
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ove a gr^t debt to the British Admiaistration V But for the Bntish. 
^ere would have beet) no peace in India. The British had protected 
India from internal aggression and external invasion which was an inesti- 
mable blessing and so on and so forth ! 

(At this stage Sir Abdur Rahim was considerably heckled by the 
Swarajists because of some unparliamentaiy expressions of his which were 
highly resented. The Swarajists in protest then withdrew from the Counoib 
leaving a few Gk)yt. members and their supporters to continue.) 

The Hon’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJ OF BURDWAN said that his 
seven years’ experience in the Bengal Council had taught him this lesson that 
the academic discussion of the budget was getting more and more dreary 
in view of the fact that the same things were repeated every year. 
The Maharaia then explained certain items of expenditure in the 
department in his charge. It had been said that they were spending 
large sums of money for European education though the proportion of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians was very small compared to the popula- 
tion of the Province. It was fallacious and unjust^ said the Maharaja, 
to put the population test in this matter. Their case was special. The 
maiority of these institutions which would be banetittod by the grant 
were founded and maintained by non-ofhcial Europeans and Gnvern- 
ment was supporting them because it thought it fair and just to do so. 
Continuing the Maharaja said that ceiiiain members had expi'essed 
a desire to throw out the budget as a whole. H 3 hoped that in view 
of what Mr. Das called a constructive scheme they would reconsider 
it. But Messrs. C. R. Dass and Bdjoy Krishna Bose thought that 
he (the Maharaja) had a natural tendency for intimidation (referring to 
hie threatening speech on the 20 January -^see page 400). He pointed 
out that if any body hated intimidation it was himself. He cherished 
no idea of intimidation or of assuming the role of a superior person. 
He had a right as a patriotic Indian to claim for India emancipation 
step by step and he had no doubt that every Indian and every honest 
and right-minded European would be willing to help them in it. 

After Mr. Donald, the Finance Member, had replied the Council 
adjourned till the 1 2th March. 

On March 12th the Council met for non-official resolutiona. 
The attendance was full, especially because of a very peculiar and amusing 
resolution moved by Khan Hahadur Musharaff Hossain proposing 80% 
of .Govt, posts to be reserved for Mahomedans. The resolution was believed 
to be inspired by the Mlnisterialists-cum-European clique who wanted to 
baffle the Swarc^jists and discredit them in the eyes of Moslems in general 
and to fan the flame of Hindu-Moslem dissejisions. After question time, — 

Khan Bahadur MUSHARAFF HOSSAIN moved that out of the total 
inimber of appointments referred to in the undermentioned table and to be 
made heretifter by the Government of Bengal, * 80 per cent, be given to the 
Mahomedans of Bengal till the number of Mahomedan officials in each 
aImb in the employ of the Government of Bengal becomes per cent of 
the whole :^(1) appointments carrying a maximum of Rs. 1,000 and over, 
(2) appointments carrying a pay between Rs. 600 and Rs. 1 ,000, 
(3; appointments carrying a pay between Rs. 40 and Rs. 100 and (5) 
appointments carrying a pay of less than Rs. 4 O* 

- A very heated and interesting* debate followed in which the Minier 
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teiialists had ample opportunity’ of throwinc mud at the Swan^iat Hindu’ 
Mosleni Fact. Some of the Independents too gave vent to their opposition 
to the pact. For instanee. — 

Mr. DEVIFBASAD EHAITAN failed to.appi'eciate what really ini’ 
polled Khan Bahadur Musharaff Hossain to biing forward this matter for the 
decision by the Council at that stage. So far as the speaker had been 
able to understand, the Pact was made in order to keep the Swand 
paity in a compact foim to induce the Mahomedan members of that 
paity not to go out of it (cries cf “ Qwej>tion, question ”). It might be 
questioned but that was the speaker’s firm conviction. That was the basis, he 
thought, on which the Pact was made. His objection to that Pact was that 
such a Pact did no good to any pa^. It was not honest to make a bait 
like that. It would simply mean that if the Mahomedans were offered better 
bait by GoverLment they would go over to their side. In that view of the 
matter be had always thought that such Pacta, whether they be formed inside 
a Party or inside the Council Chamber, would do no good to any person 
whomsoever. But so far as the appointment of Mahomedans to Government 
posts was coDcemed, they had his fullest sympathy (Hear, hear). He him- 
self belonged to a minority party— a community which he considered to be 
an oppressed community. 

The speaker was interrupted several times by the Swarajists who 
resented deprecation of the Hindu-Moslem Pact. 

Next day, the 1 3th March, the discussion was resumed. Mr. 
Nurul Huq Chowdliury, Swarajist, made a humourous speech exposing 
the hidden band that was behind the motion. Mr. Jones, the Editor of 
'Jhs ^iatemati, shed a lot of 'crocodile tears’, as the Swaraijists said, and 
showed great concern for the Moslems and his special pleading for 
them evoked the heartiest contempt from the Nationalists. After a few 
more speeches Mr. C. B. Das moved an amendment. 

Mr. DAS in moving his amendment that the motion be adjourned 
iine du, said ^ 

ItJ secTOB to me that there is fsome mibapprehension Bomewbeie. Oa the last 
occEBion when tlie same reBOlution wae about to be taken up, Khan Bahadur 
Musharaff Hobbain si^oke to me and asked me whether I wouid have any objection 
to take to any of the general words. I said certainly not. And an amendment 
was written out then and there and I was told by Babu Jatiudiw Nath Basu that he had 
taken it to the Pi-csident and the President objected to it because a defluite peicentage 
was not mentioneil. 

For those who arc igiioi'ant of (he Pact, may I read the fundamental proposition 
and preamble to it “ It is rcboWe*! that in order to establish a real foundation of self- 
governinent in this Province it is necessary to bring about a Pact between the Hindns 
and Mohametlans ot Bengal dealing with the rights ot each community when the founda- 
tion of self-government is secured.” The fundamental idea is to secure the foundation 
and in order that no misapprehension— no doubts -may arise as to whethei* it is going to 
be a Hindu Raj or a Moslem Baj, we lay down in this Pact the share of each community 
in the self-government which is to come. 1 think the idea is perfectly clear. As Hwaraj- 
ists we have always been opposed to the way in which the Gtovemment deals with our 
rights. 1 never for a moment say that the Government is pro-Mohainedan nor are they 
pro-Hindu. Neither are they antl-Mohamedan nor anti-Hindu. But they are either 
pro-Mohamedan or pro-Hindn whenever occasion requires it. (Hear, hear) and they do 
that pnit of the work with exquisite impartiality (continued cries of Hear, hear). And 
this IB what has been sought to be done. I object to anything to be taken from the (lovem- 
ment now either by the Hindus Or by the Mohamedans. If we have any selt-respeet 
in Ub I wi4 say thib— w^e wilbsacrifloo evcirthing— we shall staiul still until oor rights are 
rcoogn'sRcd, Qne Mohamedan frionil of mine observed just a few minutes ago that the 
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rights ot tbs Mohamedans are to be i-rcognitcd by the Himlas. Hay I point oht to him — 
nttther the Hindus nor the Hohamedans enjoy anything whioh may be called a right in 
thiQ Qoantiy (Hear, bear). We have no rigUcb. We want to secore our rights. 

The Bait 

Then, Sir. it has been sanl that I oflercil this bait to lore some people. May I point 
Out to those wno mieht have by chance fol.owed my speeches in the newspapers that for 
the last five years I have been thinking of this great idea and have expresbed it and havo 
pointed it ont to the country— almost in every province— that the only foundation for 
self-government is the federation of Hiiuias and Moliamedans (Hear, hear). And <m this 
occasion the Swaraj members were elected bcfoie one word was said about this Tact (Hear^ 
hear). They wej-e all e. coted as Swaraj members. . 

1 will just read to yon what Mr. Abdul Karim wrote. 1 think the Hon. Membera 
know this gentlemen. He said : “It will be further seen that it was not Mr. 0. E. Das 
who first movetl in the matter with a view, as supposed, to coui’t the support of the 
Mussalman members of the Bengal Legislative Council. On the contTRiy, the proposal 
In its inception came from the oMier party concei‘ned and was developed into its final form 
after oarefiil deliberations on both sides.'’ Later on ‘*0n my return to Calcutta I had 
an interview with Mr. C. R. Has at which Mr. Nasim All and Sri jut Bijoy Krishun Bose 
were present. 1 was glad I 0 find that Mr. Das inclined, unlike many of his short-sighted 
co-religionists, to take a long view of the situation. leaded at Mr, Das's house with a 
draft ^ the proposed pact, drawn up in consultation with some of the leading Mussalmans. 
Mnulana Abul Kalam Asad, Moulvis Nasim Ali, Wahed Hossain and others took part 
in the dlecubsion which ensuerl and lasted for over two hours. As a result certain definite 
terms were agreed upon." Theiefore I think this answers the somewhat foul charge 
brought against me, that 1 have had recourae to a pretence in order to get the Mohamedan 
members of this Council I 0 my side. In the whole history of my political life 1 have 
never resorted to any pretence wliatsbevcr. I believed in it and I believe in it ai firmly 
ab 1 believed in any article of my faith. I know that when yon come to the arena of 
practical politics you arc likely to be branded in that fashion. But I hope that In the 
fulness of time I ^all stand vindicated before the country and 1 believe that my country- 
men will then see that I have been striving for a great idea— the real federation between 
the communities which alone can be the basis of our greatness. 

The Hon. Mr. FAZL'UIi HUQ then spoke against the Bengal Pact and 
narrated what a 'member from Jessore’ had told him, whioh evoked much 
sarcastic merriment. After members on behalf of Govt, had spoken 
opposing the amendment, it was put to vote and declared carried by 66 
votes to 48, the Swan^ists being in the overwhelming msdonty. 

The oripnal motion was thua postponed sine die. 

On March 14th the Council met for non^offioial resolutions : — 

Mr. J. CAMPBELL FORRESTER moved that action be taken 
under sub-section (2) of section 8 of the Bengal Amusements Tax Act 
of 1922 to exempt theatres, cinemas and other forms of entertainments 
such as dances, exhibitions, etc., from the liability of the Entertainment 
Tax, restrietiiig the operation of that tax to race-courses and betting 
transaotioiiB on nwe-courses. The resolution was negatived, 13 voting 
for and 43 against it. The Swarajists did not vote. 

Major H. SUHRAWARDY moved that the proper authorities be 
approached to take the necessary steps to re-open the Port of Calcutta 
for Muslim pilgrims to Mecca and other holy places in the Hediaz as 
soon as practicable. Govt- accepting the resolution, it was carried. 

Mr. D. P. EHAITAN moved ‘.^''This Council recommends to the 
Gk>yemmeot that early steps be taken to give effect to a complete 
separation of Judicial and executive functions in Bengal." 

The resolution wja» iq the end witiidrawn by the mover on Govt* 
assuring the House that the matter was under consideration. 

63 
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Mr. B. N. SASMAL moved that the proper authorities be moved for 
a change of Kule 6, Sub-rule 2 of the Bengal Electoral Rules so as 
to qualify for eleotiou to the Bengal Legislative Council persons against 
whom a conviction by a Criminal Court involving a sentence of trans- 
portation or imprisonment for more than six months was subsisting 
unless such conviction involved moral tprpitude. Gbvt. did not oppose. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried without any “ Noes.” 

Mr. J- N. BOSE moved that the post of the Principal of the 
Bethune College, Calcutta, be filled by an Indian lady. 

The Hon. Mr. FAZL-UL HUQ assured Mr. Bose that on the retire- 
ment of the present incumbent, an European lady, the post would be 
given to an Indian lady. In view of this assurance Mr. Bose asked 
the leave of the House to withdraw his resolution. A Swarajist 
member having objected to it, the resolution was put to vote and declared 
carried, S€ voting for and 20 against it. 

The Rent Act 

The Rent Act Amendment Bill was next taken up. Mr. G. S. Dutt 
presented the report of the Select Committee. Dr. Moreno moved for its 
consideration and then followed an animated debate after which the Bill was 
passed. It extended the life of the old Act for 3 years more, from April 1 , 
1924 to March 81, 1927. 

Voting on the Budget 

On the 16th March, the Council re-assembling, the Budget for the 
year 1924-26 came up for discussion. Government members made demands 
for various grants. In all 20 such motions stood in their names. Notices of 
motions refusing each demand for grant were overwhelming and the Swarajists 
and Independents were responsible for no less than 1069. Keenness for 
reducing grants seemed to be the feature of the notices of motions sent in by 
the Nationalists and other Independent members. The Police Budget 
figured most prominently in this respect and no less than 146 motions for 
r^uction of grants had been tabled. Grants for general administration came 
as a good second and as many as 1 80 motions for reduction in this branch of 
the demands had been detailed. I a(i^ mme Land Revenue which had 
been honoured with 11 motions for iciiUutioi,. 

The Nationalist Paiiy had held a meeting the night before and resolved 
that the membera of their Party, who were membera of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, weie authorised by the Party in view of the situation 
created by the Government to throw out the Budget in its entirety. 

The Governors Sudden Appearance. 

As on every demand there was a motion for the refusal of the 
grant by the Swarajists and Nationalists, apprehension was felt at the fate 
of these motions and His Excellency THE GOVERNOR being informed of 
the situation suddenly came to the Council without notice and lectured 
to the House on the possible effects of refusal of demands, and the 
constitutional issues involved therein. 

HIB EXCELLENCY sSid in the course of his speech There is a section of 
this Council which for reasons of policy desires to reject “in toto” the budget. 1 
am anxious that when you vote you should be in no uncertainty as to what 
the oonseqvenoe of your vote will be. 1 have come to state what will or what 
can happen if the Budget is rejected. 
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The first thing that ^ouM happen is that not only would the prebciit 
Ministers have to resign, but 110 other Ministers coa'il be appointed in their place 
because there would be no funds from which to pay their salaries. 

1 should then have to declare an emergency to have arisen in which, it was 
not possible for me to appoint any Ministers, and by virtue of the Transferred 
Subjects Buies take charge myself of the Transferred Itepartments. 

No (xpenditure can be incurred except on my authority, I have not come to 
tell you what 1 am going to do, but w‘bat I can do. 

First, then, in icgurcl to Reserved Subjects I have power to restore every single 
grant in the Budget which has been rejected. No intcrast thei^fore on the reserved side 
of Governnienc need suffer by the rejection oi the Budget. 

With regaid to the Tinnsferred Subjects however I have no power to restore 
a single grant. Even though I may be temporarily in charge of the Transferred Depart- 
ments, they do not thereby become Beservinl Departments and my power of certifying 
does not apply to them. Whereas in ttic case of Lleseived Subjects I have power to restore 
evei-ything, in the ease of Transferted Subjects 1 can ‘‘restore'’ nothing chough I can 
“authorise" expenditure within very strict limits. 

No ’oans, no giants-in-airl could be “authorised by me." Both the Universities at 
Calcutta and Dacca won d be deprived of all Government assistance, anrl the Dacoa 
University, being without any other source of revenue, would have to o’osc down at 
once. Government aid to aU local institutions would cease, 18 lakhs to local bodies 
for primary education wou'd be withdrawn ; 6 ^akhs of loans to Municipalities and 
District Boards would cease ; 19 "akhs to Municipalities and District Boards for Public 
Health and water-supply, and 8 lakhs of grants to hospitals and dispensaries would also 
be lost. Generally speaking, the nation-building departments would be completely starved 
and no Government assistance of any kind could be given in mofussil districts. 

Education, Pubhc Health, Medica', Agriculture and Industries would be deprived 
of all assistance from Government. They wou'd be starved and cripp'ed, and a serious 
injury would b > inflicted not on the Government, which would remain unaffected, but 
upon the people whose Interest you arc here to represent. 

It may be thought perhaps that Government would not dare to face such a situation. 
Let there bo no illusions on this point— my Govaranant would not ba (unbarMiMl by 
flueh a siCUBliaa which was not of our craaiion. and from which wo would in no way 
auffar while it lasiad. 

After His Excellency had left the Council after creating the scene, 
the discussion of the demards for grants commenced. There was 
a lengthy aid lively debate but none of the speakers referred to the 
merits of the demand made but considered the prog and coru of the 
situation that would be created in case the demand was refused. 
The Swaiajists and Nationalists referred to the situation created by the 
Goverr.or and explained their action in taking this drastic step as that was 
the only means left to them. Ihose who were opposed to creating a 
deadlock thought this procedure to le dangerous and risky while some 
went even fuither and denounced the obstructionist policy of the Swarajists. 

Land Bevenue 

The first demand made was by the Hon. the MAHABAJA BAHADUR 
of BUBDWAN asking for a grant of Bs. 53,66,000 for expenditure 

under liand Revenue. There were 112 motions for the reduction of this 

grant which were all withdiawn in favour, of the motion for the total 
refusal of the grant moved by— 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA who said in the course of his speech : — 

T oppose this demand because I say that the Government have 
refused the demand in the Assembly. 1 ask this House to throw out 
this demand, because I say the Government have refused to Ifsteu to 
the pubhe opinion of Bengal. I ask this House to throw out this 
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demand because 1 eay that the Governinent have refused to release 
the political prisoners whom the House wanted to release. 1 ask this 
House to throw out this demand because 1 say the Legislature — this 
Council) has no control over the expenditure, nor has it a^ control 
over the Hon'ble Member who is asking for the demandf These 
are the grounds on which I ask this House to reieot this demand. 

'Before I sit down, may I appeal to the House in the langtiige 
of our great leader Deshbandhu G. R. Dass : 

“Delhi has rallied. C. P. has done its duty. Will Bengal fail? 
The Councillors are to reply by their votes on the budget. How can 
the Nations condemnation of the present system of government be 
clearly, emphatically and effectively expressed ? It is by rejecting the 

demands for grants in their entirety. Here there is no question of the 
merits of this or that item. But the supreme question, the only 
question, the question of questions is— should Diarchy live a moment 
longer? Should the peopms wishes be flouted as they are being flouted? 
Let Bengal’s representatives in the Council reply.’' 

Swarajists Walk Out. 

And ‘Bengal’s representatives’ replied. The debate dragged on till a 
great commotion arose at the fag end when the Swaraiists and the 
Independents in a body walked out of the hall as a protest against 
what' they called o1::neGtionable remarks made by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Fazl'ul Huq. Id vain did the President tiy to restore order 

and all h*B cries of ‘ order, order’ were drowned by the cries of 
* shame, shame’ in return by the retiring members of the Nationalist 

Party. This seemed to be the signal and the whole of the Western block 

occupied by the Natioualists and the major poition of the Eastern block 
and the over-crowded galleries were emptied in no time leaving the 
President and the rest of the members, the few supporters and nomi- 
nees of the Government, in a huff. The President asked the Hou’ble 
Minister to resume his speech which he did and finished in a singlo 
sentence. In the lobby, till sometime after the meeting was at^ourned, 
the members indulged in indignant and angry protests. Some of the 
Government members wer^ seen to approach the leaders of the Nationa- 
lists and tried to pacify them by apologies and excuses. The Hon’ble 
Mri Huq himself approached Mr. Das ai^d sought to be excuaed. 

The trouble arose in this way. When at the very commencemant of bis 
speech Mr. Huq remarked that they should discuss the motion in aq ‘ atmos- 
phere free from passion and with calmness and sobri^ety', little dfd he rhink 
it was an atmosphere just the opposite that his remarks would create. And 
inapite of his ‘ best to restrain himself’ the constant side-remarks and question- 
ings of some of his oppositionists unnerved him. He was drawing a picture 
from imagination as to how, if a dead-lock was created, the Deputy and 
$ub-Deputy Collectors, the School masters and the peons would be 
without their salary and how that i)artiGular poitipn of the administra- 
tion would be brought to a stand-still, when a member cried put ‘ what 
a i)fty!’ This added fuel to the smouldering fire. But still Mr. Huq 
pleaded patience to which a still more audacious member retorted 
‘ we have had enough of if. Mr. Huq could hold himself no longer. 
’"Is it goo^ breeding to be laughing at mef’ (derisive laughter and 
cries of no, no)^ thundered Mr. Huq. “ Is it good sense ?” (cries of 
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noi no)* " Is it good manncirB"' (cries of noi no)< This set the ball rolling 
and several members objected to the Minister’s remarks and Mr. C. B. 
Dos asked for the Prasident’s ruling and the ruling that he gave resulted 
in the withdrawal of the members '^Swar^ists and Independents together. 

On March 19th, on the Council re-assembling Mr. Huq offered apology 
for his offensive remirks of the previous day, and he was followed by 
the President who then made up for previous lapses. 

AVlien the discussion on the demand for grant for expenditure under 
Land Revenue was resumed, the members spoke on the motion moved by 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta that the whole demand be refused. After a full dress 
debate lasting over six hours, the President put the motion to vdte, and 
after keeping the House in anxious suspense for over 1 5 minutes, announced 
the result of the division amidst boisterous cheering of the Nationalists. 

'I'he mofion for refusal wis carried by 65 votes to 63. 

Though it was a narrow majority of two votes, the Swamjists 
considered it to be their greatest victory. The House was almost full 
with only five absentees and all the three galleries were overcrowded. 
The announcement of the result created much excitement in the House, 
the Swai'sjists and the Nationalists cheered and clapped, while cries of 
"Bande Mataram” were heard from the public gallery. 

Excise Grant Passed. — ^ Stamps Rejected 

The Hon. Mr. A. K. GUZNAVI moved that a sum of Rs. 11,97,000 
be gi-anted for expenditure under head Excise," 

Ihere were about 23 resolutions for the reduction or the refusal of the 
different items of the demand which were withdrawn in favour of the reso- 
lution of Dr. Eumud Sankar Roy asking for the refusal of the whole demand. 
The motion was put to the vote and lost, 64 voting for and 60 against it. 

The Hon. Mr. J. DONALD moved that a sum of Rs. 9,62,000 bo 
granted for expenditure under head " Stamps." Maulvi Abdul Zabbar 
Pahlwan moved that the demand he refused. 

The motion was carried by 64 to 63 votes. The Council then adjourned. 

On March 20th, the Council re-assembling, no fewer than six demands 
for grants were considered. Five were disposed of while the last one was 
under discussion when the Council adjourn^. 

The five demands dealt with were in respect of (l) Foreete, (2) 
Registration, (3) Scheduled Taxes, (4) Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ments and other drainage works and (6) General Administration. 

Of these the demands in connection with Forests, Scheduled Taxes, 
Irrigation, etc., and Goneral Administration were refused, the voting 
being as follows Forests, 62 for and 66 against ; Scheduled Taxes, 62 
for ai^ 66 against ; Irrigation, etc., 64 for and 68 against ; General 
Administiation, .63 for and 66 against. The only demand carried was 
that for Registration, 66 voting for and 62 against. 

During the lest two days no other motion' excepting the total refusal of 
the demand was 'discussed, but when Sir HUGH STEPHENSON moved 
for Si sum of Rs. 96.23,000 for expenditure under General Adminiatra^ 
tion the Swandlste and Nationalists began to press for all the amendments 
that were on the agenda. On this demand there were 179 motious for 
reduction or refusal of which only seven were discussed. 
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'While the motion for refusal of the whole grant under head ' Irrigation’ 
was Toted upon, it was found lost, €6 voting for and 67 voting against. But 
to the amusement of all and to the surprise of the Government members 
when the original motion was put to vote it was declared lost, 64 voting for 
and 65 against, resulting in the end in the defeat of the Government and in 
the refusal of the whole grant. The next motion for refusal of the whole 
demand under head “ Constiuction of Irrigation” etc. was lost by the casting 
vote of the President, votes being 64 against 64. An amendment moved by 
Bai Harendra Nath Choudhuri for reducing the demand under this head by 
Es. 1,35,000 was carried by 67 to 69 votes. But the original motion as 
amended was lost by 64 to 66 votes. Under head '‘General Administration”, 
of the three amendments for reduction of demands for Hill and Dacca 
allowances, one was lost by 63 to 65 votes, another by the casting vote 
of the President and the last was carried, 67 voting for and 63 against. 

Monday, Match 24th, is a red-letter day in the annals of the reformed 
Bengal Council. On this day, the whole force of the Nationalist parties were 
directed against the Ministers, to break down, as they said, the sham of a Diarchy. 

Ministers’ Salary — Motion for Befusal. 

On the re-assembling of the Council, after the interpellations, Maulvi 
SAITEDUL HUQ moved that the demand of Es. 1 ,92,000 under ‘General 
Administration, Ministers’ pay,’ be refused. A number of other cuts were 
moved on the same head by some of the Swarajists. Mr. Eomes Bagchi 
moved for reduction of Es. 1,9 1^997, Mr. Akhil Dutt for Es. 1,66,000, and Mr. 
Nurul Huq for the whole salary. After a long debate the motion was put. 
It was carried by 63 votes to 62. The result was hailed with deafening 
applause by the Swarajist Party and cries of “ Eesign,” “Eesign”. 

Babu Eomesh Chandra Bagchi next moved that the demand of Es. 
9,683,000 under the head “ General Administration” as amended in Council be 
refused. 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson had nothing to say to this further move 
in the path of obstruction. The resolution was carried by 66 votes to 61 votes. 

Administration of Justice. 

The Hon. Sir ABDUE EAHIM moved that a sum of Es. 94,73,000 be 
granted under the head “Administration of Justice”. 

Maulvi Wahed Hossaiu moved that the demand for Es. 35,940 for the 
preparation of paper books in the Appellate Side of the Hight Couit be refused. 

The motion was carried by 67 to 66 votes. 

Dr. Eumud Sankar Eoy moved that the whole demand of Es. 94,73,000 
under the head “ Administration of Justice” as amended in Council 'be totally 
refused. The resolution was carried by 66 votes to 56. 

On March 26th. an unfortunate incident somewhat marred the 
dignity of the piuceedings of the Council in connection with some 
Mahomedan members saying their jfnan prayers when ^e bell rang lor 
division, with the rasult that three votes could not be recorded. The 
Swarajists asked the President to a^joum the division for a few minutes to 
enable the Mahomedan members in question to finish their pragrers and 
take part in the voting. The President, however, declined to do so on 
the ground Hhat when the division was called there could be no acliouinmenfc 
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of the House. To this ruling strong objection was taken by Mahomedane and 
Hindu Swara^iists. Even the Hon. Mr. Fazl-ul Huq, Minister, thought that 
it was rather hard on members of the House who • were already saying 
their prayers to be shut out from the privilege of voting. Subsequently the 
President, on a division being called for, requested the Swai'ajists to 
ascertain whether any member was in the prayer room before he proceeded 
to have the division taken. 

Jails and Police Demands 

Following the procedure adopted the previous day, the Swarajists by 
52 votes against 47 refused the entire demand of Rs. 35,89,000 under the 
head "Jails and Convict Settlements". 

The next demand dealt with Police expenditure for which 
Rs. 1,70,47,000 was asked for. Sir Hugh Stephenson in moving for it 
gave vent to his spleen in comparing the action of the Swarajists 
to the Berlin Nihilists and drew in the name of Mr. M. N. Roy, the 
Moscow Communist, with the sly hint that the Congress party was 
acting under his inspiration. There wore no fewer than 145 motions 
for reduction or refusal in connection with this grant. Of those 52 were 
disposed of, the majority being withdrawn. Only 10 motions were 
moved, in two of which the Swaraiists took no part in the voting and these 
two were lost, while another was negatived by the oisting vote of the 
President and the other soven were carried. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy moved that the demand for 
Rs. 1,65,300 under the head ‘Presidency Police — Calcutta Police— Pay of 
Inspeotoi's’ be reduced by Rs. 41,325. This was can'ied. 

Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri moved that the demand of Rs. 2,62,320 
for the pay of Sergeants under the head Presidency Police be reduced 
by Rs. 1,31,160. Sixty-one voted for while an equal number voted against. 
It was however negatived by the casting vote of the President. 

Kumar Shib Sekbareswar Roy moved that the demand for Rs. 46,000 
under the head of ‘Presidency Police — Calcutta Police — for the purchase 
and maintenance of horses and their equipment' be refused. 

Shah Syed Emdadul Huq moved that the demand of Rs. 1,09,000 
under the head — ‘Presidency Police contract oontigencies’ — be reduced by 
Rs. 1,00,000. Both these motions wore lost. 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee moved that the demand of Rs. 1,97,500 
under ‘Detailed account — Superintendence' be reduced by Rs. 1,00,000. 
Sir Hugh Stephenson opposed the motion which was carried, 61 
voting for and 59 against it. 

Shah Syed Emdadul next moved that the demand of Rs. 1.55,200 
under the same head be refused. The motion was carried by 61 to 58. 

Shah Syed Emdadul Huq moved : That the demand of Rs. 10,600 
under the head ‘District Executive Force — District Police — Assistant Super- 
intendents* be refused. The motion w^as carried by 61 to 58 votes. 

A similar motion for the reduction of the pay of Deputy Super- 
intendents was carried by 60 to 50 votes^ 

Babu Akhil Chandra Dutta moved that the demand for Rs. 53,H80 
for pay of European constables be reduced by Rs. 26,940. 

The motion was carried by 61 to 54 votes. 
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On March 26th, after tao day’s debate on the demand of 

Ss. 1,70,47,000 for expenditure under the head “ Police,” the diecueeioD on 
motioDB for reductione and refusal came to a close. On this debate the 
Swaraiists were not as successful as they expected and bad more defeat 
than victories, and the last attempt to throw out the entire demand 
proved abortive. 

Ihe Council began by resuming the adjourned discussion on the 
police demand. There were 89 motions for reduction or refusal, of 

which only ten were moved ard the others were withdrawn. On the 
first three motions for reduction the Swarajists were successful after 
which the scales were turned and the Government became successful 

ill almost all the remaining motions except one. This motion referi'ed 
to the refusal ot a grant of Bs. 1,00,000 for iron cots and mosquito 
curtains for policemen. This motion was carried by 68 to 39 votes. 
As a result of the cuts made by the Swaitdists the whole demand of 
Bs. 1,70,47,000 was reduced by Bs. 8,06,146. 

Shortly before the Council adjourned the motion for the refusal 
of the entire demand came up for consideratioD. There was no 

discussion and no speeches were made. Babu Hemanta Kumar Sarkar 
simply moved the resolution and Sir Hugh Stephenion merely said he 
opposed the motion, which was put to the vote and declared to be lost. 
On a division being taken it was found that 60 voted for and 63 
against it. Thirteen members were either absent or abstained from 
voting. The announcement of the result was received with loud and 
prolonged cheers from the Government benches. Later on some younger 
Swaraiists joined in the demonstration saying : “ Let us make fun out 
of it.” Sir Hugh Stephenson next moved that the original motion as 
amended by tbe Council be granted and it was carried. 

The Council then adjourned. 

On March 27th. the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council were 
comparatively dull. There was no demonstration, no passage-at-arma, 
no lively speeches. 

Ports and Pilotage 

In the 6 ret item the Swarajists wei'e successful when they moved 
a resolution refusing tbe entire demand of Bs. 0,64,000 made by the 
Hon. Mr. J. Donald for expenditure under the head Ports and Pilotage. 

A division was taken and the Government lost by one vote, 06 
voting for the refusal of the demand and 00 for the demand. 

Ministers’ Position 

Before the proceedings commenced, Maulvi Mahomed I^'urul Huq 
Chatidhuri raised a constitutional point in the shape of a question 
enquiring into the present position. of the Ministers created by the refusal 
of their pay. He also wanted to know whether the Ministera had 
resigned their posts. The President said it was not a matter for the 
Council but entirely a matter for his Excellency the Governor and he 
had no infbnnation to give. 

Demands under Education 

The Swarajists did not oppose the next demand of Bs* 31,000 
made by the^ Hon. Maulvi K. Fazhul Huq for expenditure under 
the bead Scientific DepaitmeLts. 
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Tbe Hob. Maulvi A. K. Fazl-ul Huq next moved that Rs. 1,16,98,000 
be granted for expenditure under the heid 'EduQation\ On this demand 
there were eighty^ four reBolutfone for reduction or refusal. The first 
few resolutions in reference to the grant for European education were 
moved and speeches were made in an almost empty House but ap’ 
parently no serious attempt was made to have those resolutions carried. 
On the first motion a division was called for with the result that it 
was defeated by 12 votes, and no division was demanded as regards 
the other resolutions. In all ten resolutions on the Education demand 
were moved and in one only the Swarajists succeeded in refusing a 
demand for Bs. 99,000 for “other grants” to non -Government primary schools 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Govt, could not explain what these 
“other grants’’ were, and there was much merriment in the House at their 
discomfiture. 

On March 28th. the Budget discussion was resumed. There was 
practically no obstruction and three demands made by the Ministers 
were granted without a division. 

The proceedings began with the discussion of the remaining 24 resolu- 
tions on the Education grant of which only one was moved and the 
othera were withdrawn. The Swarajists succeeded in making a cut of 
Rs. 6,36,400 in the original demand of Rs. 1,16,95,000 and the demand 
as amended was carried without opposition, the motion for refusal of the 
whole grant being withdrawn. The induction of Rs. 6,36,400 was moved by 
Mr. Manmohon Neogy under the head ‘Inspection of Schools’ for which 
Rs. 7,46,900 was demand. Mr. Huq admitted that the inspection work 
could be done at a considerable less cost. Mr. Neogy’s motion was carried 
by 57 to 61 votes. 

The Council next discussed the demand made by the Hon. Mr. Fazl-ul 
Huq of He. 47,18,000 for expenditure under the head “ Medical.” 
There were 67 resolutions on' this demand of which only two 
were moved. In the first motion the Swarajists succeeded in making 
a reduction of Rs. 6,88,000 in tbe entire demand by a majority of I vote. 
In the second motion in which' they asked for a reduction of one rupee, 
the policy of Government was criticised but in the end nobody voted for it. 

The next demand made by the Hon. Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi was in 
respect of Public Health and a sum of Rs. 27,61,000 was granted 
without opposition, Swarajists taking no part. 

The Agriculturnl grant for Rs. 17,10,000 was made by the Hon. 
Minister in charge of that department and the discussion on this demand 
was not oonolud^ when the Council adjourned. 

On March 29th. there was not much discussion when supplementary 
estimates of the Govt, of Ben^ came for the approval of the Council. 
The estimates were placed before the Council in the form of demands for 
grant. In all ten demands for grant were made, five of which amounting 
to Rs. 3,07,000 were refused by the Nationalists inflicting defeats on the 
Govt, and the remaining five amounting to Rs. 1,11,36,000 were 
granted without opposition. 

The demands refused were in respect of the following heads :*<— 
Bs. 32,000 for stamps, Be. 10,000 for the Governor’s saloon, Rs. 30,000 
lor the Bailygunge police station, Rs. 73,000 for the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion and Rs. 1,62,000 for excess expenditure in England. 

84 
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The demande granted consisted of Bs. 60,000 for excess expendi- 
ture over the major head, Bs. 8,39,000 for Bevenue expenditure* 
Bb. 29,000 for Irrigation, Embankment and Drainage works, Bs. 2,26,000 
ior the eradication of the Water Hyacinth and Bs. 1,66,000 for expendi- 
ture in connection with the Mymeusingh partition works. 

The only item on which there was some discussion was in respect 
of a demand for Bs. 10,000 for the construction of two broad-gauge 
saloons for His Excellency the Governor. Sir Hugh Stephenson pointed 
out that this sum was required for necessary alterations in the old 
saloons which were very uncomf or fable. In opposing the demands Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Dutt said he was surprised how His Excellency would 
accept this money from the unwilling people- He failed to understand 
why a saloon was necessary for the Governor of a province while the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Gandhi could travel third class. Babu Hemanta 
Kumar Sarkar observed that this demand showed the criminal disregard 
for properly utilising the public money and asked : could anybody blc^me 
those who liked to call this Government Satanic 1 This demand was 
refused by a msiiority of four votes, namely by 68 to 64. 

Governors Unconstitutional Action 

On MABGH 3 1st a singular thing happened. The Governor invited 
all Government members and their supporters, some 60 in all, mainly 
to rally the Moslem members, at a conference in Gh^vernment House 
where a closed-door consultation was held. What transpired in that 
conference is not known. Whether the Governor held forth promising 
rewards or threats, or whether plans were concocted to break np the 
Swarajist paity by winning over its Moslem adherents, subsequent events 
clearly proved that the personal influence of the Governor was exerted 
to its full extent to save the Council from the Swarajist onslaught* 
The effect of this unconventional action of Lord Lytton was quickly seen. 

Next day, APBIL 1st, amidst boisterous shouting from the opposite 
benches, the Swai'sjists and Nationalists left the House in the midst of 
a heated debate while the demand for a grant for expenditure under 
the head ‘Industries’’ was being disoussed. After they had left, the 
rest of the demands for grants, ten in number, with 214 motions for 
reduction or refusal, were quickly passed, unopposed and without speeches, 
in about a quarter of an hour. 

From the be^nuing of the discussion on this day the Swart^iists 
and the Nationalists questioned the unconstitutional character of the 
procedure adopted by His Excellency the Governor in holding a con- 
ference to which only a certain section of the members of the Council 
were invited to discuss certain matters arising out of the refusaJ of 
some of the demands. This question was again and n gw-in raised 
in the course of the proceedings, and culminated in the refusal of the 
Swarajists and the Nationalists to take part in the disoussionf the 
European and pi'o-Goyemment Moslem members shouting at the top of 
their voice. 

On the resumption of the debate on Agricultural grant, Mr, S. C. 
Mitter moved jihat a demand of 9 lakhs under that head be refused. 
Mr. (now Sir) P. C. Mitter, referred to an announcement made in the 
papers as regards the proposed dismissal of a large number of Govern- 
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merit aervantB in consequence of the refusal of some demands, and 
questioned the constitutional character of the proposal. In his opinion 
the constitution made ample safeguards against a contingency like that, 
and he said that His Excellency had power to take over those departments 
and bring in a supplementary budget. Here the President interrupted 
him but Mr. Mitter continued and said that if the Govt, dismissed men 
like that, he would vote against them. Mr. Fazbul Huq pointed out 
that it was an unauthorised statement in the newspapers and not 
a Government communique, and he said that the whole question was 
being considered by His Excellency, but he could not disclose what course 
of action the Governor would take. When the motion was put to vote 
Mr. Mitter and Mr. Khaitan who had all along been voting on the 
side of the Government voted with the Swamjists. 

Swarajist Protest 

The division on this motion resulted in a Government victory by 
three votes. Mr. Das examined the ' voting list and found some members 
of his paHy had voted with the Government and in the subsequent 
debate he announced in the House that the voting had been influenced 
by the previous night’s conference at Government House. 

Industries Grant. 

The Hon. Mr. Gujnavi then moved for the Industries grant. Mr. 
Kurul Huq moved for a refusal, and then followed a long pissage at 
arms with the President and the Swarajists as given below. Mr. Suhrawardy, 
Di'. Promotbo Banuoiji, Mr. A. G. Banneiii, and a number of 

other Swarajists and Nationalist members, on a point of order, interpeh 
lated the President as to whether they could refer to the action 
taken by his Excellency while "'the spirit of constitutionalism was 
under discussion.” Interrupting Mr. Nurul Huq the President said.^ 
You are now reflecting on the conduct of His Exc^Cllcncy. You are not entitled 
to do that. 

M. Huq ]f HIk Excellency did not lake part in party politics, 1 do not under- 
stand w'liy Hif Excellency bhou'd abk a ceitaiu section of the Hoube and dificusH 
with them about the constitutioual piactice. I could have understood If lnetea<l of 
asking certain membeis— if the leader of my p.'trty was abked to go and have 
dibcnbb'On with him and, on the other aide, the leader or leaderii of the other party 
were abked to go and have discubsion wjth His Excelleucy— 1 could then have 
understood that His Excellency acted most contitutional'y. 

The President That is reflection, you must withdi'aw. We must treat His 
Excellency with respect in the Council. , , 

Bai H. N. Choudhory Are we precluded fiom making such remark that such 
and such actions of His Excellency are uncouHCitutioiial 7 

The President The lule is deflnite. Members while speaking mast not, reflect 
Upon the conduct of His Exoeilenoy the Oovernor^Oeneral and Oovernops or a Court 
ot Juslice. \ 

Mr. J. M, Sen Gupta; — Even if His Excellency acts against the comptitation- 7 
The President : — That is not a matter for the Council. 

klr. C. B, Das ‘.—Is there no distinction between the personal cotutuct and the 
constitutional condect of tbe Goveinor 7— Is this House precluded from discussing 
questions as to whether certain steps taken by His Excellency ai e or are not within 
the limit of constitution 1 

The President This is a po'nt of veiy gi*eat difficulty indeed. But I find 
nothing in the rules which limits the question of conduct and 1 am afraid the rule 
is BO general in its terms that It excludes any conduct of His Excellency. 
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Bohteroua Shoota. 

Ml'. C. R. Das;— Wc must obey your ruling bot, it siems, uii(l;r these clrcum- 
stanoes, it is ui^less going on because the who'e {loint of view that we desire to present 
is that the voting of to-day has been Inilnenoed by last evening's confereuc:*, 

(Load and insistent cries of No’' from the European and Indiau supporters of 
Government), 

Mr. G. R. Das ; — A thousand times Yes. 

There was again prolonged cries of " No No" and shouting from tne other side 
and thei'e was much commotion in the House, At this stage Mr. Sen Gupta pro- 
claimeil ; We can shout the loudest erf all” and the shouting continaud. 

Baba Akhll C bunder Dutt What is the meaning of this shouting. Mr. Das is 
in possession of the House. Can they shout 7 

A Swarajist membei* Are they Jackals ? 

Mr. C, B. Dos This shouting indicates to my mind most clearly that the voting 
of to-day has been influenced by last night’s conference. 

Again tnere was confusing shouts of **no, no” from the opposite beaches. 

With Mr. C. K Das all the membei's of the Nationalist party then left 
the Chamber in a body while the European members kept on shouting 
at their loudest, the President unable , to oontrol them. 

When order was restored the President put the resolution refusing 
the demand to vote and it was negatived by the oombined strength of the 
Government officials, Europeans and a lew elected and nominated mem- 
bers. The solitary voice of Mr. S. C. Bose (Burdwan), the only 
Nationalist member present, cried out *"Aye'\ 

The Rescued Demands. 

The following demands for grant were then put without any speech 
and were hurriedly carried unopposed. 

A demand of Bs. 4,05,000 under the head ‘‘Miscellaneous Department” moved 
by the Hon. Mr. J. Donald. 

A demand of Bs. 83,34,000 under the head “Civil Works” move<l by the Hon. 
Mr. Ghuznavi. 

A demand of Bs. 60,000 umler the head “Famine Belief and Insurance” moved 
by the Hon. Mr. J. Donald. 

A demand of Bs, 43,68,000 under the head “Superannuation Allowance and 
Pensions,” moved by the Hon. Mr. J. Donald. 

A demaiul of Bs, 20,98,000 under the head “Stationary and Printing” moved by the 
Hon. Mr. J. Donald. 

A demand of Bs. 8,62,000 under the head “Miscellaneoas,” moved by the Hon. Mr. 
J, Donald. 

’ A demand of Bs. 12,000 nndei the head “Miscellanecns Adjustments” moved by Hon, 
Mr. J. Donald. 

A demand of Bs. 20,000 under the head “Constrnotion of Irrigation, Navigation and 
Drainage Works,” moved by the Hon. Maharaja of Burdwan. 

A demand of Bs, 8,78,000 under the bead “Expenditure in England” moved by the 
Hon, Mr. Donald. 

A demand of Bs. 9,59,000 under the head “Loans and Advances” moved by the 
Hon, Mr. J. Donald. 

" After all the demands had been grants* the President said 
“The Houae stands prorogued until such date as will be notified 
hereafter." 

The Council stood then prorogiied* 
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Gov^roor'i Certification* 

H. E. the Governor ol BonvnI finally certified the rajocied budcet 
granta by a cooHnuaique uuied on April I4tb. llaeys; — 

In Ihe sesBion which Ims ]UBt clMed the Logis'ative Council rejected all the 
budget demands for “ Ueserved " bubjeots, with the exception of the demand for the 
Police Department and Boiue miscellaneous items on the jast day of the session. The 
rejected items fall into three categories : — 

The first categoi-y includes the cases w'here a demand was i-ejectcd in toto not on its 
merits or out of any regard for economy or for th * policy of the Depaitmcnt ooncernorl, 
bnt in pursuit of a genei'al po.icy of rejecting as much of t he Budget as possible as 
a protest against the picsent form of constitution and ihe refusal of the {Secretary of 
State to pi-omise an early amendment of it. In this category must be p'aoed the 
rejected demands for Laud llevcnuo, Stamps, Forests, Scheduled Taxoh, Irrigation, Ad- 
ministration of Justice, Jails, and Ports anti Pilotage. 

No one who voted for tlie rejection of these items can have contemplated dis- 
^lensing with the departments involved and, as the merits of particular items in the 
grants were not discut-seri, His Excellency the Govcinor has no alternative but to lestoro 
the full amounts in each case. One exception only has been made to the certification 
of ihe amounts included in this category. Under the hemling of ^ Navigation Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works” tinancjd from ordinary leveuues, was an item of Us. 6,00,000 
which i-eprcsented the contribution that the Government had agi-eed to make to the 
Corporation of C'alcutla towaids the cost of the Bidyadhari spill reservoir. This 
contiibution was promised on condition that the amount was voted by the Legislative 
Council. The condition Jiot having been fulfilled the Government is unab'e to make this 
contribution. 

Police Items Uestored, 

The second category contains particu'ar items of a depart mental demand which were 
also rejtctecl as part of a general policy of obstruction. In this category must be placed 
tluec items in the police budget. Two of these were refused and tho third cut down by 
moi-e than a half in accordance with the general policy of opposing the whole budger or 
m the alternative of crippling the department by the refuha' of essential supplies. They 
were:— (1) A sum of Bs. 1 lakh out of a total of Bs 1,97,600 tor Superintendents;, 
(2) a sum of Bs. 1,66,200 for the pay of Superintendents; (if) a sum of Us. 10,600 for 
the pay of Asblstant Superintendents. 

These three items have been restored as, in the opinion of His Excellency, they 
are aU necessary to maintain the strength and efficiency of the police force at the 
minimum standard necessary for the safely of the province. 

Third Category, 

The third category contains u few items which were rejected on grounds oirher uC 
economy, retrenchmait or policy. They were <l) A sum of Bs. 99,000 in the Departs 
ment of Education (reserved) for certain European primary schools. The positiop created 
by this cut is being examined by the Dii'ootor of J’ublic Instructiun aiul, pending the 
i-eceiptof this report. His Excellency cannot say whether or not it will be necessary for 
him to restore this sum. The matter is complicated and involves some correspondence 
with the Acoauntant-General. 

Government House, 

(2) A sum of Rb. 80,000 under the head of ** General Adminii^ration ” in respect 
of the renewal of furniture and carpets in Government Honse, This item in the builget^ 
appears to have bepji misunderstood by the Legislative Council. A fixed percentage of 
seven half on the block value of furniture in Government house is allotted annual y 
under orders of the Secretary of State for the upkeep of the furniture. Out of this 
seven half per cent,, two half per cent, is spent annually on repairs and renewal |L 
The remaining ^ p^ cent, is accumulated during the term of office of a Governor 
and is irtaced at the disposal of his successor In the form of a lump grant to be 
spent fay him on renewals at any time during his term of office. This item of 
Bs. SOjOiM) represents the portion of this grant which it is propofol to spend this 
year. As theie is no advantage but considerable inconvenience in postponing ihia 
expenditure to next year the amount has been restored. 

Ifosquito Nets 

(8) A sum of Bs. 1,00,000 for the provision of cots and mosquito-nets for tho 
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Bengal police*. This item was iuBerted in, the budget ae a fnither inetalment of a 
policy inaugurated in 1914 Trhich was interrapted by the war, but reaffirmed last 
year, of gi^ually pio'viding healthy aletping accommodation for constablea in mofussil 
thanas and protection against malaria epidemics. lion cots are in the long run 
cheaper and far more sanitary than wooden bunks or bamboo cots. These improvements 
are required for the health and not, as was asserted in the debate, for the comfort 
ot the police force. Nevertheless m view of the strong prejudice which this demand 
has created His Excellency does not intend to certify the amount. 

(4) A sum of Hs. 94,000 for Deputy Superintec dents in the Bengal Tolice. This 
item will not be restored. 

(6) A sum of Bt. 4l|S26 out of a total of Bs. 1,66, SCO for the pay of Inspectors 
m the Calcutta Pohee, The reduction was based on ceitain lecommendations of the 
Bctrcncliment Committee which had been fully examined by Government and found 
to have arisen out of a misunderstandirig of the facts. This sum has been restored. 

European Constables 

(G) A sum of Bs. 26,940 being half the provision of Bs. 69,880 for the pay of 
European constables in the District Executive Force ; a sum of Bs, 2,87,000 out of 
the provision of Bs. 69,84,518 under the head District Executive Foine ; a sum ot 
Bs, 67,000 out of a total provision of Bs. ],37,C00 for the District Intelligence Staff. 
These retluctious would seriously impair the efficiency of the police force and the 
amounts have therefore been restored. 

(7) A sum of Bs. 60,000 out of the piovision of Bs. 1,46,0C0 for the ro'icc 
Training .School The reduction here was based on the Bitrenebment Committee’s rejiort. 
A sum of over Bs. 1,60,000 has already been I'eticnched from the expenses of police 
training in the piovincc and this further reduction pioposed was based largely on a 
miscalculation on the part of the Betrenchment Committee and cannot be given effect 
to without seriously affecting the usefulness of the Kardah Training School. The 
amount has therefore been restored. 

School Inspectoro 

In the Budgets of the “Transferred” Departments all the demands were voted 
with the exception of two items in the Education and Medical Budget s. In the first 
case the demand of Be. 7j46,900 under the head 3lE— Education— Genei-al, Inspcctois' 
»alBries, was. reduced by Be. 6,86,400. This demand comprised the pay of the following 
officers :— 11 inspectors and inspectresses, 17 assistant inspectors and inspectresses, 360 
district and sub-inspcctois and 27 other inspecting officeis, and only Bs, 1,1 1,600 has now- 
been provided by the Council for the payment of officers of the Inspection Department. 

In the second case the whole of the demand of Bs. 6,88, COO ubilcr the head 32A 
Medical Esrablishneut was reduced by a majority of one. 

The effect of this vole was to refuse payment of all the members of the Govern- 
ment Medical Establishment whose salaries are votahle, namely 18 civil surgeons, 6 civil 
assistant surgeons stationed in District Headquarters, 2 sub-assistant surgeons stationed 
at district headquarters, 24 civil assistant surgeons stationed at sub-divisional head- 
quarters, 80 sab-assistant surgeons stationed at sub-divisional headquarters, 26 civil 
assistant surgeons forming leave reserve, 68 sub-assistant suigeons forming leave reserve, 
one compounder and one dresser, ministerial and menial staff, one personal assistant 
to the Surgeon-General, 28 clerks in the Surgeon-General’s office, 16 menials attached 
to the Surgeon-General and hie office, 69 clerks in civil suigeon’s offices and 32 menials 
attached to civil surgeons and their dffioe. 

The first of tligse two reductions was probably dictated by a desire for economy 
and was no doubt based on a recommendation of the Beti'enchment Committee. It 
may therefore be placed in the third category mentioned in connection /with the 
rejection of demands for reserved subjects. The second reduction however appears to 
have been dictated rather by a general policy of rejecting the Budget and belongs 
therefore to the second of the categories aboye.- mentioned. 

D. P, I. to Beport 

In dealing with, the rejection of demands for transferred Bnbjects, the Governor, 
as he explained to the Council of March 1 8, has no power to restore items that have been 
rejected even though he may disapprove of the action of the Council in rejecting tlttom. 
In connection with transferred BUbjeote the only power the Governor has to authorise 
pxpenditui'e is the general one conferred by proviso (B) of Section 72D (2) of the 
Oovernment of India Act, and this power can only be exercised in cases of emer- 
j4«ncy. The rejection of the total demand for a Transferred Department would 
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create an emergency la which some expenditure wooll have to b? authoriaed for 
carrying on the department, but the refaaa! of the Legisiative Council to vote thi 
BBlarieB of certain oififsers whom they regarded as redundaut and whose aervioes th*y 
desire to dispense with does not create an emergency and His Excellency has no 
power to deprive the Council oE responsibility p’acsd upon it by Tarlianieut. 

Action is therefore being taken to cirry out the decision ol the Council, Toe 
Director of Public Instruction has b^eii directed to re-examini the recomneudatioas 
of the Retrenchment Committee regarding the Inspectorate and to efE^ct such reduc- 
tions as will bring the total cost of this department within the limit imposed by Mie 
Legislative Canned. In the m^ntjme notices of discharge expiring on July 3 1, 
1924, will be issued b'foi'c the end of the cnri-ent month to a'i the officers concerned 
in accoLilance with the usual praotic: in the case oE reduction oE establi-ihment. 
When on receipt of the report of the Director, Pablic lustrnution, the reconstitution of 
the inspectorate has b^en deteriiiined, tlie no^icis given to the officers whom It is 
tltcid>^d to retain will be cancelled. 

As no provision was made by the Legislative Council for giving the notice lo 
which officers are entitled under artic'es 436 and .152 (H) oE the Civd Service 
llegulations, a supplementary demand will bi snbmitteil to the Legislative Council at 
Its next session for the payment of salaries to thesj officers up to the expiry oL 
the period of notice. 

Medical Cadre. 

With regaril to the reduction m the Metlical Budget, action Is being taken on 
similar lines but the position is more complicateil as in order to give effect to this 
vote it will be necessary to reduce the total cadre of civil surgeons, assistant 
surgeons and sub-assistant surgeons by the number for which provision was made 
in the rejected demaud, and it is imixissible at once to say which individuals should 
be selected in making such a reduction. Thr members of this cadre are cmp'oyod 
in connexion with reserved subjects such as Jails, Administration of Justice and 
I’o'ice. The work of the Indian Medical fciervice officers whose sa'aries arc non- 
votnble wou'd also be affected. In some respects therefore this vote of the Council 
may be found to have created an emergency iii winch Uis Excellency may b: 
obliged to exercise the power conferre^l by proviso (R) of section 72 D (2) in respect 
of the salaries of certain officers. 

The whole position is being carefully examined m consultation with the Surgeon- 
General and, in order to give effect as far as may prove to be necessary to the 
decision of the Council, notlca of discharge will b; given as in the case of the 
Education Inspectorate to the officirs whose salaries are covered by the vote. 

General Administration. 

The rejection by the Connoil oE the demand under the head of “General 
Administration'’ has to be dealt with separately, because though the demaiul was 
made by the Hon, Member in Charge of a Reserved department, it a'so inc'udevl 
the cost of the secretariat of tbe Transferred department. In so fsr as the vote of 
the Council affected the Reserved subjects, it belongs to the first category above 
mentioned and the amount will be restorcil by His Excellency. 

. In the case of the secretariat of transferred departments an emergency has been 
created necessitating recourse to the power conferred by pruviso (B) Section 72 D (2|. 

Section 46 A (I) (D) of the Government of India Act and the Rules made there- 
under provide for the transfer of certain subjects to the administration of the Gover- 
nor acting with Ministers. The Administration of such transferred subjects lu^ces- 
sitates the appointment and payment of a civil secretariate. By the votes of the 
Legislative Council on Match 21, 1924, the provision for the payment of this Secre- 
tariat was rejected, although by other votes provision was made for the continuance 
of the departments which it administers. Unless funds are provided for the conti- 
nuance of this secretariat it would be Impossible in any way to carry on the adminis- 
tration of the transferred subjects. 

His Excellency has therefore anthorised as a case of emergency the expenditure of 
Rs. 2,70,000 which is in his opinion necessary for the carrying on of the civil secretariat 
in those departments welch adninister transferred sabjects. 

Ministers’ Salarjea 

On March 24 the Legislative Council also rejected by one vote the demand 
fOT tbe payment of salaries to Ministers and tbe situation thus created remains to b^ 
dealt with. The Hon. Ministers do not regard this vote as equivalent to a vote of 
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ccnstrc on thmseNeB ncoeBSitatlns their resignatioxi, and Hie Excellency tbeOoTenor 
ie of opinion tliat they are justifled in not to regarding the matter Beeing that the 
<!einaiul was for the pay of three Hinietere, and, though only tyro Minieteis were 
in office at thi time, the leicctioti of the whole demand leaveci no piovlaion in the 
Puil^et for the payment of any Miniaters, and, if it wore to be regarded aa a vote 
of ceneurc on particular individuals, the censure would equally apply to a third 
Minister who bad nut yet been apiminted, and further that on February 20 a motion 
which was equivalent to a vote of censure on the existing Ministers was moved in tho 
tiame Council and lost. 

His Excellency has accepted the view of the Ministers that the decision of the 

I'ouncil on March 24 did not necessarily repi'esent the considered opinion of the 

Council either as regards the existing Ministers or as regard the appointment of 

idiin'btcis in generaj. His Excellency has given the most careful attention lo the 

c^onstitutional position created by this vote of the Lrgis. alive Council and has taken 
legal advice as lo his power of dea.ing yith it. He has been advised that, in as 
much as the Government of India Act requires the Transferred Subjects to be administereti 
by Ministers and provides that Ministeis may be paid a salary, he wou.d be justifieii 
in retaining the services of his existing Ministers or appointing others to administer 
the Transferred Hubjeetb and in authorising the payment to them of any salary up 
to the statutory limit since, in the words of the Act, a smaller .salary has not been 
provideil by the vote of the Legislative Council of the Province. 

At the same time the Ministers expressed their willingness if necessary to serve 
ill an honorary capacity. 

His Excellency is of opinion that, whether legal or not, it would be aga'nsi 
the spirit of the constitution except as a purely temporary expedient, either for 
Ministers to serve in an honoraiy ca^city, or for him to authorise the payment to 
them of salaries which have been refuged by the vote of the Legislative Council. It 
18 equally contrary to the spirit of the constitution for the Legislative Council to refuse the 
whole of the balarics with the object of preventing the appointment of Ministers which 
is clearly contemplated by the constitution. 

His Excellency has therefore decided that the proper constitutional course would 
be to resubmit the matter for the consideration of the Legis alive Council at its 
next Eession and this course was recommended by the Hon, Ministers themselves. 
His Excellency has discussed the matter fully with his Ministers in the light of 
legal opinions he has received and has pressed them lo remain in office for the 
present. In order to maintain the conbiitution they have consinteil to continue in 
the dibchai’ge of their duties until at its next session the Legislative Council shall 
have bad a further opportunity of voting their salaries. His Excellency will accordingly 
ariaiige that a supplementary clemand for the payment of the salaries of Ministeis 
ior the cuirent yrar shall he placed befon? the Legislative Council at its next 
tension. 

h , — It remains to be noted in this connection that' the ' Ministers ' 
1^ alariee’ yras sought to be demanded in the July session of the Council. 
How that elded in a fiasco resulting in innovations in the constitution, 
and how the Government was baulked by the Calcutta High Court, 
aie matteis which are reserved for the next ii^sue of this Quarterly. 
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Chief Events 


S Jan 24 (Council Opened by H. E. the Governor. 

2 Jan 24 Supplementary Demandn under Excise refused— Demand under Stamps, 
Forest, Hegiatration & General Administration granted. 

5 Jan 24 Demands under Administration of Justice and Jails and Convicts sanctioned. 
*6 Feb 24 Govt. Eesolution to amend the Punjab Courts Act rejected.— Ch. Lai 

C hand’s motion for election of members on Advisory Committee 
carried— Bupplementary grants voted. 

26 Feb 24 S. Jodh Singh’s adjournment motion on the shooting affairs at Jaito 
Tuleil out of order. 

1 Mar 24 BUDGET PRESENTED. 

6 Mar 24 Mr. Muhd. Hossain's resolution on Agricultural intlebtcdncss pabsed.— 

Cb. Afssal Huq’s resolution on Arms Act moditication passed— Mr. 
Bodhraj’s lesoluLion on Removal of Liquor Shops lost. 

6 Mar 24 Official Bills referred to Select Committee. 

10 Mar 24 Several motions for reduction under Land Revenue discussed St passeci. 

11 Mar 24 Demand under General Administration (Reserved) granted on Govt, accept- 

ing 26 per cent, reduction.— Mr. Jodh Singh’s motion for re«luction of 
tw'o-hfths m the Btid of Commissioners passed. 

13 Mar 24 Demand under General Administiation (Transferred) and Justice granted. 
15 Mnr 24 Debate on Akali Prosecution- Demand under Jails granted after reduc- 
tion — Demand under Police granted. 

17 Mar 24 Demands under Scientific Departments and Education (European- 
Reserved) passed, 

IB Mar 24 Demand under Education (Transferred) passed after all the motions for 
rednetion wei’e withtiiawn or lost. 

20 Mar 24 Demands under Medical and othei- Heads granted. 

24 Mai'^ 24 Mr. Irving’s motion for a loan of Rs. 60 lakhb to tlie Rahawalpur 
Durbar and Bardar Majithia’s motion for a grant of Rs. 60,000 
to the Governor in Council passed,- COUNCIL PROROGUED. 



Punjab Legislative Council. 

JANUARY SESSION 1924 

The first meeting of the Purijab Legislative Council this year was held 
on Wednesday, the 2nd January at 1 1 a. m., the Hon. Mr. H. A. 
CAS80N presiding. A large number of members attended, and the visi- 
tors’ gallery was full. The Swarajist members were seated together and 
had a block to themselves. Their Gandhi caps and white khadder dress 
attracted a good deal of attention. The elected members were divided 


into the following groups : — 

Swarajists ... ... ... 9 

Hindu Swaraksha Sabha ••• 5 

„ Agriculturists ... ... 6 

Muslim ,, ... ... ... 24 

Khilafatists ... ... ... 3 

Muslim Leaguers ... ... ... 7 

Independents ... ... ... 6 

S. G. P. C. men ... ... ... 11 

Total ... 71 


The proceedings began with the taking of the oath of allegiance 
by the members, after which His Excellency the Governor addressed 
the Council. Some 26 Hindu and Sikh elected members at once walked 
out of the Council Chamber and remained outside so long as the 
Governor was there. This was done as a protest against the constitution 
of the Ministry. 

Supplementary Grants. 

After the Governor’s address the Council met at 2 p. m. to discuss 
the supplementary demands for grants. 

The Hon. CHAUDHKI LAL CHAND, Minister for Agi-iculture, 
moved for a supplementary grant in respect of Excise. The demand 
elicited a good deal of discussion. Prof. RUCHI BAM SAHNI 
objected that the members had not been given sufiioient time to 
consider the demands. Ho also referred to the deficit of 4 crores that 
had accrued during recent years, and deprecated the grant of more 
money to excise officials by way of travelling allowance. He further 
urged that a compromise had been arrived at between the Government 
and the Council at the time of the last budget debate but the Gov- 
ernment wanted to disregai'd that promise and now proposed to restore 
the sum that it had consented to forego. Baja Narindra Nath and 
Dr. Gokal Chand Narang and others spoke in the same strain. 
When the demand was put to vote after a long discussion, it was 
defeated by 38 votes to 34. The demand was thus refused tn toto. 

Four other demands for supplementaiy grants in respect of stamps, 
forest, registration and general administration were voted by the Council 
while another demand by the Finance Member in respect of adminis- 
tration of justice regarding fee for the special law officer for the 
prosecution of the case instituted against the Shiromani Gumdwara 
Prabbandak Committee was strongly opposed by the Sikh and some 
66 
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Hiudu members, tiiid after a lengthy debate an amendment moved by 
Sardar Jodh Singh to rojoct the demand ox Ks. 00,000 required for the 
fees of Mr. Petniari, Special Law Officer appointed by the Government 
to prosecute the Akali Leaders’ Case, was rqiected by the Council by 
41 to 34 votes. 

On the 5TH JANUARY Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdul Kadir (ex-Judge 
of the High Court, and recently Counsel for Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the 
famous o’Dwyer — Nair case) was elected Deputy President of the Council, 
and then supplementary grant for Administration of Justice, which was 
under discussion when the Council rose on the 2nd Jan. was sanctioned 
after a division, 46 members voting for the motion and 33 against. All the 
official and Muslim members voted together. 

Sir John MAYNARD next moved a suplementary grant under 'iails 
and convicts’ and delivered a lecture to the members on the subiect of 
grants, warning the Council not to put the Governor in an awkward position 
in respect of reserved departments of having to use his powers of 
certifioation. This speech was much resented. 

Di. C. C. NAURANG (Swarajist) in reply took the Finance Member 
severely to task. He pointed out that the remarks were uncalled for and 
the arguments lacking in force. Economy in one department should 
not mean extravagance in another. Referring to the threat that the Govt, 
would be compelled to use the powers of certification, Dr. Naiirang 
declared if the demands were not wanted by the country, lot the Govern- 
ment certify thorn. Tt is the people’s voice that should be supreme and 
not the voice of the executive. After further discussion and the 
roiectioD of an amendment of Sardar Tara Singh in respect of Rs. 
4,000 expenditure on under-trial prisoners in the Babbar Akali case, the 
original motion was put and carried. The Council after passing some 
further grants then adiourned till the Budget session in February, 

THE BUDGET SESSION 

On FEB. 26tli the Council reassembled to discuss Govt, business. Sir 
John Maynard's motion for supplementary sum of Rs. 24,000 for fees for 
special Public Prosecutors evoked keen discussion and tlie debate on the 
motion was ultimately adjourned. Another Govt, resolution to amend the 
Punjab Courts Act 1918, so as to transfer from the High Court to 
the Court of District Judge .jurisdiction in appeals from decrees or 
orders of a SuT)ordinate Judge where the value of a suit ranges from 
Rs. 600 to Rs. 7,500, raised a storm of protest and the resolution 
being put to vote was rejected. 

R. B. Cliaudhri Lai Chand next moved for the election of members 
on the various Advisory Committees which was carried. 

The House next proceeded to the consideration of Supplementary 
Grants all of which were voted without any reduction. 

The first demand that elicited some discussion related to the item 
of Ks. 14,000 for travelling allowance of excise officers. The Council 
had rejected a similar demand fer Rs. 16,000 in January and the 
present was another attempt of the Hon. Minister for Agriculture to 
get the money sanctioned. It was carried by 46 votes to 16. 

Next came a demand of Rs. 24,000 for public prosecutors which 
had been reduced iu January last by Rs. 60,000. The item relating 
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to punitive police was objected to by Prof. Kuchi Kam Sahni in a 
speech which was several times interrupted by the President and the 
Finance Member. Mi*. Sahni said he had personally held enquiries and 
found that the excesses of the punitive police were partly responsible 
for the Babbar Akali movement. The tax was levied on members of 
the Congress, the Akalis, and in some cases even on minors. The motion 
however was carried by 39 votes to 29. 

On FEBRUARY 26th Sardar Jodh Singh made his acljournment motion 
regarding the affairs at .Taito resulting in the shooting of the Akalis on 
the 21 si February, but the President ruled it out of order and made a 
long statement in support of his ruling. The main plea was 
the same as that taken up by the Home Member in the Assembly 
(see p. IBl), namely, that the discussion would lead members to 
casting reflections on the administration of a Native State which no 
Indian legislature could do. Some 30 members, Swarajists, S. G. P. C. 
membeiB and Khilafatists, rose in a body to protest. But the subject 
had to be diopped there. Pt. Nanak Chands resolution to withdraw 
an Educational Circular was lost by 29 to 36 votes. 

On FEBRUARY 26th 6h. Faiz Muhammad moved that the new 
Univeisity regulation introducing Education as a professional and theo- 
retical subject in B.A. course be not appioved. It was carried. 

The Council then rejected a resolution of Lala Mohan I^al which 
recommcLdcd the Govt, of India not to allot any further Indian Forest 
Service officers to the Punjab for a period of at least 10 years. 

On FEBRUARY 29th Dr. Gokul Chand Naurang moved that no 
money sanctioned by the Council be spent on any article not produced or 
Bj^ufactured in India. A lively debated followed. Government was 
wming to accept it subject to the proviso that the “ quality was good 
aid the pi ice reasonable a qualification meant « merely to circumyent 
the resolution which was consequently withdrawn by the mover 
in disgust. 

On MARCH 1st Sir John Maynaid, the Final co Member, presented 
the BUDGET for 1924-2B aid asked the House to take note that the 
figures w’oie based upon the assumption that it would not leject three 
taxation bills, which he had to ask it to refer to a select committee next, 
week. Iho budget showed a total revenue receipts of Es. 1,031 lakhs 
aid Rp. 1,075 labbs of leveiuo cxpei diturc. Iheio was a deficit of 
Es. 44 lahhs of which Rs. 25 lakhs wt.s acrcunlcd for by a sinking 
fuid. The Firanco Mcnler pointed cut that the Goveinment of Jidia, 
their bai ler, had cxpiesscd williigncss to fii arce the veiy moderate 
deficit dining 1924-26. In ihe jear tuccccding their equilibiivm must be 
attaiicd, if lot by 01 e method then by ar other, for the province will 
le left to meet its liabilities without the help of the Govcinirent of 
Iidia. Ccmpaicd with the budget of 1923-24 the present budget however 
was distil ctly a moie favouiablo statement of the final cial position of 
the province. Wheieas last year theie was a deficit of revenue account of 
Re. 62,64,C(0 the deficit was low icdiiccd to Re. 44 lahhe, which was 
ihe result of the increase of Re. 27,66,CC0 in revenue ard of only 
Es. P,49,CC0 in expenditure. Jhe new taxation bills were the seme as 
those rejected by the Council in the previous year. 
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On 3KD MAECH the Council met to consider the Money Bills. 
The first of these proposed change in the Couit Fees Act so that 
for purposes of Court fees land in dispute in civil cases will be valued at 
twenty times the land revenue payable thereon instead of ten times as 
was the practice heretofore. This was referred to a Select Committee. 

On 5TH MARCH the Council took up non-ofilcial business. After 
interpellations, which mostly related to communal matters, discussion on 
S. Mohammad Hussain’s resolution regarding Agricultural indebtedness was 
oontinued. The resolution was moved on 29th Feb. and ran as follows : — 

This Council recommends to the Government that a committee of three be 
appointed to tour the villages in the South-Western F'unjab to examine the claims 
of money-lenders against cultivators when the parties agree to this course and to 
arrive at sums which they are actually able to pay within a reasonable time, such 
committee to consist of (a) a Judge with insolvency powers, (b) a iiepiesentative of 
cultivators, and (c) a repi'osentative of bankers. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 35 votes to 22. 

Chaudhri AFZAL HUQ next moved the following resolution : 

This Council recommends to the Government to recommend to the Government 
of India that they may take early steps to exempt the SWOKD from the operation 
in the Punjab of the AKIHS ACT with regard to all the restrictions contained therein. 

The resolution was after discussion put to the House and declared carried. 
Government members remaining neutral. 

Mir MAQBUL MAHMUD moved the following resolution : — 

This Council recommends to the Government the appointment of a committee 
with non-offleiaL majority to advise what steps the Government may leasonably take 
to improve the present economic and social conditions of the agriculturists of this piovince. 

The resolution was, however, by leave of the Council withdrawn. 

Chaudhnri DU LI CHAND next moved the following resolution : — 

This Council recommends to the Government that the rate of GRANT TO AIDED 
BCHOOL8 per pupil reckoned on the average attendance be as fodows > 

Anglo-Vernacular. Vernacular, 


A,— In the Lower I'rimary Department ... 

Aeicul- 

tural 

4 

Non- Agri- 
cultural 

2 

Agricul- 

tural 

4 

Non-Agri. 

cu'tui'al 

2 

B.— In the Upper Primary Department ... 

8 

4 

8 

4 

C,— In the Middle Department 

20 

10 

12 

6 

D.— In the Higher Department 

32 

16 




*^6 present rules, he said, made no distinction between Agreuliturists 
and bon- Agriculturists. The speaker wanted to provide an incentive for 
increasing the number of pupfis from agricultural classes. The resolution 
was, however, by leave withdrawn, after Sir George Anderson, the 
Director of Publio Instruction, had pointed out that the figures relating 
to the number of agriculturist and non-agriculturist students were not 
available, and that in the absence of those figures he could not say exactly 
how much additional expenditure the proposal would entail. 

Lala BODH RAJ then moved the following resolution 
This Council recommends to the Government to eliminate sources of danger to 
the moral tone of society by (a) removing beyond the Municipal boundaries all 
LIQUlB shops already located in the various towns ; (b) removing to the head- 
quarters of the Tahsil and to locate in or near the tabsil compound all liquor shops 
already located in the various villages. 

The resolution was lost by 35 votes to 15. 
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On 6TH MARCH a special meeting was held to dispose of 
Government business. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Maynard inti-oduced the Punjab Stamp 
(Amendment) Bill. The operative clause of the Bill runs as follows 
“ In Bcbetlule 1*A to the Indian iStamp (Punjab Amendment) Act, 1922, in artie'e 
23, before the word ‘Exemptions’ the following proviso shall be inserted, namely : — 
Provided that a conveyance of immovable propeity Bituatc<l within a Municipality 
or Cantonment shall be chargeable with a stamp duty at double the rate hereinbefon? 
provided.” 

He also moved to refer the bill to a Select Committee. He 
observed that Govt, expected an increase of 6 lakhs in the revenue 
by the proposed bill without any extra expenditure whatever. The 
motion was put to the House and carried. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Maynard next introduced the Punjab Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Bill, and that it be referred to a Select Committee 
which was done. 

Mr. MILES next moved the following resolution which was carried : — 
“ That this Council recommends to Government to imse during the year 1924-25 
loan of Bb. 1,60,00,000 for the purpose of providing funds for the construction of Irri- 
gation Works — Capital Expenditure— and other productive projects approved by tins 
Council." 

The Council then resumed discussion of the motion moved 011 
Monday, 26th February, 1924 : — 

That a supplementary sum be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the 
charges that will come in course of payment for the year ending the Blst of May 
1924 in respect of Administration of Justice. 

Sardar Jodh Singh referred to the Akali Leaders’ case, and said 
that large sums of money were being wasted on it. After Sir John 
Maynaid, Sayid Mohd. Hussain and Sir Gopal Das had spoken, the 
motion was put to the House and carried by 29 votes to 16. The 

Council then adjourned until 2 p. m., for the ordinary meeting. 

Budget Discussion. 

The Council reassembled at 2 p. m. for the general discussion of the 
Budget for 1924-26. 

S. Mohd. Hussain opposed the levy of additional taxes. All the 

new taxes proposed were opposed to all the canons of civilised taxation. 
He urged for retrenchment. Mr. Magbul Mahmud also urged retrench- 
ment and suggested various means to improve the finance of the 
province. Mr. Shah Newaz complained of various beneficent sohemes, 
such as education, being neglected and starved, and wanted a more 
thoioughgoing retrenchment. Sirdar Jodh Singh along with the previous 
speakers criticised the Government for not having taken a strong 

attitude in the matter of the Provincial contribution. He next attacked 
the repressive , policy of the Government on the Sikhs which was 
costing a lot. A further strong criticism of Government was delivered 
by Prof. Ruchiram. The Government membei-s then replied. 

On 7TH MARCH the Council met to consider the Government's 
demands for grants. 

The Hon'ble Mr. MAJITHIA moved that a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 44,07,000 be gi'anted under head ; Land Revenue. There were more 
than 90 motions for reduction of this demand of which about a thiid 
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'were diRpoeed oi ou this day, and the rest came up for consider- 
ation on the 10th when the Council re-assemhled. As a result of the 
day’s discussion cuts to the extent of more than 2 lahhs were made, 
the larj?est item being Es. 1,70,240 which related to the settlements of 
8 distiicts. The balance was mostly made of reductions in travelling 
allowances. 

Rardar JODH SINGH moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 13,000 
with respect to the item of Es. 32,030 — Temporary Establishment. 
After some discussion the motion was carried by 34 votes to 29. 

►Sardar JODH SINGH then moved that the grant be reduced by 
Es. 2,169 with respect to the items of Es. 8,636— Travelling Allowance 
(6 A.— Land Eevenuo.) He said that the proposal was to make a cut 
of 26 ”/. in all items of travelling, and suggested that the whole question 
be discussed and decided once for aU. On Sardar Sunder S. Majithia 
agreeing to it, discussion then proceeded on the question of travelling 
allowance as a whole, which amounted under all heads together to about 
44 lakhs. Ch. Sahaluddin said that his experience was that T. A. 
in the Punjab was much higher than in the case of officials of the 
Govt, of India, sometimes double the latter. After a long debate the 
motion was carried without a division. 

Several other minor motions for reduction were then carried. 

Land Settlements 

Chaudhri AFZAL IIUQ moved that the grant be reduced by Es. 
1,70,240 with respect to the item of Ep. 1,78,100^ Survey and Settle- 
ment— Other Hcad-quaitors Establishment. He said that Zamindars were 
all opposed to fresh settlements and they wanted land to be poinianeiitly 
settled as in Bengal. After a long discussion the motion for reduction 
was carried by 4 1 votes to 22. 

On MARCH lOTII the discussion on Budget giants was continued. The 
motions for reduction of the Land Kevenue grant, which had been left over 
from the previous day, occupied a good deal of time. After that the 
grants ur.dcr the heads Excise, Stamps, Forests, Eegistratioii, Irrigation and 
Interests on Oidinaiy Debt were voted. Barring a few exceptions, the 
cuts made in the dc maids were again in respect of travelling allowances ; 
and the debate ceiitred round the question of the reduction of enormous travell- 
ing allowances given freely to various oflicials. Practically throughout the whole 
day motions for reduction of other items in the grants were in most 
cases either not moved at all or withdrawn after a desultory discussion. 

Settlements Again 

S. Mohd HUSAIN moved that the grant be reduced by Es. 4.62,000 
with respect to the item of Es. 4,62,900— Survey and Settlement Parties. 
After the Financial Commissioner had made a lengthy speech opposing 
this and other’ motions for reduction, some of which were never moved, 
the motion was carried by 39 to 24 votes. 

General Administration 

On MARCH 1 1th. the Council next proceeded to discuss the demand 
for Es. 84,14 0,00 in respect of General Administration (Reserved). 

There were as many as 166 motions for reduction of this grant 
vn the ageikli paper, of which 112 only could be disposed of before 
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the Couiioil a(^ourned. Most of these demanded a reduction of 26 per 
cent in the items relating to travelling allowances. But after some 
motions of this nature had been dealt with, Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahui 
again suggested that a good deal of the time of the Council would bo 
saved if Government acooptod an all-round out of 26 per cent in the 
items relating to travelling allowance, contingencies, etc. 

Government after some discussion agreed to a tentative reduction 
of 25 prr ctnt in all items relating to travelling allowances, reserving to 
itself the right of asking for supplementary grants in the event of the 
reduced grants not being sufficient when the now rates, which would 
bo fixed by a committee to bo specially appointed for the purpose and 
then placed before the standing Committee of the Council, would come 
into force. Cei-tain Mussalman rural members headed by K. B. Chaudhri 
Sahabudin and Mr. Mir Maqbool Mahmud promised to support Govern- 
ment ill that contingency, while Dr. Gokul Chand Naurang and Sardar 
Jodh Singh pointed out that they could hold out no such promise but 
would consider the proposals of the Finance Committee 011 their merits. 
After this there was no discussion 011 the motions relating to reduction 
in travelling allowances, and they were simply put to the (^uncil and 
eairied. 

The other contested motions for reduction were, with one solitary 
ex(ioption, either not moved at all or withdrawn after a porfiinctoiy 
discussion or rejected by the Council. These included the motions for 
reduction in hill jounioy and hill allowances, contingoiicioa, temporary 
establislimoiits, the staff of the Secrotariat, and so forth. 

CommissioiierB 

The one contested motion which was ciniod inspite of Government 
opposition related to the staff of Commissioners. 

Sardar JODH SINGH moved that the grant be reduced l>y Rs. 66,199 
with rcsiiect to the item of R 3.2 ,3:1,200 —Total Coramissionors. Ho said 
the Rotrcnchmont Committee had recommended that the number of posts of 
Commissioners bo reduced from 6 to 3 but that reform had not yet been 
carried out. He had therefore moved for reduction of two-fifths in the staff 
of Commissioners. The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 
40 votes to 22. 

Secret Press Propaganda 

Of the motions that were rejected by the Council, the following 
amendment of Sardar Jodh Singh elicited a lively debate : — 

‘That the grant bo reduced by Rs. 2,500 with respect to the item 
of Rs. 2,600 — Composition of Articles for Press.’ 

Sardar Jodh Singh strongly criticised the secret propaganda carried 
on by Government thiough articles which were written at the instance 
of Government on payment, but were published anonymously or as 
representing the views of independent men. The Chief Secretary said 
that twice or thrice the amount budgeted was required for secret press 
propaganda by the Government and he was not ashamed to admit that 
that was an incidence of administration. Malik Firoz Khan and Mr. Maqbool 
Ahmed supported him, as also a large number of other Moslem members. 
The motion of Saidar Jodh Singh was finally defeated by 24 votes to 41 . 
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On 1 3TH. MARCH there was a lively disoussion on the budget grants* 
especially with regard to the item : special Public Prosecutors for conduct- 
ing the Akali prosecutions. A large number of questions were asked on 
the subject to which Govt, gave cryptic replies. Discussion on the 
grant for general administration was then continued. After a few 
more cuts were rejected, the demand as already reduced was passed. 

Mian Fazl-i-Hussain next moved that a sum not exceeding Rs. 

1.33.000 be granted in respect of General Administration — Transferred. 

There were four motions for reduction of this demand on the 

agenda one of which stood in the name of R. B. Tjala Sewak Ram 
and demanded that the total pay of Ministers be reduced from Rs. 

1.20.000 to Rs. 96,000. None of the motions was, however, moved ; 
and the demand was carried without any discussion or reduction. 

Administration of Justice. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Maynard moved that a sum not exceed- 
ing Rs. 41,71,000 be granted in respect of Administration of Justice. 

The motions for reduction in the items relating to travelling 

allowance aggi’egating to Rs. 7,876 were put from the chair and carried. 

Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh moved that the gi'ant be reduced by 
Rs. 9,000 with respect to the item of Rs. 9,000 — Assistant Legal 

Rem embrauoor— English Law olOSoers. 

After the Legal Remembrancer had refeiTed to the recent increase 
in the work of the Legal Remembrancer’s office, the motion was withdrawn. 

Special Public Prosecutors. 

Lala Bodh Raj next moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 

1,00,000 with respect to the item of Rs. 1,66,000 for special public 
prosecutors. He said he was opposed to the appointment of special 

public prosecutors for special cases on principle. Instead of engaging 
ten special public prosecutors on heavy salaries the Government could 

have got the work done through the senior public prosecutors already 

in service and employed officiating public prosecutoi's at Rs. 600 a 

month in their place. There was a heated debate on this head. 

Chaudbry Ali Akbar, oppotlns tbe motion, vairl daooUB large rnmB ot 

money to eecure the eeivicei if able lawyera and there wai nn rtaion why objection 
ahonld be taken to Oovernment doing the same ! Bsrdar Taia Slngb raid Ibe Finanre 
Member had admitted m hia bndgec speech that there was a marked deor^ase In crime in (he 
ptorlnoe. There was, therefore, nn jnitifiratinn for employing rnch a costly sieolal 
proaeonting agency in criminal trials The fees paid to sneo^al |•ab^c iitosecntnra 
were too large and unnecessary. He also complained ot the larouritism io tbe 

choice of special proeerntnri and said local lawyera rhonid he engaged a*t tar as possible. 

Tbe Hon’ole Bir John Uaynard admitted that orimn wrb lees laei: year than in 
tbe preceding one, bnt it was all the same heavy and a large nnmber of special 
oaael had ariren, lu which there waa an enormnni nomber of w tnehaes, and m 

aome oaaea an enormous nnmber ot aoensed perrons, and the hcarlnga which were 

likely to go on for a long period from day Io day. The speaker illnstrated his 
point by referring to the forged notes oases, and said that judging from the large 
namber of falae notos circulated, hundreds or tbonsanda of persons most have b^en 
plandered. dome money mast be spent to bring tbe guilt home to the aoensed. 
He denied that the Special Public Prosecutors were being nnneoesMiTily paid large 
•ama by why of aaJarles ; and said that one of them got only Bs 600 a month, 
whll,> several got Es. 1,000 or lets. Tbe Government was doing all It could to 
«ooiiomlee. 

M*an Mnhammad Shah Nawuz, snpporting the motion, referred to the Akali 
case. He ni‘g^ that tbe gene a1 Impr^siion aaaong tbe pnbllo was that the GoifTnme^tt 
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WM bent on crovhioB tba S. O. P. O. organUmtlon. Tb« inm tbat wti bjlaiK ipvac 
on the 4 >TOfeoot:l''n of the Akali learltin wm exorbitant. 

Bardar Bakhtawar Singh oomplained that while in the Babar Akali case, where the 
aconred were ga>lcj ol voider, anon and other brntal auti rf lerrorieir, onlj 

2 100 a month waa being ipent on the proeecnting Conoeel, 111 the Akali Lmdere' 
eaie, where the aocneed peraone had alwaje been preaching nnn-riolence, leteral 
timea that amoont was being spent on the proseontlon. 

Bardar Jodh Singh farther supporting the motion said that the matter had 
come np before the House eoTeral timer, and on everj ocoavion the luention oC 
daooities and murders was made to mislead the members. The tact, however, 
remained that the lion*B share of the grant would be swallowed np by Ibo Akali oases, and 
only mnoh smaller sums were to be spent on the prosecntion ol daooiti, The OnveToment 
ought not to create the impieeslon that it was more anxlons to get the Akali Leaden 
convicted than even the most dangerooe (laooits and murderers. The Akali rate began on 
the 13th October, and the investigation in It was still going or, so that it was not poBsIbie 
to say when the prooiedings would be brought to a close. II a prosecntion witntss bn ke 
down in oroas-exami nation there was farther Investigation and two more witnesses were 
forthooming to take bis place. The case conld, therefore, be Indeflnitely lengthened out. 
This was by no means in the interest ol the arcnsed, who bad said in the open oonrt 
that they were prepared to remain in jail until the investigation was oomiiletHiJ. 
The Government oonld appease the Sikhs only by passing satislaotory leglslatiou. 
It was idle to say that the Sikh members should suggest what amendments they 

wanted in the existing Act. How oonld they do so, when the B. O. P, O. hmi 

been declared to be an unlawfnl association. Oonclnding, be observed : '■ If 

the Government Insist on imprisoning ns, why should it alio place a heavy 

economic bnrdcn on ns and increase taxation 7 ” 

The motion was then put to the House and lost by 2! votes to 41. 

The Akali Leader s Case 

Sardar Tara Singh moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 56,00 
with respect to the item of Rs. 50,000-»Speoial Public Prosecutors’ Fees. 

The motion was put to the House and lost by 19 to 39 votes. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sewak Ram next moved that the grant be 
reduced by Re. 1. Sardar Gurbakbsh Singh said the conduct of the Akali 
leaders’ case was not only oondemnable from the point of view of economy 
but also to be condemned on principle. The Government had several 
times measured its strength against the Sikhs, but it had always 
failed. 

At this stagoi the President intervened and asked the speaker to 
atick to the motion under dieoussion. 

. Continuing, the Hon’ble Member observed that the Government had 
not properly tackled the Sikh situation. The Sikhs wanted control 
over their Gurdwaras and shrines. 

The President again asked the member to stick to the motion. 

Continuing, the speaker said the Punjab had now before it the 
statement of Lord Olivier. 

The President, at this stage, ordered the member to disoontiDue 
his speech. 

Dr. Gokal Cband Narang supporting the motion said that the only 
question with which they were concerned was whether it was wise or 
unwise to grant the amount demanded for the year 1923-24. The ease 
bad been going on for about 6 months or so, and had been oosdng 
about Rs. 20,000 a month. One of the counsel for the prosecution was 
being paid Rs. 600 per day. Another oounsel, said the speaker, was being 
paid Rs. 2000 a month. It needed no explanation on the part of the 
speaker to show that the gentlemen who were being tried in the Akali 
56 
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leadere' cas« were the ereun of the Sikh community. Not one of the 
accused persons was suspected of being guilty of violence. The only 
cWge on which they had been prosecuted was that they had done 
certain things which led to breaches of the peace here and there. 
The speaker was not concerned with the merits of any individual 
case, the accused might be guilty or innocent, but their trial had 
created a feeling, not only among the Sikhs but also amongst others, 
that Government was not acting wisely, and was not making the 
proper use of public money in prosecuting the accused, all of whom 
were held in the highest esteem by the Sikhs. The possible gain 

that the Government could derive from securing the conviction of the 
jiccused would not be commensurate with the injury that it would 
do to itself by persisting with the case. There should be mutual 
trust and good-will between the people and the Government. The 

Government should not by its conduct give rise to the suspicion that 
it was vindictive, or that it did not want to allow religious freedom. 
No useful object would be gained by proceeding with the case. If 
one set of members of the S. G. P. C. was arrested, another took 
its place ; and as a humble student of Sikh history, the speaker 
could say that the Sikhs could not be repressed by such prosecutions 
or persecutions. And then, said the speaker, had the Gh)vernmeiit 
taken oiJy an ordinary interest in the case there would perhaps not 
have been the same feeling of bitterness as actually prevailed. The 
Government had thought it necessary to engage the best or the 
costliest counsel for the prosecution. Concluding, the speaker advised 
the Government to drop the case. 

Malik Firoz Khan Noon, opposing the motion, observed that had 
the movement of Sikhs been of a purely religious oharaoter, nobody 
would have supported the policy of Government to suppress it; 

but if there was a reasonable suspicion that the real motive of tho 
Sikh movement was political which was detrimental to the interests 

of their sister communities, the policy of Government could not be 
held to be wrong. If the Sikh community or Sikh members of the 
House could offer a solution to ease the situation and make the 
continuance of the prosecutions which were most unwelcome to 
Government unnecessary, th? oouiitiy and the Goverument would be 
much beholden to them. The Sikhs could not expect the sympathy 
of the House if under the cloak of religious reform they transgressed 
the political rights of their sister communities. 

The Council at this stage adjourned. 

On 16th MARCH, the Council met and continued the last debate. 

SARDaB JODH SINOH said that the fc). (}. P. O. was the representative budy of the 
Sikhs in thQ matter ol Onrdwara reform and Its members bai been elected by their Irea 
vote. The hold that It bad ou the SIkbe wae amply proved by the reoent Ooanoll elections, 
Inasmaoh as from 80 to VO per cent,, of the Sikh votes had been east for the nonlnees of the 
B O. P. 0. in proseenting the offlce-holden of that Oommittee, theTorore, the Qoveru' 
ment was seeking to reptese the desire for Gatdwata reform in the minds of the whole 
aommanlty. The maintenance of law and order was meant for promoting peace and 
contentment. Was that object achieved by the Akall trial, asked the speaker f Refer- 
ring to the remarks of Mr. Firoz Khan the speaker assnred the House that 
the B. O. P. 0. was nothing but a religious body, a fact which had been admlcti-it 
bj tbe Bduoation Minister when he introduoLd his Ordinance in the Council In 1V21. 
The epsaket was prepared to put a clause m the Pill that not a pie of tbe Onrdwaia 
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Bonej wosM be on politicil propagaoda. At to thfir brlDginfr forward a 

noDrtflIlerai bill, there were two ub^tadei m tbeir waj. In the fine plaoe, no Bill 
woalti be acceptable to the Sikhe which did not tranefer the ouittml ot ibe Unrdwaia 
to the B. O. P, and 10 long at) it was an unlawful aMociaciou ihej could not 
bring It in. The second difflonlty waa that they did not wauc merely to laia a 
Bill, bnt also to remove the prevailing antagoniim between the dlkhi and the 
Government. Tboukauda of Sikba were in Jaila on aoconm of the movement^ and 
nnleea they were released another agitation would ariae to aecure tbeir lelvaae. The 
Government took pride in atyllng itaelf as the people'a Goverumenr. Let it prove 
that claim by bowing to the wiahea of the Sikba in tbe matter ot religloua retorm. 
The Sikba were not al'er taking other people’a lighta. 

Prof. BUCHl BaU BAHNI, aupporting tbe motion, aaid a gieat miatake had been 
marie in inatituting thoae caaea, eapeoially the caaea agalnit a kali IfaHera. it waB> 
not merely tbat ao mnoh public money waa being wasted, it was much worac Tbe 
nagniittde ot the lieliog of anapicion and diatinat waa not tally TeBli>'ed. Day after 
day evidence waa being led by tbe proacention and later on tiinilar tvldeuce wonid 
be produced by the defence, which raked up old memoriea Some nf thoae incldenta^ 
aaM the apeaker, might well have remained buried in tbe Inniber, a heap of forgotten 
memoriee. The amount ot nnreat and diaoontent which the ibhc bad onatid waa 
InoreaaiLg. When tbat very morning the Government wua negotiating over the preieiit 
affair with tbe tame body which tho Government had dedared to be unlawinl, iLc 
peofle laugbid in their 1 Levee and aaid the real object ot inatitutiLg ihoae ca tv 

was almply to put down tbe Akali movement. The Akali movement haii ink n ita 

nae from certain leiione defecti in tbe law of tbe land in regard to reecniog plaoea 

r f Murabip from tbe handa of corinpt and debanched Mabania aid prleata. For seven 

yeaia after being awakened to the need of pnrifyiog tbeir Ourdwaiaa. the Akalia bad 
reconrae to conrta of law; bnt they found that the reliel was too blow in coming* It 
was nnder thoae circumatancea tbat they retorted to paasive realatanap. What Govern- 
ment ahonld have done and what it did not do waa that they ahonld have removed 
those defects of the law. It would not do to lay that at tbe back of the minda of 
tbe Akali leaders was aome political object. II a movement beccmei political by 
reaoiting to ' Batyagraba,' then in that aenae tbe Akali movement waa political bnt in 
no other, Conolndlog, he obNtved tbat the money which was being spent on 
the came waa being spent to the disadvantage of the Government as well aa 
ot the people. Tbe Interesta of both were identical, and the sooner the oases were 
withdrawn the better would it be. The only remedy of tbe present situation Jay in' 
reoonclliatloo. 

After a few more speeches the Home Member rose to reply. 

Sir JOHN MAYNABD said the question bad narrowed itself down to this — whether 
it waa right or politic to continne tue prorecnlion or not ; and be wonM, therefore, 
limit himself to that question. Tbe uatnial and normal oonrse was to hnisb what had 
been begnn, nnleas there were very good leasuna for altering tbe course and a good and 
tangible alternative was put forward, it was for those who boggested tbe dropping 
of tbe pioaecntion to snggeat the Blternativu. M-sny members who bad inpported the 
motion, simply wanted that tbe proseontiona abonid be dropped aod the Government 
should aooept a policy of general releaies. When snob a course was nrged, it was 
matual to see to what nanlts snch a policy had led in tbe past. 

Tbe Connoil bad reoeived tbe annonnoement of tbe Birdwood Oommlttee 
with eaUstaotion and welonmed tbe ^uo^iect nl a .termination of the trouble 
with tbe Sikb community. Bnt experience did not jnatlfy that hope. Bands of 
armed Akalis began to traverse the Central Pnnjab and to indnlge in lawless ex' 
Ciavagance. They entered railway carriages and travelled witbonii tickets. Their 
bebavionr showed that they had completely lost tbeir beads, and because they bad 
been treated with leniency they believed they bad completely trinmpbfd and oonid 
do what they pleased. So mneh about tbe adual experience as to results of a 
policy of releases. There was another oonise which had been suggnted by some 
hon’ble members, a oonrse which the Govt, bad favoured for long time pait 
and which It still favonred, vie., anitable amendment of the laws. It waa wrong to-^ 
to say that Government had made no attempt in that direction. Tho speaker’s own 
tecord of draft Bills showed tbat eight snch attempts bad been made. Bnt more- 
then oDoe tbe Sikh members, to meet whose wishes th^ drafts had been made, altered 
tbdr mliuilB alter the whole thing wes complete. Finally, It was thought tbat it waa 
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bettei to paiB lometbiiDg which might appeol to rcMonoble Bikhi ontBide the GonaoH ; 
end ior that teatona Bill was oltimately paued by the Oonnoil. Bnt almoit immediate** 
ly after ward!, dlBCOBaion waa re-opened with the leaden and Borer nmena aaked them to 
glre an outiine of the Bill which they themaelrea would like to be put before the 
Oonnoil. The leaders, howerer, deellned to pat forward any BuggeatlonB except on 
conditiona which aeemed to be altogether unreaBonable. 

S. Curbaksh Smgh : — Beoaase the Oorernment went on ar resting people in breech 
bf former agreements. 

Contlnnlng, the Hou'ble M'lmbar obserred tbat if any amending Irgialation was 
to be nadertaken beoaaee the Sikhs had not accepted the proposals hitherto pat 
before them, it was evident that they must oome forward and say what they 

precisely wanted. The Oorernment had not ceased to persnade the Sikha to act 

in that meaner. It had been said tbat unless Oorernment promised beforehand to 

release oertala peiions or to do certain other thinga, which were the oonditione 

to be dictated to Oorernment for the ooeaiion, no Bikb wonld be prepared to bring 
forward a Bill, Was it not obrlons, asked the speaker, that if the eole object was 
to aohiere certain religions liberty, and if a Gnrdwara Bill was the means of doing 
iOi then those Sikhs whose sole desire was the attainment of religions liberty 
ahonld without any regard to other considerations be prepared to produce a Bill 
10 that it might be known preoiaely what was required. Oonolndtng, the speaker 
observed that the Oorernment had made many eflorts, which had been infmotnons ; 
but it bad not lost its patience or hope. 

Bardar TABA SINOH supporting the motion said, nnder the oonstitatlons of the 
3 O. F. C. its fnodi conld not bo spent on any bnt religions purposes. Nur 
lad the Committee had anything that could be described as political. It waa 
limbly a case of giving the dog a bad name in order to hang It tbat the Com- 
nituee was described as political. It was not sufficient, said the speaker, to do 
iQStice ; but it was also necessary to satisfy the parties that joBtioe was being 
lone. Was tbat the case in regard to the Akali trial 7 Obstrnctions were placed 
n the way of couneel for the defence feeing their clients or taking instrnotiona 
rom them. On the one hand, large enma were being spent on the proseention ; 
ind on the other, obstinotions were pat in the way of the defence. Tbat did not 
ihow the bona fidts of Oorernment. 

The motion for reduction was then put to the House and declared 
ost by 24 votes to 31 » those voting against being mostly official and 
lominated members. 

After a few motions for reducing the items relating to Travelling 
kllowanoe by 26 per cent, had been put from the Chair, the demand 
MB reduced was put to the Council and carried. 

Jails. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Maynard moved that a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 30,44,000 be granted in respect of Jails and Convict Settlement. 

Vote of Censure. 

After the motions for reduction of travelling allowances had been 
put from the chair and carried, Maulvi Mazhar Ali Azhar moved that 
ihe total grant be further reduced by Ee. 1. 

In a lengthy speech he refeired feelingly to the hardships and indignities to 
rfaioh prisoners were subjected in Indian jails and to the corrnptions that pre- 
'alled in the department. The f^ieliog of self-respect among the prifoners was 
lot only not awakened ox developed bat absolutely deadened by the treatment tba» 
bey got In goal. The dress which they had to wear was degrading, and no shoes 
rere provided even in summer and the rainy weather. They bad to sleep throngh- 
nt the year inside their cells. As to food it was badly cooked and composed of 
tad stnflt. Sometimes the same vegetable was given lor the whole season, and the 
ame dal lot weeks and months together. Oram and other inferior grain wero 
nixed with the wheat used for bread. Bven the diet that waa allowed by the rul.s 
id not reach t|{e prisoners in fact, and there was speonlation . at every stag**. 
.Iter giving a vivid description ol prison life, the Hon’ble Uembar pointed out that 
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the reoommendatloiu of the Jails Oommlttee had not been carried ont fa the matter 
of proridIng ligbte, brtoki and faollltiee for religious observanoee to the prisoners. 
Nor were there anj arrangements lor educating the prisoners, , Insplte of the fan 
that the Indian Jails Committee had recommended that education should be made 
oompnlsorj for all prisoners np to the age of 26. As to th«( tasks to which the 
prisoners were put, thej were most degrading and dehumanising. 

Ghandhrl DULI CHaND opposed the motion, and said If the vi^ws of the prefious 
speaker were to be acjepted he would advise the agriculturists to go and live in 
the jails as life there would become much pleasanter than in the villages. Did the 
mover, he asked, want to turn jails into guest houses 7 The speaker deeply deplored 
the tendency to make jail life more easy and comfortable, as that led to inorease 
in crime, 

Ghaudhii AFZ AL HAQ, supporting the motion, related what he had himself seen 
of life in jail during his stay there, and said It they wanted to see hell upon eaiih 
they should go to an Indian jad. He also referred* to the distinction between European 
and Indian prisoners, and said the European badmashes were given comforts in jail 
which were denied even to Mahatma Gandhi. He also complained against not allowing 
the political prisoners acoess to newspapers and periodicals. 

Othbb Spbakbbs. 

Bardar Gurbaksh Singh and B. B. Lala dewak Bam further supported the motion. 
The latter pointed to the oorrnptlon that was rampant in the jails and oomplaiotd 
that each persons were appoint^ nnofflolal visitors aa were either illiterate or were 
honorary magistrates seeking higher powers, or ziildais and others who had not the 
independence and conrage to say the right thing. 

Baizada BHaGAT BAM denied thatsnitable persons had not been appointed unoffleial 
visitors. There was no doubt a great need lor improvement in the rules ; but ’as 
far as he knew there was not so mnoh complaint about food and clothing as about 
the lowering ol self-respect. He could not sajr from his experienoe of i years as an 
nnofflcfal viiitors of the Jullundui Jail that any attempt bad been made to Improve 
the self-respect of the prisoners or to make them batter men than when they 
entered the prison. The corruption of tha jail staff was also an open secret. It 
might be urg^ that it wns so in the other departments as well ; but the jaiU 
Btood on a different looting. The prisoners were in the bands of the jailor for ah 
24 hours, and he oonld abuse his powers to extort bribes, Gonoluding, the member 
suggested that the powers of the jailor should be curtailed, so that In the matter 
of taking dlaolplinary action, he ibonld act with the nnoflSclal visitors. 

The motion was then put to the vote and carried by 26 votes to 23. 

The grant as reduced was then voted. 

Police. 

Sit John Maynard moved that a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,04,000 
be gi’anted in respect of Police. 

Chaudhuri Afzal Haq moved that the grant be reduced by Re. 1. He 
said there was no one in the House who could be satisfied with the working 
of the police department j the corruption and oppression of the police 
was a matter of universal complaint. Ninety five per cent, of the police 
officials took bribes in cash and the remaining 6 per cent, took it in 
the shape of grass, fodder «tc. The police officers who went 
to make investigation into a case committed 2 or 3 more offences 
like bribery, assault, etc. About 196 men of the police vore punishe<I 
and discharged every year for serious offences. The corruption was 
so high that the income of sub-inspector was not less than that 
of the Minister. He very feelingly described the torture and oppression 
to which police officials resorted during investigation of oases. The 
motion was then put to the House and carried. 

The demand was then put to the House, and on being pressed to a 
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division there was a tie, 26 voting for and 26 against the motion. It was 
then carried by the casting vote of the President. 

On 17th MARCH discussion on budget grants was continued. 

Chaudhry Lai Ghand moved that a sum not exceeding Rs. 30,800 
be granted in respect of Soienti6c Departments. The motion was carried. 

Sir John Maynard moved that a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,77,000 
be granted in respect of Education (European — Reserved). The motion 
was carried after a reduction of Rs. 325 in respect of Travelling Allowance. 

Education (Transferred). 

Mian FazH Hussain moved that a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,00,16,000 
be granted in respect of Education (Transferred). 

Travelling Allowance. 

One peculiar feature of the discussion on this demand was that 
the motions for the reduction of the items of travelling allowance 
compiised in this demand were defeated, the Hon’ble Minister pointing 
out that the railway allowance had already been reduced by 20 per 
cent, and that he would carry out any reductions carried out in other 
departments. While Hindu and Sikh membei's were not for treating 
this department differentially, the Muslim members generally supported 
the Minister. The Council divided on a motion of this kind, and it 
was found that 23 members voted for the reduction and 41 against, 
Maulvi Mazhar Ali and Chaudhri Afzal Huq being the only two 
Mussalmans who voted for the reduction. 

Intermediate Colleges. 

Prof. Ruchi Ram ?ahni moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 
€2,320 with respect to the item of Rs. 62,320— Opening of Intermediate 
Colleges at Lyallpur, Cambellpur and Guzrat— Government Arts Colleges. 
Ho wanted the money to he spent in free primary education. But 
if new colleges are to he opened, they should not be of the old type 
but of the new practical type which he proposed, teaching Agriculture, 
Commerce, Applied Chemistry, and so on. 

The question soon became a matter of communal wrangle, Mahomedan 
members saying that the motion was intended to check the spread of 
education amongst Moslems, while Hindu members opposing the educational 
policy of the Minister, In the end Prof. Sahani withdrew his motion ; it 
pained him very much, he said, to hear of all those communal jealousies 
which the debate had brought forth. 

Next day, the 16th MARCH, the Education demand was further 
discussed. Dewan Narinjan Das moved that the grant he reduced by Re. 1 
with respect to Rs. 39,100 — Queen Mary's College. The motion was lost. 

Prof. Rucbi Ram Sohiii next moved that the grant be reduced by 
Rs. 1,23,000 with respect to the item of Rs. 1,23,000 — Provincialisa- 
tion of Board High Schools— Government Secondary Schools. In doing 
so the speaker said that he did not like the policy of the Education 
Minister in the matter of Local Bodies, and he wanted to give more 
power to Municipalities and Dirtrict Boards, even if their constitution 
was defective, rather than take away whatever power they already 
possessed. Help the schools, he said, to grow in their own environment 
And under^ the fostering care of local men who know their needs. Help 
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them with money if need be» but leave the eontix)! in the hands of local 
bodies. The motion was in the end defeated. 

Religious Instruction. 

Sardar Gurbaksh Singh moved that the grant be reduced by Re. 1 
with respect to the item of Ri. 14,78,1000— Total Government 

Secondary Schools —Voted. He pointed out that his motion was not a vote of 
censure, but he wanted to draw attention to two grievances. The first was that 
euffioient care was not exercised in the selection of staff of Govern- 
ment schools : and the second was lack of provision for religious 

education in such schools The Hou’ble Minister agreed with the views of the 
mover as far as the question of principles was concerned, but said that 
the practical difficulties could not be ignored. 

The motion was by leave withdrawn . 

Grant-in- A id. 

Saidar Gurbaksh Singh next moved that the grant be reduced by 
Re. 1 with respect to the item of Es. 1 1,85,700— Total Direct Giants 
to Non-Government Secondary schools. He made a lengthy speech in support 
of his motion, and pointed out that it was not his intention to bring forward 
a vote of censure against the department. He simply wanted to point 
out that the policy which was going to be inaugurated in connection 
with the giving of grants-in-aid to private schools would be most 
prejudicial to the educational interests of the province. It was the 
recognised principle of education in all civilised countries that a.s 
far as possible education should bo in the hands of non-official agencies. 
He drew their attention to the Circular of Nov. 6th, 1923, and 
about it he did not say that it had a hidden sinister object, but he 
strongly regretted the educational policy of the Minister who was sure 
some day to realise the impropriety of his actions. The Minister should 
not concern himself with communal education but the education of the 
whole province. 

The motion on being put to vote was lost. 

Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahiii moved that the grant be reduced by 

Ks. 1,300 with respect to the item of Rs. 1 ,300— Travelling Allowance 

of non-otfioial members of Educational Conference. 

He said he did not wish to press his motion, because the House 
was charged with communal electricity and it was not his desire to 
promote communal considerations. He begged for leave of the house 
to withdraw the motion which was done. 

The total demand for Rs. 1,06,305 was then put to the House 
and carried. 

Medical Department. 

The same Minister next moved for the Medical grant of Rs. 35,65,000. 

Captain Dhan Raj Bhasin moved that the grant be reduced by 

Rs. 960 with respect to the item Travelling Allowance. The motion was 

pressed to a division and lost by 22 votes to 36. 

After some further discussion on Travelling allowance which was 
not reduced by 25% uniformly, as in other budget heads, the Council 
adjourned till the 20th. 
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On 20th MARCH the disoiussioD on the budget grants was oonoluded. 
The Minister for Education agreeing to fall into line with the other 
departments, the items of tiavelling allowanoeB in the demand relating 
to the Medical and Public Health departments were reduced by 25 
per cent. All other motions for reduction were either not moyed or 
withdrawn or rejected. 

The demands under the Heads, Agriculture, Industries, Miscellaneous 
departments, Civil Works (reserved) and Civil Works (transferred) were 
carried tn toio. The guillotine was thei| applied and the remaining ten 
demands were put from the Chair and carried without discussion. The 
Council then adiourned to Monday the 24th. 

On 24th MARCH the Council met for the last day of the session. 
Mr. Miles IRVING moved the following resolution : — 

This Council recommends to the Government that a loan not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 60 lakhs at a rate of interest not less than that paid by 
the Punjab Government on its borrowings be made to the Bahawalpur 
Durbar for construction of the Durbar’s portion of the Sutlej Valley 
Project, and that the Punjab Government should, if necessary, raise the 
sum required by means of increasing the Punjab Loan for 1924 from 
1| crorea to 2 crores. 

After a short debate the motion was put to the vote and carried. 

Sardar MAJITHIA next moved that a supplementary sum not exceed' 
iiig Rs. 50,000 be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the 
charges that will come in course of payment of the Commission appointed 
to dispose of election petitions. 

The motion was carried after a slight discussion. 

The President then read out the order of H. E. the Governor 
proroguing the Council. 

The Council was accordingly prorogued to a date to be announced later. 
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C hi el Events 


18 Veb 24 Council opened by H. E. the (Jovemor. 

19 Feb 34 BUDGET PRESENTED— Resolution congratulating the Labour Govt, in 

U. K, passed. 

30 Feb 24 Genei-al cliscusbion of the Budget opened. 

S3 Eeb 24 Finance Committee elected — Court Pees Act Amend. Bill thrown out, 
S6 Feb 24 Govt, bills introduced. 

28 Feb 24 Voting on Budget demands. 

39 Pub 24 M]', Navayanji proposed an udjournmfnt motion protesting against Lord 

Olivier’s strictures on the Council. 

1 Mar 24 Motion to reduce grant re. Euroi)ean Education paesf d.— Mr. Narayan- 
ji’B adjournment motion amounting to a vote of cenBure on the 
Secretary of State passed. 

8 Mar 24 (^rant for Bombay’s share of cost of the Empirr Exhibition thrown out, 

11 Mar 24 Budgf:t passed after various cuts. 

12 Mar 24 Supplementary demands presented.— Motion for adjournment to consider 

tlic great Bombay Mill-strike was talked out. 

13 Mar 24 Supplement ary demands granted. 

14 Mar 24 Bill to amend Bombay Public Conveyance Act pasBed. 

19 Mar 24 Mr. Thakerfeay’s recommendation for the immediate release of Moul. 
Hasrat Mohani accepted by Govt. 

t’b Mar 24 Mr. Nariman’s rfso’ution for the removal of ban on Mr. Horniman 
defeated— COUNCIL PROROGUED. 



Bombay Legislative Council 

BUDGET SESSION 19 2*4 

His Excellency the Governor opened the Council on February 1 8th at 6 
p.m. Thd Council met for the first time at 2 p.m. Above hundred members were 
prei^ent and were sworn in. The interval of time when member after member 
was being called to take oath) to shake hands with the President, then to sign 
the roll, saw members talking to each other, making noquaintanoes with 
unfamilial' ones and the Gk>vernment members were trying to know what 
the Swarajyists proposed to do. The Hon. Mr. Hayward seated himself for 
a few minutes close to Mr. Jaykar, the Swarajist leader. Mr. Chatfield 
held a consultation with a Swarajjyist member from Ahniedabsd to know 
whether they would give up their obstruction if Government met them 
half-way. Every member wore the dress peculiar to his community and 
the head-gear varied with every head ; the Swarajyists were clad in 
Khaddar in the simplest manner. Exactly at S p. m. entered in full state 
Hie Excellency the Governor and inaugurated the Council with a short speech. 
Within fifteen minutes the function was over and the Governor departed as 
suddenly and dramatically as he entered the Hall. All members expected 
that some reference would be made to Mahatma Gandhi's release and that 
some bold policy, would be outlined. The last poitioii of the speech in which 
the Governor promised to give sympathy and consideration for every proposal 
made by a majority with the full support of the electorate was appre- 
ciated by all. 

The House then proceeded to the day's business. Mr. Pahaljani was 
elected Deputy- President and the President nominated the panel of 
Chairmen : Messrs. LaJji Narayanji, Dadachanji, Rafiuddin Ahmed and 
Clayton. With the consent of the honourable members the appointment 
of the Finance Committee was postponed in accordance with Mr. J. K. 
Mehta’s suggestion to do so, in view of the settlement of Swarsiiyists' policy 
towards the budget. For the Deputy-Presidentship, there were at first four 
candidates : Messrs. Pahaljani, Dadacbaidi, Pathan and Surve of Bombay. 
On the first ballot, Mr. Surve got one vote and the name was dropped. 
Mr. Pathan too withdrew. And the contest remained between Messrs. 
Pahaljani and Dadachanji. Tense excitement was created by the keen 
competition. The SwarajyistB and Independents supported the foimer 
and Government and even some non-Brahmius backed the latter. Yet 
Mr. Pahaljani was elected with fifty-nine votes and the pro-Govermnent 
candidate was thrown over. Had the Swara^iyists nominated their C£y:ididate 
they could have got him elected. But they decided not to put up 
a‘ candidate and hence they supported Mr. Pahaljani. 

On FEBRUABY 19th the Council met to hear the Financial Statement and 
the Budget was presented. £)xactly at 1 p.m. the Council began and 
the first hour was taken up by questions and answers. Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, 
Mr. R. G. Soman, Mr. P. G. Joshi, Mr. S. S. Deo, Mr. Dadubhai l>e8ai, 
Mr. G. Pradhan took prominent part. 

The Budget was then presented Its main oharacteristio was.— 

Beserve baiancc at the c'.ose of 1(122-28, Bb. 402 lakhs ; anticipated balance Cor 
1923>24, Bb. 26 lakhs ; and a closing tnlance Rs. 427 lakhs ; and tUe Budget for 
14124-26 showing a closing balance of Bs, 488 lakhs. Of this Bum 1,28 lakhs represented 

57 
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Funine InsurADCc Funds ; 79 lakhs for payment of ProTinclal loan to Oovt^ of India, 
and the balance 886 ^akhs was the working to^ance of the Presidency. 

In giving a brief survey of the Revenue and Expenditure of the current year, the 
Finance membei* said : — 

Wc had budgetted for the high figure of 676 lakhs LAND BEYBNUfi, in addition to 
47 lakhs under irrigation, a total of G23 lakhs. We now anticipate that we shall 
receive 499 lakhs plus 62 lakhs for irrigation or a total decrease of 61 lakhs. In 
our budgetted receipts of 676 laklis, we made provision for collection of arrears of 
76 lakhs out of total outstanding arrear of 1(I2 lakhs. In the reviseil estimated 
receipts of 499 lakhs, we anticipate collection of arrears of 61 lakhs out of a total 
of 120 lakho. We shall unfortunately remit 23-hair lakhs out of arrears and ll-half 
laklis out of the cuiTent demand of 4,64 lakhs for 1923-24, suspend 46-half lakhs 
out of arrears and 29 lakhs out of the current demand, and carry over to next 
year's account arears of 92 lakhs consisting of 75 lakhs suspensions and 17 lakhs 
other arrears. 

Our STAMP REVENUE has again failed to come up to our expectations. We 
hoped to have 1,19 lakhs, and we now anticipate 1,60 lakhs. Of this revenue, 
approximate'. y oue-thlrd is due to the increase in rates which was sanctioned by this 
House two years ago. Those increased i-ates have been levied and have aroused no protest 
or agitation in any quarter. The question of the renewal of the period of vall(iity of 
the increased rates in regard to court fees will be placed before this House in this session. 

EXCISE.— Since 1920-21 the consumption of country spirit has fallen by over 32 per 
centf lom 26 lakhs of gallons m that year to 19 lakhs in 1922-28. In 1918-14 we levied a 
revenue on country spirit of Rs. 1 ,60 lakhs from 27 lakhs of proof gallon, an average of 
Rs. 6 per proof gallon. In 1922-2S we levieil Rs. 2,92 lakhs from 19 lakhs of proof gallons, 
an avci-agc of Rs. 16 per gallon. 

While these throe heads represent some 12 orores, the ba'ance of our revenue of 3 
crores is obtained from minor resources. 

Forests give us a gross rovenue of 80 lakhs and a net surplus of some 30 lakhs. 

Irrigation gives us a net product of some 69 lakhs. 

Administration of Justice gives us 14 lakhs. 

Rents of buildings and tells on roads 16 lakhs. 

Iteccipts In aid of tlnperannuation 13 lakhs. 

Registration 13 laklis. 

These amount to nearly 2 crores ; and one crorc is scattered about iu small items. 

The Hod. Mr. Cadell began reading the budget-speech of the Hon. 
Mr. l^awrenoe. It took full one hour and the general impression waa 

that it was more a platform oration than an analysis of the budget. 
Mr. Hayward then moved the first bill of 1924 regarding greater protection 
and custody of children. Mr. Nur Muhamad opposing the consideration it 
was adjourned to the next official business-day after the budget. The Council 
then rose at 4 p.m. for the Garden Party held by the Governor for 

the new members. The Swarajyists in a body boycotted the function 
and so did even some Independents like Messrs. Fahaljani, Deo, Kirkee, 
and G. B. Pradhan. 

One notable resolution, however, was passed on the day with 
regal d to congratulations to the Labour Government moved by Mr. 
K. G. Pradhan which ran as follows : — 

” That the Hcnoui-able the Pretiident of this Council be re<iueHtcd to communi- 
cate, on behalf of the Council, to the Right Honourable Mr. Llameay MacDona'd, 
Piime Minister, and Leader of the British Labour Party, a message of congratulations 
upon bis own appointment to the highest office under the Crown and upon the 
accession for the first time of Labour Party to office.’* 

Two amendments were proposed but ultimately withdrawn. Messrs. 
Jaykar, Hayward, Bole, Kambli, Dongarsing, and other members associated 
themselves on behalf of the groups they represented with the gou- 

gratulatory resolution. It waa passed unanimously. 
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Od FEBRUARY 20 th. the general discussion of the budget was under* 
taken. Nationalist members dissected tbf budgeti the Development Depirt- 
ment and the Sukkar Barrage, to tatters in the oruelest manner. 
Mr. Lalji Narityapji of the Meiohuits’ Chamber went on for <he 
first fifty minutes and criticised the budget in his pleasant way. The 
President had to cut his speech short owing to time and hence his criticism 
was mutilated. Mr. Dadubhai Desai used a butcher’s knife onthi budget 
and when he remarked that ' our Finance Member was too. too competent ’ 
he hold the House spell bound. Then rose Mr. J. K. Mohti, Dapufey leader 
of the Swarajya Party, and with him mounted the temper of the 
House. He told the House that the budget bore upon it the stamp ok 
having come out of a machine, that it was anything but a commercial 
balance-sheet, thit the Swaraiyista were there to mend or end the 
Reforms, and that they were going to throw fhe responsibility of non- 
co-operation on the Government by first extending the hand of co- 
operation. He quoted figures from Prof. Shah’s book to prove that 
India was the poorest country in the world and that its administration was the 
costliest of all. As to Excise, he warned the Government that the 
Party to which he belonged were a party pledged to civil disobedience. He 
condemned the Development department and the Sukkar barrage as 
frandulent speculative enterprises. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan of Nasik, too, cut the budget to pieces in his 
placid, ringing manner. How far does it pi’omote che moral and material 
progress of the people ? From that view point, he said that the budget was 
unsatisfactory, was not a people's budget, was at best a rich man’s budget 
or a bureaucratic budget. Mr. Surve (Bombay) looked at the budget 
from the workman’s eyes and had some strong words to say about the excise 
policy and the labourer’s housing policy. Mr. G. B. Pradhan maintain- 
ed that the budget was based on prodigality, while Mr. Govardhandas 
Patel held that the budget speech was so extravagantly hopeful that 
for him it read like the poetry of Shelley or Byron. “ The cheapest 
and fhe most efficient government.” this was the text of Mr. Naiiman's 
speech and in his inimitably humorous and 101*001111 manner he hekl 
up the 'gambling scheme 4 ’of the Government, as he called them, to 
severe ridicule. Mr. V. R. Kothari, always yearning for nation-building 
departments, said that they were witnessing the ' progressive realisation ’ 
of the starvation of these departments. He observed that (Govern* 
ment had ' cheated those sweet co-operators ’ of the last three years. 
When the education department was in the hands of the H011. the 
President of the Council, he said, at least 1000 new school were 
opened and in the regime of the last Education Minister nothing 
had been accomplished. What was done in the so-called new era? 
Where is the repoit of the , Technical Education Gmimititiee 1 

Prof. Swami Narayan made An angry speech and exclaimed that the 
financial situation of the presidency was exactly similar to that of France 
before the French Revolution. Mr. S. S. Deo had a strain of piety and 
extraordinary aineerity to his short speech. He laid stress on terhiiical 
eduoatioQ and held that^ financial stringency was always reserved for the 
education depaitment alone. Ho exposed how the Director of Information 
was concealed in the ‘miscellaneous expenditure’ of the Governor’s household 
and showed how the officer was spreading mischievous information about ‘ 
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India among the Indian people. Mr. Bhopatkar said that the budget took 
i:o care of the villages which supplied the largest shore of revenue. He 
instanced cases of Mulshi Feta and Bhatgar schemes to prove how the 
agi'iculturists were sacrificed to the luxury of the wealthy. An experiment 
should be made in a district for prohibition. The Council then a^oumed. 

On FEBEUARY 21 the fiei*ce cut and thrust against Govt, was renewed 
by Mr. A. M. Mansuri of Ahmedabad. He looked at the budget from the 
point of view of spread of Mahomedaii education and of Government’s Eiroise 
policy. Mr. Durgadas Adwani, Swarigyist from Karachi City, succeeded 
him. In a masterly speech he said that the 'greatest good to the greatest 
number should be the end of every budget and that was exactly where it 
failed. Sir Lawless Hepper then rose to defend the schemes of the Develop- 
ment Department. 

Then some four or five non'Brahmin members took part. Mr. Dougarsing 
Patil, Mr. Kombli of Dharwar, Mr. Navale of Abmednagar, Mr. Dalvi of 
Belgaum, Mr. Shinde of Nasik had had their say against the budget. They 
criticised the budget as disappointing, they pleaded for permanent land 
revenue settlement, they demanded prohibition, they fervently appealed 
for the progress of the masses. But when they came to touch education, 
they quieted down their high tone and spoke falteringly, fearing to offend 
their Minister. 

Mr. C. M. Saptarshi of Ahmednagar with his smashing sledge-hammer 
oratory pointed out that the separation of the Executive and the Judicial 
fuiiotions was not carried out although two years have passed since the 
resolution of Mr. Chitale was accepted by the House. He maintained that 
the Government as a whole must first be nationalised. He suggested that 
ill the Sukkar barrage some imperial hidden motive was working. Mr. 
P. G. Joshi exposed the bluff and bluster of the Finance member 
siid Mr. Shivadasani made a strong case for cutting down the recurring 
expenditure of Government. The Hon. M, Dehlavi, Minister of Excise 
and forest, spoke last. 

On FEBRUARY 22nd Dr. Welkar took up the thi-eads of the 
budget discussion. The Hon. Mr. Hidayatullah, Minister for local Self- 
Government, in vain tried to prove that the nation-building departments 
were not sta/rved. Mr. Kirkee of Kanara dit^triot* angry with the 
Government for the notorious forest grievances of his district, fired off 
against the Ministers for Excise and Forest, quoting Government them- 
selves to explode the theory of the Forest department being a commercial 
department. He detailed all the grievances of agriculturists against the 
ligidity of the Forest department and closed his spsech amidst the applause 
of all nationalist members. The Hon. Mr. Jadhav, the Minister for Education, 
uttered some platitudes about the present state of affairs in education ; he 
exhibited Government’s concern to place education on a democratic basis 
and also maintained that the greatest need of the labourers and agricul* 
turists was education, 

Mr. Mukadam demolished the Government's ‘ tall talk of place, 
justice and protection of the poor.’ The Hon. Mr. Cawaaiii Jebangir 
uttemped to justify the Development scheme. When the Hon. the President 
called upon the leader of the Swarajya Paiiy, Mr. Jaykar, to speak 
the House at once became quiet. He said : 
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The time a ouruil to btuity the budget which wae hupplitni to membci'H on y 
» week in advance vroa' itlnafflcieat, and eo too the time allowed for dibcneHiug it, Ko- 
feinng to the builger Mopur, he cxpreeMxl his despair that out of Itf crores of total 
expenditure, the t^^ple tnxough their representatives had a voice only in four crore^. While 
it»was possible for Gktvemment to dispose of in what way they liked 76 per cent, of the 
Tresidenoy’s money, the people's representatives should maku constrnctivc suggestions 
only as regards 26 per cent. That was a state of affairs to which nobody wti(» 
va'ued his time and work wou'd reconcile himself, even thongh it were a ti-aiisibioual 
pFriod. Ue was aware Ijhat permanent Services should be rendered secure, no respon- 
sible member of the body to which he belongeil wou d object to it. But, ihc system under 
which 76 per cent, cou d be disposed of without being controlled by the iieup e required 
overhauling. He ilinstraied the position with an analogy from domestic life whei-e 
out of Hs. 600 income the wife was asked to spend Us. 100 gu liouseho <1 ea^ienses, 
inc uding the education of a dosen children etc., etc., and the husband was to retain 
for himself Us. 400 for his hair oil and boot polish and simrar necessiticH of iifu j He 
next referred to the development schemes and questioning the optimism of the Finanoe 
Member as to their cost atul icturn, opined that such expensive scUemes as thu 
Back Bay rec amation luui better be dropped. As foi the money already spout he 
suggested that the land cnc'osod within the sea wall may be used for building 
houses not above tiic Hca-levcI. He agreed with the tbeory of British TrusttTship but 
urged that their commitments shou d not go beyond a detiuiiu [Hniod, and as S.i 
M. HaywanI, who was an cx -Judge wou>d ted them, a trustee could not m.ikc 
commitments on behalf of the minor beyond 21 years. 


And BO on. Mr. Raftuddin Ahmed preached a homily to the 
Swaroiiyists to take up responsibility themselves! The Hon. Mr. Cadell. 
Finance Member, then replied to the criticisms, and the general discussion 
oE the budget was over after three long days. 

On FEBRUARY 23 the Finance Committee was proposed to be eleotc<l. The Swaraj- 
yists and some of the Independents, inotuding Messis. Bliopatkai', ICothan, Dadubhai Desai, 
Deo and Laiji Narayanji, he'd that the powers of the Committee were nil and that, if 
it were made useful, it would serve its purpose. But when ultimately it came to actual 
elections the Swarajyists themselves did not stand but supported twelve Independent 
candidates on behalf of the Party. 

The adjournment of tlie Hon, Mr. Hayward's bill to make further provision foi 
the custody and protection of chlhlren bad a'ready been moveil by Mr. Nui 

Mahomed on the Feb. and now the House took up that motion, Elthri 

on religions grounds or on the groqnd of the arbitrary poweis sought to be vested m 
the Police, the bill was opposed by Messis. Deo, Adwaiii, Nariman and the adjournment 
supported, but there was an equal opposition, 47 ou each side, so that at last with 
the casting vote of the Hon. President the motion for postponement was carried. The 
Bill to amend the Couit Fees moved by Hon. Mr. Cadell suffei-ed the same fate. Member 
after member rose and protested on beha f of the ryots against the increase of tiie 
Pourt Fees and the Htamp duties. The division showetl 36 votes for the bill and 67 
against it. 

On FEBUUaB,Y 26 the Hon. Mr. Mehta brought forwani his bill further 
10 amend the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1873. Messrs. Dailubhai Desai, G, B. 
Pradban, Adwani, C. M. Baptarshi, Kirkee, Deo, Ounjal, Surve (B,atnBgiri), 
Pahaljani and Hivadasani led the opposition to the billon the ground that it enunciated 
new fundamental principles which must bo before the public for their opinion and 
criticism. Non-Brahmlns headed by the Hon. Mr. Jadav supported the Government. 
Bo aUo some of the Mahomedan members. Thus, the Hrst r^ing was passed and the 
bill refeiTcd to a Bcleot Committee. The Bwarajyists abstained from voting on this 
bill and also on the two bills which were proposeil afterwards, via., the bill fnithei 
to amend the Karachi Port Trust Act, 1886 and the bill further to amend the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1301. 

The Hon. Mr. C. Jeha^ir moved the first which was intended to secure 
adequate ^presentation of Indian commercial interests on the Board of Trustees for 
the Port of Karachi ; tour scats were thus pro|>osed for Indlane. The motion was put 
and carried and the Bill referred to a select (xnnmittee. 

The second bill sought hrst to remove aex-dliqnalitlcatlon in Municipal francise, 
and secondly to provide for the election of a president. The motion was carried 
and the bill Tefierred to a wlect committee. 


67(a) 
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Budget Demands. 

On FKBKUABY 20th discussion o£ the budnt d^nands for grants was bogun. The 
head land revenue was first taken np. The Uoii. Mr. Mehta moved for the grant of 
the Gombind demand of Rs. 6,08,000 nndei- lAUd Revenue, Stamp, Bcheduicd Taxes, eio. 
In all there were 37 motions to i^uce or omit budget grants for the department, but 
most of them being repeated cancelled one another. Most of the remaining were 
either withdrawn or rejected. Some life was pat into the discussion when motions 
for reduotions of the total demand was moveil by Mr. Sivadasani. The first day of 
the dtmand for grants ended without the recluciiun oC a single pie, exoeptii^ ofconrse tha 
eiglitceii lakhs of the nicriased Court Fees. On the Court Fees Amemiment bill the 
non-Brahmins voted with the Sviaiajyists against (Government. But when Government 
marked the fact, the Hon, Mr. Jadhav held a meeting of his party and brought tha 
members round. Govt, organised a separate party of their own, of the officials, the 
non -Brahmans and other elected or nominateii European and Indian members, 

FEBRUARY 27th. opened more anspicious y for the people's representatives, 
l^u this day the ^alionalists made a cut of above Ks. 60,000/- in the Excise depart- 
ment in the pay of Super vibors, InajicctorB and Deputy Commissioners. The Government 
-tlicl its best to avert the catahtrophe. Much interest was created in the debate when 
the item for the omission of the steamer * Jhcium ’ and the fliat Multan was taken up. The 
Government benches moved heaven and earth to prove that it was a necessity in the inter* sts 
of efficient administratiou, and the Nationalists exposed it as a luxury of the Sind 
(Commissioner, as a jol y boat for ]oy-riding. Much 'aughter was created when m 
the course of the disoushion, the reaily-witted Mr. Nariman condemned the ‘ Jhe'um * 
as an antiquated thing and recommended an aeroplane for the Commissioner ] The 
motion was, howevei-, m the cud thrown out. 

The Hon. Mr. Dchlavi then moved that the combined demand of Rs. 10,81 8, OoO 
under heads Excise, Forests, Registration and Agricultuie be granted, .^ter several 
minor cuts Mr. 1'. G, Joshi pioposeil his cut of a lakh of inpcesfiom the provision for 11 -I 
chief inspectors. In the course of the discnbsion the Hon. Member for Excise 
plea«1ed lor ounfidenoe being placed in him. The motion, however, wat> rejected. 
Mr. Uhopatkar brought forward his motion of effecting a cut of fourteen lakhs in the 
total demand for Excise. The mover pointedly replied to the debate and laid stress 
on the ‘ ile humanising ’ policy of the Government in Bxciiie affairs. Next day, when 
discussion was at this stage, a point of order was raised and the debate got immovably 
stuck, so tliat the rresident ha<l to adjourn tliu House fuil one hour. 

On FEBRUARY 29th. the house met in a very expectant mood to 
hear the decision of the previous day s question. The difficulty was got over 
by allowing the Hon. Member for Excise to amend his demand from 
Rs. 10,3 16,000 lakhs to Rs. 10,466,000. Pie agreed to make a out of 
three lakhs in his four depaitments, if no further cuts were effected 
by the Council. The House agreed to withdraw all motions, but there 
were 160 motions and all of them could not be allowed to be 
withdrawn all at once. The President had to ask permission of the 
House for the mover to withdraw. The sing-song of ' No, Sir ’ ai d 
‘ Yhs, Sir ’ went on for sometime like a roll caU in a class-room. 

Adjournment for Lord Oliviers Statement 

After question time Mr. Labi Narayanji drew the attention of the House 
to some statements made by Lord Olivier in his speech on the 26th Feb. in the 
Lords which were deliberately insulting to the House, People suspected some 
wrong information to have been given by the Government to the Secretary 
of State. Mr. Hayward made it clear that no telegram of the sort was 
sent by the Government of Bombay. The President 8ai.d that he would 
allow a motion for adjoumment, if due notice were given. 

After this Mr. P. G. Joshi movtd his motion for the reduction 
of nine laHbs of rupees from the total demand for forests which stood 
at the fi^re of Bs. 44,61,000. Mr. Dadubhai Desai supported and 
Mr. Mountford endeavoured to explain Government’s case. The Hoin 
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Mr. Jadhav* Prof. Swami Narayan* Mr. Ounjal and others also spoke on 
the motion. Mr. Kothari proved with facts and figures that to spend' 
above 3u lakhs on Forests did not bring proportionate return and fully 
justified the big cut of 9 lakhs. Messrs. Movlankar and Surve of 
EAtnagiri made short pointed speeches. The motion was in the end 
ndeoted. 

On Saturday the 1st MARCH the motion of adiournment notice 
of which was given on Friday came up for discussion. The Press and the 
visitors’ gallery was full. No more reductions were proposed in the depart- 
ments of the Hon. Mr. Dehalavi and the House then took up the depaitmont 
of Education. The Education Minister at onoo consented to cuts bein;; 
made; one Rs. 3,000/ in connection with the Assistant Professorship 
of the Gujerath college and the other of Rs. 10,000/ in oonneotion 
with the examination fees to be given to examiners ijj the Vernacular 
Final Examination. The third motion fur reduction created some warmth 
in the debate as the item referred to Europeans and was in charga 
of the Homo Member. Rs. 33,000/ were put in as a recurring expenditure 
for Provident fund for European teachers in aided European schoold. This 
was an issue on which even a few non-Brahmins and Mahoraodans joined. 
Messrs. A. Patel, G. B. Pradhaii, Shivadasani, Dalvi, Pahabani, Nariman 
participated in the debate. The motion for reduction w<iS carried to a 
division and it was passed with 48 against 35 votes. The Hon. Mr. Hayward 
was in a rage and said that it was after all a reserved subject and 
the House had no rights there. 

After the recess, the motion of adjournment was brought forward by 
Mr. Lal.ii Narayanji. He said that the reHo stions made by liord Olivier 
in his speech iii the House of Lords on the question of India about the 
obstructive tactics in the Bombay Council were utterly wrong and mis- 
chievous. Messrs. R. G. Pradhan, O. I. Patel, Shivadasani, Nur Mahomed, 
■Pahabaiii, Mansuri and many others condemned Tiord 01ivioi*’s speech. 
Mr. Jaykar explained the policy of his Pai-ty in clear and omphntio 
words and maintained that it was as framed at Goconada and • Iso where and 
that, if it was now modemted a little, it was due to the minority in i^bich 
the Swarajists ware in the Bombay Council. 'Ihe speech produced 
marvellous effect on the House. Tbe Hon. Messrs. Hayward, and Cowasji 
Jehangir attempted to explain away the seiibetices of Lord Olivier, but 
their commentary was useless and ultimately the adiournment was passed. 
The motion had a stunning effect ou the Council, as the Bombay Council 
was the first to have accepted the motion which amounted to all intents 
and purposes to a vote of censure on the Secret try of State for 
India. The Government remained indifferent in voting perhaps bec.iuse 
the Labour Secretary of State w'as condemned and not the Bombay 
Government! Mr. Hayward protested that the cablegram was not sent 
by the Bombay Government but people believed that a responsible officer 
like Lord Olivier could not have based his allegations on infoimation 
supplied by irresponsible, unauthoritative persons. 

On MARCH 4th the combined demand on Education, Scientific, 
Medical, Public Health and Industries, for Ks. 2, 46,3 1 , 000 was moverl 
by the Hon. Mr. Jadhav. Mr. Kothari’s motion for the reduction of 
one rupee in the educational budget WbS meant as a vote of censure 
on the eductional policy of the Government. He said if sufficient and 
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fatiefying aseuranoes -were coming from the Minister, he was prepared 
to withdraw it. To tickle the non-Brahmins all Government members 
insisted that the motion was nothing if not a condemnation of the 
Minister of Education because he was a non-bi'ahmin. The Mahomedan 
joined the Nationalists and even Messrs. Bafiuddin Ahmed, Nur Mahomed 
had bard words to say against the educational policy, especially with 
respect to Mahomedan education. Mr. B. G. Fradhan, Mr. Bhopatkar, 
Mr. Shivadasani, Mr. Paha^ani, Mr. Dadubhai Desai rose to criticise 
the policy of the Government. Mr. Jaykar exposed Government’s policy 
in connection with the appointment of an Australian to the pi'incipalship 
of the Elphinstone High School, the reform of the University Senate, text- 
books in primary schools and so on. In the end however the motion 
was rejected by 39 against 44 votes. 

On MABCH 6th no substantial cut was made in the budget- 
demands for education and public health and medical departments except 
that of about Bs. 17,000 which the Minister readily accepted. But the 
discussion was more interesting than the decisions in the House. On all 
items which went up to division, the Non-Brahmins and the Mahomedans 
voted consistently in favour of Government, whether it be an additional grant 
to a European Hospital at Aden or what not. Divisions were taken twice 
and the strength of both the parties was unchanged. In the first the 
lesult was 36 and 46, and in the second 34 and 49. Govt, fouid that the 
thirty-five votes of the Nationalists could never be divided. Passages- at-arms 
between Govt, benches and the opposition began even from the beginning 
vhen questions were answered. The Government members were heckled 
about the Bbatghar dam, the European Head-Master of Elphinstone High 
fSchool and other i)ojnt8. Messrs Deo, Swami Narayan, Joshi, Jaykar, 
Kaiiman all took part in the questions and supplementary questions. 

Towards the close of the day the grant for Empire Exhibition of 
Us. 43,000 was opposed by Mr. J. K Mehta in a forcible speech. The 
question of Indians in Kenya and the exploitation of India by the 
Fmpire were the two grounds on which he requested the House to 
overtlirow the demand. Messrs. Lalji Narayanji, Dadubhai Desai strongly 
supported the motion, saying that even a Moderate like Sir Ohimanlal 
Setalwad had condemned the Kenya decision and India’s participation 
in the Exhibition. 

On MABCH 6fh the Empire Exhibition was again brought into discuesion 
and the Nationalist had had a great triumph when they succeeded in over- 
throwing it. Prof. Swami Narayan, Messrs. Sapfarshi, Sivadasaui and others 
expressed the people’s view on the Exhibition. Mr. Grantham spoke about the 
commeioial advantages of the Exhibition but Mr. Jaykar completely 
exploded the plea and maintained in a forcible speech that the whole 
Empire was bnsed on sham sentiment. The Hon. Mr. Haywaid thought that 
the Council should not strike at the paltry sum, but Mr. Bafiuddiri 
Ahmed promptly retorted: “why should Government then press for the 
paltry sum ? ’’ The mover Mr. J. K. Mehta suitably replied and the 
motion was passed with 46 against 42 votes. 

Next the motion to omit the total demand for the Industries department 
as moved by Mr. La^ji Narayanji. Mr. Hayward rose to a point 
of order and said that if a certain item was non-voted, others connected 
vith it and subsidiary to it must also be so. The President set aside 
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% titniilar ruling of fche late Sir Narayan Chanda varkar and boldly aiid 
explained that that would have been right in a constitution in 
nHkdoh full responsible government was working ; but he opined that 
T wHia was passing through a transitional stage in which the responsibility 
of the Government on the one hand> and that of the Council on the 
other, must flow in a conjoint manner ; it was for the Government to 
justify any non-voted post they had created before the Council by 
ooming to the House for all the establishment charges related to the 
non-voted post. After the ruling the omission was discussod and Messrs. 
XKbOp Kothari and others s{»ke, quoting the opinions of Mr. Jadhav and 
t)i'. Paranjpye in connection with the abolition of the Department 
of Industries. The Hon. Mr. Jadhav promised to abolish the post 
of the Director oi Industries and also to make a cut of Ra. 23,000/ 
in the depaitment. The total demand for the five Depaitments in Hon. 
Mr. Jadhav’s charge of Rs. 2,42,91 thousand, after the total reduction 
of Rs. 3,10 thousand made both by the Council and by Government 
of their own accord, was again proposed for the vote of the Council. 
Messrs. Pahaljani, Jaykar and even some non-Brahmins insisted that not 
a pie should be cut in the Education department. However, the demand 
«n bloc was granted with 61 against 23 votes. The departments in charge 
of the Hou, Mr. Hayward were then taken up by the Council. The 
total demand was for Rs. 2,66,63,000, ** Justice —Jails and Police.” The 
Hon. Mr, Hayward demanded a grant for the establishment of an 
additional High Court Judge. Mr. R. G. Pradhan op^iosed the demand, 
but the non’Brahmiii vote turned the balance in Government’s favour 
and the motion to omit the item was lost. 

MARCH 7th was distinguished by a large number of outs in the 
demands for the administration of Justice. Four District Courts were 
sought to be established in the districts of Kaira, Nababshah, Kolaba and 
East Khandesh. The first was strongly opposed by Prof. Swami Narayan, 
Messrs, Mukadam, Nanai and others and despite strong Govt pressure, 
the motion of Prof. ISwami Nai‘ayaii to drop the court was carried by 44 
to 34 votes. This signal and unexpeo^ defeat put up the bock of 
the Home Member and he forthwith withdrew the other three proposals 
also. More than one lakh and twenty-five thousand rupees were thus 
saved. A few motions for reduction or omission amounting to about 
Bs. 10,000/ were accepted by Government in connection with Registrars 
to District courts and appointment of a Resident Magistrate in Sind. 
The Nationalist Party had proposed many more cuts and had they been 
earned an enormous reduction would have been marie by the Council, 
but after the first division resulting in Government’s defeat, the Hou. 
Mr. Jadhav used his influence to brink book the non-BraWin votes 
to the side of Govt. 

Two more incidents require notice. Mr. Nariman asked for leave to 
introduce a motion of adjournment to oonsider a matter of urgent 
public importance, viz., the conduct of certain officials in canvassing votes. 
Mr. Hayward took objection to leave being granted and thiiiy members 
not being prepared to do so, leave was declared not granted. Non- 
Brahmins sided with the Govt, and opposed the Nationalists. The seooiid 
was the firing on the mill-strikers of Bombay on that day. 

On MARCH 6th Mr. G. B. Pradhan proposed his motion to reduoa, 
6R 
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by three lakhs the total demand for Jails and Convict SettlefneMts* 
Interesting speeches were delivered by Mesers. Rhivadasani, Mavlanhar* 
Ckinjali Swami Narayan and the treatment of poHtioal prisoners was 
severely criticised. In the division it was lost by 39 against 4 A votes. 
Three big cuts amounting to more than one lakh concerning demands 
for conveyance allowance to Deputy Superintendents of Police and for 
special Mounted Police were successfully effected by the Nationalist 
Party, twice by clear majority and once by the casting vote of 
the Pi'esident. One more cut of Rs. 11,000/ in oonnection with 
the provision of special Primary Schools for the children of Police was 
accepted by Govt. Still another cut of half a lakh from the lakh of rupees 
provided for additional police in Borsad Taluka was accepted by the 
Government. Mr. Shivadasani proposed that the whole item of detective 
police on railways should be omitted and an excellent case was made 
out by the mover, Messrs Jaykar, Pahaljani, Soman and others, but 
the non-Brahmins voted with (^vernment and turned the scale against 
the nationalists. 

On Monday the 10th MARCH Mr. Nariman’s motion for reduction of 
the demand for 44 European Sergeants was first taken up. Ho complained 
that whereas educated and graduate Indian Sub-Inspectors started on 
Rs. 126/-, the European Sergeants who are uneducated and recruited 
from discharged army-men started on Rs. 200/- and tjuiokly rose to 
Inspectors and higher posts. Mr. Kothari then put forth his proposal 
to reduce by thirty lakhs the total demand of the Police Department. 
Messrs. Kothari, Nariman, Dadubhai Desai, G. I. Patel strongly con- 
demned the policy of Government. But in the end the proposal was lost. 

The to^ demand under the heads Administration of Justice, Jails and 
Police minus the cuts, was then put and carried by a majority. 

The Hon. Mr. G. Jehangir then presented the demand for' Bombay 
Development Schemes for Rs. 2,64,69,000. Mr. Lalii Narayanji moved 
for a reduction of the whole demand by 2 crores. 

For two hours the debate went on. Mr. Lalji tore the mask over the 
sohemes of reclamation, housing etc. and critioised in a masterful manner 
the policy of Government. Prof. Swami Narayan, in his forceful way, 
condemned the Development policy ; Mr. Jnykar suggested practical ways 
to atop this huge but useless expenditure ; Messrs. Dadubhai Desai and 
G. I. Patel too added their voices to the chorus of condemnation and 
Mr. Nariman in his wonted humorous and pointed speech ridiculed the 
policy of the Gkivernment. Mr. Pahaljani was sedately harsh on the Deve- 
lopment schemes. Sir Lawless Hopper, the Director of Development, took 
the Council thiough a volume of figures of expenditure which few could 
understand. He then imputed motives of * vested interest ’ to the 
opposers which were highly resented, Mr. Nariman throwing back the retort 
that it was the 'Wested interest of fat salary’' that prompted Sir Lawless 
to support the scheme. Mr Lalji Narayanji • 

m rep’y to the debate, refen-ed to the remarks of the Director of Deve'opment 
and aaid his (the lattcr'e) .attack was that of a man who had a weak case. But tlie 
member for Indian Merchants' Oliamber did not want to shirk the responsibility. 
It was not a charge against him a'one, but a’so nga ust the constituency that he 
reprebeubed, the Indian Merohantb' Chamber. That Chamber had done a public duty 
in opposing the scheme when the kl^a of it was conceived. Th-; 'ate Governor t-ad 
mode a public spi^ech in which he said he wou'd constitute an Advi ory Committee 
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to akslst the Devc'opment DepftrimonL but the Adriaory Committee tictenilod hv^ld but 
a few or no meetinger^ It was not fair to say that the Chamber's oppodition was 
belated. He repudiated the ebarge that there were any vested interests behiiul bis 
oppusition. The Director of Deve opment hml not acquainted liims::!! with the who'e 
history of the company he ha«I n"uded to. The bpeakcr had no interont whacovrr 
in it. The whole rtiort'-y was fton £ug and, the couc.'ption of it was in Kng'aiid. 
It ha<l been conceivtxl by an cx-member of the Government, of liombay, and now 
that a ihivct attack was made upon the speaker, he might as well giy: his nam** 
Sir Claude Hil'. That ex-member hful sent a recommendatory letter to him, but in; 
had not put a smg'c larthiug in tliai concern. It was a Hei-Jous matter uh an 

officer of the GovcMument had com' forwaiii .mil attacked a m’mbur oF the Hous' 

without adequate information. He was prepaieri to stand before the House if thir 

House wou’d try him. It was only b'cnu^ lie liap|v'iu>d to be a friend of Sir 

Claude Hill that at his request he (the sp‘akcr) cousu ted to join the Hoaid without 
any litiauc.al intercsl. He referred to the Kubuibui hciinuu and strong y depreciatv'd 
tlie Government's acquisition of laud in competition with private agenc.v. Government 
\vBs no commuredal boily, and they were not jjiistiHcd in undertaking Buy conimercoil 
enterprise. 

It was Bfcked that if a private agency eou'd succeed, why not. the tiovernraent f 
Jjet I be new Governor make an enquu*y mto the wbo'e sub]ecb and dnd out whether 
with the sa'arich now paid to officcis and with the present level of establishment 
charges they coubl expect to make p.oit. Let the Direc or or any Officer of the 
department prove whether tne ichcme was now a commercial proposition. Even the 
Associated Chamber of Commerce said that the Government sliouUI nol. compete with 
private agency. Was it fair for (Government to take ciiaucr and risk the rcsouice 
of the I’rcsKlency 1 

Finally Mr. L. Narain 3 i contended that when there was tlie I’ublic Woiks 
Department, there ought not to be a sepavaie ostab iBhiiicnt for development workn. 
He put in a strong pVa for making over tht D,!ve'opm'*iit Department to the 
'J’rauBfeiTOil ha'f of the Government. 

After the Development member had replied and offered a cut of 
Ks. 30 lakhs the amendment was put and defeated by O'i 
against 34. 

Tuesday the 11th MARCtI was the last day alloted to the disoussion of 
the budget. After the Development demand was carried by a majority, the 
Hon. Mr. •Tehangir presented the demand under Irrigation for Rs. 3,h7,00() 
whioh was voted. The most remarkable achievement of the day was the 
omission of the provision of Ks. 1 0,000/ under the Director of Informa- 
tion. Like the Empire Exhibition this too was a point of honout- with 
the Government as the Department was mischievous from the view- 
point of the people. Messrs. Doo, Kothari, Joshi and others proved 
the futility of the office ; while the Govt, side attemyitcd to defend the 

Director. But in the division the motion was carried by 4 4 to 42 votes. 

Mr. Hayward tried to have a second division, but the President ruled 
him out of order and the result was received with cheers on the popular 
side. It being past five in the evening, General Administration and 
other important departments went undiscussed and the total demands 
were granted simply with ‘Ayes’ or 'Noes’ without any discussion. As 
a matter of fact General Administration is one of the departments 
^\ho^o the pruning knife should have been applied. But as a tiolicy 
it uas kept the last in discussion. 

On MARCH 12th the Council met to consider the supplementary 
estimates. At question-time the Hon. Mr. Jadhav was severely heckkd 
on the Satho-Paranjpye scheme of p.iy to Primary teachers by Messis. Patel, 
Jaykar, Joshi, Nariman, Mehta and others. Then leave was granted 

by the House to Mr. Addyman to move his motion of nc^ouiment to 
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consider the situatloT] arising out of the Mill-strike. A few non-oontro- 
versial supplementary grants'^' were made without disoussion or division 

ai d at 4 the House proceeded to take up the adioumment motion. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman had also asked for leave to discuss the firing 

l)y the police upon the crowd and the situation created out of it and 

Mr. S. K. Bole (nominated) to discuss the seiious strike situatiou. The 
application of Mr. Addymaii being the first was put to the House. Th^,: 
Home Member formally cb;ieoted suggesting that the leave and discussion 
be postponed pending the consideration of the report of the Enquiry 
Committee which had just been published. The House however gave 
peimissioii. Mr. Wadia of the Bombay Mill-owners Association perhaps for 
the first time put in his appearance and explained the Mill-owners’ position. 
Mr. Jaykar criticised the repoit of the Bonus Enquiry Committee and also 
proved how firing was uncalled for.. Mr. Baptiste opened his lips to 
make out a strong case for the laboureis. Mr. Govaidhandas Patel 
i>anated his experience of the Ahroedabad strike. Mr. Bole who ought to 
have been the first in the field to move the motion stammered for a few 
minutes and started off with profuse thanks to H. E. the Governor for 
taking steps to ei d the strike without mentioning of course what definite 
steps he had taken. Two hours allowed by law for motion of adioumment 
were almost over 3 closure was demanded but not accepted by the President 
and finally the motion was talked out. The only effect was that the policy 
cl the Govt, towards the strikei the firing on the previous Friday, w'ere 
I'eviewed ar.d the intention of the speakers was to a certain extent 
fulfilled. 

MAKCH 13th was a dry and dull day for the Council. Most 

of the Bupi>len.eritary grants were easily and without much discussion 
grarited by the Council. Only the provision for part payment of a 
building grant to the Bishop’s High School, Poona, of Bs, 50,030/- was 
successfully reduced to Ea. 25,000/-. Prof. Swami Narayan, Bafiuddiu 
Ahmed, Narinan, Jaykar spoke against the grant. The Hon'ble 

Mr. Jadhav moved for Bs. 2 '8 lakhs for the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute which was voted after Mr. Pahaljani’s motion for 
B cut of 80,000 had been defeated. Then the Appropriation Report 
with the proceedings of the Public Accounts Committee for 1921-22 
was laid befoie the Council. The occasion was well utilised by the 
Council, especially by Messrs. La^i Narayanji, Pahaljani, Dadubhai 
Uesaif Swami Narayan, Saptarehi to criticise the loan and the 
appropriation policy of the Council. Ultimately the report was adopted. 

Hon. Mr. Hidayatullah then moved the first reading of the Bill to 
amend further the Bombay Town Planning Act 1915. Messrs. Deo, 
Choudhari, Jaykar opposed the first reading on the ground that the 

bill w'ae altogether uno^led for. Thus, the first reading was reieoted. 

On MARCH 14th. the President read a message of thanks to 
the Council from the Secretary of the Prime Minister. 

The Hon. Sir M. Haywaid then m.oved the first reading of the 
Ifill to amend the Bombay Public Conveyance Act giving greater powers 
of control to the police. The Bill was read a second and a third time 
ai.d was passed. 

The Hon. Mr. Hidayatullah moved the first reading of the bill to 
^.meid (he Bombay Village Panchayat Act 1920, which was intended to 
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provide for the working of a panchayat during any vacancy therein. 
The bill was read a second and a third time and was passed. 

This was a day of non-official resolutions and the House manifested 
an uncommon animation. Mr. Pahaljani then proposed his resolution about 
rescinding the orders passed by Government in connection with the , fees and 
charges levied from indoor and out-door patients at dispensaries and hospitals^ 
k a well-reasoned and convincing speech. Mr. Thomas, Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, remarked that, the fees were levied from an insignificant percentage 
of people, that no complaints against them were received from people, and that 
at any rate the medical department must be solf-suppoi'ting. Mr Oovardhan- 
das Patel of Ahmedabad, however, replied effectively citing from personal 
experience the harshness and the indifference of the medical .authorities. 
Dr- Mehta of Surat narrated his experience; Mr. Kafiuddin Ahmed 
and Ehan Saheb Maiisuri opposed Government in the matter After 
division the resolution was declared carried with 47 against 3R votes ; all 
the non-Brahmaus voting with the Nationalists. 

The second resolution was about cancelling the three protected cotton 
divisions of Surat district and make it into one whole and was moved by 
Mr. Shivadasani. Ho pointed out that the division was unnatural, that 
it operated harshly on cultivators, the Ck>tton Committee had not recommended 
such a division, and that the vivisection conduced to the benefits of the 
mill-owners and Lancashire merchants. Mr. Dadubhai Desai suppoited 
him. In this too, the non-Brahmins co-operated with the Nationalists 
and a second time Government was defeated with 41 against 37 votes. 

On MARCH 16th Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved: — 

“ This Council recommends to the Wovemor-in-Council that a mixcil committee ot 
officials and non>officia]e with a non-official majority be appointed to consider [lth« 
question of bringing the process of revising the land revenue assessments under closure 
Tt^ulation by statute, as recommended by the Joint Committee appointed to considei 
the Government of India Bill, and to report on the nature and form of the legis'atiou 
that shonid be undertaken towards tiiat end." 

To this Mr. Dadubhai Desai proposed amendments, one to have an 
elected committee with non-official majority and the other to suspend land 
assessments. Mr. P. G. Joshi moved his rider to suspend new increased 
rates also. Mr. Saptamhi fuithcr suggested a time-limit of full one year 
for the Committee and Mr. Pahaljani combined all these scattered amend- 
ments into one big amendment. Almost the whole day was taken up by 
the discussion. Mr. R. G. Pradhan narrated the histoi'y of the land 
assessment. Hon. Mr. Mehta accepted the principle of Committee but 
pleaded not to force the other amendments. Ultimately Mr. Pahaljanis 
amendment was adopted by the House by 46 to 36 votes and it also was 
passed as the substantive proposition. 

Mr. 6. B. Pradhan then moved : — 

** That this Council recommends to the Government that the scale of pay sug- 
gested by the Hon'ble Messrs. Saihe and Paranjpye for teachers in the primary 
schools in the report of the Committee appointed to advise Government in the 
matter of revision o£ their salaries, be brou^t Into force immediately and that the 
teachers serving in the Island of Salsette, Ealyan and Bassein towns should get an 
allowance of 20 per cent, of their salaries owing to the disaniesb of living in those 
places. 

At this stage the Counoil ac[ionmed. 

On MARCH l7th discussion was resumed on Mr. G. B. Prodhan^s 
resolution moved on the 16tb. about immediately bringing into 

68(a) 
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•operation the Sathe-Paraiqype scheme for Primary teiehers and also •aboat 
giving 207 • local allowance to teachers in the island of Salaette and Edayan 
and Bassein towns. Mr. Shivdasani proposed an amendment to omit the 
local allowance clause which Mr. G. B. Fradhan readily accepted, with 
the ol]jeot of simplifying the issue to one clear-cut, definite point. 
Mr. Thomas made a bitter speech and paraded with effect long rows of 
figures and also brought forth the argument of supply and demand of 
teachers. Mr. Deo became angry with Mr. Thomas and challenged him 
to say whether he was prepared to apply the same principle to all other 
big officers of the Government. On behalf of the Nationalists Messrs Jaykar, 
Bhopatkar, Mavlankar, Swami Narayau and others made feeling appeals 
for the impi-ovement of the lot of teachers. An amendment was proposed 
by Mr. A. N Surve with the object of shelving the question. It proposed 
to adjourn the consideration of the question and in the meantime to 
appoint a committee to consider the practicability etc. of the scheme. After 
the Hon. Mr. Jadhav had spoken against the motion, the amendmoiit was 
passed by 42 to 40 votes and it was also accepted as the substantive 
proposition. 

Mr. G. I. Patel then moved : — 

This Council reoommendH that adequate compenbation be given to those persoriB 
or their relatives who have suffered injuries to life and pi-0[)crty at the hands of 
flacoils within recent times m Horsad and Anaud taiukas.*' 

Mr. H. D. Sahiba moved an amendment for the substitution M 
the woi-ds " the families of those informants " for “ those persons (or 
their relatives).” The mover accepted the amendment. 

The resolution as amended was carried. 

Mr. V. B. Kotharl next moved 

This Council recommends to the Qovernor-m.Council that the revision survey 
settlement recently introduced in tSangola taluka be withdrawn. 

On MARCH 1 8th Mr. Kothari’s resolution about withdrawing Revision 
Survey Settlement in Sangola Taluka was taken up and it was further 
supported by Messrs. ' Dadubhai Desai, P. G. Josbi, Swami Narayan, 
Govardhan Das Patel. The Hon. Mr. Mehta, Revenue Member, endeavoured 
to defend Government’s case, but Mr. Kothari 'suddenly silenced him 
by telling to his face that he knew nothing of the Taluka. The 
resolution was carried - with 37 to 29 votes. 

Mr. W. S. M^ikdum did not move the resolution of which he hiid 
given notice recommending the withdrawal of the Government of Bombay 
from all participation in the Empire Exhibition, nor did Mr. Lalji Naraujl 
who had also a similar motion, and both gave the reason that their 
purpose was served as the grunt of the demand in that conneotioii 
had already been thrown out by the Council. 

Mr. V. A. Dabholkar moved : — 

That this Council recommendB to the Qoveruor-in-Counojl that, the aalai-iea of 
the Presidency Magistrates, other than the Chief Presidency MasEistrate. be fiauxl at 
Bs. 1,000-60-1,600, -r-® , 

He reminded the Council that they had recently voted for the increase 
of the salaries of the judges of the Small Causes C^urt, and said 
the conditions of selection and the responsibilities of the duties of both 
the Small Cause Court Judges and Presidency Magistrates were the 
same. After some discussion the resolution was carried bjr 33 votes to 1 2 ; 
the Swangyifits taking no part in the voting. 
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Mr, A. M. MaiiBuri moved 

l%itf CouFcil tecoaiiiiendH to the Gh)verno>jn-t/Oaucil that the Act No. XUl n£ 
11123 (an Aot to make prot'ieion for the better management of Wakf property aii<l 
for ensuring the keeping and mblicatioii of proper accounts m respect, of such pio- 
poities) be made applicable to the Presidency of Bombay. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Rahuddin Ahmed moved 

This Council recomm’nds to tlie Government that all bC's, press notes, etc., 
which at p:-ese}it arc trans'ated and publishetl in the Bombay Government Gazeiie 
in Mahrathi, Unjarati, Kanarese and 8indhi shou'd a'so be tnviis'ated -and ’ pub islieAl 
in til! Bombay Government Ga**tte in Unlu for the benoKt of the Tftlu •spcaUiin; 
|)opu’atioii of the I'resMlency. 

Several Mahomedan inembers supported the motion which was carried- 

The Thakor of Kerwada moved: * 

This t'onncil recommends to His Excellency the (ioveriior-in-Couiioil to apixniit 
a committee of official and i)on-official membeiB of this Conncil to enquire into tho 
(fuesrion whether the enhancement of the jama i>ayablc by tbe talukdars of 
Ahmedabad effected by the last revision which amounts r.o more than 100 psi- cnii. 
has been ]ust ami etjuliable and if necessary In sii>j;gest ways and means fo, a 
more ©juitab'e settlement thereof. 

On MARCH 19th the Council met in groat animation over the 
anticipated debate on M. Haarat Mohaiii and Mr. Hornimin which was 
tabled for the day. The galleries were packed up. 

The Thakor of Kerwada’s resolution was supported by the Thakor of 
Amod, Messrs. Mavlankar, Swami Narayan, Safaeba* .Taykar, and the Hon. 
Mr. Mehta promised the Committee if the Talukdars were also prepared 
to include in the terms of reference the relations between the Talukdars 
and the tenants. The resolution, however, was lost by one vote only. 

Release of Hasrat Mohani 

Mr. Poonjabhai Thakersey then moved his resolution about the 
immediate and unconditional release of Moulana Hasi'at Mohani ; — 
This Council recommends to the Gk^vernor in Council that Hasrab 
Mohani be released immediately and unconditionally. This being a 
communal question all the Mahomedans were uncommonly keen. But the 
Nationalists did not limit their view-point thus but looked upon tha 
Moulaua's release as a national question. Most of the Mahomedank 
entreated Govenimeiit and begged of them to release him, and Messrs. 
Jaykar, Welkar, Baptista, Bhopatkar demanded his release as a matter of 
right and not as a favour. The Hon. Mr. Hayward’s tone was surprisingly 
conciliatory and mild and in the end Government accepted the recom- 
mendation. An important point of order was raised by Mr. Hayward 
interrupting Mr. Baptista who was pronounoiog on the judgment of the 
lower court of 2 years’ imprisonment awarded to Mr. Mohani which 
the High Court reduced to 6 months only. Mr. Hayward wanted to 
shield the magistrate who, Mr. Baptista said, had awarded the heavier 
punishment on politioal grounds. The President overruled Mr. Hayward 
and upheld the right of the House for the fair comments of Mr. Baptists. 

Ban on Horniman 

Mr. Nariman then proposed his resolution for Mr. Horriiman’s return 
as follows : — This Council recommends to the Governor-in-Council to remove 
the ban against the entry of Mr. Benjamin Guy Horniman into Indian 
Messrs. Govardhandas Patel, Mavlankar, Gupjal, Dongarsing PatiU 
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Jay liar iipol<e in support of it. The Hon. Mr. Hayward was wild with 
lage at the resolution and spoke for half an hour oondemning 
Mr. Homiman, raking up his past and oovering him with all abuse behind his 
hack. The matter, he maintained, rested entirely with the Passport officers 
ai;d that there was nothing political in Mr. Horniman s detention in 
England. Mr. Addyman on behalf of the European Community disowned 
him and said that there was not one member of his community who desired 
Mr. Horniman's return. Mr. Jayakar objected to the Home Member a vile 
attacks when Mr. Homiman was not there to reply. Other members took 
strong objection to such cowardly attacks. The debate continued till the next 
day, March 20th. The Government had by this time won over 
Mahomedati members, and especially the Home Member’s oonoiliatory tone 
on the previous day’s debate on Hasrat Mohaiii had done the triok. In 
vain did the Nationalists try to influence the Mahomedan and non- 
Brahmin section to vote with them. In the end the resolution was 
defeated by 37 against 43 votes. The thirty-seven votes contained all 
the Swan^ists and all the Independents. 

After recess the Council proceeded, at the request of Honble 

Mr. Mehta, to the election of three repi-esentativas of the Council on 

the Advisory Committee for the B. B. and C. I Ry., the G. I. P. Ry. 
and the M. S. M. Ry. Two resolutions were then hurriedly passed and 
accepted by the Government. 

Mr. M. K. Dixit moved ''that this Council recommends to the 

Government that the remaining period of supersession of the Surat 
Municipality be remitted and that the Municipality bo restored to the 
people of Surat forthwith.’* 

The resolution was oaniod. 

Mr. N. £. Navle, moved that “this Council recommends to the 

Govornor’in-Council that a mixed committee of official and non-official 
members of this Council, with a non-official majority, be appointed to 
consider the most suitable method or methods of fixing the anna- 
valuation of crops.*’ 

The Hon. Mr. C. V. Mehta (Revenue Member) on behalf of the 
Government^ accepted the resolution. 

The resolution was carried. 

The President then read the order of H, E, the Governor proro- 
suing the Council. 
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Chief Event s — U. P. 


9 .Ian 24 Council opened by Governor. 

23 Jan 24 Motion oE 'No-coniidence' ou Ministei-s declared withdrawn. 

29 Jan 24 Non-ofilcial llesolutionB on the eatabliahment of an University at 
Agra and District Advisory Connoils passed. 

31 Jan 24 Official Bills introduced and supplementary demands voted. 

26 Feb 24 Budget Presented. 

27 Feb 24 Non-officSal Resolutions discussed on this and the following day. 

5 Mar 24 General discusaion on the Budget on this and the following «iay. 

7 Mar 24 Official bills and resolutions. 

10 Mai 24 Demand under Administration of Justice granted. 

11 Mar 24 Detnanda under Excise, Miscellaueous and Education sanctioned after 

reduction. 

12 Mar 24 Demand under General Administration granted. 

15 Mar 24 Demands under Police, MeiUcal and Public Health voted. 

17 Mar 24 Demand under Land Revenue voted after substantial redaction. 

27 Mar 24 Out of three official Bills introduced two defeated and one passeci 

2 Apr 24 Mr. Miera’e Resolution urging Government to furnish the Council 

with informations as to the fate of the resolutions pased in the 
Council carried in face of strong Government opposition, 

3 Apr 24 Resolution ou Compulsory Primary Education passed. 

4 Apr 24 Interpellations— Supplementary demands presented and vot«i— One non- 

official leEolution for the establi^ment of an Ayurvedic aiyt 
rnani College passed— Council Proroguc<l. 




U. P. Legislative Council 

The first session o£ the new U. FT Council commenced on January 
8th in the Council Hall at Lucknow when members took the oath of 
allegiance and occupied their seats. Next day, JANUARY 9th, the 
Council was formally opened by His Excellency the Oovernorr Sir 
William Marris, who made a short speech welcoming the members to 
the 2nd Keformed Council. He protested that the Reforms were no 
sham, that he realised its reality and held forth the hope that if the 
new members would carry along in a reasonable and constitutional 
manner there was nothing to prevent further pragress. The path to self- 
Government, he said, lay along the constitutional track, and he claimed 
for the Services, to which he himself belonged, an honest attempt to be 
faithful to the Reforms and to the new order that it had brought forth ! 

The address being over His Excellency left the Chamber and the 
ImsiTiess of the Council then began. The first item on the agenda w'as 
the election of the deputy-Pi-esident of the Council. I.Ala Sita Ram 
proposed Rai Bahadur Kharagjit Misra who was then unanimously elected. 
A panel of Chairman was then nominated by the President and members 
were then proposed and elected to the various committees of the House. 
The Finance Member then moved a resolution recording their deep 
sense of regret at the untimely death of the late Raja Permanand, an 
ex-Minister, which was passed by the House, all standing. The Council 
then adjourned till the 26th. 

On JANUARY 28th the Council met with a fairly large attendance of 
members which was due to a “No-Confidence’' motion being on the 
agendo. At question time Mr. Mukundilal, Swarajist, asked a question 
enquiring if 1^. Jagadamha Prosad Misra, a N-C-O prisoner in the 
Benares Jail, was made to drive an oil-mill being yoked to it like a 
bullock to which the Home Member, the Hon. Raja of Mahmudabad, 
replied in the affirmative. Asked if the Govt approved of this form 
of jail labour, the reply was in the affirmative. (This matter was raised 
iij the House of Commons on 6th May but with no remedy). 

The resolutions placed on the agenda were considered next and 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin of Badauii then moved the following 
resolution: 

*Tbat this Coancil recommendB to His Excellency the GovernoT-iu-ConnclI to 
represent to the Government of India that the term of the loiul revenue settlement 
including the exieting teim of the districts of the United Provinces should be ex- 
tended at least to SO years instead of SO years as at present.'' 

In view of an assurance given by the Finance Member that the 
matter will be enquired into by a committee, the Khan Bahadur with- 
drew his motion with the leave of the Council. 

The No-Coofidenoe Motion 

The next resolution on the agenda was that of Thakur Manjit 
Singh Rathor recommending to His Excellency the Governor that the 
present Ministers in charge of the Transferred Departments should vacate 
their office on the ground that they did not possess the confidence of the 
Council. When Thakur Manjit Singh was called upon to move his resolution 
69 
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he Baid that eince a similar resolution was placed for diBOiissioii at the 
next day’s meeting he did not propose to move it that day. 

The President thereupon declared that the resolution was withdrawn 
and as five sucoeedin^ resolutions were tQ the same effeot. the business 
of the Council was much shortened. 

Principles of I^nd Revenue Assessiiients 
Rai Bahadur Thakur Maehal Sipgh then moved the following resolution: 

*That this Council lecoinmeads to the Government to take immediate steps to put 
on tbe Statute Book the Bill laying down the principles of land revenue asseasmenta 
and governing settlemant prooedura which haa already been before tlte Sctilement 
Committee appointed by the Govemnient.* 

The resolution was put to vote and oarried. 

The last item on the agenda was Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin’s 
resohition jointing certain reoommendatioiia contained in the report of 
the Settlement Committee gnd recommending that they should be dis- 
regEU'ded at the final deoisjon of the settlement rules. On the Finance 
Member promising the fullest consideration the resolution v as withdrawn 
by leave of the Council. The Council then adjourned. 

On JAN17ARY 29th the No-oqnfidenoe resolution was again on the 
the agenda. Of the questions asked one referred to the ill-treatment 
in jail of Srimati Parbati Devi which Govt, replied was under considera- 
tion. Interpellations being over the resolutions were considered next. 
The first resolution on the agenda was the one of Babu Ram Chandra 
Sinha embodying the vote of No-opufidence in the present Ministers. 
The member in whose naipe the resolution stood was absent aod 
it not being taken up by any other member, the president declared 
that the motion should be considered as withdra^yp. a^PPunceiuent 

was received with a sort of triumph by the Ministerialist benches dis- 
played by thumping the tables. . The immediate result of it was that 
^e disappointed visitors began to move out in large numbers so much 
BO that the speech which followed on the supoeeding resolution was 
inaudible for some minutes on account of the noise caused by the vipitors. 

The next resolution on the agenda was of Thakur Ja^^nath Baksh 
l^ngh reoommendiiig the considera^on of the reporc of the Settlement 
Committee, but the President sa^ that the resolution was takep in its 
main part yesterday and eo it could not be takpn again. 

Univeraity^ at Agra. 

Next followed the discussion on the resolution of Dr. 2ia~uddiu 
Ahmed recommending to the Governor- to take early steps to establish 
a Ifniversity at Agra. The resolution involved a lengthy debate and 
there was hardly any speech against the resolution e^pept that Mr. 
David moved an amendment to the effect that about 35 lakhs should 
be cpllected befpre undertaking the matter in hand : but Mr. David’s 
amendment was disallowed by tbe ^President on an objeotipn by Pandit 
Naoak Chand for want of timely notioe. The resolution was put to the 
vote and de^red oarried amidst applause. 

District Advispiy Counoils. 

The rel^lntlou which involved some contest was that of Nanak 
Chand urgiifg the eptablishment qt district advisory eounoils whom the 
disttidii oncer riiotild ordinarily be bound to consult in all impoitant 
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izmitter^ Yi<ifr to l^rii^inp fu^niiiMstriitioii ju closer 

touoli with the people and to introduce better understa'ndipg between 
thpm. filter an amendment by Moul. Fasih-nd-din, the resolutioti was 
carri^. 

The resolution of Kai HahKlur Sitamm that only experienced or 
trailed C. 8. joint nie£ist>ratee should ordinarily b^ placed iq the" 
ppaitiop of hearinff civil appeals was al^o carped. Ths Hon. the Fii^noe 
Member declared that he was prepared to aooept it. 

Music Bohools. 

The last resolution on the agenda was that tf Pandit Brjjiiaiidari 
Prasad Misra of Pilibit recommending the estahlishfiient of a training 
school of music in some important towns. The mover said th it if Gkivern- 
ment ware willing to grant scholarships to persons who were evger to 
obtiin training in music he would withdraw his motion and on the Hon. 
Minister of Education’s assurance that he would allow ail faoilitieB if 
funds permitted the resolution was withdmwii. 

The Council then adjonrned ^t about 3-30 p. m. till the next day. The 
Swarailst members did not take part in the deliberations on any of 
the resolutions and one of them questioned during lunch time as to 
what was the use of their coming to the Council when they sat si)ent 
said, with reference to the attitude of the (government on the district 
advisoiy council resolution, that they would join in voting for the 
I'esolution and defeat the Government. 

On JANUARY 30th after iriterpellat|oii9 H.ii Bahadur Sitaram intended 
to move an adjourntnerit of the House in order to draw attention to the 
serious situation created by the demolition of some temples and Samadhia 
at the Alambagh railway station at Jjucknow, but, he said, he was 
thankful to the HoPr the Finance Mamber for having accepted a private 
question from him and he put the finilqwing question with the permission 
of the President : — 

‘Has the attention qf the Govemniqnt been flfawn tu the pub’ic iuiligpatioiL 
cauHCil by the deiqoljtion of temp'eH and -Samadbis by the Ouilh and liohilkhaiul 
Hallway aatfaovitieii near the Alambagh railway staiion, Lucknow f If ho, what oeiioa 
Ipis q-ovei'Oinent taken to allay thie feeling anti to ».rop the deH‘crai]on of sacred p'aoeM ! 

Ib Goyenunent aware that sputinjent in the matter will not be Hatis(ied ap'esp, 

among other things, the placoB deipp iBucil arc lu'ly rcHtored at the cost of t’ho 
railway aathoritles and a right of way granted to the worahippeiB 7 ' 

The Hon. Mr. (FDonnell replied that the attention of the Govern- 
ment had been drawq to the matter. The demolition had been stopped 
and wQ^d not proceed furthfli’- Moreover, he fuither said, the whole 
matter had h^en discussed with the railway authorities whose attitude hpd 
been very reisonablo. He was glad to say that there was every prospect 
of their arriving at a settlement satisfactoiy to aU. 

Ejection pf Commitj^ees. 

The bpBiuf;8g pf the Conpoil feeumod. The items op tho 

agenda that followed included the election of memberc tp the v^rjpw Pom~ 
mitres. Manjefji Siqgli and Ft< Nanak Ghana, Swarajists, at thig time 

wanted the Hou^e to postpone tl^ese elections in order tpat the Swarejiste 
mpy hgve fime to consider whi^ther they would i^nd for the elections or 
hot. Their attitude would he decided on the reply that they 1^ from the 
Govt, of India in the Assembly to tho National Demand that tliey had 
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put forth. But the motious were defeated and the House proceeded with 
the eleetioDB. 

The resolutiooB were oonsidered next. After a lengthy debate the 
lollowing resolution of Pandit Briinandan Prasad Misra was declared 
carried 

*That thiu Council recommends to the Government to remit the remaining term oJ 
imprisonment of such of ihe prisoners as are still In jail in connection with the forest 
Arcs due to incendiarism in Enmaun in 1921-92.' 

Bai Bahadur Sitaram’s resolution asking the Government to dis- 
continue the practice of previously ascertaining the opinion of the trying 
magistrates when proceedings under section 110. Cr.J P. C. were taken 
was also carried. The Council then adjourned. 

JANUAKY Slst was the official day and the agenda included motions 
to introduce Bills to amend the Agm Estates Act and the U. P. Board 
of Revenue Act and the consideration of demands for supplementary 
grants in the budget for the financial year 1923-24. 

The President intimated to the House that the following notice had 
just been handed in by Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra : — ‘ I desire to move 
the adjournment of the House for debating the urgent question of the 
application of section 144 Cr. P. C., to Bageswar fair in Almora on the 
3id January.' On enquiry from the President Mr. Misra said that the 
lair had already ended but the order still existed. The President thereupon 
ruled that the question certainly did not come under the head ‘ urgency ’ 
or ‘ importance ’ ns the fair had already ended. The motion waa not in 
Older. It couldf he remarked, be brought up for discussion by an ordinary 
resolution. 

Supplementary 

The supplementary demands for grants in the financial year 1923-24 
were then considered. The first- such demand considered was under the 
head 'Excise.' 

Pandit Nanak Chand who moved for a 1 Re reduction withdrew his 
motion in view of the Minister’s assurance and the demand was voted. 

Ihe next demand considered was for Rs. 10 under the head ' Irrigation 
Woiks’ in connection with the turbine pumping scheme at Cawnpur which 
supplied water for the irrigation of the Memorial Gardens, Queen’s Park, 
Circuit House and other Government buildings. 

Pandit Nanak Chand moved for the omission of the demand to 
record bis protest against the restriction of admission to the Memorial 
Gaiden, Cawnpore, on racial grounds. He would request the Hon. the 
Finance Member to request the authorites in charge of the Memorial Well 
Garden to remove these restrictions which were based on racial grounds 
Aiid which reminded them very often of the past. 

In view of the observations and the assurance of the Finance Member 
to reconsider the scheme. Pandit Nanak Chand withdrew his motion 
and the demand was voted. 

There w'as also an amendment of Mr. Ashiq Hussain Mirza to reduce 
that demand hy Rs. 6 but it was also withdrawn. The discussion resulted 
in some lively scenes and there was a debate on a demand under the 
bead ' Public Health ' required in connection with the water supply scheme 
for the Ardh Kumbh Mela at Allahabad. 
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Ardh Kumbh Affair. 

Rai Bahadur Vikramaiit Singh in moving that tho demand in 
question be omitted referred to certain matters that took ])Iace on the 
occasion of the Kumbh Mela (see Yol. I p. 10) at Allahabad. On account 
of certain erroneous orders issued by the district officer, Allahalrad, on the 
occasion of bathing there \i'as great dissatisfaction and the order had 
created such a difficulty that unless wiser counsels had prevailed later on 
there might have boon a disaster. The District officer did not take tho 
leading men of the place into his confidence who had sufficient know- 
ledge and information on the subject on occasions like that. ‘When a 
man of the temperament and qualifications of Pandit Madan Mohau 
Malaviya could take exception, I think something muse have been 
radically wrong. Thoro wore difficulties in the beginning for which tho 
District officer would be held responsible and thereloro an explanation 
was due to the Council.’ 

Rai Bahadur Lil-i Sitaram said:— Tho question is. as is always the 
case generally in these matters, whether the people themselves do not 
understand their interests much better than tho Govornmeiit which some- 
times is apt to play tho grandmother to them. That is tho only ques- 
tion before us. Tho district Magistrate of Allahabad, it appears, did 
convene a public meeting. He took several loading gentlemen into his 
confidence. They arrived at a certain understanding amongst themselves. 
Still, if what I gather from the papers is correct, that undorstaudiug 

was not givOTi effect to because tho district Magistrate thought that 

ho understood the interests of tho people better than perhaps Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and his friends. The question, Sir, that arises 
over aid over again, and the only question is, how long will the 

Government continue to play the grandmother with us ? If we are an 
obstinate people and if we think that we are going to lose our lives 
and our interests, why should the Government forcibly come in our 
way and play with our religious sentiments in that manner? 

Dr. Ganesh Prasad, of all the non-officials, strongly opposed tho motion 
and rediculed the idea of a Hindu bath in face of extreme danger. 
He justified the conduct of the District officer and deprecated tho re- 
opening of the matter which had fortunstely come to a close chiefly 
owing to the tact of the officer in question. 

Thakur Jagannath Baskh Singh also supported the motion. Rai 
Bahadur Yikramajit Singh replying said. ‘ I do not intend to call for 
a division on a motion of this nature and I am very sorry for the 
remarks made by my old fiiond Dr. Ganesh Prasad. He deprecated the 
biinging in of a motion of this nature. As he is quite new^ to this 
Council, he peihaiis does not know that all these motions have to be 

brought before the Council in order that the opinion of the Government 

might be obtained upon all matters of this nature, and T submit, Sir, 

that I did nothing wrong in bringing a motion of this nature before 

the House. 

‘ My hon. friend Dr. Ganesh Prasad says that he is as good a 
Hindu as myself. Of course we all know that ho is a good mathomatioiaii 
and has got a reputation for that, but it is news to one that ho is as 
good a Hir,du as myself from the Sanataii Dhaimist point of view. Of 
< curse I may be excused for saying so. I know that tho feelings cf 
P9(a) 
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the Hindus are very much agitated, and it is from that point of view 
that 1 brought this motion before this House/ He, however, withdrew 
the motion, and the whole demand was then voted. 

There was also a demand under the head Agriculture relating to 
the Government factory at Chaubattia for manufacturing jam, and 
Rai Bahadur Vikrama.iit Singh moved that the demand be omitted. He 
had brought that motion in order to suggest that factories of that 
nature be discontinued and that no money be spent in future on such 
undertaking. 

The motion was eventually withdrawn and the demand voted. 

Financial Help to Industries. 

Ill considering a demand under the head ‘ Industrios ’, Dr. Ganesh 
Prasad moved for the reduction of the demand by one rupee. His object 
was to raise a discussion as he wanted to know whether the practice that 
was introduced by the Hon. Mr. Chintamaiii, the ex-Minister, of helping 
industrial concerns either by grants or by loans, found favour with the 
Government even now. It seemed to him that it was a very undesirable 
l^ractice to help monetarily the industrial concerns. His motion was based 
on certain affairs connected with the Lucknow Sugar Works to which, 
he was informed, a loan of 6 lakhs was given by the late Minister. 

The President informed the House that it was not the practice 
that during the discussion of supplementary estimates the whole policy 
dealing with every department should be raised. The motion was 
accordingly withdrawn. 

Legislative Measures. 

After the voting on some other supplementary demands, the Hon. the 
Finance Member introduced the Bill to amend the Agra Estates Act 
1920. Ill explaining the object of the Bill, he said that at present 
the landholders in the province were entitled to settle their estates under 
the Agra Estates Act 1920 and the taluqodera in Oudh enjoyed similar 
rights under the Estates Act 1869 and the Oudh Settled Estates Act 
1917. The landholders in Oudh to whom iho provisions of these two 
latter Acts did not apply enjoyed no such rights and the object of 
the measure was to confer on them the rights enjoyed by landholders 
in the Agra province under the Agra Kstitos Act 1920. 

On the motion of Pandit Baijnath Misra the Bill was referred to 
a Select Committee. 

The Bill to amend the Board of Revenue Act 1922 was then 
passed as amended. The Bill was intended to confer certain powers on 
the Board of Revenue. 

The business of the Council having concluded, the Hon. the P'inance 
member intimated to the House an outline of the programme of work 
of the next session in February. 
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The U. P. Budget. 

On FKPKITARY 26th the Council met again for ihe Budget session. 
The Fiuaiioo Member presented the budget for 1924-26. The main 
features of the Budget are given below * — 

Thh revised ostiraate of revenue receipts amounting to Rs. 12,97,00,000 
falls short of the revised estimate of expenditure, namely Rs. 13,06,00,000, 
by nearly Rs. 00,000. 

The budget of 1923-24 as presented to the Council showed a 
surplus of nearly Rs. 14,00,000 and a closing balance of nearly 

Rs. 1,22,00,000. As actually passed by the Council, however, it showed 

a deficit of nearly Rs. 3,00,000. Reductions of demands mady by the 
Council reduced the total on the expoiiditiiio sido from Rs. 13,29,00,000 
to Rs. 13,16,00,000, but ca a result of amondmeuts made to taxation 
measures the estimated revenue fell from Rs. 13,43,00,000 to Rs. 13,1 2,00,000. 
The closing balance was accordingly reduced to Rs. 1,03,00,000. When 
the actual receipt and expenditure for the year 1922-23 woio finally 
aaceitaiiiod, it was found that the receipts in 192*2-23 wore Rs. R, 00,000 
higher and disburaomonts Rs. 39,00,000 lowei' than had been established 
in the Imdget, and in consctiuoiioo the opening balance of 1923-24 
proved to bo Rs. 1,41,00,000. 'J’here have been, however, variations 
between the budget and the revised estimate of 1923-24. Rovo/nio has 
declined by R.s. 15,00,000 mainly under the heads of Stamps, Kxciso 
and Forests, and disbursements are loss by T{s. 8,00,000. The result 
of these variations is that the closing balance is now estimated at 
Rs. 1,46,00,000 instead of Rs. 1,52,00,000. 

The estimates for the budget for the year 1924-26 show that the 
revenue is expected to be Rs. 12,^1,00,000 and the expenditure 
Rs. 12,69,00,000. In the event of ihe Budget o4imate,s of rovoniu and 
expenditure for the year 1924-25 being fulfilled, Govt hoped to have a 
surplus of Rs. 1 2,00,000 in the Revonuo end Receipts account at tho 
close of tho financial year 1924-26. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

After tho presentation of the budget noirolficial buuness was taken 
up. A resolution recommending the immediate applioation of tho Mussalmari 
Waqf Act to the province was adopted by 46 votes again.st S. 

Another resolution rocommetidiiig to Government to take immediate 
steps for the carrying out of the separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions, a rosulutiou which was already pissed by the Counoil, 
was accepted by Government and adopted wuthout a division. Tho 
government member said that the government had always approved 
of the principle, bur; tho difficulty was about finanoo and sanction of 
higher authorities, and as soon as these are available, the scheme long 
accepted in principle will be carried out in practice. 

Retirements on Proportionate Pensions. 

In reply to an interpellation, an important statement was laid on the table 
showing the number of Impeiial Seiwieo officers who had applied for and 
actually did retire on proportionate pension from the province in tha 
years 1921, 1922 and 1923. The statement showed that in the course 
of these three years altogether 1-3 members of the I. C. S. had applied 
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for retirement. Nine of them actually retired and one oflScer having 
Bignified his williugnets to return to duty had been permitted to do so. 
Nineteen officers of the Indian Police Service had similarly applied for 
retirement, 7 had actually retired, 9 had signified their willingness to 
return to duty ai d of them 6 had been permitted to do so. Altogether 
61 officers of the vaiious Imperial Services applied for retirement on 
pioportioiiate pension after the inauguration of the reforms, 30 of them 
actally retired, 1 1 had since then signified their willingness to return 
to duty and 7 had been permitted to do so. 

On FEBRUAKY 28th the Council discussed a resolution to the effect 
that the question of increase or decrease of canal rates should not be loft 
with the Executive but must be brought under the purview of the 
Council, so that the non-official members might settle the matter by 
discussion. It was adopted without a division. 

A Nationalist Party 

About this time a Nationalist Party was formed in the Council 
made up of the Swarajists and Independents on the lines of the Nation- 
alist Party in the Assembly. This was done with a view to face 
the budget w'hich was coming up for discussion and voting within the 
next few days. Besides 31 Swarajists it was understood that sovei-al 
Indeiondent members had already joined it. It appeared that this 
party vould support the demands and recommendations of the 
Nationalist Paity in the Assembly lor reconsideration and amendment 
of the Government of India Act and would, in pursuance of their decision, 
refuse budget demands in such departments and under such beads as 
the party decided by three-fourths majority and made it a party 
question. The combination, however, did not prove to bo effective, for it 
laclicd the solidity of similar parties as formed in Bengal and ii\ the 
Assembly. After a few trials during the voting on the Budget, it 
broke down, and the Budget had an altogether smooth-sailing progress 
in the Couneil. 

Swarf^i'ist Threat of Indiscriminate Attach. 

Oil MARCH 6th the Budget was discussed in the meeting of the U nited 
Provinces Council. It was apparent from the attitude of many non-official 
speakers that Government would have to face some difficulty in steering 
the Taxation Bills through the Council. 

Three Swarajist members spoke giving an inkling of their plan chat 
they would attack the budget indiscriminately and refuse demands whenever 
possible. 

At the meeting of the United Provinces Legislative Council on March 8th 
the business on the agenda was the introduction and consideration of three 
Taxation Bills, extending the operation of the taxation measures passed 
last year. The Finance Member, however, postponed the introduction 
of the Bills in view of the conditional promise by Sir Basil Blackett 
of remitting the provincial contiibution to the extent of Rs. 30 lakhs. 
In the event of this remission being granted, the taxation Bills, he said, 
would not be put before the Council at all. 

The Council then adjourned till ihe lOth March for voting of giants. 
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On MARCH 10th demands for grants wore considered under heads 
Administration of Justice, Excise, Miacellanoous and Education. There was a 
very large number of ameiidmoiits for reduction of demands under these heads 
and merely one head, Administration of Justice, occupied practically the whole 
of the day. The Finance Member put forward a demand for Ka 54,24,650 

under that head. There wore 34 amendments on paper, the majoiity 

requiring substantia] reductions, and some only nominal with a view to 
elicit informations from ihe Govt. 

Pt. Nanalc Chand moved hia amendments which stood first on the 
notice paper to the elFecb that tho demand under the sub-head Allowances 
bo reduced fiom Ks. 6,000 to 4.000. Mr, Blunt, Financial Soerotary, 

however moved an ameiidmont to tho amendinont that the demand l)o 
reduced by only Rs. 1,000 aiid not 2,000, which was carried. 

Rai Bahadur Lain. Sitaraiu thou moved an amendment that demand 
under Administration of .liiaticc in Hif*!! Couit bo reduced by Hs. 5,000. 
This cut w'as in respect of the post of tho Registrar ok tho High (^onrt 
which though not an I. C. S. post had all along been given to the 
I. C. vS. men iiispite of Indian piotest. The pre.soiit iiicumbciit w'as going 
on leave and another junior I. C. S. man had boon api»ointod. In, spite of 
tho clear wishes expressed in tho Council the post had not been 

given to an Indian. Tho motion was carried by a great majority, 63 voting 
for and 27 against it. A motion that tho demand under l^aw Officers 
be reduced by Ra. 3,000 'undor salary of personal assistant lo the Legal 
Romcmbraiicor— the 01 iginal annual estimate being JLs. 13,200 — was accepted 
by Govt. 

Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh moved that the if.em of Rs. 2s3,650 
for foes to Government ploadois and occasional touiisols in criminal oa.ses 
1)0 reduced by Rs. 15,000. IJis oiiginal motion as it stood on the notice 
paper claimed reduction of Rs. 83,660. It nppca’cd to hirii that Us. 35,000 
was tho amount for special counsels. His obioct was to ask the Government 
not to engage except in very oxccptior.al cases special counsels on behalf 
of tho prosecution. Roferiing to tho Inipeiial Bank Fraud Gase ho protested 
against tho Govoiiiment p.aying lor pioseeution of that ca„so wdion tho 
piosecuting piiily, namely the Bank, could ca.«ily afford to pay. 3'he Homo 
Member said that ho Lad kept that grunt apait in view of possible 
political tnals during tho year 

Tho motion when put to vote was declared carried. 

Thakur Jaga-Tiiinth Bux Sinj-h then moved that the demand under 
Administration of Justice, Judicial Commissioner, ho reduced by Rs. 10. 
His object was simply to lodge piotc.st against tho Economy Committoe’s 
voidict against tho establishment of tho Chief Court for Oudh. After 
discussion tho motion was withdrawal. There also stood his another 
amendment under the same head for reduction by lie. 1, and it was a protest 
against tho meagre representation of Rajputs in the judicial soi\ice. Tho 
motion was negatived. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh moved an amendment for reduction of demand 
under sub-bead Sessions and Suliordinato Judges by Rs. 13,000. That 
demand related to increase of cadre of iudioial officers and tho arnoiidment 
was strongly opposed by other members and was ultimately withdrawn. 
There were also amendments embodying nominal rcduction.s to lodge 
protests against non-appointment of Chiistians as judicial officers in Oudh 
60 
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ftiid of Mu^im ofBoei’s in tha saleotioo grade but th^ were aUe 

qltimataly withdrawn. At the end thare was a total redustion of R3. 
71,000 and the demand for Bs. 5,353, 65Q under Admipiatratiou of Justice 
'Was then put to vote and declared carried. 63 voting for and 22 against 
it. The deoiand under head Excise was then considered and the Council 
had not finished its consideration when it rose for the day. 

On MARCH llth the demand under EKOISE was resumed. 

In presenting the demand on the previous day the Nawab of 
Chattari, Minister of Agriculture and Industries, put forward a demand 
for Rs. 6,13,900 under Excise. He showed how they were proceeding to reduce 
the consumption of liquor and other drugs. The number of shops 
was gradually going down. From 10,510 in 1921*22 it came down 
to 7,352 in 1923-24. There was also an appreciable reduction in 

consumption. The figures cited showed that the fall in consumptio:! 
was 52'8 per cent in the case of liquor, 25‘1 per cent in opium, 14'8. 
per cent in Charas, 39‘6 in Gaifia and 39’6 in the case of Bhang. 

The number of amendments for reduction under this head was only 
23. There were several amendments for reduction in the posts of 
Assistant Excise Commissioners. Mr. Mohamed Aslam Saifi moved that 
the d^niand be reiuoed hy Rs. 4,000 under Assistant Commissioners' 
saliries. Kai Bah«dur Vikram^iit Singh m)Vdd an amondmsut to 

Mr- Saifi's amendment for the substitution of Rj. 15,000 in plac3 of 
Rs. 4,000. The ^Minister accepted the amendment of ‘Mr. Saifi but opposed Rai 
Bahadur Vihrama^iit Singh’s amendment. Reduction of Rs. 4,000 was accepted. 

Rai Bahadur Yikramajit Singh moved a reduction of Rs. 2,000 
under Travelling Allowanoos. The reduction was accepted by Minister. 
There were several amendments for the reduction of che amount of 
rewards. Rai Bahadur Yiki'amajit Singh moved that the it 3m of Rs. 

43,600 for rewards be reduced by Rs. 20,000. Thakur Hanuman Singh 
moved an amendment for the substitution of Rs. 10,000 for Rs. 20,000 
which was carried and accordingly Rs. 10,000 were reduced under that head. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim moved a reduction of Bs. 18,000 under the ho.ad 
Salaries of Excise Inspectors- He desired a reduction of 15 Excise Inspectors. 
Ultimately a reduction of Rs. 14,000 was accepted. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram then moved a reduction of Es. LOO under 
the general head Excise. His object was to invite the attention of the 
Minister to some points connected with the Excise policy. In the general 
discussion that followed the Swarajist members spoke violently against the 
Excise policy of Oovernmoiit and urged the House to throw out 
the whole demand. After a heated debate the motion waa negatived. 

There was thus a total reduction under this head of Rs. 30,000. 
The demand as reduced, namely, for Rs. 6,83,900, wjos then granted. 

The next demand which the Council proceeded to consider was 
under the head ' Misoellanoous ' and the Finance Member moved for a 
grant of Rs. 3,96,200. There were only 16 amendments for reduction. 
Two of them proceeded from the Finance Member himself. Several of 
them were either withdrawn or not moved. There was ultimately a 
reduction of Rs. 20,608 in all and the demand was voted. 

The demand of Rs. 1,67,88,500 under the head Education was then 
considered. There were 44 amendments, some proposing substantial reduc- 
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Dr. GAobih Praiad proposed a reduotion of Rs. 2>2Si000 from tho 
gratits to the Lucknow and Allahabad Universities. He proposed the 
redu^oD of the grant to the Allahabad University by Ra. 60,000i and 
to tlie Liibknow University by Ra. ],60iOOO. His original motion As it 
atood bn the notice pdper was for a reduction of Ra. 32,500. His 
object in movibg the amendment was to make both the Universities 
more popular than they are At present 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram moved a reduction of Rs. 1,00,000 of 
which Rs. 75,000 was to be reduced from Lucknow and Rs. 
25,000 from the Allahabad University grants. Dr. Ziauddin thought 
that the Lucknow University bad done great harm to other universities 
in the province. It had set up such a high standard of salaries that 
other universities could not follow. Ultimately all the amendments were 
negatived. Dr. Ganesh Prasad pressed for a division on his motion 
which resulted in 26 voting for and 57 against. 

Regarding a motion of Mr. Nanak Ghand for a reduction of 
Rs. 50,000, Mr. Blunt moved a reduction of Rs. 1 6,000 which was accepted 
under the net demand for the Roorkee College. 

The President then put the demand for 1,67,72,500, after reducing 
Rs. 16,000, from the original demand, to the vote. It was voted. 

On MARCH 12th demand under the head “General Administration* 
was considered. There were 26 amendments for reduction and the- 
entire reduction ultimately accepted was for Rs. 41,322. The 
amendment which involved some lengthy discussion was one which 
proposed reduotion of the demand under the Commissioners’ Staff by 
Bs. 3,42,662. There was for some time past the question of abolition 
or reduotion of Commissionersbips before the Government. It was still 
unsettled, although a Committee appointed had recommended some 
reduction. It was as a mark of protest against the delay of the Govern- 
ment in coming to a decision on the subject that the amendment was 
moved. The Commissioners were considered as useless objects of ad- 
ministration and were characterized as mere post offices. Rai Bahadur 
Lala Sitaram how-ever moved that a reduction of Ra. 1 0,000 only be made. 
He said that they could not touch the Commissioners’ salary item, this 
being non-votable. The motion was strongly supported by several other 
i.on-ofhcial members. A member’s amendment for reduction of Re. 1 only to 
mark protest w'as acceptable to the Finance Member, but it was rejected. 
The reduction of Rs. 10,000 in spite of strong Government opposition 
was carried. After discussing some general questions the demand for 
Bs. 1.05,58,378 was voted*. 

On MARCH 13th reduction of Rs. 225,274 was secured under the 
head Public Works and the net demand of Rs. 6,693,826 was voted. There 
were no amendments for reduction of the demand under Civil Works (grant- 
in-aid) and demand for Rs. 4,66,600 was voted under head “ Public Works 
and other outlay* not met from the revenue. A reduotion of Rs. 261,464 
was effected and demand for Rs. 1,486,120 was voted. 

There were practically no contested discussions except that the 
amendment to reduce the gi'ant of four lakhs to the Improvement Trusts 
in province by three lakhs aroused some lengthy debate. The Improve- 
ment Trusts were regarded as very extravagant institutions and it 
was pointed out that they were doing no work. The Minister of Tiooal 
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Self-Governineut, however, acoopted another amendment to reduce the 
grant by two lakhs and assured to give ovory considerations to economy 
and appoint a committee to enquire into the Trust affairs. 

On MARCH 14th discussion on grants for the demand under Police 
was taken up and that too remained unfinished. There wore no less 
than 50 motions for reduction or alterations standing a^jainst the demand 
blit many of them were withdrawn. The total amount of reduction waa 
Rs. 8.3,500. 

The Home Member asked for the grant under Police for Rs. 1,53,06,161 
and urged the House to bo reasonable in considering the items of 
expenditure and not to bo merely obstmetionists. 

Lala Mathuia Prasad’s motion for reducing the demand under 
Police Superiiitondonco by Rs 100 was put before the House and accepted. 
Thakoor Mashal Singh’s motion for reduction of Rs. 2,900 from C. J. D. 
Tiavolli/ig Allowances was also carried. 

Lala Mathura Prasad moved that the demand under C. I. D. be 
reduced by Its. 57,000. Pundit Riijiiaiidaii prasad moved an amoiidmont 
substituting Rs. 57,000 by Rs 1,50,000. Dr. S. Ahmad Khan moved an 
amendment subatitating the amount in the original motion by Rs. 20,000. 

O'he ameudmoiit reducing the demand by Rs. 20,000 was then put 
to the House and declared carried. The following motions besides the 
above wore also carried.— 

Reduction by Pis. 20,000 of the demand of Rs. 10,28,200 regard- 
ing Salaries, Deputy Superintondoiits— District Executive Force (Mr. 
Ilamimaii .Singh). 

Rcdiiclion by Rs. 17,000 of the demand provided for house-rent and 
other allowances — Distiict Executive Force (Thakur Mashal Singh). 

licductioii by Rs. 15,000 of the demand for providing uiidoj- 
cloiks anil teachers of district iiolicc. (Thakur Mashal Singh). 

Reduction by Rs. 5,0(JO of demand under District Exccut'vo Force 
Establishnionls. (Pundit Nanak Gliand). 

LVduotion by Rs. 3,000 of demand under Supplies and Sorvioes 
regal ding the purcha.sc of remounts (Lieut Raja Durga Narain Singh). 

On MARCTI ISth. demunds for Rs. 15,218,361 under Police, Rs. 
19,00,999 ujulor Medical, Rs. 1,119,610 under Public Health and tor 
Rs. 9,'17,60n under Industries were voted. 

On MARCH 17th the first demand considered was under head Tjand 
Revenue and the Finance Member moved for a grant of Rs. 86,01,200. 
'rhere were in nil 37 motions for reduction several of which oovored 
the same points. Most of them wore either not moved or withdrawn. 

The discussion opened with a motion of Thakur IJanumaii Singh 
touching the menial staff and proposing reduedon uijder head Salaries 
of Ma;jiil Servants, but on llio Government member explaining, the mover 
w-ithdrow his motion. The motion of Thakur Jugannath Rux Singh 
pioposing a reduction of Rs. 100 under demand for cost of boundaiy 
pillars feuggestod that Government should also contribute towards the 
maintenance of boundary pillars. The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

A motion of Rsija Durganarain Singh proposing reduction by Rs. 100 
under Court of Wards Establishment aroused a pretty long debate with 
regard to the administration of Court of Wards Jilstafces. A great stress 
was also laid Qii the necessity of the Court of Wards looking to the 
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Education of Wards with a view to qualify thorn so to lule that tho 

tenants should be contented. Tho motion was nlf.irnatoly withdrawn. 

A motion of Thahur Hamim.aii iSin^di propoainp a rodiuiriun of 
demand for Govonimont estates by Ra. 2S,00() iilso aroused somo orfticisms 
of management of Govonimont estiitos Tho Fiiianee Member appreciatuvl 
tho suggestion of the lilconomy Committee to make an examinat'on of 
tho expenditure ot the estates in question, but pending that oxaniin.ition 
it was not possible for him to say which items of cxpeiidituro could be 
curtailed. He, however, admitted that thoro .seemed to Im loom for 
oeoiiomy and himself inovod an amendment for induction Ijy Ks. 30,f)fn) 
winch was aocordingly declared cariicd. 

Survey and Sotthmiont^ 

A motion of Lt. Shaikh Shihid Ilnsairi Inoke up tlio mouftony of 

the rlcbate and created sumo flutter and vigoioin opposition on fio\mn 
nicj.t bonclies. It was for omission of the e.ntiro dMiiand of Its. 
under Survey and Sottlcmojits. Thoio wore .several motions relating 

tho srmo matter and stiong ]»voto.sts were iriade anunst the non-fulfil 
meijt of the long-felt need lor pcimiriciit, or in the alternaiivo long-term 
settlements in tho provinoc. The Raji of -I ehangirabad, Nawab 

Vanished Ali Khan and other Talnlular.s .sup])-)rted the motion. 

Rai Bahadur Vikramiiit Siindi inovod an amundinont for reduction 
of the doinaiid in ((ucstioii by Rs. .b,2,S,000 only. 

The motion of Rt. Shaikh Shahid IJusaui lor omission of the item 

was put. to voto and tho Iha^sidont d.^elarnil tho “ iioes '' earn'ed. A 
ilivision was called and the losult was thiit Of) voted tor and only is 
against, the iiioi.ion was aecordiindy de.ilaroxl c^iriod and the deinand 

ior lls. b, 02, 850 iukIuv Suisey and Sottleni.'iits was omitted. 

There was a total 1 eduction of Rs. T.Oih’ibO and tho not deinand for 

Rs. 7s,l)'^,‘jrj0 was voted under head Land Rc-vonuo. 

On MARCH 19th tho Fiiianco Member inovedfor a grant of Rs 51,10,105 
under head Irrigation Woiks. There weio 1 2 motions lor reduction, 
sevoral ot which woro cither not moved or withdrawn. Thwio w.-us 
practically no hard conto.st and after a tot.il roduction of Rs. 1,01,2*20 
tho net demand for Rs. 50,-35,23!) w.is voted. 

Tho next demand of Ks 3.3,07,015 was under head V.hirgo.s against 
Insurance Fund.’ 'Thoro won» only throe motion.s pioposing noininaJ 
reduction and oiio of them raised tho <iuo.stif>n of prineiplo. 'I'hakur 

Jagannath Bux Singh in proposing a rciluetion of Ka. 10 said that .about tin 00 
ye.ar3 back in his I'cport it was clearly stated by the Financial Secretary 
that it was not proposed to fnianco lo.ins to Agjiculturists out of the 
Famine Insuranco Fund except on tho occasions of scarcity and f;j.niino. 
But in the pvosorit Budget he found that there is a sum of Rs 20,10,000 

to bo given to agriculturists. Ho did not know if there was any 

declaration of scarcity this year for which reason that amount was shown, 
nor did ho know if there w*aa any change in tho former policy. 

The next demand was under head Irrigation outlay and the Firianc: 
Member moved for a grant of Ks, 1,27,38,476. Thoro wore only 
4 motions for roduction, 2 of which related to the Saida canal 
and these aroused somo heated discussion. Pt. Nanak (Jh-and’a 

main objection, in proposing > i a roduction of Rs. 10,000 woa to 
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eidoise the piotest againat the fact that the olaima of a senior 
Iidiaii officer ureie overlooked atd a junior European engineer was 
jut in chaige of the Saida Works. Thakur Mashal Singh thought that 
iheie were irmeiouB complainte agairat the Saida Canal affaiis. Hb 
piotcaled agaiist appointing a gate keeper on Bs. 2D0 p. m. and other 
esliavagai tea in connection vith the Bareilly Workshop. When once he 
poii ted out such irstances of extravagance he was threatened by some 
Turopean Engineers for being lun down for defamation. Lala Mathura 
PioBcd Mehrotra, in whose name also stood a similar nootion proposing 
a 1 eduction of Bs. 100 only, thought that there w'as no other department 
which spent eo lavishly as the Irrigation Department. After a long 
delate the motion was negatived. 

The entire demand was then voted and the Council adiourned 
on account of Holi till Monday, the 24th. 

On MABCH 24th on the Council re-aasembling after the Boli festival 
the Piesident announced that the United Provinces Board of Bevenue 
Amendment Act had received the Viceroy's assent 

Various motions for grants in the budget were then taken up for 
consideration under heads : Stamps, Begistration, Subsidized Companies, 
49cientifie Departments, Jails and Convict Settlements and Super-annuation 
Allowances and Pensions. 

There were vei*y few motions for reduction, most of which were 
rot moved, as the members in whose names they stood were absent, 
aid several of which were moved only to be withdrawn. Except the 
reduction of Bs. 3,481 from demand for charges for reformation of 
Ciiminal tribes under head "Jails and Convict Settlements" on the Home 
Member's own motion, no cuts were effected from any of the demands 
presented and they were voted in their entirety. Bs. 4>05,900 were 
voted urder Stamp, Be. 4,64,000 under Begistration, Bs. 50C0 under 
Subsidized Companies, Ba. 20,100 under Scientific Depaitments, Bs 
D1,3l,8ro ui der Superannuation Allowances and Pension and Bs. 32,03,019 
after deduction of Bs. 3,481 urder the head Jails and Convict Settlements. 

^ ho motion of Bai Bahadur Lala Sitaram relating to general 
diEcuesion on Jail Administration roused a pretty long debate and gave 
opportunity lo the SwarajiEt members who had bad also personal 
experience inside the jails to severely take the depailment to task. 
Ihe movei’s oliect was to eidoiee a piotest. On several points 
there was, as it had been repeatedly pointed out, gieat discontent 
with regaid to clothing ard diet supplied to the prisoneis. He strongly 
pressed tho leccBsity of adding a little tumeric or haldi to pulse given 
to piisoneis to give colour and to make it eatable. It would not cost 
much.* It was also pointed out by a member the other day that a 
prisoner was forced to draw mill like cattle blind-folded ! In his opinion 
existence of such affairs w'ns not honourable to the Goverr ment. Another thing 
■pointed out by him was that in the interest of economy simple term 
piisoneis should also be given some remissioDs of sentences as those 
uidergoing rigorous imprisonment. He suggested formation of a small 
Cc 11 mittee to revise jail regulations. 

It was strongly urged by several Swarajist members, that under the 
pirsent system of iail administration the effect of imprisonment was neither 
ici'oiiratcty nor deterrent. On the other hard imprisonment created thosa 
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undesirable habits which otherwise would not be found in priionera. Jail 
admipietration was carried out to the utter humiliation of the people 
of this country. The Home Member, whose speech was subjected to 
ooDstant interruptions by the Swar^ist members, said he realized that 
the department needed reform according to change of times but it was 
not a day's work. He realized the importance of all the demands for 
reform and addressing the Swarcyist members said that he felt in 
the same spirit as they did bub there were various difficulties, the chief 
of which was of finance. The question of reform in the Jail Depart- 
ment was only treated as a secondary question. Dspartments like those 
of Education and Administration 'deserved the first consideration. 

The demand was then put to vote and on being pressed to a 
division it was found that 40 voted for and only U against. The 
demand was accordingly voted. 

On MARCH 26tfa the budget discussion closed. After election of 
members of the Council to serve on various Committees the remainder 
of demands for grants were considered. There wore not many motiorm 
for reduction nor any controversial discussions and th) ontire business of the 
day was disposed of in about two hours’ time. Reductions made from various 
demands amounted to R'. 20,476 and the Lucknow University suf'ered ae 
a reduction of Rs. 1,60,000 on aooount of loan to that University was a-'.oopterl 
by the IMucation Minister on a member's motion. There was also 
a motion of reduction by Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram to protest 
that efforts were not made to manufacture Turkish red dye for 
police pugroes in India. The Inspector General of Police, however, assured 
that he would give trial to Indian dyes and the motion was withdtavn. 

A motion also urged that it was a sacred duty of Gover.nnent to 
preserve the ancient manuscripts. The Education Secretary assu.od thit 
Government fully realized tho importance of presersring valuable minuscnpts. 

A motion of Raja Suryapal Singh for omission of demand iiiidar British 
Empire Exhibition could not bo moved as the Rija was not 
present. When the net demand under that head was put to vote, Pt. 
Govind Ballabh Pant expressed pity that the matter underlying Rij^ 
Suryapal’s motion could not be discussed. Of late, he said, events lik 3 tho 
Kenya Immigration Ordinances, Class Areas Bill and other humiliating 
incidents have happened. The story was full of pain which caused 
anguish to Indians when they thought of them. All those inoidonts 
had passed since the Council recorded its votos last October. He, 
therefore, asked if it was in any way proper for them to vote any further sum 
for tho exhibition which was not profitable to them but on the other hind 
carried with it associations of ideas humiliating to Indian sense of natioti ility. 

Total Reductions 

After the reductions referred to above tho budget discussion con* 
eluded with the voting of the demands under the following heads; — 
Rs. 147,460 under the miscellaneous department, Rs. 9.19/.^00 under 
stationery and printinir, Rs. 10,86,000 under loans and advances by 
Government, Rs. 10,00,^60, under civil contingencies fund, Rs. 10,39,926 
under expenditure in England under the control of the High Commis- 
sioner for India. 

The total reduction made in the budget as presented came to 
roughly over 16 lakhs, but there appeared no question of dropping aiy 
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of tlio iaxatioii mcabuies pioposcd. The taxat'on measurcB which were 
placed oil the agenda of the 7th ai d Sth March but were postponed 
eaTTC up for corsideration on tho next day. 

On MAi\Cn ii7th tho Pirai.ce Mcmler moved’ for the iutroduction, 
01 , e m'ler ai other, of thieo Taxation Bills, namely a Bill to extend the 
<h','a(i<n of the Crnit Fees Ameidmcnt Act of 1923, a Bill to extend 
the duration of Iho Stamp Amindmcnt Act of 1923 and the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act of IP 23. All those Taxation Bills w^ero passed 
ly the Council last year aid wcio given a year's lease of life. The 
Govciimei.t iiitei ded to rc-iiiii educe them this year as well to piovide 
for fin additional rcvci no of ahout Ke. 27 lakhs. 

Jy 19 lotcB agaii st 26 the Council negatived tho motion for tho 
iiitrcduction of the Coiiit Fees AmeLdmeiii Bill. Ihe Motor Vehicles 
Taxfition Bill w.as similaily negatived hy 40 votes against 31. The only 
Bill that tho Goveriment succeeded in steeling thiough was tho tStami* 
A(t Aniciidmciit Bill, which was passed hy 46 votes against 31. This 
tax is expected to yield only ahout Rs. 6 lakhs. 

The Goveriment did not move for tho introduction of tho Bill to 
inipo.se a lax on cuteitaiumonts and hotting, though it was originally 
intended to levy that tax this year. 

A Political Fugitive’s Estate Confisoatod 

IJeplyirg to a (jucstion fiom a Bwaraiisi member, the Hon'hlo 
Mr. O'Doimell staled that under Act 24 of 1923 the estates of Raia 
Mahci dra Pralap Singh of Min.san (a political fugitive) hfid boon vested 
ill Ilis Majesty the King-P'mi»eior. The Goveiiimont, however, intoiicted 
to hand ovoi the estate to his minor son under a certain Sanad, the 
teiins of which were being con.sidored hy iho Govouimont of India. 
When tho estate would como back to the nihior, it would bo placed 
under tho contiol of tho Court of Waids. Mahoiidra Piatap w.'is fi 
fufiitiio fiom iustico aid would return to India at his own risk. 

On APRIL let various demands for sup pi omen tiny grciits in the 
budget foi 1924-25 w'cro dispi^scd of. There -was no interesting debate 
or hfiid contc.st in tonnccticn with tho motions for reduction which 

wore not niaiij. SiipploTnentary estimates were divided in two iiistal- 

iinont.s and when demaiids under tho second set were moved a motion for 
postponomojit of their consideration was brought forward by Mr. Biijnandan 
Prosiid Misia. The main ground for postponement was that the demands 
involved i|ucstioii.s of groat impoitaiico and so ihe Council should he 
given more time to think. 

Tho President said lhat they were not dealing with motions for resolu- 
tions. They wore dealing with tho budget which were something in 
the nature of reductions. It was tho case of a budget estimate which 
Government placed before the House. It was not in his opinion in the 
power of tho House to postpone their consideration. He was therefore 
nimble to postpone iinloss Govt, proposed to withdraw them on that day 

and place them on some other date. The arrangement of Govt, business 

wr.s not in his hand. Tho arrangement of iiOn-official business was only 
ill his hand. 

Tho Finance Member however withdrew these demands and said 
that they wquld be considered of tho afternoon of the 4thi if non-ofScial 
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work wois finished by that time or on the 6th April. The next three 
days were allotted for non-olfioial bnainess. The Bill to amend the Agra Estate 
Act 1920 was then passed. 

On APRIL Snd. after election of non-official members to serve on 
several bodies, resolutions were considered. The following resolution of 
Mr. Masndduzzaman after a pretty long debate was passed as amended : 
*That this Council recommends to His Excellency the Governor acting 
with his Ministers to reserve two posts of civil surgeons for private 
medical practitioners holding registrable qualifications in the United Provinces.'" 

Pandit Bri.inandan Prasad Misra's resolution which involved a pretty 
long debate on principle and which met serious opposition from Govt, 
through the Finance Member was as follows; — ** That this Cour>cil recom- 
mends to the Govt, to arrange to lay before the Council on the first 

day of the October and March meeting of the Council a statement (for 

the information of the members) in tebular form, showing the resolutions 
moved and not negatived by the Council in the Reserved and the 
Transferred Depaitments during the intervening periods respectively and 
the extent of their acceptance or rejection by the Govt, together with 
the actual stops, if any, taken by the Govt, thereon, the lists to include 
also such resolutions as were shown in previous lists as not finally 
disposed of.*’ 

Mr. Misia thought that the necessity for information of that kind 
had been increasing more and more every day in view of the fact 

that as far as he could gather the Govt, did not give effect to resolu- 

tions of the Council. Govt, wanted to pick up the easiest and simplest 
resolutions to which it could give effect without in any way substantially 
spending anything, without in any way sacrificing the interest of the 
Imperial Services, or those resolutions which did not in any vay affect 
the viewpoint of Govt, itself. The reason why ho brought the matter 
in the foim of a resolution w'as that it was after the sad experience of 
3 years and more that he found that no number of questions would 
elicit truth from Govt. He also cited various questions on the subject 
to show that Govt’s, reply was vague. He advised the Council to 
seriously corsider the question as it involved the (|Uestion of its dignity. 

The subject, Dr. Oanesh Prasad said, had been before the house 
ill some foim or other for a number of years. He referred to 
the reply of the Finance Member given in January, 1923, on a 
similar motion of Mr. Shabir Ali. The reply referred to was to 
the effect that a resolution of the Council was a recommendation 
to the Government just as a resolution of the House of Commons 
was a recommendation to His Majesty’s Government. The Finance 
member then also bad said that their whole record was witness 
on the point. He therefore had not thought that it was consonant with 
the constitutional relations between the Gkivernment and the Legislature 
that the Government should be asked to undeitake to furnish the report 
regarding the action they bad taken on a resolution. 

The major part of Dr. Ganesh Prasad’s speech was devoted to the 
critioism of the constitution. He thought that the pronouncements of 
the Finance member referred to above presupposed certain state of 
Affairs in this couhtiy which did not exist. It was, he said, all right 

61 
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to speak of this legislature and in the same breath of another legisla* 
ture, the Mother of Parliaments, namely the House of Commons, but 
in this country there were certain powers which were held in 
reserve by the Governor and which did not exist in any oonsti- 

tutional monarchy, or if they existed there at all, they did so only 
in name. It is .iust possible that in the constitutional history of England 
there might havs been periods similar to those through which they 

were passing. It was just possible, he submitted, that the period through 
which they were passing to-day in India might correspond to the period 
in the history of England in the days of the early Stuarts but he 
asserted that any power that the constitutional King of Great Britain 
possessed had never been exercised during the last 150 years. 

The Finance Member in reply said that if he had to oppose the resolu- 
tion it was not because of reluctance to supply information or of disregard 
of the resolution but because, as they held last year, to furnish a statement 
and information of that nature was constitutionally unsound. A resolution of 
the Council was a recommendation to the executive. He was not going to 
discuss the (luestioii whether the constitution was or was not what it ought to 
be. It was not the occasion for that. They had to take the constitution 

(i. e. status of a resolution) as it stood. It was binding upon them. 

A resolution was not instruction nor order to the executive Government. 
It was a recommendation and they felt that to furnish a statement 
unasked for, not in answer to a question, would tend to suggest that 
the resolution was not a recommendation but instruction. It would 
therefore, tend to attach to the resolution a constitutional character 
which did not attach to it. Information as to the attitude with regard 
to any paiticular resolution could, however, be supplied if asked in 
the form of a (question. 

Finally however the resolution was put to the vote and declared 
carried, the President being of opinion that the “ ayes " carried. 

Fire Arm Licenses 

The last resolution on the agenda was of Pt. Nanak Chand 
urging preparation and maintenance by the district officers of persons 
possessing qualificatious to entitle them to got fire ann licenses. He 
thought that there had been so far no settled policy, principle, or 
practice in the issue of licenses. The whole system in question had lieen 
more or leas guided by the arbitrary discretion of the district officers. 

Govt, opposed the resolution which was pressed to a division but negatived. 

On this day the Finance Member announced that the Governor had 
directed to place official business, which otherwise would have followed 
the non-official business on the 4th, to have precedence over the latter. 
This evoked a strong criticism from members who complained that non- 
official resolutions were being strangled in that way, and Kai Bahadur 
Lala Sitaram entered his emphatic protest. 

On APRIL 3rd. after disposal of a few Bills, the Council passed on 
to the main business, namely resolutions. There were six resolutions on 
the agenda, but none of them involved any interesting or controversial 
discussions. The following resolution of Dr. S. Ahmad Khan after pretty 
long debate pras passed as amended : This Council recommends to tha 
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Government to take effective mBasures bo far as funds permit for the 
organisation of compulsory primary education . in these provinces.” 

Mr. Ashiq Hussain Mirza then moved the following resolution : — 

That this Council recommendB to Hia Excellency the Governor actiog with hn 
MinisteTB the appointment of a committee to en'iuire into the activities of th-* 
IndustriCB department in regard to (1) the development of induBtries; (2) technical 
rvluc^tion ; (3) & (1) purchaHc of stores and to m•^ke recommendations for inap.ovement 
in the matter. 

The motion was however withdrawn after an assurance given by the Minister. 

A resolution which met with great sympathy from the Hindu 
members was moved by Dr. Ganesh Prasad: "This Council recommends 
that the Government be pleased to request His Exvjllency the Governor 
to release Musammat Parbiti Dabi, at present a special division prisoner 
in Fatehgavh Central Jail.” Dr. Ganesh Praiii, withoit meaning an.y 
retlectiona on courts oi justice, dsscribad brie'ly the method by which 
the prisoners speeches which brought her conviction wore raperted. 
He said that Musimmat Parbati Debi’s talk was always in such dirficiilt 
high class Hindi that to say the least of constables wh.o were stiteJ to 
have reported her speeches, it would be difficult even for a Hi idu like 
him to follow them. Her speeches were not ctrefully taken down when 
delivered. Her speech at Meerut was taken down not by a Sub-Inspector 
but by a Head Constable. Only shoi-t notes were taken, then they were 
expanded, and then translated. Dr. Ganesh Prasad then referred to th) 
speech of the Home Member in connection with the C. I. D. budget when 
he had stated that when he (Home Member) assumed charge the method 
of reporting vernacular speeches was so unsatisfactory and reports so 
mutilated that it was impossible to take action on them. Tlie Homo 
Member distinctly stated that for reasons which in public interest ho was 
forbidden to disclose, Government could not release the prisoner bi 

<iuo8tion. He realized the feelings of the majority of non-official momberB 

in the matter, but under the circumstances he had no control .and so 
could not accede to that demand. The resolution was then put to the 
vote and as there were few voices of “Noes” the President declared 
that " ayes ” carried. It was accordingly adopted . 

On APRIL 4th., the last day of the Council, there was a very large 
number of questions only a few of which were answered. In reply to 
questions by Mr. Mukundilal, the Home Member stated that peraoim 

convicted in U. P. for political offences either under the Oriminil 

Law Amendment Act or the Penal Code were 2 in 1920, 1139 in 
1921, lti38 ill 1922 and 12 in 1923. Of them 269 were released 
on having asked pardon, 21 as a matter of grace or the free will 
of Govt., and 2117 after serving full term. 36 were still in jail. Only 
one woman was convicted of political offence between 1920 and 1923. 

In reply to a question of Pt. Sri Kishan Datt Palliwal, the Home 
Member stated that Indian prisoners wore a Kara and a IJans^tli 
for purposes of identificatiou and this necessity did not arise in case 
of European prisoners whoso number was very small ! It had been the 
custom for many years to exact a minimum of seers grain grinding 
from European prisoners in Naini Central Jail but orders hid Iwen 
issued now to exact in future tho full task of 16 seers from able- 
bodied Europeans fit for bard labour. 
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In reply to a question of Qhaudhri . Badau Singh if it W4e a fact 
that Pt. Jawahirlal Nehiii and . B. Purshot^nida^} Qbair^iaD and £x- 
chaiimari respectively of Allahabad Municipal Boards were unusually 
detained by a Ticket Collector and a C. I. D. employee at Benares Canton- 
ment to give infoimation of the place where they intended to put up at 
Benares; the Firance Member stated that it had behn ascertained by enquiry 
that those gentlemen were not detained by any member of the C. 1. D. 
As the Ticket Collector oii duty at the time had left Benares it was 
impossible to ascertain whether the complaint had any jostHioatioii so 
far as he was concerned. 

After interpellations the Finance Member announced that they had 
decided to effect reduction in canal Irrigation rates by 5 lakhs, a 
reduction which was strongly urged by members during Budget discussion. 
The announcement was received with acclamation. 

The Finance Member then presented that instalment of supple- 
mentary demands which was withdrawn on the Ist April at the suggestion 
of a member. 

Precedence w'as given to the Supplementary demand under orders 
of the Governor. This seemed to have been felt by the non-oflicials 
as there was little time left to consider the resolutions, and so 
before the supplementary estimates could be presented, Pt. Brfinandan- 
Prasad Misra gave notice of a motion for adjournment to discuss an 
urgent and important public matter, namely, the action of the Governor 
in encroaching unconstitutionally on the course of non-official business by 
allowing it to be superseded by supplementary estimate when non-official 
business got piopoitionately very small allotment of days. 

The President held that the motion in question was not in order. There 
was nothing emergent. Discretion vested in the Governor in allotiiig 
business to have precedence and that discretion was exercised. The 
luotion was accordingly disallowed. 

Supplementary estimates were considered next. One of the new demands 
presented related to settlement and it was only of a ron-contentious 
nature. During the Budget discussion the demand about settlement was 
rejected by the council and so presentation of demand as supplementary 
relating to the same subiect-inatter was objected to by some members. 
However after redution by more than three lalihs the supplementary demands 
were voted. There were 6 non-official resolutions and as the major part of 
the time was taken up by questions and official business, only one 
resolution could be considered. The following resolution was passed : 
‘‘ Ibnt this Council recommends to the Government that an Ayurvedic 
and Unani College be established in these provinces at an early date.” 

The Council was then declaredl prorogued and adjourned 
sine die. 
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Chief Event £ — M a d. 

B Feb 24 Fiiist Bitting of (he Covinci!— Adijournment motion on the Chief Minif^tei'fr 
whip carrieti. 

7 Feb 24 Uadras Irrigation Bill dibcasBed. 

9 Feb 24 Mr. Keeava Billai’a motion to btop regrouping of villager {lasenl agaiubi 
Oovernment after heated debate. 

4 Mai 24 Adiouinment notion on the control of appointment liy CiOTCiiimeut 
talked out aftei' a hot debate. 

Jt7 Mar 24 Preaident announced receipt of a message from H. £. the Governor 
recommending his own amendments to the Hindu Keligious Endow* 
menlB Bill iiassed in April 1923. 

22 Mar 24 Grant for Ministers' Balaries etc., passed by amendments being guiUotined 
by lapse of time. 

24 Mai 24 Interesting information was elicited as to the work done by an 1. E. S, 
man who delivered 13 hours lecture in a year— Motion for bi paintioii 
of Judicial and Executive functions oanied against Government. 
28 Mar 24 AdyuTument motion for gagging the Miraedars’ conference at Mayavaram 
by tUe Diet. Magistrate discussed and then withdrawn— Madras 
Land Revenue Bill thrown out. 

1 Apr. £4 Motion condemning the Swornjya of Madras in impugning the 

impartiality of the President discussed— Official bills pas^. 

2 Apr. *24 Hindu Beligioos Endowment Bill as amended by Governor evoked 

strong criticism by non-officials but was eventually passed by the 
House next day. 

3 Ap. ’24 Non-official Reiolutious passed— Council prorogued by Governor, 




Madras Legislative Council 

After its December session the 2ad Reformed Madras Legislative 
Council resumed its sitt ngs on FEBRUARY 5th. The Hon. Dewaa 
Bahadur L D. Swamikantiu Pillai took the Chair as the nevr President. 

The House was about to proceed with the business of the day 
when Mr. S, Satyamurti rising to a point of order observed that this 
meeting was not properly convened, his reason was that the meeting 
was first announced to be held on 28th January, Three days before 
that date the original intinaation was cancelled and a fresh atmouncement 
was made to the effect t>»at the House would meet on that day (5th). 

The President ruled that it was properly held. 

Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan then rose with another point of order. 
He stated that the non-cfiicial members had not been given the number 
of days they were entitled to for transacting their business. 

At question time an unfortunate turn came last in the matter of the 
Reddy-Pangal controversy which was a blot on the public life of the pro- 
vince. Mr. Swami Venkatachalam Chetty moved au adjournment of the 
House to consider an urgent matter of public importance, viz., the 
issue of a whip by the Hon. the Chief Minister in connection with the 
*' No-Confidence ” motion of Mr. C. R. Reddy made in November last. 
The President then asked the opinion of the House whether it gave 
leave to the motion bring made. The President allowed the motion and 
announced that it would be taken up at 4 p. m. A question of taking dis- 
ciplinary action on the SWARAJYA paper for attacldng the President was 
next raised but the matter was postponed. 

Supplementary Grants were then taken up. 

A grant of an additional sum of Rs. 31,000 under Irrigation for 
repairs to minor irrigation works was made as also an additional sum 
of Rs. 1,260 for the additional Sessions Court, Coimbatore, 

An additional sum of Rs. 72.000 as grants in aid to local bodies 
for the maintenance of trunk roads was then granted. 

The TUTICORIN PORT TRUST BILL as amended by the Select 
Committee was next considered and several clauses were agreed to till the 
Sth. clause on disqualification of persons to be appointed to the Board was 
reached. The discussion that fol'owed on the sections of the bill evoked a 
good deal of racial bias as the Hon. Sir Charles Todhunter opposed and 
the non>official members urged election ol Indians on the board. An 
amendment that either the Chairman or the Vice-Chairman should be an 
Indian was passed by defeating Government by 42 to 30 votes. Another 
amendment to exclude Colonial Britishers from the board was made as 
retaliation upon the South Africans and the Kenya Whites. 

At this stage Mr. Chetty ’s adjournment motion to consider the 
Chief Minister’s whip issued in connection with the no-confidence motion 
of Mr. C. R. Reddy in November last was taken up and a long and 
animated debate followed. The matter arose in this way : In November 
last Mr. C. R, Reddy bad tabled a resolution of *' no-confidence on 
the Ministers. On this the Chief-Minister, the Raja of Panagal, issued 
a Government whip to all nominated and other members that they 
should vote for the Ministers. Subsequently when questioned about it 
the Hon. Sir Charles Todhunter denied any knowledge and opined that 
nominated members were not bound to vote one way or the other, 
certainly not for Government. Thus the Chief Minister was gulLy of 
61 (a) 
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violating confidence and bis conduct was iDconsistent with the dignity of 
the Ho ise. The debate that followed showed the bitterness of communal 
and party feeling in the Council. Mr. 1 hanikachalam Chetty made 
strong personal refiections on several members who opposed the Ministers. 
Messrs. Satyamurti, C. R. Reddy, Sir A. P. Patro, and the Raja of 
Panag^ were the chief speakers. The motion was eventually talked out. 

On FEBRUARY 6XH the ** dirty linen'* of the Reddy — Paoagal 
correspondence again came up in question time and the supplementary 
questions revealed that Mr. C.*^ R« Reddy had asked the Raja to have 
the Presidentship of the Council and the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
University. Discussion on the previous day's amendment on the PORT 
TRUST BILL wis then taken up and again adjourned to the next day. ' 
The Hon. Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar then moved the Madras IRRIGA- 
LTON BILL. Several amendments were moved to have the bill postponed 
lor six months to one month but were negatived. 

On FEBRUARY 7 TH the Port 1 rust BilT was taken up and the 
amendment for the exclusion of Colonial Britishers from the board was 
carried against Govt- The Irrigation Bill was next taken up. The 
strongest opponent of the measure proved to be Sir K. V. Reddi who 
pointed out some of the glaring defects in the project, such as the 
forcing of labour, taking possession of land which did not belong lo 
Govt. etc. The bill was eventually referred to a select committee. 

On FEBRUARY 8th there was an unprecedented number of ques- 
tions and answers which occupied more than 2^ hours. A supplementary 
grant was then taken up and voted. This was a non-official day. and 
Mr. Satyamurti objected to official business being taken up. The 
President promised to give ample time for non-official business. The 
supplementary demand was one which had been rejected by the House 
in March last, viz. Rs. 17,200 for the special pay to Deputy Collectcis 
employed in settlement work. Govt, stated ib\t a sort of half-promi-e 
had been made to these officers and so ibe giant was passed 

Non-official business was then taken up and Me, P. Paddiraju’s 
motion recommending cance'lation of the Govoromeut notification for 
levying a fee on certain lands 111 the Kistna District to be included in 
the ayacut registers should be cancelled, was proposed and carried. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava PilJai moved a resolution recommending 
to- the Governmenc that futther grouping of villages m'ght be lorthwitb 
stopped. After discussion the Law Member suggested an amendment : 

"That this Council recommend-i to the Government that the policy 
of regrouping of villages be discouLinued both in the raiyatwan and 
Zamindari villages and that the villages amalgamated during the last 
two years he divided into their origina units, and that the village 
officers who were removed consequent on such amalgamation be restored 
to Ibeir offices." The complaint was that Govt, was -saving money by 
reducing the cbowkldars and subordinate village officers and lor this 
was breaking up village unity. Alter a long debate in which Govern- 
ment strongly opposed the measure, the' resolution was carried. 

Mr. Abbas Aii moved a resolution that m future persous aged 6a 
yesrs or above be not appointed to or continued in the office oi ''Public 
Prosecutor. Jt was finally withdrawn on the Law Member giving an 
assurance that he would consider the matter. 

Mr. B. Mababale Hegde moved a resolution for the remission of 
assessment to the extent of two-thirds on all wet lands yielding second 
crop whereon the first crop was destroyed by floods It was, hcwe\er, 
withdrawn on Govt, assuring to look into the matter. 

The Council then adjourned till the 4th MARCH. 

On MARCH 4th Sir Charles Todbunter presented the Budget. 
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The following Ih a Barntnary of the Finance Membei’s statement : — 

The Budoret for 1924-26 shows a total revenne of Ils. 1,676 lakhs and provides 
for a /;otaL expenditure oE Bs. 1,6S0 lakhs, leaving a surplus oC B . 15 lakhs which 
will b3 utilised towards pT.Ym;iit of the Governmint, of India's short, term loans 
There is neither increase nor decrease of iaxation. The closing balance is a small 
^«um of Bs. 14 lakhs, representing the amount at credit of the filmin'* insurance fund. 

The Budget contains a lump provision of Bs, 7 lakhs for grants to University 
and for famine and dooJ charges which have not yet been estimated, though it is 
likely that the provision will bs far exceeded. The Budget p-ovides for varioua 
minor new schenaes representing ordinary expansion of the working of several 
departments. 

The only important schems is thi^ long postp cor'd bifurcation of the Kiatna 
-Uistrict. Provision has been made for various bnildings connected with the ordinary 
administration by tinancing from loan money works ostiug half a lakh and more. 
Provision made for thin purpose m 1921-25 is about Bs. 8 lakhs. 

There has been a steady, though small, increase in cxp'uditurc in Transferretl 
Departments, the percentage having naan from 32 in 19U-22 to 33 in 1921-26. 

Heavy contributions to the Central Government to the tun? of Ba. 348 lakhs, 
representing more than on? fifth of the total revenue of Madras, has retarded the 
progress of administration in various dii ectiona such as mass eilucation. 

The remission of contributions by Bs. 80 lakhs now under dibcussion in the 

Legislative Assembly will go somewhat towards accelerating the pvogiess of the 

Presidency.' Even then Madras with a population of 42 millions will be far 

behind her sister presidency of Bombay with a population of 19 millions. 

Dewan Bahadur Krishna Uao moved an adjournment to dis- 
cuss the question of distribution of patronage and the control of 
the Services. The point stressed by the mover was that recently 

it had come out that the Ministers had no free hand at all 

in the matter of patronage and appointments, that they had 
become assimilated into the reserved half of the Government. The Govt, 

brought in a very old despatch of the Court of Directors of the days of the 

Company relying upon some saving clauses in the Government of India 
Act. The question of divisions ol functions, the devolution rules, 

the control of the services etc . were brought in and instances were 
cited during the long debate of cases wbere the Ministers bad been 
reduced to a nonentity and appointment in their departments had 

been made by supersession. The motion however was talked out 

On MARCH 6 th the general discussion of the budget which 

lasted for 3 days was opened. The voting of grants was taken up 
on the 17th March and continued till the 29tb. Altogether 45 non- 

ofheia's spoke on the general discussion and the general grounds of 
complaint were about education and irugation. The provincial contribntion 
and the Salt Tax also had their usual share. 

On MARCH 17th the Hon the President announced receipt of a 

message from H. £. the Governor in respect of the Madras Hindu 

Religious Endowments Bill which was passed at the meeting of the 

last Council in April 1923. 

Mr. T. A, Ramalinga Cbettiar rose to a point of order and en- 
quired whether the remitting ot the Bill back to the Council was 

in order Mr. C. R. Reddy also raised a point of order as to whether it was 
in order to remit the Bill to a new Council. These points were postponed. 

Motions on the Budget for 1921-23 were then taken up. The first 
demand was for, Land Revenue. A number of motions for reduction 
or omission of allotments for executive subordinates, fixed travelling 
allowance, establishment for prepa ing statistics etc., were moved and 
explanations having been fu nlshed b Government, they were withdrawn. 

Rao Bahadur A. S. Krishna Rao moved the omission of the allot- 
ment of Rs. 97,661 Lo Lhc B 'ard of Revenue — Fi'ancial Commi sioner and 
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establishments. The object of the motion was to r^commcod the abolition 
of the Board of Revenue. This was carried against Govt, by 49 to 33. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti at this stage moved an adjournment of • the 
House to consider a definite matter of urgent public importance, viz,, 
the sending of a telegram by some members of the Council to the 
Government of India supporting the maintenance of the Salt Duty at 
Rs. 2 per maund if the Provincial contribution from Madras was to 
be reduced. After some discussion the President ruled it out of order. 

The time limit for the Land Revenue demand having been reached 
by the long discussion some 80 motions for reduction lapsed and the 
House then voted the whole of Rs. 220,94 lakhs minus Rs. 97.661 
disallowed on the 17th. 

The Excise grant of Rs. 24*13 lakhs was then taken up, Mr, C. 
V. Iyengar moved a cut of Rs. 15 000 to abolish Assistant Commis- 
sionership. In the discussion that followed the excise policy was strongly 
attacked whereupon the Govt, member proposed to have the matter 
put to vote on a nominal cut of Rs. 100. Mr. Iyengar consequently 
amended bis motion, but after discussion the President asked him to 
withdraw the motion as the object, namely, of raising a discussion 
had been achieved. The whole excise demand was then granted by 63 to 28, 

On MARCH 19th a long string of very important questions on the 
work of the cabinet, the secret of appointments, and Rules etc. for 
these, made the proceedings very lively* as Government did not disclose 
cabinet secrets and gave only evasive answers. On the resumption of 
voting on grants the demand under Stamps was cut down by Ks. 1,000 
rn the motion of Mr, C. V lyenear. Thete was a long debate on 
which the members attacked Government for having commercialised 
litigation and finally Government was defeated by 63 to 23 votes in 
this cut. The Stamp demand less Rs. 1,000 was then passed. The 
forest demand was then granted. 

On MARCH zoth questions elicited the information that Ministers 
were in the habit of roving about in their electoral tours at public 
expense. The demand under Registration was next taken up. Rai Bahadur 
>'arasimhacharl moved for a cut of Re. 1 to raise a general discussion. 
The action of the Inspector General of Registration in dismissing 
people right and left and going over the country to canvass openly 
ior the Hon. Sir A. P. Patro was strongly condemned, but Sir A. P. 
Patro said that the statement was a lie. Eventually the motion as welt 
as a few others were withdrawn and the total demand was passed. 
Similarly the demands under Irrigation were carried. 

On MARCH 22nd the Ministers* salary grant came under the 
guillotine rule and was passed without discussion owing to lapse of 
time. Mr. C. R. Reddy wanted to have this matter taken up but the 
House did not allow him and so he, followed by many members of 
the opposition, left the House. 

On MARCH 24 a large number of questions enlivened the pro- 
ccedings of the House. The power of Ministers to give efiect to reso- 
lutions, the indecent haste in convicting the Editor of the "Congress’* 
paper of sedition in one day's trial, the scandalous way in which Prof. 
Smith of the Presidency College did his work, and various other matters 
were discussed in interpellations. On the resumption of the budget the 
Law Member made an announcement in respect of separation of 
til ‘ Executive and Judicial functions that the Govt, of India would 
err aider the question on an all-India basis, so the matter was further 
postponed. Several olber grants were then passed. 
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On MARCH 23111, on resumption of the budget grants, the 'Gaols' 
demand for Ks. 3i'64 was moved by Sir Arthur Knapp. Mr. K. Uppi 
Sahab moved a cut ot 2 lakbs from the allotment of 13 Idkhs for 
dietary charges, on the ground that the police quite unnecessarily and 
harassingly put a very large number of innocent people into prison. 
The reputation of the Indian Police on this matter is world-wide. 
The main objection was to the great number ot Moplah prisoners kept 
IQ jail. Mr. C. V. Iyengar proposed a cut of 1 lakh instead of 2. This 
was put and earned. Tue demand under Gaols was then agreed to. 

Hon. Mr. C. P. Ramaawami Aiyar then presented the Police Budget — 
a demand of Rs. i38-<)2 lakhs. He made a long preparatory speech 
outlining his policy and promising various measures of public utility 
with a view to meet popular demands against police expenditure. Only 
a few minor cuts were proposed and withdrawn. 

On MARCH 26TH Mr. C. V. Venkataramana lyengir moved a 
reduction of 5 lakhs from tne Police budget. He said tbai Madras was 
spending more on Police than other provinces and less on Education. The 
motion was not accepted and the whole Police demand was finally agreed to. 

Mr. Satyamurii moved a nominal reduction of Rs. 100 from the 
provision ot Rs, 8*01 lakhs for *' Education Reserved" and in the course 
ot a long speech attacked the policy of the Gjvc. in main taming 
separate European and Anglo-Indian Schools Alter discussion the motion 
was negatived by a huge majority. The demand under " Education 
Reserved" was then passed. 

Hon Sir A. P. Patro then moved the demand of Rs. X20'48 lakhs 
under “Education Transferred." A cut ui Rs. 10,000 propiaed by 
Mr. Thampan from itie grant to Arts College was withdrawn, as also 
a few minor cuts. The moit interesting pare of the debate was where 
Mr, Satyamucti exposed the work or no-woik of an European Professor, 
one Mr. £. Smith, who drew his princely sxlary for lecturing about a 
dJxeu hours in the who e yeir ! Th s worthy Imperial Sarvice-maa had 
fais whole time given to the European Govt, servants' Association ! 
Oa Che Minister promisioi to make enquiries the matter was dropped, 
Mr. A. R. Mudaliar then raised the question of the undesirability of 
maincaining separate colleges for separate communities. Mr. C. R, Reddy 
strongly spoke in support of such institutions, and Dr. Natesa Mudaliar urged 
the starting of a Mahomedan College. The motion was in the end withdrawn. 

On MARCH ajiH at question time some diversion was created by the 
ex Minister, Sir K. V Reddy, answering certain questions directed to the 
Educition Minister. Some members qaesiioned this procedure whereupon 
Sir Venkata ^a-d that since the present Minister was only 6 months in 
office. It was not fair to ask him as to what was doie before that. 
The President intervened and said that the ex-Minister could reply to 
questions only when requestei to do so by the incumbent in office. Mr. 
Venkataramana Iyengar askeJ questions regarding the Mirasdars' Conference 
which was to be held at Mayavaram on the 30th but was interfered with 
by the district authjrities. Tne Daw Member took all responsibility upon 
bim elf but said thit he mu it depend upon the “men on the spot." 

Voting of grants was then resumed. Rao Bahadur A. K, Krishna 
Ran raised the question of the creation of an Andhra University which 
had long been hanging in the balance without Govt, doing anything 
in the matter. Sir A. P. Patro in reply assured the House that the 
Govt, was moving in the matter thongii slowly. He had asked the 
P. W. D. to make plans. The F nance Committee bad resolved that as soon 
as relief came on the score of the Provincial Contribution, a sum would 
kept apart for this new university, But at present there was no 
hope of any financial relief, but he promised to press the Finance Com- 
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mittee for funds. As a Government they were committed to the scheme* 
On his own responsibility Sir Patio was getting a bdl drafted 

The demand under " Education "was thin passed without any redurtion. 

After lunch the Medical grant of Rs 53' ij lakhs was taken up. 
Mr. A. Ranganatba Mudaliar in moving for a cut of Rs. loo raised 
the question of indigenous systems of medicine which were being grossly 
neglected by the Govt. The Hon'ble the Minister promised to bring 
in a supplementary bill for this purpose after the cabinet had met 
and given its sanction. The mover, wished to press his motion 
for the purpose ot strengthening the bands of the Minister by giving 
him the backing of the House. The Minister, however, said that such 
backing would rather do harm to the project than strengthen his 
hands and consequently he was going to vote against the motion. 
Thereupon the mover withdrew bis motion. Several minor cuts were 
propos^ which were not pressed and finally the remaining items 
uf the Medical demand were put to the House and passed. 

On MARCH attb the Mirasdars' question was raised in the House, 
Mr. C. R. Reddy, the Raja of Ramnad and Mr. Satyamurti taking the 
lead. The latter moved an adjournment of the House to consider the 
gagging order of the District Magistrate, Tanjore, which had the effect 
of stopping the Mirasdars' conference by force, but he withdrew it on 
an assurance given by the Law Member that be would see that right 
and justice was done. Sir Arthur Knapp then introduced the Madras 
Land Revenue BiU which proposed to re-assess land at almost double 
the prevailing rates. Mr. T, V. Seshagiri Ayer was heading an agitation 
outside the Council to throw out the bill. The Raja ot Kollengode 
supported the bill, but the majority of the leading Councillors opposed it, 
including sush men as Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnin Nair, Sic K V. Keddy 
and Mr. Ramaswamy Mudalier. After the whole day's debate the bill was 
thrown out by a large majority. iS voting for and 68 against the bill. 

On MARCH 31st an excess grant of Rs 3,09,7.18 was demanded to 
regularise the expenditure chargeable to levenue incurred in i922‘23 in 
excess of the grant voted in that year. This was agreed to. Rs 30,000 for 
tour expenses in connection with the Govt, exodus to the hills was then de- 
manded and agreed to. Several small sums were then demanded as supplemen- 
tary grants which were carried. The Raja of Panagal moved for a grant 
of Rs. 1,86,326 under the head Medical. This was earned, as also a motion 
for Rs. 20.000 to provide for expenditure on iudigenous systems of medicine. 

This closed the Budget discussiou. Sir Charles Todbunter then read 
a communication from thri Governor certifying the demand of Rs. 97,661 
under "General Administration— Secretariat Establishment.— Board of 
Revenue" which had previously been rejected by the House. 

On APRIL 1st, on the Council re-assembling, the Hon, Sir M. 
Habibullah, who had so long been under deputation on the Lee Com* 
mission, resumed office as Revenue Member of the Gove, and look hia 
seat as such iu ibe Council. He was greeted with cheers from the 
whole House, as he was the most popular figure amongst the front- 
rank members, . There were a large number of questions and some of 
them quite enlivened the otherwise dull proceedings. Large sums of 
money spent by the Governor for his furniture and odds and ends 
form^ the subject matter of a long passage-at-arms between the Home 
Member and Mr, Satyamurti. 

Rao Bahadur Ethirajulu Naidu next moved his resolution that the House 
strongly disapproved of the action of the swarajya paper in impugning the 
impartiality of the President of the Council. There was a beati^ debate on 
this motion which was finally withdrawn at the request of the Law Member. 
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Dewan Bahadur M, Krishnau Nair then brought in his Malabar 
Tenancy Bill which was put to the House and carried. Sir Arthur 
Knapp then introduced a bill to amend the Madras Children Act 1920 
and at the same sitting the bill was passed into law. Mr. C. P. 
Kamaswami Aiyar then moved the Madras Pilferage Prevention Bill, 
which, after a little oppositoo, was carried by a majority. Ihe Bill 
was then referred to a select committee. 

On APKlL 2 ad the President took up the Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowment Bill for consideration accoiding to the message of the GoverLOr 
received on the previous day. This was a bill passeJ by the last 
Council and af.er having passed through various stages wa^ now with 
the Governor waiting 1 is assent to become law ; the Goveraor had 
however suggested certain amendments as a condition precedent to b s 
assent being given. Now these amendments were btf jre the House. Several 
points of order were raised questioning the legality of the GovLrnor's action 
but the President said that it was hia duty 10 execute the message. 
He moved the first amendment as ptoposed by the governor, when the 
Raja of Ramnad moved that the consideration of the bill be adjourned 
for a year. He was supported by the Raja of Challapalli ani Messr Krishna 
Rao. C. R. Reddy, and others. The strongest constitutional objection was 
taken ol the method pursued by ttie Govetnor remitting a Bill from one 
Council which was dissolved to another which then came into existence. 

On the B de ot Goveri.mcnt, the amendment was strongly opposed 
by the Law Member and the Advocate General, and finally was defeated 
by 40 to 60. Discussion then turned on what should be done with 
the new amendments proposed by the members. The Advocate General 
wanted the presid.nt to vote tnem all out of order save and except 
the Governor's amendments. On this point there was much discussion 
which were not concluded when the House rose. 

On APRIL 3rd the Pre ident gave his rulin' on the several points 
of order raised on the last day's debate on the Governor's amendments 
to the Religious Endowments Bill. He said that on the day when the 
House passed the bill (in the last Council it exhausted its right to 
move amendments and the Governor's anitndments were in the naiurc 
of alterations proposed by him could not be counter'amended. Ha 
therefore ruled all the other amendments as out of order whereupon a 
number ol opposition members left the House in protect. The Governor’s 
amendments were then placed before the House one by one ancf pasiei. 
At one stage Sir K. V. ReddV nnd Mr. Knshnan Naii again raised their 
voice of protest and several more members left the House, but finaby 
all the amendments were carried through, the remaining opposition 
members taking no part in the proceedings. 

On the House re-assembling alter lunch noo-officlal resolutions were 
taken up. Mr. K. V. Reddy moved that the Ghat Thalayaris who had 
been removed iu pursuauce of the retreachmeut- scheme be re-instated. 
This was agreed to. Mr. Abbas All moved that all the Moplah 
prisoners, other than actual murderers etc., of the last rebellion be 
released. He compared the Moplahs to a belligerent force and he said 
that the only decent thing after peace had been established was to 
set thLm free. The motion was carried, Government opposing. Mr. K. P. 
Tbampan then moved that the assessment on second crops in places 
affected by the recent drought in Malabar be remitted. On Sir M. 
Habibullab opposing it on behalf of Government on the ground that 
all possible concession had already been given, the mover withdrew the 
motion. This closed the business of the Council for the March Session. 

H. E. the Governor then came and declared the Council prorogued in 
a short speech in which he took leave of the Council before retirement. 



B, & O. Legislative Council 

The first meeting of the second B. & O. Legislative Council took 
place on Tuesday the 15th January, the Hon'ble Khan Bahadur 
Kliwaja Mohamad Nur presiding. There was a full attendance of members. 
H. E. the Governor inaugurated the new Council in a short speech. 

The Council met next on Wednesday, the 16th January to elect a 
Deputy President lor the Council and non-official members on the Standing 
Committee on Public Accounts. On votes being taken Chowdhury Bhagwat 
Prasad Samant Rai Mabapatra was elected as the Deputy- President. 

On FEBRUARY 12th, the tirst biMiness day, the Council met for 
non-official resolutions. The first resolution was moved by Mr. Md. 
Yunus recommending the publication of the Council proceedings in the 
vernaculars. The mover urged that such a step would serve to educate 
the electors and keep them in toheb with what their representatives 
were doing in the Council. The motion was carried, Govt, opposing. 
Mr. Yunus moved another resolution suggesting the creation cf a 
department for the management of endowed estates. He said that it was in 
the intere.'-ts of the public at large that such a department should be created. 
Mr. Mubarak Ali moved an amendment to the resolution that early effect 
be given to the Mussalman Wakf Act 1923 which was accepted by the 
House and carried. 

After lunch Mr. Mubarak All’s resolution regarding the re-opening 
of the Saran canal was discussed. The mover said that the extension of 
the canal would offer facilities to the agriculturists for irrigation purposes. 
The motion was finally carried by 33 against 12 votes, Govt, opposing. 

On FEBRUARY 13th Kumar Rajivaranjan Prasad Sinba moved the 
following resolution : — 

ThisCouccil recommends to the Government — (a) that the report of 
the committee on the separation of executive and judicial functions be 
forthwith published for eliciting public opinion and criticism ; (b) ibat the 

Government do publish their final conclusions after considering those 
opinions and criticisms within a period of three months from the date of 
the said Report ; and (c) that the Govt, do make provision in their budget 
for 1924-25 lor a sum approximately sufficient to enable them to carry 
nut during the course of the next financial year the recommendations made 
in the said report. 

After a long debate the resolution was split up into three parts and put 
to vote separately. The first clause was carried. The second clause was 
pressed to a division and carried by 46 to 19. The third part was then 
put and lost by 28 against 34. 

Kai Bahadur Dwarka Nath moved that an Ayurvedic College be 
established in the province, In proposing the resolution, he said, people 
nil over India were insisting on the establishment of an Ayurvedic College. 
Allopathic Colleges were many but no Ayurvedic College organised on 
scientific basis existed. Moulvi Mobarak Ali suggested an amendment for 
teaching Tibbi along with Ayurveda. After a long debate and on the 
assurance of the Ministers that the matter will be enquired into by them, 
the resolution was withdrawn. 

On FEBRUARY 14th . Supplementary Demands were taken up. 
T!t. W. 5. Bremoer moved that the Council do assent to the sup- 
p (‘mentary grant of Rs. 57,400 under head Irrigation, Navigation 
etc. He sa^d that the Dehri weir was severely damaged duiing the 
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Babu Bameshvar Praehad Singli 
Khan Balmdur Ashfaq Husain 
Babu Dwarika Prashad Bingh 
„ Sarada Praebad Bingh 
„ Bajivaranjan Prashad Binha 
Baiyid Muhammad Athar Husain 
Bai Bahadur Dwarika Nath 
Maulavi Mati-ur Bahman 
Bai Bah. Krishna Deva N. Muhtha 
Babu Jaleshvar Prashad 
„ Chandraketu Naiayan Bingh 
Maulavi Baiyid Mubarak Ali 
Babu Lakshmi Mohan MiBrn 
„ Kedarnath Prashad Bah 
Maulavi Muhammad Zahurnl Haqq 
Babu Shiva Bachan Binha 
Mahanth Darshan Dasji 
Babu Badlia Krishna 
Maulavi Saiyid Mehdi Hasan 
Mahanth Ishvar Gir 
Babu Bbiva Shankar Jha 
„ Bam Nihora Singh 
„ Bamasray Prashad Chaudhuii 
Maulavi Said-ul Haqq 
Babu Murlidhar !>hroff 
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,, Bhuvaneshvari I'lasbad Mandal Bai Bahadur Barat Chandra Kay 

Babu Anant Fiabhad Babu Krishna Ballabh Bahay 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Naim Tbakuiai Brahmeshvar Dayal Bingh 

Bai Bahadur Luchhmi l^iashad Binha Babu Bakshi Jagd am Prashad Lai 

Bai Sahib Kharag Naiayan „ Nilkantha Chattarji 

Maharaja Bahadur Chandra Maulcshvar Dulu Manki. Mr, Sri Narayan Sahay 
Prashad Bingh. I P. Kennedy. E. C, Dunby 


Shah Mohammad Yabya 
Bai Bahadur Prithwi Cband Lai Chowdjy 
Saiyid Moin-ud-din Mlrza 
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Babu Jogendra Narayan Bingh 
„ Bameshvar Lai Marvi an 
Maulavi Muhammad Umld Ali 
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Maulavi Baiyid Tazamul Ali 
Baja Bajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo 
Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir 
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Babn Narendra Nath Mukharji 

Nominated Non*offioialb : 

Baja Bahadur Harlhar Prashad Narayan 
Bingh. 

Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Baiyid Aahiaf> 
ud'din Ahmad. 

Babu Devaki Nandan Prashad Bingh 

Bai Bahadur Jyotieh Chandm Bhattacharjv 

F. E. L. Morrison 

Bev, Emanuel Bnkhh 

Babu Biehwa Nath Kar 
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„ Prittam Luther Bingh. Lain Baij Nath 
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Habu JagabRQdhu Sinha. 


fiabu Baiii T^faiayan Misra. 


26 Jan 

12 Feb 

13 Feb 

14 Feb 
16 Feb 

18 Feb 

19 Feb 
22 Feb 

6 Hai- 


ti Mar 

lb Mai 

11 Mai 

12 Mar 

13 Mar 

17 Mai 

18 Mai- 


Chief Events 

24 Council opened by H. E. the Governor. t 

24 Non-OiBcial Besolutiona, Beaoi. to pubiiah Council rroceeclings in 
vernacular passed. 

24 Kesolution on sepai-ation of Judicial & Executive Functlon^j ^lassed. 

24 Supplementary Demands presented. 

24 BUDGET PRESENTED. 

24 Eumav Sinha's Resolution to devise measures for the prevention o^ 
floods passed. 

24 Mr. ChaUei'3ca's Resolution fOr the introduction of Chaika in Schools 
passed. 

24 Budget diBcassion — Mr. M. K. Das very strongly criticised the pusiliou 
of Ministers, 

24 Mr. Chatter jea's motion for the release of all political prisoners passed — 
— Mr. Mandal’s motion to amend the Court Fees Act YU of 187b 
defeated. 

24 Voting on Budget grants — Demand under Jjaiul Revenue granted aftir 
mluction, 

24 Demand under Excise granted in face of strong non-oHicial opposition. 

24 Demands under Stamp, Forest and Registrat’on granted. 

24 Demand under Irrigation gi-autcil. 

24 Demand under General Admiuistratiou granted after i-eductiuu — Demands 
under Justice and Jails A Convicts' Settlements grante<i. 

24 Demands under Police and Several Minor heads granted, 

24 Govt. Biatement regarding its Excise Policy — Budget demands granteil — 
COUNCIL PROROGUED 
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high floods in August last. After having explained the nature of the damage, 
he said that it was necessary to repair these damages to bring the bone 
Canal into efficient state of working. The total amount would be 2 lacs 
25 thousand rupees, of which 1 lac would be spent this year. It bad been 
managed to secure Rs- 42.(300 by re-appropriation by strict economy. 
For the balance of Rs. 57,400 a supplementary demand had bi.en put 
forward. Put to the vote the motion was carried. 

A grant of Rs. 26,000 under head ‘other than revenue expeniliturc 
financed from ordinary revenue.' was also carried. 

The Hon'b'e Sir Muhammad Fakhruddin moved that tbo Council do 
assent to a supplementary grant of Rs. 2,100 for the " Purchase of Moghul 
Corns for the Patna Museum." The motion was put to the vote and earned. 
Also a supplementary grant of Rs 44,523 for " Grants to local bodies 
for primary education — Recurring" was agreed to. He also moved for a 
supplrmentaiy grant of Rs. 3.00,000 under head " Loans under the 
Co-operative Societ'es Act.' This was agreed to. 

The B. & O. Budget. 

On FEBRUARY 15th the Budget was presented by the Finance 
Member, the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha. When the budget loi the current 
financial year was passed last March, he expected an opening balance 
of one cjore twenty- two lakhs and tbiity-nine thousand, a revenue 
of five cioies thirteen lakhs and thirty-three thousand, an expendi- 
ture (dtti‘able to revenLe) of five crores nine Jakhs and tighly- 
eight tboueand, and a clcsing[ balance of one croie twdily-six lakhs 
and Linety-s;rx thousand. The actual results showed an alteraticn cn the right 
tide in all Ihtse ilims, The opeuirg balance was one crore loily-threc lakhs 
and twenty eight thousand (namely an excess of twenty-la khv eighly-uine 
tliousarid), tht revenue was tsiimatcd at five crores Iwenty-scvcn lakhs 
and filty-ono Ibousard (namely an excess of fourteen lakhs eighteen 
tbousanc) and the expenditure (dcbitable to revenue) was estimaled at four 
crores niucty-two laklis and ibirty-nine thousand (namely seviiiteen lakhs 
loity-nine thousand less than estimated), with tlic result that he expected 
to cios the }cai wUh a balance of one errre sixty fi ve lakh.^ and live Ihcusaud. 

For the financial ytar hi aiituipatcd a lurther incrc.tFo of rtvecue 
to five cr> les thiriy-four lakhs and foity-lvvo tliousand — that i.s, an (xrrfs of 
SIX h'kha ninety-one thousand over that of the current year. Ibis estimate 
might have, however, to be modified, if the results of the excise setiltmcnts 
di- not c('mt up to expectaticns 'iiid pcsfilly tliaf fiT stam])® alr.o may have 
to be reduced, as since the last few months there had been a falling off 
under tins bead. 

Turning to expenditure, hesaid’ 'the estimated anaount reijiihed for next 
yc.Ji (excliniv e of ru w schtmti) wa ■ tour croies niret> -cno lakhs and thirty 
thuc thousand, almost cx-iclly one If kh less than our estimated rxpendilnre 
this veai. 'Ihe total ultimate coat of the new eiTic. pn1 fnrv^ardwa3 
twclvci lakhs and thii ly thon&.iud recurring and thiiiy-five lakhs fortv-two 
thoui? iiid lon-recuning The closing balance at the end of 1(124-25 was 
put at one crore sevtrity-nine' laklts and filty-cight thou.sand. 

li.j main outhtifS of (he budget are charactensed by the familiar 
featuics of disproportionately nioie cxp..nditure over the Police, the 
Jails, Justice etc and ever so much less, comparat.vely spcakmg, on 
Education, Public Htalth, Med, cal and Industiics. 'Jhete was provision 
fo> Rs. 17, 8/, 000 for Jails, 82,81 o(o for Police and sri, 05,000 for 
Justice, an expenditure of 68,22 coo for Education, 2p,f^9,ooo for 

Medical, 9.99,000 for Public Health and but 7,55 000 for Inclnstrles, 
4i75,ooo for primary education, 3 lakhs for capital expenditure on 
medical buildings in rural areas and 2 lakhs for recurring grant to 
62 (a) 
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District Boards for medical relief. The industries Budget showed an 
increase of 1,55,000 over the revised amount and this comprised 74.000 for 
oonvertiug the Behar School of Engineering into a College and 30,000 
for Orissa Engineering school, thus making up a total of 2,04,000 
against the current estimate of 1,76,000 for the two schools taken 
together. Two other notable provisions are 71,000 for the Cottage 
Industries Institute and 50,000 for the Tirbut Technical Institute. 

On FEBRUARY 18th non>official resolutions were further taken up. 
Mr. Duln Manki moved : ' This Council recommends to the Government that 

people be permitted to take for fuel aabai grass and home materials free 
of charge from the protected forests in the district of Singbhum.' I'bere 
were 3 amendments to the resolution which were all declared out of 
order. The motion was carried. Govt, not opposing. 

The resolution of Kumar Rajivaranjan Prasad Sinba urging the 
appointment of a Standing Committee consisting of officials and non-officials 
for the next three years to devise measures and take such timely action 
as may be necessary for the prevention of further recurrence of the floods 
in the rivers Ganges and the Sone in the district of Shahabad which was 
afterwards amended with the addition of the districts of Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr aud Palamau as well was passed, inspite of Government opposition. 

On FEBRUARY 19th a heated debate took place on the introduction 
of the Charka in Schools. Babii Nilkantha Chatterjee moved: — *' This Council 
recommends to the Government that in all public schools arrangements be 
made for teaching boys and girls above the age of ten the art of spinning 
by ‘‘Charka." He said that the majority of Indians did not know what 
were called two meals a day. According to an official statement the average 
income of an Indian was Rs. 2-8 a month. This terrible poverty of the people 
could to a very great extent be mitigated by the introduction of Charka. 

Pandit Godawaris Misra supported the resolution. This was a subject, 
he said, which should have been given consideration by Government long 
before. The spinning wheel, which was introduced in this country in 
accordance with the Congress res:)liition and which had become very 
pbpii'ar would have succeeded well had not unnecessary interference 
come from the Police at the mitigation of the Govt. 

Babu Gane'^h Dutt Singh opposing the mot'on asked why there should 
be compulsion when there was a general talk of freedom everywhere 
to-day. Let tho^-e who want to learn do so by all means. He asked 
what they weie going to do 111 case of 4.: lakhs cd boys of school-going age. 
How many, he asked, who weic supporting the resolution were spuniing 
Chaikha thtm^clveh ? Why can not they go about in villages and ask people 
to liike to It ? They had failed ihe*'eand they Jiad come to the Council 
and were a dung Government to do it I 

Sir Miihnmmad Fakhiuddin vaid thit he pv^rsonally was a great 
belli vc’i in Chaikhei I 3 ul tin y hid to sue if Chaikha could be placed on 
an economic bj,is. He iss, ed circulars someliin * back to Registrars of 
Co-opcr^itLve .Societie- to supply Chaikha to pardanishin ladies, incapacitated 
people and poor agticiiUiuiscs who wanted it. I'hus Government vvas jjot 
against it- Ho pleaded spuming bung made an optional subject for boys 
and compulsory lor gir].s It the lesomtion was thus amended and if it 
was laid down that the boys should bring cotton themselves, he wojld 
have no objection to acc- ptiug the resolution. After a long debate ihe 
motion was put to the vote aud liiirried by 37 to 26 votes. 

On FEBRUARY 2i.st & 22ad there was a geneial discussion on the 
Budget wbidi was strongly attacked by most of the Indian members 
for the exl^orbitant Police expenditure anJ the sapping of the vitality 
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of tbe people by the Excise and Stamp policy of the Gjvfc. The 

vices of the people were being enconraged for the purpose? of revenue, so 
flald Babus Anant Prasad, J. C. Bhattacharya, Mr. Raj end ra Misra ; the 
latter also attacking the C. 1. D. strongly. Messrs Ramnarayan Misra and 
Mahapatra urged for more money for Orissa. Mr. Jaleswar Prasad 
apoke against the increase in the pay of high officials and the cost of 
administration doubling in the last four years. Mr. M. S. Das, late 
Minister, strongly attacked tbe position of Minist :is. They were men 
lookers-on with no power to do any good to thf' people. 'I'hey were 

like men married to widows and saddled with step-sons I They were 

encumbered with many step-sons, sitting behind them in the official 
benches and going by the name of their setietariet. ! 'I he Govt, 
members then replied, supporting their standpoint in their usual way. 

On MARCH 3th, on the Council re-assembiing, non-ufficial business 
was taken up. There was a very meagre attendance, only some 55 
members out of 105 attending, majority being the Govt, members ard 
their supporters. Inspite of this a resolution by Mr. Nilkantha Chatterji 
who moved for the release of all political p’is^inera of the Province, 
was carried by a majority. A heated debate fobowed m w ich Mr. 
Rajandhari Sjngh, Pc. Godawaris Misra, Rai Bahidur Dwarka Nath, 
Mr. Jiraut Sen, Mr, Snnarayan Sahay, Babu Jaleshwar Piasad and others 
took part in support of the resolution The Hon. Mr. McPherson in 
opposing the motion on behalf of Govt, made a scurrilous speech 
attacking Pt. Gopabhaudu Das which was highly resented by the Council. 
Eventually the motion was adopted. 

Btibu Bliuvancshwari Prasad Mandal then moved. — ' Tins Council 
recommends to the Government that the Court Fees Act Vll ol 1H70 

as amended by the Bihar aud Onssa Court Fees (AmeDclmciU) Act 
19 2 be furth r amended .so as to fix a max'inum limit of Rs 5000/- 
leviablc as ad-valorem foes on nisti' lUioii ol su ts," 

TJie motion was put to vote and resulted in equaUly ff division. 
With the casting vote of t'le Piesidcnt the motion was negatived. 

Votes on Budget Grants 

On MAUCM 0th the budget demands weie discussed item by item 
and voted upon. The Hon, Mr. H. McPher&on first moved that the 
Co Lined do assent to the demand of Us. 20,50,099 under the head 
"Land R vinue," 

Bdbu Gur Sahay Cal moved that the provision of Jls, 8^,200 for 
" Kaniingo cstabli-hraent " b.* omitted. The mover urged that Kanungoes 
were not really requited and they were eagaged in discharging duties 
other than their own and for wliieh they did not exist. The Hon. 
Mr McPherson opposing the motion said that llie mover harl fol- 

lowed a wrong course in asking the Council for Ihe total abolition 
of (he K inuogocs The Kaaungocs were floing quite useful w.iik and it 
was not possible lo dispense with their services. Uitiiiiately the rnoiinn 

was put to tile vote and carried by 28 against 25 votei. 

Aftei sortie other motions for reduction had been with ii wo, the reduced 
demind of Rs. 19,6) 80S was voted by the Council un Lo. ’ Re”'nu.i. 

'L'he Hon. Mr. Gancsli Dutta Singh the.i moved 1 — " Lae ' ncu do assent 
to the demand of Us. 10,38,9 )0 under the ho.xd hx.ise “ 

Discussion on the motion of Bibu Jagabanduu Si, i (,;r iiitsceil u,ncnus 
coritingeacies' be reduced by Rs. 20,130 coinniciK 1 when Council 
adjourned. 

On MARCH 7th the debate on Babu Jagabandhu Singh's motion that 
tbe item of Rs, 29,311 for "Miscellaneous contingencies" under tlio 
head 'Excise' be r^uced by Rs. 20,130 was then resumed. 
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Babu Godavvaris Misra supporting the motion said that ibeie Ware 
already facilities for the excise officers to tour in the districts and these 

i’o necessity for a steam launch. The motion was ultimately negatived 
witliout a rjivisioD, Then came the mam cut. 

Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen moved that the demand under the head 
'Excise* be reduced by Rs. 10,000,000. The mover criticised the excise 
policy of the Government and bad not concluded when the House 
rose. 

On MARCH 8th the Council held a short sitting. The Ron. Mr, Ganesh 
Datta Singh, after formally introducing the Bihar and Orissa Aerial Ropeways 
Bill, 1924, moV(.d that the B 11 be referred to a select committee. The 
object of the Bdl was to authorise, facilitate and regulate the construciion 
and working of aerial ropeways in Bihar and Orissa. 

Ihe Hon. Mr. Sinha next moved for leave to introduce the Bihar 
and Orissa Local Fund Audit Bill, 192^, and that it be circulated 
lor llic purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. The motions were adopted 
by liie House. The object of the Bill was to provide for and regulate 
the audit ot local funds in Bihar and Orissa. 

On MARCH roth the Excise demand was next taken up. Pts. Rajendra 
Misra, Shiva&hanker Jha, Moul. Umid Ali and others spoke in support 
of Mr. Sen's luoiioii and strongly attacked the Excise policy of the Govt. 

Mr M. S Das, who launched a fierce attack, said, could any one maintain 
that liquor shops were good agencies to elevate human nature ? It was said 
that ih. surest me thod to stop the evil was to increase the cost and thus place 
liquor beyond the reach of the poor. Could Govt, show one instance of good 
ever comm ' out cf a policy of taking money from the people for infru'gcnce 
in a bad on ihcir part ? The lemedy was to recast the policy. If they 

could not firuj ini,Aii:< to make up for the deficiency in revenue, they must 
reduce tho com ol the administration. Could such a system of atlministra- 
t on crmuiuiiCi tlie admiration of hnman'ty ? Could not a Government, 
which /f'l-t rr' rc-i to stop an evil habit of the Chinp^io, find means to do 
tie &ara<> ii, rc*fiard to this country? He would lik to know how 
Govc^rninrrtt- mtnbera would feci if the price of whiHcy was increased to 
Rs 50 a hotlic I The- whole depar ment should be manned by sympathetic 
IndmitS, J1 could not do to have an Engl simian for the Excise Cuniinis- 
siont r He appealed to non-officials to take things in their envn hands and 
not tiust tho'-.e for reform who believed in pegs! 

R .1 B dud 111* D'vdika Nath sinil Mr. Das's speech should open the 
eyes ot tlie Goveriirneiit Mr. McPIjctsod, said the spoaker, hail cliawn 
attciUi' r into tin* hn- ory of riiiiik in the country to show that drunk unebs 
■was eon ni' 1 m Bt m pr. -Diitisb da3s. ^Vas he in ri position to .-ay 
that peopW' on ..reount ci txci^e po’icy were raoie te.mf'eiate tod more 
£jobcr ur>\v ? ould lu pive figiiies in siitiDlantiate, il ? Fioin earliest Utiles 
the excise policy h ,d been indicted by our best men, meluding men lik" klr. 
Gokhalc, and the la h' Mr Cane Mr ('arte had shown that drimkennc -s had 
been .'■(t as .1 icsult of the c xcise iuluiirnsUati m. T* mpr'rii ■ e was 

not the guidmg viTTofivt of the Govt but to .somite tlio maximuOi jjos- 
8 blc revtniio. Tempcrancn was not tlio watch ’'■nrd but rc venue I Was it 
not a fact that offif'ia's rid their very best to frustrate the nctivitio'? ol the 
Non-oo-opurators ? Drastic inea'^ures were ncces.sary but not liiiKvring. 
Dil they really practice the policy of mini-mum consumption ? G-.»vtrn- 
nrnnt had been weighed in the balance and found wanting. The speaker 
emphasise 1 that Ministers were not, so much to blame. It wa« the ‘System 
of things, the policy, that had always been followed by the British Goverh^ 
lu lit Themiotion was however ultiinately lost by 2.3 to 35 votes. ’ ' 
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On MARCH tith the Council agreed to the demands Of Ra. 3,39.100 
nader head .'Sfcampi/ moved by Mr. Tantke''. 

Forests. 

The Hon. Mr. McPherson then moved that the Council do aisent 
to the demand of Rs, 7,04.323 under head ' Forests.* Baba Krishna 
Ballava Sahai moved that the demand under this head be reduced by Rb. 100. 
Mr, Sahai tried to make out a case that our Forests which we made 
to serve Imperial purposes by supplying timber to the Navy in bygone' 
days are now held for the benefit of the European Tea Planters.. 
Mr. Godawaria Misra pointed out some mismanagement of the depart'* 
ment, such as, forest-produce being sold by the officers privately, poor 
people not allowed to cut bamboo, etc., that it was overitafied, the 
majority of the officers remaining idle for moat part of the year, and 
so on, The motion was, however, put to the vote and lost. The original 
demand was then assented to. 


Registration 

The Hon'ble Sir Sayed Muhammad Fakruddln moved that the Council 
do assent to the demand of Rs. 5,84,800 under head 'Registration.' 

Babu Rameshwar Prasad Singh moved that the item of Rs. 90,000 
for ‘Temporary establishment* be reduced by Rs, 15,000. 

Mr. Singh withdrew the motion on being assured by the Minister 
that otherwise the work of the department wonld greatly suffer. 

The original motion was put to vote and carried. 

Irrigatipp 

Mr. Bremner moved that the CouMi do assent to the demand of 
Rs. 20,19,546 under the head 'Irrigatidn.' 

Babu Guru Sahay Lai mbved that Rs. 4, £8, 596, in the voted portion 
of the provision of Rs. 5,40,904 for " Total working expenses — Orissa 
canals" be reduced by Rs. 80.000. The motion was after discussion 
withdrawn. 

Babu Rajivaranjan Prasad Siuba next moved that Rs. 9*96.1021 the 
vo^ed portion of the provision of Rs. 10,57,922 for Son Canal, be reduced 
by ks, 100. He complained of the shortage in supply of water and the 
raising of the rates. The motion was however in the end withdrawn. 

On MARCH i2tb, the Council reassembling, Babu Dwarka Prosad Singb 
moved that Rs. 40,972 for Supeiintendiug Engineers be omitted. He 
said that the establishment and the cost of the Superintending Engineecs 
was absolutely useless. They merely despatched papers from divisional 
offices to Government and acted really as post offices. The divisional 
canal officers could directly deal with Government without this inter- 
mediate agency. Supervision also could be done by the divisional canal 
officers. The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 1 vote, 25 
being for and 24 against. 

Babu Dwaika Prasad Singh next moved that the total demand be reduced 
by Rs. 1,23,226. He said It was made clear by Government that their canal 
policy was guided by commercial principles. Their business was to see 
to revOnue and. disregard hardships on toe people. His idea in pressing 
the motion was to secure economy. The Retrenchment Committee had 
recommended severai reductions which had been refused by Government 
and It was their duty to press reductions in the way proposed by him. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath supporting said they had now before 
iheSB the report oi the Ratrencnmeat Committee which consisted of 
68 
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me^ like the Pre&ideot of the Council, the Hon’ble Babu Ganesh Dutta 
Siagh, the late Ral P< W. Sinha, Mr. P. K. Sen and others* That 
Committee unanimously made certain recommendations in regard to 
P, W. D. among others. The demand of the mover was much more 
modest compared to the recommendation of the Retrenchment Committee. 
The Government, if they were earnest, could have selected any of the 
recommendations and given effect to it. But every thing bad been 
brushed aside and it had been sho<vn that Government did not care a 
jot for public opinion. Either the Council should throw ov.3rboard the 
Committee’s report or stand by it. The Hon'ble Babu Ganesh Dutta Singh, 
he knew, was in his heart of hearts with them but he was paying the 
penalty of his high office. 

Babu Jagabandhu Singha, Mr. Mahapatra. Babu Rajandhari Singh 
spoke in support of the motion while the Hon. Mr. Sinha replied on 
behalf of Govt, strongly opposing the motion. 

The motion was put and carried by 33 votes to 24. 

General Administration 

The Hon'ble Mr. McPherson moved that the Council do assent to 
the demand of Rs. 52,41,458 under the bead ''General Administration." 

Mr. J. B. Sen moved that the provision of Rs. 88,270 for the Board 
of Revenue be reduced by 10,000. This was meant to be a vo e of censure 
on tbe Govt, for the alleged high-handed and maraudoua activities of tluir 
servants in Bettiah. After a long debate the motion was howrver lost 
by a majority of 2 votes. 

Mr. Sen said it was bis intention to speak for economy solely, 
but he wanted to bring to the notice of the Council tbe mis- 
management of Wards estates which were under the control of 
the Board of Revenue. The managers of these estates were with 

few exceptions men of very ordinary type. Some of these were 

absolutely unfit and he knew of many cases in Manbhum where debts 
had increased and mismanagement prevailed. He drew the attention of tbe 
House to what had happened at Bettiah. The Govt, knew that the 
Mina Bazar had been lost to the Estate. Whether tbe Board of Revenue 
had succeeded or failed in controlling the Bettiah Estate be could not 
say. The officers of the Court of Wards at Bettiah had assaulted the Vice- 
Chairman of the Municipality, and tbe result was that tbe Bazar which 
was under the Bettiah Estate had been abandoned by the people and 
a new bazar had been opened. But whatever the allegations the fact 
was that an income of Rs, 50.000 bad been lost to the estate, 
and tbe Government ought to tell the House as to bow it was that 
one day's incident had driven away ihe stall-holdeis to another 

place. He could eay that the affair was tbe result of the Manager's 

mal»administration and as a result of tbe assault on the Vice-Chairman. 
The speaker re 'erred to the mischief being done in tbe Ramgarah 
Estate in regard to tUe forest settlement etc. 

Tbe Bettiah Affair 

Babu Jaleshwar Prasad then related the whole story of the assault 
case at Bettiat. In 1921 the Bettiah municipality was captured by the 
congress workers, and instead of the European Manager of the Estate, 
Mr. B. B, Varma, a non-co-operator, became the Chairman. This enrag.d 
tbe Manager, and be was concerned in an incident of tbe .iStb January 
last in whicb an orderly of the Manager assaulted the Vice-Chairman 
in the bazar. Most of the shopkeepers left tbe bazar in protest. There 
was a second assault of another non-co- operator, Pt. Prajapati Misra, 
close to the house of the Manager. The wound inflicted was serious; 
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Rnd was committed by a mao who had been employed by the Court 
of Wards lor the purpose of assaulting the Vice^Chalnnan. Tbis'seoOiid 
assault was committed at the direct instigation of the Court of Wards 
authorities to strike terror into the hearts of the people. 

Bai Bahadur Dwaika Nath, Mr. K’-ishnaballav Shahay, M. Motiur 
Bahaman and others who followed further descrbed the reign of terror 
in Bettiah. Messrs. Hammcnd and McPherson on the side of Govern^ 
tnent emphasised that the allegationa ipade were not true, otherwise 
the case could have been taken over to a crimioal court, and they did 
not believe the plea that being non co-operators, the aggrieved people 
refrained frem seeking justice in a British law court, On the motion being 
pressed to a division ii was lost by 28 votes for and 30 votes against 
the motion, the majority not caring to go into the Bettiah case. 

Commissioners 

Babu Godawaris Misra next moved that Rs. 1,70,77. the voted portion 
of the provision of Rs. 3,59.77 for the *' total maintenance of office of 
Commissioners of Divisions'* be omitted. 

In moving the omission, he said that he would be diffident over the 
proposal did he not feel that he bad the support of veterans who bad sat 00 
the Retrenchment Committee — men like their President and their Minister 
for Lccal Self-Government. Once a tree had grown it was difficult to cut itr 
and the office of Commissioners was indeed a big tree. The work of the 
Commissioners had now become out of date. Circumstances had so 
changed that the office had become superfluous. He referred lo the 
duties of a Commissioner as mentioned in the Decentralization Com* 
mittee’s report and showed how all those duties were, in the first 
place, discharged by District officers, and in revenue matters, the Board 
of Revenue was the final authority. The work of the Commissioner 
was in the nature of a poet office. The Decentralization Committee’a 
report showed that the control of police had passed into other hands. 
In regard to Education, things bad also changed considerably and so 
was the case with Local Self-Government. In respect of criminal justice 
the Commissioner should be the last person to have any say in the 
matter. Every year they had pressed for the abolition of this super- 
fluous office and he hoped the official members would not now oppose 
the motion. 

Next day, MARCH 13th, the discussion on Mr. Misra's motion was 
Continued. Babu Ananta Prasad and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath supported 
the motion and said that the only reason why the post of Commissioners 
was kept was to keep open some fat berths lor the Service-men. 
Khan Bahadur Ashfaq Hussain gave his opinion as a result of six years' 
experience as personal assistant to the Commissioner and aid that the 
work of the Commissioner could very easily be done by other officers 
in connection with their office work. The Uov . members opposed the 
motion on the plea of efficiency. Pandit Godawaris Misra, replying to 
the debate, said there had been enough discussion from year to year and 
They, the non-officials, were not prepared to indulge in further discussion 
by way of a resolution. No hopeful statement had been made on 
behalf of Government and he press^ bis motion. 

The Hon'ble Mr. McPherson emphasised that the course adopted 
by the non-official members was not the proper course to pursue. The 
speaker complained that the view of the Council bad not been properly 
put forward by way of a resolution. He asked the Council to give 
the Government a full opportunity of presenting the case for the retell- 
tion of Commissioners. He repeated that so long as the present revenue 
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syatem continued, the post of Commissioners was a necessity, 'the 
Argument that lifodras had got no Commissioner was not valid as the system 
of revenue there was greatly difierent from that of Bihar. 

Put to vote the motion was carried by 37 voting for and 27 
against it, defeating Govt, by a majority of lo. 

Pay of Officers 

Babu Jaleswar Prasad moved that the provision of Rs. 16,65.800 
ior '*pay of officers*' — ** voted *' be reduced by Rs. 1.46.100. 

He began to protest against the action of the Government in not 
acting up to the resolution which was passed in the last Council for 
the removal ot the Santal Parganas from the non-regulation schedule 
to the regulation schedule when he was ruled out of order by the 
President on the grounds : (1) the Government servants whose pay the 
mover proposed to cut down were not responsible for not giving eflect 
to the resolution referred to, and (2) that the resolution was not for 
abolishing the posts of Deputy Magistrates and Sub-Depnty Magistrates 
in Santal Parganas whose pay was proposed to bs cut. 

R. B. Dwarka Nath submitted that that resolution expressed dis- 
satisfaction against a certain system of administration in Sontal Parganas. 
Government was employing an agency for carrying on that very system. 
He asked, could not they bring in that motion and discuss the system. 

The President asked if there was any resolution to do away with 
that class of officers. After some discussion on the point, Babu Jale* 
shwar Prasad was allowed to proceed on the ground that the number 
of Deputy Magistrates and Sub-Deputy Magistrates was excessive in the 
province because in the district of Santal Parganas these officers had 
also to do civil, revenue, criminal and executive work combined aud 
tonsequently they had to do the work which was ordinarily done by 
Munsills and Sub- Judges in other parts of the province. In Santal Parganas 
a Deputy Magistrate was also a Sub-Judge. The discussion was then 
confined to this point alone. 

The Hon'ble Mr McPherson replied in a short speech. Put to the 
the vote the motion was carried by Ayes — 32, Noes — 27. Ihe entire reduced 
demand under general administration was then put to vote and carried. 

Justice. 

The Hon. Mr. Sinba moved that the Council do assent to the 
demand of Rs. 28,35,068 under this head. The motion was carried. 

Jails and Convict Settlements. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Sinba moved that the Council do assent to the 
demand of Rs. 16.10,500. under head " Jails and Convict Settlements." 

The motion was assented to, Babu Anant Prasad Irving withdrawn 
his amendments. 

Police. 

Mr. Hammond moved that the Council do asSent to the demand of 
Hs. 75,27,348 under head *' Police." 

After a nnmber of motions for reductions were withdrawn without 
any disenssioni Babu Anant Prasad moved that the provision of Rs. 74,551 
(voted) (excluding expenditure payable in England) for ** total training 
schools for constables" be omitted, but eventually withdrew it. 

R. B. Dwarka Nath moved that the demand under this head be 
reduced by Rs. 7,00,000. He said tt was an emphatic protest against the 
high police expenditure which had more than doubled itself since the 
creation of ^e province. The Retrenchment Committee had recomtnelkded 
reductioov to the extent of 16 lakhs a year in the police budget. He 
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did not propose to discusp aoy figures iq this connection because he 
knew that experts like Mr. Hammond and Mr. Mc£^herson could turn the 
table on them. The only ciiteiion from which he would like this ques- 
tion to be judged was whether the people were able to bear it. They 
knew what a large amount oi money was required for education, sani- 
tation, agriculture, water supply, medical and other naiion-buUding 
departments. Police expenditure in Behar was greater than in other 

g rovinces, excepting perhaps Bengal. He directed attention of the 
ouncil to the pay of the establishment, to Superintendents, to constables, 
but not the last, to the dearest department of Government, the C. 1 D. 
They had no longer to hunt out the N. C. O. Rather the N. C O 
had decided to hunt t^ie Government out in the Council Chamber. The 
other professbnal politicians, the M. L. C’s were also there in the Council. 
The N. C. Us made no secret of their intention. They were ever ready 
to hand themselves over to the police. Where then was the necessity of the 
C. I. D ? Every public mao would tell them that the reports of tho 
C. 1. D. reporters were drawn more from imagination than from notes. 
There was no secret societies or political organisation to be stamped 
out which could justify the existence of the Political section of the 
C. 1. D. He had not concluded his speech when the Council adjouroed. 

On MARCH 14th the discussion on the motion lasted for the whole 
day. Those who supported the motion were Babu Jagbandhu Sinha. 
Mr. Samantrai Mahapatra, the Deputy President, and Mr. Krishnabullava 
Sahay. Those who opposed the motion were M. Swain, the Hon'ble 
Mr. McPherson. Mr. S M. Yahia, Mr. P. L. Singh and Mr> D. M. Madan 
The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 31 against 30 votes. 

On MARCH lyib Moulvi Syed Mubarak Ali moved that the demand 
under the head 'Police' be reduced by 5 per cent. The Police expenditure, be 
said, bad been going up lor the last 5 or 6 years and with the inauguration 
of Reforms some new posts bad been created in tbe Department. Ihe 
Retrenchment Committee recommended a cut of 17 lakhs in the expenditure. 
His proposal lor reduction was much less than that. He urged abolition 
of tbe post of Deputy Inspector General of Police. 

Assurance being given on behalf of Government by Mr. Swain, 
Inspector General of Police, that every efiort would be made to econo- 
mise expenditure and bring about a reduction as near as possible to 
two lakhs, the motion was withdrawn. Finally the whole demand of 
Hs- 73.27,348 under police was assented to by tbe House. 

Other Demands. 

Mr. Dain moved that demand of Rs. 1,000 under the head “ Posts 
and Ptlotages" be allowed. The demand was agreed to. 

Hon. Sir Fakbruddin moved that the demand of Ks. 34.000 under the 
head scientific departments be assented to. The demand was allowed. 

Mr. Collins moved that the demand of Rs. 1,31,026 under the head 
'Education — Reseived' be agreed tj^ The demand was allowed. 

Hon. Sir Fakbruddin moved the demand Rs. 61, 16,13 ( under 

the head 'Education — Transferred* bo'qlllowed. The motions for reduction 
being withdrawn the whole demand ii^er the head was assented to. 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Dutta Singh moved the demands of Rs. 17,20.009 
and Rs. 9,23,700 undeff heads ’Medical’ and 'Public Health’ respectively 
which were allowed thn House. 

Tbe Hon. Sir FakbrudiHa moved that the demand of Rs. 9 79.ti3 
under the bead 'Agiiciilture’ be allowed. 

Babu Rameshwar Prasad $iagh moved that the total provision of 
34*302 for the establishment of a Dairy Farm at Mongbyr be omitted^ 
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The motion was in the end withdrawn. After another motion was 
rejected the House .adjourned. 

Next day MARCH 1 8th the Hon'ble Mr. Ganesh Dutta Singh made 
a statement regaiding Excise policy. In (he debate on the demand for 
Excise for next year certain members of the Council put forward some 
consideration and be promised to consider them. He bad done so and 
decided to accept three of the five suggestions made in the following form 

(i) The limit of retail sale of country spirit will be reduced from 3 
quart bottles to one quart bottle in all shops within the Municipality of 
;^tna from the ist of April. 

(i) In the same area from the same data consumption of country 
spirit will not be allowed in the permises of thA shop, in other words, the 
licenses will be for of! " sale only. 

He has selected the Patna area for these experiments. If the 
experiments are successful they will be extended to other areas. 

(3) The rules for the Licencing Boards would be so framed as to give 
effect to the suggestions of the Hon. Members that where there are more 
than one member of this Conncil within the jurisdiction of the Board such 
members will select their representatives on the Board themselves. 

(4) If any registered temperence societies came into existence within 
the jurisdiction of such Boards they will be allowed to nominate one 
representative as a member of the Board. 

The Council then proceeded with the discussion on demands for grants. 

In the absence of Hon. Sir Fahhruddin, Mr. Collins moved that the 
demand of Rs. 7i05«9bo under the head ** Industries*' be assented to. 
The demand was agreed to, 

Mr. Datn moved that the demand of Rs. 45,930 under the head 
■Miscellaneous Departments* be allowed which was done. 

Hon. Mr. H. McPherson moved that the demand of Rs. 21,27,778 
under the head " Civil Works — Reserved" be allowed. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabb Sahay moved that the item of Rs. 10.700 for 
acquisition of a house within the Monghyr fort for the residence of a Deputy 
Magistrate *' be omitted. He said that the house was in possession of the 
Congress Committee and it was not really needed by the Government. Some 
people did not like that the house should be in possession of the Congress 
Committee- After an animated discussion the motion was carried without 
a division. 

After lunch, Mr. Mubarak AU moved that the demand under this 
head be reduced by approximately 10 per cent. He said that there had 
been increased expenditure ou this head during the last twelve years. By 
effecting substantial reduction in the department they would get more 
money for the nation-building departments which were being starved. 

The motion was strongly opposed by Govt., but when put to vote 
was carried by 28 against 18 votes ; with these two reductions the remaining 
demand under the head was allowed. 

Civil Works — Transferred. 

Hod. Mr, Ganesh Dutt Singh moved thnt the demand of Rs. 48,16.434 
Under the head Civil Works — ^Transferred, be assented to. 

The amended . motion of Mr. Ramesbwar Prasad Singh that the 
demand be reduced by 5 per cent was accepted by Moulvi Mobarak Ali 
who had moved a cut of 10 per cent, and was carried. With this reduction 
the remaining demand was allowed. 

. Other demands were put and allowed without discussion. This ended 
the business of the Council. 

' Tha ‘ PrMident then read the mesBage from Hia Eycellency the Governor, 
proroguing the Council. ' 
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CERTIFICATION BY GOVERNOR 

Restoration of Refused Grants. 

Emriy in April, I924i Hit Excallency the CoTernor of Behar and Orisea iisuad 
the fellowioff oiden in connection with the granta refuted by ihe Lcgitlalive 
Colincii, by virtue of the power of cerlificalion vetted in him 

In connection with the Provincial budget for 1924-25 the following 
reductions were voted by the Legislative Council : — 

(a) 5 — Land Revenue. Omit Rs. 83.290 for Kanungo establishment. 
(Carried by 28 votes to 24). 

(b) irrigation. Reduce the demand by Rs. 1 23.236. (Carried by 
,'3 votes to 24). 

(c) 22 — General Administration. Omit Rs. 1,79,077 being the voted 
portion of the provisions of Rs. 3.59.077 for ‘the total main office of 
Commissioners of Divisions. (Carried by 37 votes to 27). 

(d) 22 — General Administration. Reduce the demand uf Rs. 16,6 , 800 
for the Pay of officers — voted, by Rs. 1,46.100. (Carried by 32 votes to 17). 

(c) 4 — Civil Works — Reserved. Omit the item of Rs. 10,700 lor 
the acquisition of a house within the Moughyr Fort for the residence of 
a Deputy Magistrate. (Adopted without a division). 

(f) 41 — Civil Works — Reserved. Reduce the demand by Rs. 2,12,777 
or approximately 10 per cent. (Carried by 28 votes to iS). 

(g) 41 — Civil Works — Transferred. Reduce the demand by Rs. 2,40,821 
or approximately 5 per cent. (Adopted without a division). 

I have perused the proceedings of the Council relative to these 
seven items of business, and note the following in respect of each ; — 

A. Kanungo Establishment 

The arguments used by those who favoured the reduction varied 
in character, and were to some extent inconsistent with one another. It 
was argued, for instance, that there was no work for Kanungoes in modem 
conditions; that such duties as they perform would be done by others; 
that a more reliable agency was required ; that a 'ess highly paid agency 
would suffice ; that the numbers might be reduced. 

The fact, remains that the establishment has been entertained for 
many years on a permanent and pensionable bas's which at least raises 
a presumption that there are functions to be entrusted to it. it is not 
open to the local Government, even if they would, forthwith to dis- 
charge this staff without payment of compensation : neither could 
Government do so until it is satisfied bow the work hitherto entrusted 
to this agency is to be done in future. Following on the debates in 
Council a reference will now be made to local officers enquiring whether 
the Kanungo establishment is still needed, whether it will permit of any 
reduction, or whether it could usefully be modified in any way. The 
terms of the reference will be made public. In the next session of the 
Council Government will explain the result of its enquiries and its con- 
clusions thereon and, if necessary, will ask for a supplementary grant. It 
is inevitable that the service should be maintained until a decision is 
arrived at as to what (if anything) can be substituted for It. 

B. Irrigation 

The grounds urged in support of the reduction were those of 
protest against recent enhancement of water-rates and the non^ccep- 
tance of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee in the 
matter of irrigation. It is noticeable that one specific recommendation 
of that Committee, i. e. the abolition of Superintending Engineers, when 
put separately to the vote was lost* Further, an enhancement of water- 
rates has clearly little connection with a possible redaction of expenditure. 
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The Irrigation budget for the eninmg year was framed on econo- 
mical lines (e. g. ‘a reserVe of Ri.' a5.cK)6 Was^ rj^iice'd to Ra. 5000). 
Many of the works provided lor are in progress ; otbersi e^ g* flioae 
iMcessary to make go^ the flood damage; are essential. In respect of sob- 
divisional officers and sub-oyerseers. the Stafi is at a. dangerously low 
level and must be btrengihened. The abandonment of works such as the 
Bir bandba woilld nof. it is believed, commend itseif to the Council and 
would expose en area to damage from floods while for the Turkaul 
embankment 'a>bich baa been Advocated in the Council, it ma^ be necessary 
to find funds by reappropriation. There is in short no available surplus 
in the depaitmental budget frcm which this economy conld be eflected. 

C. The Divisional Commissioners 

The motion was passed in protest against the retention of the post of 
Divisional Commissioners, These appointments have been in existence for 
many years and are part of the revenue system of the province. They cannot 
be abolished without material alterations in that system and in themselves 
they are considered by the GoverDor-in-Councll to be necessary. In any case 
the ultimate decision as to their retention or otherwise rests with the 
^cretary of State. If the Commissioner of a division is to be in a 
position to discharge his functions se such, he clearly requires the sub- 
ordinate assistance of his office* 

D. General 

The majority desired to record a protest against the system of 
administration in the Santal Parganas* Government, on more than one 
occasion, haVe defended and explained that system, and they are not 
prepared to modify it m the manner suggested. The motion aimed 
primarily at the substitution of one agency for another ; it was not 
contended that no agency was required and that an economy could 
thus be. effected. The retention of the administrative machinery obviously 
postulates the provision of funds. 

All the above four demands relate to Reserved Subjects and for 
the reasons briefly given in each instance and under the authority 
vested in me, as Governor by section 72D (2) (a) of the Govt of India Act, 

1 lieicby certify that the experdiiure picvidcd for the last three demanda is 
esacfilial lo ibe ciicharge of my icapor.iibiliiy lo the aubitot covered by each. 

In respect of tbe flrst demand, 1 do certify to tbe extent of R 3 . ‘ 
fifty thousand only,, leaving the question of a supplementary demand 
to be considered after the completion of the enquiry promised. 

The fifth and sixth 'reductions relate also to Reserved Subjects but 
in connection with them 1 do not certify. Tbe seventh and the last 
veferb to a Transferred Subject. 



As^m Legislative Council 

The Assun Leglelative Council was opened by the Governor,, H. E. 
Sir JOHN KERR on the 2ith. March 1924. Out of 39 elected members 
20 were new elections, and 13 were members of the old council 
returned again. In the last November elections the number of votes 
polled rose to 83,000 from 33.000 in 1920, 37 per cent of electorates 

voted in 1923 as against 16 per cent in 1920. Thus the House wai more 
representative than the first Reformed Council of 1920. The most interesting 
party was the Swarajists, who numbered eight, under their leader Maulvi 
Faiznur AU Of Dib: ugarh, all clad in Khadder aod Gandhi caps, and boooi 
they were able to draw the majority of the Independents to their side,, 
makiog a Swarajist- Independent coalition with absolute . majority. The 
(Hirty was weakened by the removal of an important Independent 
Member, Moul. SaaduUa, who had become a Minister. The appontment 
of Mr. Kutubuddin Ahmed, a non-descript 2nd grade pleader, in the 
place of the late Mr. Majid, the Judicial Member, was a matter of 
supreme dis-satisfaction and resentment in the Council. 

The most important debate of tbe session was that on Responsible 
Govt, on March 25th. when the Swarajist leader, Mr. Faiznur Ali 
moved his resolution. Mr. Saadulla, erat-while Nationalist who had been 
returned on his nationalist ticket, opposed tbe resolution and supported 
diarchy, much to the amusement of bis old friends. The most interes- 
ting speech of the day was of Mr. Basanta K. Das who confronted 
the Govt, members with facts taken from the Montford Report, and 
from the speeches of disenchanted Ministers like Messrs Chintamoni, 
P. C. Mitter and others against Diarchy. The voting showed all the 
elected Indian members for the resolution, and all the nominated ones 
with the Mil istera against it. 

On MARCH 2sth the Deputy Prepddent's Salary was taken into consi- 
dention. Maulvi Rashid AU Lasker moved that for the words and figures 
Rs. 1,000. the words one rupee be substituted. 

Babu Gopeudra Lai Das Cbaudbury, who was elected Dy, President 
spoke in support of the motion and said that be would not accept any salary 
during hie term of ofiSice but as the Govt, of India Act required that the 
Deputy President should receive pay he was willing to accept one rupee. 
The motion was adopted. 

Tbe Hon. Rai DAhadur P. C. Dutta then presented the Municipal Rules. 

Maulvi Rashid AU ljuikar moved the following resolution : — “ That this 
Council recommends to tbe Government ol Assam that early steps be taken 
im 4 or section fii of the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, to declare that 30 seers 
of fkddy per head of the judgment debtor and bb family members per 
month, or so much ol the paddy and other agiicultuzal produce as b 
deemed sufficient by the Court for the due cultivation of the land and for 
tbe support of tbe judgement debtor and bb family until tbe next harvest, 
be exempted from liability to attachment 01 sale in execution of a decree." 
TlN^ was put and negatived. 

Responsible Govetnment. 

Maulvi FAIZNUR ALI moved tbe following resolution : — *' Tbb Coun- 
cil recbjbniends to the Government to request the Secretary of State for 
India and the Governor'General in Council to take »ucb immediate steps 
as may i>e necessary in order to establish full Responsible Government in 
Ibaam." After a lengthy debate tbe resolution was put to a division and 
ciitied With great acclamation by 29 votes to 17. 

U 
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Oa 26th MARCH the Hon'ble Mr. W. J. REID laid before the Council 
the following list of certificate^ given by His Excellency the Governor ol 
Assam e'ther under Section 72 D(2) proviso (i) ol the f^vemment of India 
Act restoiing grants or authorising emergent expenditure under Sec 72 D 
(2) proviso (b) of the Act : i. Resettlement operation in Kamiup and 
Sibsagar. 2. Amount payable to the Raja ol Tripura, being the amount of 
mesne profits decreed by the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal. 3. Amount payable to Muhammad Haidar of Nairpnl. Sylhet. 
being the amount of mesne profits of the oils decreed by the Qvil Court in 
■suit No. 107 of 1921. 

Aided Schools. 

Srijut Nilmoni PHUKAN moved : — This Council recommends to the 
Government of Assam that Government grants-in-aid of aided schools of 
the province be increased by fifty per cent, for the year ig<24-i925.*' 
After discussion the question was rais^ whether Government would accept 
the motion if the mover agreed to the words “ if funds permit." The 
Hon. M. M. Saadulla expressed his willingness. Ihe motion was then 
adopted as amended. 

Babu Krishna Sundar DAM moved the following resolution : — "That 
this Council recommends to the Government of Assam to take steps to 
abolish the separate post and allowance of the Director of Land Records. 
The motion was adopted despite Govt, oposition by 23 to 22 votes. 

Mr. W. D. SMILES moved the following resolution ; — " That this 
Council recommends to the Government of Assam that they will be pleased : 
[a] to provide an efficient system of provincial arteries of communication 
as distinct fiom local ; [b] as a preliminary step to direct the Chief Engineer 
to prepare a scheme for provincial communicalions as soon as possible with 
an estimate of the approximate cost ; [c] to raise local loans to finance 
these undertakings, the maximum amount to be one crore of rupees to be 
raised during a minimum period of ten years " The motion was lost. 

Kbadi for Police. 

The following two resolutions were withdrawn by Srijut Rohini Kanta 
Hati Barua and Babu Brajendra Narayan Cbowdbury respectively : — [i] 
*' That this Council recommends to the Government that all uniforms of the 
Police Department of this province should be of pure dyed Kbadi and in 
the absence of Kbadi. Indian mill made cloth." [iij " This House recom- 
mends to the local Government to move the Secretary of State-in-Council 
for an order that a member of the Executive council of the Governor of 
Assam be paid an annual salary of Rs. iS.olo [eighteen thousand].’' 

More Transferred Subjects. 

Srijut Sadananda DOWERAH moved : — "This Council recommends to 
the Government that necessary steps may be token for the inclusion of 
Forests, Public Works Department, Excise and Fishery among the Transferred 
Subjects at an early date." After aiscussion the motion was adopted. 

Maulvi AHMAD CHAUDHURY moved that the Assam Water 
Hyacinth Bill be referred to a S.lect Committee. The motion was adopted. 

Franchise for Political Convicts 

Srijut Kamakhyaiam BARUA moved the following resolutions “That 
this Council recommends to the Government that early steps be taken for 
the removal of tibe disabilities oif political convicts in the matter of their 
eligibility for election to the Local Bodies." (il) " That this Council re- 
tommends to the Government that early steps be taken for the rrmoval of 
the disabilities of political convicts iu the matter ot their eligibility for 
election to this Council." Ibe in'otioos were put aud adopted. 
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On MARCH 27th & 28th there was a general diacussion on the 
budget, after which the Council adjourned to the 1st April for voting 
on budget Items. 

Voting on the Budget. 

On APRIL let the Hon'ble Mr. W. J Reid moved that a sum 
not exceeding Ra. 16,38,000 be granted tor the administration of the 
Land Revenue Department. 

Mobd. M. Hussain Chaudhniy moved:— “That the provision of Rs. 
7,286 under management of Private Estates be omitted.’' He however 
amended the motion as follows. — “That the provision of Ra. 7.286 under 
management of Private Estates be reduced by Rs. 1,666.“ The motion as 
amended was put and adopted. 

Settlement Operation Cut Down. 

Mr. Tara Prasad Chaliba moved. — “ That the provision of Rs. 
1.91.750 under Settlement Operations be reduced by Rs. 1,41,000. The 
motion was put and adopted after a heated debate. 

Srijut Mahadeva Sarma moved: — *' That the provision of Rs. 3,7' o 
and Rs. 2.800 for pay and allowances of the Superintendents of Grazing 
be omitted". The motion was put and adopted. 

The Hon. Mr. Reid then moved that Rs. 15,06,774 be granted lor 
the administration of ihe Land Revenue, and Rs. 1,59,000 for the 
administration of the provincial “ Advance and Loan Account" which 
were granted. 

General Administration. 

The Hon. Mr. W. J. Reid moved that Rs. 18.03,000 be granted for 
the administration under General Administration. 

Minister's Salary Reduced. 

Babu Brojendra Narayan Cbaudbury moved: — “That the provision 
of Rs. f’4.oco for the salary of Ministers be reduced by Rs. 48,000." 
The moticD was adopted, 24 Hon. Members voting for it and 23 
against it. Two other similar motions were withdrawn. 

On APRIL 2Dd Babu Brojendra Narayan Cbaudbury moved: — 
“That the piovision of Rs. 15,400 for the Steam launch “Kestrel" be 
refused." He. bcwevei, amended the metien by pioposing a reduction 
of Rs. 10, coo instead of the wboie amount in order to leave seme 
maigin to meet current cxpesdituie till the launch waa dispoeed of. 
The amended moticn was carried, 54 voting lor it and 8 against. 

Siijut Sadananda Dewerah me ved : — “That the prevision of Rs. 93.160 
undei 'Ccmmissicner' be refused." Mr. W. D. Smiles piopoied an amend- 
ment to the effect that the pic\i£icn be reduced by Rs, 1,000 on 
tbe understanding that if Gcvciiiccnt tcok no steps in the matter of 
the atoliticn cl the post cf tbe CeEDissiontr tbe entire amount would 
be refused by the Ccvncil next ^esr. After seme discussion, tbe amend- 
ment vas accepted by the mover of tbe original motion and accepted 
by the Ccuncil, 33 voting for and none against. 

The Hcn'ble Mr. W. J. 'Beid moved : — 1. “Ibat a sum not exceed- 
irg Ra. 17,44,000 be granted fer tbe admiDialtation ot tbe bead 22 — 
General Administraticn," 2. “That a sum not exceeding Ra 6.05. cco 
be gxented to the Governor in Council to defray ibe charges which 
will ceme m tbe rourre of payment onrirg tbe year ending cn the 
3i6t March 1925, for the administraticn of the head— Superannuation 
Allowances and Penriens." 3. ' That a nett sum not exceediffg 

Ks. 41 ,coo be granted 10 the Gcveincr^B Council to defray tbe charges 
which will ceme m the ccuise cf during ibe y«pr endfsg on 
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the 3lfit March 19/5, for the admioiatration of the Aiaam Rifles." The 
motions were adopted . 

The Hon'ble Khan Bihadur Kutubuddin Ahmed moved that Rs. 7ii7iOOO 
be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the charges which will 
come in the course oi payment during the year ending on the 31st 
March 1925. for the administration oE the head — Administration of 
Justice." The motion was adopted. 

He next moved: — "That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,59.000 be 
granted for the administration of Jail Department. 

Babu Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhury moved : — ' i'hat the provision 
<01 Rs. 3,94730 under Jails be reduced by Re. i." On an assurance 
being given by the Hon'ble Mr. Kutubuddin that matters complained of 
by the Members supporting the motion for reduction with regard to 
the comforts of the prisoners wou'd be carefully gone into, Babu 
Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhury withdrew his motion. The original motion 
was then put and adopted. 

He next moved : — * That a sum not exceeding Rs. 19.03,000 be 
granted for the administration of the Police Department." 

Cuts in the Police Budget. 

M. Abdul Rahim Chaudhurj moved that Rs. 16,270 for a saloon for 
th: Superintendent of the Railway Police be omitted. The motion 
was put to a division and carried by 24 votes to 19. 

Maulvi Rashid All Laskar moved that Rs. 36.600 for the salary 
of Deputy Superintendents be omitted. The motion was carried. 

Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury moved : — 'That the provision 
of R^. 2, .*00 under Village Police be omitted.' The motion was accepted 
by Government and adopted. 

Babu Basanta Kumar Das moved ; — 'That the provision of Rs. 79,616 
under Criminal Investigation Department be omitted.' He amended his 
motion as follows : — ‘That the provision of Rs. 79,6x6 under Criminal 
Investigation Department be reduced by Rs. 73,661.’ The amended 
motion was put and negatived x8 voting for and 23 against it. 

Un 3rd APRIL the Hon'ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved : — ' That a 
sum not exceeding R< 14,34.000 be granted tor the administration ot 
the Forest Department." Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury moved : — 
'That the demand for Rs. 5,27,200 under 1 — Timber and other Produce 
removed from Forests by Government Agency be reduced by Rs. 4*00,00:).' 
The motion was lost. The original motion was then put and carried* 
The Hon'ble M*-. W. J. Reid then moved: — "That a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 35.000 be granted in connection with the Goalpara Forest Tram- 
way Scheme." The motion was adopted. 

The Hon'ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved that Rs. 45,000 be granted 
for the administration of the head — Stamps. The motion was adopted. 

Cut in Excise Demand 

The Hon'ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved: — ''That a sum not exceeding 
Rs, 1,84.000 be granted for the administration of the Excise Depirtment." 
Srijut Mahadeva Sarpia moved: — 'That the provision of Rs. 1,84,345 
under Excise be reduced by Us. 1,13.641. Srijut Sadananda Dowerah 
proposed an amendment suggesting ‘ a reduction of the provision by 
Rs. 65,000. The motion as amended by Srijut Sadananda Dowerah was 
.put to a division and carried, 23 voting for and 22 against it. The 
oiiginal demand as ted need was then put 'and adopted. 

The Hon'ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved :--'That a sum not exceeding 
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Ra. 3,000 be granted for the adminiftratioo of the head— MiscelUaeona 
Departments.' ‘Rs. 3-94,000 for the ad minis tration of the head — 
Stationery and Printing." The demands were granted. 

Mr. T. P. Chaiiha'B motion for reducing by Rs. 50,000 the grant 
of Rs. 2,03.000 for printing forms was withdrawn on the Govt. assur> 
iog that efforts will be made to observe economy. 

The Hon'ble Mr, W, J. Reid moved that Rs 33,00,000 be granted 
for the administration of the head 41: — Civil Works." 

Mauivi Abdul Hamid moved: — ‘*That the provision of Rs. 17,600 
for Assam Allowance of the Executive Engineers and Assistant Engineers 
be omitted." The motion was put to a division and carried by 25 to d. 

Two motions for reduction by Moul. Rashid AU and Babu Gopendra 
Lai respectively were withdrawn. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Saadulla moved : — 'That a sum not exceeding Rs. 
21,49,000 be granted for the administration of the Education Depart- 
ment.’ The motion was adopted. 

Grants en Block 

Under rule 2 :) (3) of the Assam Legislative Council Rules the 
Hon’ble the President put the next 15 demands for grants which were 
adopted by the Council. They are : — 

Rs. 2,51,000 for Railways. — Rs. 71,000 for Ports and Pilotage. — 
Rs, 70 000 for Navigation and Embankments. — Rs. 75,000 for European 
Education. — Rs. n.ooo for Scient'fic Departments — Rs. 55.000 for 
Expenditure incurred ia England. — Rs. 87,000 for Refunds. — Rs. 7.81,000 
for Medical Department. — Rs. 5.63,000 lor Public Health Department. — 
Rs. 3,02,000 for Miscellaneous (Transferre 1 .)— Rs. 5,88,000 for Civ. I 
works (Transferred.) — Rs. 79,000 for Registration Department, — Rs. 4,10,000 
for Agriculture Department. — Rs. 91.00J for Industries Department, — 
and Rs. 3,000 for Miscellaneous Departments (Transferred.) 

Non-Official Resolutions. 

On 4th APRIL Srijut SADANANDA DOWERAH moved for leave 
to introduce the Assam Temperance Bill 1924. The motion was put 
and carried. The Secretary then read the title of the Bill and the 
Bill thereupon was deemed to have been introduced in the Council. 

Enquiry into Repression of N-C-O. 

Snjut TARAPRASAD CHALIHA moved : — "This Council recom- 
mends to the Government oi Assam that a Committee be appointed 
containing a majority of elected Indian members of the Council to 
enquire and report on the actions taken by the Executive Authorities 
of Assam from November 1921 to the present time to put down the 
non-co-operation movement and its activities ostensibly directed towards 
temperance reform, settlsment of disputes by arbitration, and encourage- 
ment of spinning and weaving." 

After the Hon’ble Mr. W. J. Reid bad explained the attitude of 
the Government in respect of the resolution, Khan Bahadur Alauddin 
Ahmad Cbaudbury moved that the debate on the resolution be post- 
poned sine die. The motion was pot to a division and was carried, 25 
voting ioi and 20 against it. 

Srijut NlLMONl PHOOKAN moved the following resolution:— ' This 
Connell recommends to the Government of Assam that steps be taken 
to repair the old bonds on the North Bank of the Dehing river in the 
Dibrugarh sub-division .for reclamation of vast arable lands." 
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Mr. O. H. Deienne in reply said that he would accept the leio- 
luticn if amended as follows:— "This Council recommends to the Govem« 
meat of Assam that steps be taken to ascertain if it is possible to 
reclaim the vast arable lands on the North Bank of the Debing river 
in the Dibrugarh sub-division." The amended resolution was put and carried. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 

Srijut SADANANDA DOWERAH moved the following resolution:— 

"This Council recommends to the Government of Assam that 
a Committee of officials and nm-officitds be appointed to report to the 
Council on the scheme for the separation of judicial and executive 
functions which has been prepared, and to advise whether it should be 
adopted with or without modification with power to submit proposals 
for a new scheme if considered necessary." It was carried. 

Moulvi RASHID ALl Laskar moved the following resolution which 
was adopted : — "That this Council recommends to the Government of 
Assam that the Excise Inspectors thrown out of employment under ihe 
experimental measure be provided with suitable appointments as soon 
as possible." 

Lt. Col. W. D. SMILES moved the following resolution : — 

"This Council recommends to the Government that a representation be 
submitted to the Government of India urging that the export duty 
realised on tea exported from Assam be abohshed.' It was adopted. 

On 5TH APRIL Babu Basanta Kumar Das handed to the Presi- 
dent a wntten statement of his motion for the adjournment of the 
business of the Council for the purpose of discussing the question 
whether the House has a right to carry on a motion for adjournment 
'sine die* of a discussion on a particular resolution placed before the 
House and annexed thereto the consent of the Presideifl in writing to 
the motion. 

The motion automatically terminated at the end of two hours' debate. 
At 1-30 p. m. the Council was prorogued by His Excellency the Gover- 
nor in person. 

Restoration of Grants by the Governor 

His Excellency the Governor of Aeiem peseed Ihe followiog orders with regerd 
lo Ihe demends on ecconnl cf the Provincial Budget esiimetee for 1924-25 which 
were refused or reduced by Ihe Legielelive Councit, 

The items were as follpwB (1) Demands of Rs. 5.700 and Rs. 2,800 on 
account of salaries and travelling allowance of four Superintendents of grazing 
which were refused. The decision of the Council had been accepted and notice 
of discharge have been issued to these officers and to their menial staff.. 
As however they are entitled to three months' notice or pay in lieu of 
notice. His Excellency decided, in view of the hardship which would 
be caused by the delay involved In submitting a modified demand to the 
Council, to restore the amount required to cover these dues less the amounu 
saved by the discharge of the menial staff whose pay was voted by the 
Council. 

(2) A demand of Rs. 1,666 for the appointment of a lady assistant 
in the Court of Wards was refused. His Excellency accepted this. 

Settlement Operations Certified. 

0) A demand of Rs. 1,91,750 on account of Settlement Operations was 
reduced by Rs, 1.41,000. 

The mover of the reduction stated that it was not his desire to stop 
th.e^ttlexnefit Operations abruptly or to powpone the resettlement of the 
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Astam Valley Diatricta indefinitely, but that tbe immediate effect of the^ 
reduction would be that the work of resettlement would be produced at a 
slower pace or would be temporarily stopped to be resumed again if 
necessary when better times come and some prOt^reSs has been made in the 
directiaQ of codifying the Land Revenue ReguUtions. Ocher speakers ia 
support of tbe motion took the same view and it is cleir that the opiaiou 
of the Council as a whole was definitely against making tbe existing Settle- 
ments permanent. 

It is therefore only a postponement nf the resettlement operations that 
has been urged and His Excellency after full enquiries is satisfied that 
this course would be uneconomical and unsatisfactory. 

A Committee has been appointed to consider the amendment of the 
Land Revenue Regulations relating to the Settlement operations and their 
conclusions should be available for the consideration of tbe Government 
and of the Council long before the reassc^ssment proposals come up for 
consideration. His Excellency is of opinion that in the interests both of 
the province and of the raiyati the re-settlement of the districts of the 
Assam Valley as they fall due is an administrative necessity of high urgency 
and he has therefore certified that the expenditure provided f jr by this 
demand U essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject of 
land revenue. 

Demands for Excise 

(4) A demand of Ra. 1,14,313 on account of Excise was red uced by 
Rs. 03,000. Tne items affected by this reduction include the salaries of the 
superintendents of Excise, the pay of the establishment, the allowance of 
officers and establishment and excise charges falling under the head * Supplies 
and Services.* The original motion to reduce tbe demand by Rs. 1,31,000 
if accepted would have resulted in the total abolition of the preveQtive 
Biaff, but it is clear that this was not the intention of the Counc 1 . O 1 
the contrary most of the speakers urged upon the Government the necessity 
of pursuing with greater vigour their policy of restricting supplies ut 
exciseable articles. 

The subsequent amendment to reduce the demand by Rs. 65,000 only 
had the lesult of clouding the issue to some extent and some members 
appear to have supported it as a protest against the Excise policy of the 
Government while others expressed a desire for a transfer of the preventive 
and inspecting functions of the department to the police. An experimeoc 
on these lines has been introduced recently in twru districts bg^it has not 
been in operation long enough to enable the Government to decide whether 
its general extension could be effected without sacrificing tbe success which 
has already been obtained in reducing consumption. The matter will be 
further considered after further expenence has been gained, but in aoy 
case such a change would necessitate an addition to the police establishment 
lor which no provision has been made in the current year’s budget and a 
reduction of the excise staff without a correspouding addition to the police 
could only result in a set back to the policy which the Council 
desire to see pressed more vigorously. His Excelleucy has therefore 
certified that the expenditure provided for by tbe portion of the de- 
mand which was refused is essential to the discharge 01 his responsibility 
in the subject. 

Ministers' Salaries. 

(5) A demand of Rs. 84,000 on account of Ministers* salaries under 
the head 'general administration' was reduced by R-i. 48,000. Under 
Section 32 (i) of tbe G>verament oi inlia Actthe decision of the Couacil 
ill regard to this matter is final. 
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(6) A demand of Rs. 15,400 for the maintonance of the tteam launch 
* Keitrer was reduced by Rs. 10,000. In accordance with the decision 
of the Council steps are being taken to sell the launch and notice of 
•discharge has been Issued to the crew. 

(7) A demand of Rs. 93,160 on account of the establishment of 
Commissioners was reduced by Rs. 1,000. Commissioneis have been directed 
to give effect to it by economising in their expenditure. 

Salaries of Police Certified 

(8) A sum of Rs. 36,609 on account of the salaries of the Deputy 
Superintendents of Police was refused. The absence of provision for this 
expenditure would necessitate the discharge of eight officers or their 
transfer or revision to other posts. Government last year announced 
their intention to make no further permanent appointments to the 
Provincial Police Service pending the receipt of report of the Royal 
Commission on the Public Services in which the position and function of 
the provincial and All- India Services will be reviewed. It is expected 
that a decision on that question will be arrived at during the curient 
year and in the meantime it would be premature to make radical alterations 
in the organisation of the police dept. Hasty changes which might have 
to be reversed within a few months could only lead to inefficiency and 
unnecessary expense. His Excellency has accordingly certified that the 
expenditure provided for by this demand is essential to the discharge of 
his responsibility. 

(9) A demand of Rs, 2,200 on account of rewards to Chaukidar 
Pancbayats and contributions to the Disrict Chaukidari fund was refused. 
The decision of the Council baa been accepted. 

Saloon For Supdt. of Ry. Police. 

(eo) a demand of Rs. 16,270 for the purchase of a saloon for the 
Supdt. of Railway Police was refused. It was explained in the course of 
the debate that the head-quarters of the Superintendent of Railway Police 
have till recently been at Chittagong where he was able to obtain the use 
of a special carriage through &e courtesy of the authorities of the Assam 
Bengal Railway to which Railway his jurisdiction was confined. He has 
now in consequence of a general re-organisation of the Railway Police 
system throughout India, been given jurisdiction over all the railway 
systems within the provnce, including the £. B. Railway which was 
formerly under the Superintendent of Ralway Police in Bengal. The 
head'quiarters of the Superintendent have been removed to Gauhati where 
it is impossible, for the arrangements which held good at Chittagong to be 
made, and moreover the Government of India decided, in connection with 
the re-organisation of the Railway po'ice that a carriage lor the Super- 
intendent should be provided by Government, the Railway administra- 
tion providing haulage free. It is esaential for the proper discharge 
of hia duties that be shouM have a carriage in which be can 
live and do bis work and which can be detached at any wayside 
station which it may be necessary for him to visit. If be had no 
carriage of bis own it would be necessary to hire a special carriage on 
most occasions — an arrangement which would nltlmarely be much more ex- 
pensive than that now proposed. For these reasooB His Excellency has 
certified that the expenditure provided for by this demand is essential 
to the discharge of bis responsibi’ity for the subject. 

(11) A demand of Ra. 17,600 on account of Assam allowance for 
*be Asram Engineering Service and for those members of the Indian 
Service of Engineers whose salary is votab'e was refused. His Excellency 
has passed ^ no order in regard to this demand. 
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The Tariff Board 

In the March session of the Legislative Assembly the Govt, of 

ndia announced that legislation on the lines of the recommendations 
oiitained in the Tariff Board’s report will be introduced by them in 
he May session of the Assembly. The Tariff Board was appointed by 

he Resolution of the Government of India in the Department of 

Commerce No. 347 8^ dated the 10th July 1923, which reads as follows: — 

“On February the 16th, 1923, the following resolution was ailopted by the 

iCgielative A BBcmbly : — 

“ That tLis AsBcmbly recommends to the Qovernor-Gleneral in Council — 

la) that he accepts in principle the proposition that the fiscal policy of the 
jovevTiraent of India may legitimately be directed towards fostering the ilevolopment. 
if JnduBtricB in India ; 

(b) that in the application of the aborc principle of protection, regard must be 
IlsuI to the tinancial needs of the country and to the present ilepcndencc of the 
Uovernment of India on import, export and excise duties for a large part of its 
revenue ; 

(c) that the priucude should lie applied with discrimination, with due rcganl 
lo the well being of the community and to the safeguarils suggested in paragraph 
517 of the Report of tlio Indian FiBCal CommiBsiou ; 

{dj that in order that effect may be given to thcBC reeoinmendationB, a Tariff 
Hoard should be constituted for a period not exceeding one year in the first instance, 
that such Tariff Hoard should be purely an investigating and advisory body and 
Hhould consist of not more than three members, one of whom BhouUl be a Government 
official, but with power, Bubiect to the approval of the Government of India, to 
co-opt other rnembers for particular enquiries,” 

Accordingly a Board was constituted with Mr. G. Rainy, C.S.L, 
I.C.S., as president and Messrs V. G. Kale and P. P. Ginwalla, as 
members, and was instructed to examine first the question of the 

protection of Steel Industry in India. The Board assembled at Simla 
at the beginniijg of July and after preliminary work proceeded to 
Jamshedpur to take evidence on behalf of the Tata Iron and Steel 

Company. The Report of the Board was issued in April last. 

The Tariff Board’s proposals mark a decisive turning point in the 

economic history of India. The Board’s recommendations will, in effect, 
bring about an economic revolution which two generations of Indian 

economists had unceasingly advocated. The policy of free trade was blindly 
and indiscriminately forced upon India. All the x^rominent Indian econo- 
mists were protesting against this injustice done to India for half a 

century but all their effoite were in vain. Raiiado and Gokhalo, 

R. C. Datta and Dadabhbai Naoroji, with all their cogent arguments amply 

supported by facts and figures, could not produce any effect on an 
obdurate Government which clung to the disastrous policy of free trade. 
Free trade applied to an industrially developed country like England 
meant a wider market and an increase of commerce. But applied to 
a backward country like India it meant great exploitation and commercial 
dependence and helplessness. The Swadeshi and Boycott agitation of 190f> 
were intended primaiily to give that protection to indigenous industries which 
could not be given to them by law. The Fiscal Commission recommended 
protection with certain safegurds but did not make any concrete proposal 
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The Tariff Board has made up a vei-y stioiig case for protectiou to 
steel iifdustry and has shown with convincing facts and figures that the 
industry satisfies all the conditions laid down by the Fiscil Oommissio.'i. 

Til the first place the steel industry is essential for national defence. 
The Board has collected sufficient evidence from mining experts to show 
that both in respect of iron ore and coking coal the present supply 
could last for a century and more. Indian labour is not as efficient as that 
m other countries but with experience of some years there is reasonable 
hope that it will attain the desired degree of offioiency. The market ia 
India for steel is extensive and there is a great scope for its steady 
growth in the future. But the fluctuitions and uncertainties of the world 
market caused by the great war still continue and the inauguration of now 
and improved machinery involves some initial expense. Steel imported into 
India sells cheaper than the country in which it is manufactured. The 
Board has avoided the use of the obnoxious word ‘ dumping ” and does 
not propose protection to steel by way of *' anti-dumping.” In basing the 
case on stronger and sounder grounds the Board has avoided a good deal of 
expected criticism. The Board has also shown great discretion in keeping 
liefore it the sound principle that there can bo no pretection unless there 
is something to protect, it has, therefore, recommended no tariff duties 011 
those articles the manufacture of which has no natural advantages in India 
and which are in fact not manufactured in India at present. Much ado is 
made about the burden on the oonsuinor. Protootitin iiecessirily entails 
such a burden. But the Board has shown that the burden does not fall 
very heavily on a single industry. Jt is diffused over a large field. The 
Government, the 1 ail ways and the private firms share the burden eriually 
and in duo course they will bo amply compensated for their s icrifice. 

The report puts the issue clearly and unmistakably in the following 
words: — “ But it is woitli while to consider briefly what the conseguencoa 
would bo if protection wore withheld and the minufactiire of steel in 
India were to cease. A l.irge number of workmen would be thrown out 
of employment and the industrial training they have gained at J.imshodpur 
would be to a largo extent wasted. A very serious blow would also bo 
inflicted on the coal industry owing to the sudden diop in the demand 
for coal. These however are not the most serious results. The development 
of India’s natural resources for stool mauufaotiue would be postponed 
indefinitely, for we have no hope that, at the present level of prices, 
fresh capital would bo fortli-coming or that another firm would enter 
the business. Finally, and this is the gr.ivo.st consoquenco of all, the shock 
to public confidence in the future of Indian industries would bo oxtrome. 
It has long been recognised that the progress of industrial development 
in India will be slow until Indian capital is forthcoming in much more 
abundant measure than it has been in the past. The collapse of the 
greatest single industrial enterprise in the country would put back the 
clock for twenty years at least. We do not claim that those considorationn 
are decisive. But they are factors which must bo taken into account in 
arriving at a decision on a momentous issue.” 

The Board has proposed specific duties from Bs. 20 to Ks. 45 per ton 
on various steel and wrought iron manufactures. It his proposed to 
grant bounties on the manufacture of heavy rails and fishplates, at the 
rate of Rs. 82 per ton in the first year, Rs. 26 per ton in the seoonrl 
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year acd Ri?. 20 in the third year. The Board has thus utilised both 
the rival forms of protection with due discrimination. The question of 
‘ duty or bounty ' cainiot be solved by abstract reasoning. Both have their 
ad\antage8 and disadvantages. The Board has laid down the salutary prin- 
ciple that 'he least objectionable methed of pretection should be adopted 
after lorsidoiing each case on its meiits. In deciding between specific 
and (d vuhnm duties the Boat'd has in all cases favoured specific 
duties. In the present system of tarifT the ad vala'em method is 
generally adopted. But ad valortm method is useful only in case 
of le venue duties and not in the case of protective duties. For, prices 
fall, and when there is greater need of protection the ad valorem 
duties also fall. AVhen on the other hand prices rise and the need of 

protection becomes less, the od valorim duties rise. Specific duties have 
also their own defects. A specific duty always remains unchanged. The 
Board therefore propose to give power to the executive government to 

'^aiy the duty in case of emergency without previous legislative sanction. 
The marhet of steel is yet unceitain and sudden lises and falls in prices 
me expected for some years to come. The power which the Board 
proposes to gi\e to the executive is therefore extremely necessary. 

There is only one firm in India which manufactures stool and that is 
the Tatii’s fiim at Jamshedpur, The firm is carrying on production at a 
loss. Protection to steel is therefore protection to one sijiglo fiim. The 

fact that there is no other firm docs not weaken the case of the Tata 

C'ompaTjy. It only luiiiishes another strong argument for protection. 
The fact that with the abundance of raw material no other firm dares to 
cuter the business establishes the need for protection. Competition 
however is necessary in the interest of the consumer and the Board has 
hopes that in a few yeais two or three other films will be started. The 
Btheme of protection is limited to three years. After that time a fresh 
iiKiuiry will be necessary. Duiing that interval the Tata Company must show 
by Indiauisalion and economy that they are anxious to lessen the burden 
on the consumer. The evidence taken by the Board shows that the piocess 
of Indianisation is steadily carried on by the Company. The same process 
must continue. 

There was, as expected, a strong opposition to the modest poposals 
of the Boaid by the Luiopean and Anglo-Indian interests. An organised 
attempt was made to whittle down the poposals and in this the Bengal 
Chamber took the lecd, the fear entertained being that any develop- 
ment of Industiies in India on any large scale will prejudicially affect 
British irdustiies. Ihe strongest plea put forward was that any protection 
given to the industry will tax mainly agriculturists, for whom British 
interests always feel so very much ! The question of giving protection to 
other miner Indian Industries has since been engaging the attention of 
the Board and will be mentioned in the next issue of this QUARTERLY. 

The following is the summary of recommendations of ihe 
Board 



The Tariff Report 

On Protection for Indian Steel Industry 

The TARIFF BOARD was appointed by a Resolution of the (Jovem- 
Tiient of India, dated 10th July 1923, accepting a resolution passed in the 
Legislative Assembly on February 16th. 1923. The Board was thereupon 
appointed with an Otficial, namely Mr. G. Rainy C.s.l., c.i.e. as President, 
and two Indians, namely Prof. V. G. Kale, member, Council of State, and 
Mr. P. P. Ginwala, M. L. A, as members. 

The Board was directed first to examine the question of extending 
Protection to the manufacture of Steel in India. Accordingly the 
Boaid met first in Simla in July 1923 and after holding enquiries at 
Jamshedpur and Calcutta issued its report which was finally published on 
April 26th 1924. 

Protection has always been an important plank in the nationalist pro- 
gramme. A% early as the eighties of the last century Ranade, Dutt and Dada- 
Y hai pointed otit that without protection India’s nascent industiies had no 
chance of thrmiig in the teeth of fierce world competition. But the 
Government, notoriously indifferent to national interests, paid no heed. It is 
only recently that overwhelming public pressure forced Government to 
recognise the need for revising its tariff policy. 

The imperative necessity for giving protection to the steel iiidusti^ in 
India is unanimously recognised by the Tariff Board. The Board enquired 
into the case of eight steel products v hich applied for protection, namely, 
rolled steel, tin* plate, railway wagons, wire and wire nails, agricultural imple- 
ments, steel castings, railway locomotives and enamelled wire ; but the Board 
came to the conclusion that only five of these are in need of protection. 
The three in respect of which no recommendation is made are railway 
locomotives, steel castings and enamelled wire. 

Among the GENERAL PROPOSALS made by the Board, the most 
important are : — 

(a) that the Government should declare that effective protection of 
this basic industry (Steel) is the recognised policy — this should be embodied 
ill the preamble of the Tariff Bill ; and 

ih) that Government shoiild assume unfettered powers to vary the 
tariff duties to meet fluctuations in the world market. 

The recommendations provide both for tariff duties and bounties with the 
object of making the burden on the consumer as light as possible. Finally, 
the Board is of opinion that the recommendations should be limited to a 
period of three years at the end of which a fresh enquiry should be instituted. 

The report is issued in three parts. The first part was submitted in 
the beginning of March 1924. This dealt with the question of protection to 
rolled steel with which the Tata Company is concerned. The Board, apparently 
realising the delay involved by its enquiry and the grave danger to Steel 
Industry by any loss of time in giving prot^ion, submitted their first report 
thinking that the Government of India would show equal realisation of the 
urgent need of Protection and give effect to their proposal before the 
.Legislature dispersed from Delhi in March last. Indeed this was expected by 
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all DOii-officialB bat Sir Charles Innes took them all by surprise by aiinounoing 
a May session for the special purpose of discussing the Tariff (luestion. 
Suspicion has been oast on the Government for this undue delay that an 
opportunity was being afforded to British manufacturers to dump th^ Iiidiin 
market in the meanwhiloi and the antecedents of the Government in 


regard to Indian Industries lend colour to this view. The report 
itself bears traces of benevolent bureaucratic hand in the sense that 


even fully proved formulas are put forward in a subdued tone and 
attempt to be outspoken is hedged round with qualifying words. A 
National Board appointed by a National Gjvt. would have naturally reported 
far more strongly. In one place the Board attempts to deprecate the use of 
the word ‘dumping" in defining the actions of foreign manufacturers and denied 
the fact that some British firms sent mater.al to India at prices eveu below 
their cost of production deliberately designing to kill the Indian 
Industry. In an equally cautious manner has the Board refuted all 
charges levelled by representatives of British vested interests against 
Tata’s management. For instance, it was alleged that Tatas had wrongly 
started the expansion scheme during the war involving heavy cost 
in the purchase of machineiy. The Board replies that but for the 
operation of one part of this plant which costs forty lakhs and within 
one year brought in a profit of more than double its costs, the Tata 
works would have closed long ago, and fuither, that it is the prospect 
of early operation of this new plant which offers prospect of more 

economical out-turn which has made the Board pin the hope that after the 
next three years the price of Indian steel product may not need any 

protection at all. Ihe Board also remarks that money raised for new 
works would not have been raised at smaller rate of interest than by the Tatas. 
The Tatas do not however escape legitimate criticism. They are told that 
they must greatly economise in fuel which would be of vital necessity 
if they are to hold their own with competibors in future. The 

number of labourers is also considered excessive in the past, but the 
Board realises that dismissal might have precipitated a stiiko resulting 
iu greater loss to the Company. These extra hands ai'e to be absorbed 
in new works. At present American and British skilled labourers are 
impoitod at veiy heavy cost and the Board hopes that as Indians gain 
skill and experience, economy would also be effected in this direction. 


OBJECTION TO PROTECTION.— The enemies of protection hud 
further pointed out that the agriculturists would suffer heaviest and agri- 
cultural implements would cost more than at present and reduction in 
imports would affect exports of agricultural produce. The Board shows that 
following their recommendations, rise in cost of agricultural implements would 
be negligible and that industrial development being the recognised policy 
of Government every success in obtaining such development would 
mean fall in importe. For the present at any rate the Board 
estimates that the total rise to the oonsumer as a result of its 


recommendations would be one hundred sixty lakhs which would 
be shared equally by (1) the general consumer, (9) Industries like Jute Mills, 
and (3) by Railways, Government and Public Bodies, and this saciifioe 
India would gladly make to save her basic industry, especially when advan'- 
toges in the^ end would more than oounterbalanoe the loss. 

The EFFECT ON REVENUE would be an addition of twelve bkh4 
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this y6ar> and a loss of two and half lakba next year, and loss of only 
eight thousand rupees in the thii'd year. Thus, as a result of proteotio]i» 
Gbvernmeiit would not have to face any serious fluctuation in its revenue 
position and this is a favourable point for protection, because in the 
present state of finances Gk>verninent can ill afford to lose revenue. So 
far as protection is concerned, it varies from fifteen per cent to thiity per 
cent The Board is in favour of specific duties in preference to Sid valorem! 
rates and proposes such duties in the majority of its recommendations. 

Mr. Peterson on behalf of the Tatas had pointed out that Rolled Steel 
was coming into India at Rs. 1 50 a ton and that by the imposition of 33 
per cent duty the Tatas would be able to sell at a reasonable profit. 
The Board does not agree with this, and after dwelling at length on 
various factors concludes that Rs. 180 a ton on an average should meet 
the cost and ensure reasonable profit to Tatas. If this is so the Tatas 
should willingly take the figure because the lower their cost of production, the 
lesser the sacrifice that the consumer would be called upon to make. But 
if the Tatas prove their inability to sell their products at this figure 
with reasonable return on capital, then the very sound principle enu nciated 
by the Boanl should go. 

BOUNTIES. — As protective duty on Fish-plates and Rails would have 
raised the cost of Railways and perhaps also increased R lilway rates and 
fares which arc already too excessive, the Board has proposed a grant of 
bounty to manufacture these articles to counterbalance the lower cost, 
of foreign imports. Bounty is also. proposed for the Wagon Industry while 
twenty-five per cent protection duty is proposed to safeguard the Rngiuecring 
iiidusti’y because the existence of the Tatis’ Rolled Steel and Engineering 
and Wagon Industries is interdependent. Tin-plates, Wire and Wire-nails 
and Agricultural Implements also get protection while Locomotive Steel 
Castings a nd Enamelled Wares are not considered separate. In short, if 
Government accepts the fundamental principle of effective protectioji and 
undertakes to give effect to it under all conditions, the Tariff Board 
would have carried out a fiscal revolution in the history of India under 
British Rule. 

NEED FOR PROTECTION.— After observing that it cannot conceive 
of a stronger case for protection than the Steel Industry, the Board says that 
‘whatever reasons may exist for withholding Protection altogether 
there are none for any scheme which at once raises prices to the 
consumer and at the same time fails to preserve the industry.' 
Inadequate protection is the most wasteful course imaginable. The Board 
therefore wants the Government to declare that effective protection of 
this basic industry is the lecognised policy of Goveniment and that 
this should be embodied in the preamble of the Tariff Bill to ensure 
continiiity of policy which is essential and will encourage more enterprise 4 
like Tatas, so that within the next twenty years two to three more firms 
of the magnitude of Tatas could be established in India to meet the 

entire demand of the Indian market in respect of Steel products. Due 

to uncertainty of prices in the future the Board recommends proposals for 
the next th'ree yeai-s only, but insists on a declaration pledging a continuity 
of policy. But what is of the greatest impoitanoe is that the Board urges* 
the Government of India to assume unfettered powers to vary protec- 
tive duties to meet any emergency such as a drop in prices due to 
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exchange opeiatione and other causes which might impair or nullify the 
protection given to our products. To await the sanction of the Legislature 
before variations are carried out might mean ruin to the industry by 
the time the Legislature meets. Thus if Government adopts the recom- 
Tneudations that protection must be effective and that the executive 
should so vaiy rates as to keep the Tariff Wall intact against fluctua- 
tions, the various detailed proposals of the Tariff Board about protection 
become matter of mere detail which need not be binding in all circum- 
stances. The Board has attempted on data supplied to it to work out such 
figure for Protection as appeared to it least burdensome to the 
consumer which would at the same time ensure, according to their 
calculation, reasonable profit to the manufacturer. 


Ganger of Dumping 

DUMPING. — In a matter of such grave impoi-tance and in view of serious 
warnings given by the Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay, the report of 
the Boaid was published without the announcement of Govt, that they would 
publish along with the Tariff Board’s report its Tariff Bill and assume 
power at once to collect the additional duty in anticipation o£ the Legi.s- 
lature’s sanction and to adjust those collections according to the final 
proposals adopted. It Avaa not neoessaiy for the mere introduction of the 
Tariff Bill that the Legislature should be sitting, because according to 
the rules the publication of a Bill in the Gazette of India amounts to 
its foimal irttroduction. As the Bombay merchants intimated already, 
foreign mai ufactuieis were dumping the Iidian market with cheaper 
products aiid the foimal iiitioduction of the Tariff Bill would have 
lut short the mischief. Knowing full well that Government would in the 
main follow the Tariff Boar d’s proposals, foreign manufacturers began, months 
before the .Assembly met on the 27th May, to further dump the market 
ai d undersell Tatas for months to come. Reluctance to give prompt 
effect to recommendations of the Board on the part of Government 
js perhaps explained by the fact that the Fiscal Commission laid stress on 
ample time to be given to parties concerned and the public at large to examine 
the Tariff Board’s proposals before final effect is given to them, and the 
manner in which Sir Charles Innes was heckled in the Assembly last session by 
Sir Campbell Rhodes and Mr. Pilcher evidently made the Commerce Member 
nervous lest European interests should become furious at giving even 
piopoitional effect to the proposals. So far as the principle laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission is concerned that the public should have 
ample time to consider the Board’s proposal, the introduction of the 
Tariff Bill would not have stood in the way of attainment of this 
object as, in the case of the Finance Bill, Government merely takes power 
to collect . revenue in anticipation of Legislative sanction in order to 
prevent speculation and loss to Government, and if the Legislature did 
not sanction a particular proposal the duty oolleoted is always remitted. 
In this instance also if such course had been followed the dumping of 
British Goods in the Indian market would have been prevented. 


The follo^ving important extracts ate taken from the Report 
to summarise the Board's main recommendations. 
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Summary & Extracts 

TLe report of the Imliaii Tariff Boartl regarding the gi'ant of Protection to the 
HtecI Indufitiy is published in three scctioiie. The first dials with the aleel induatry, 
the second with the engineering industry, ami the third, besides comparing the 
costs of steel manufactuie in India with those in other countries, includes also tlie 
Locomotive building industry, steel castings, and enamelled ware. 

The principal coiic'usion. in regard to the steel industiy is that "The Indian 
niurlcet for steel is already large and is likely to grow. In respect of labour India 
ib at present at a disadvantage which will be rt moved us the workers accj[Uire skill 
and experience. 

" At the prcbent level of uor’d prices steel manufacture* in India Is carried on 
at a loss. Unlevs protection is given ihei'c is no hope that it will deve’op for 
many years to come, and there is serious danger that itr may cease altogether." 

Differences in Prices. 

The Ee{K>i-t dec'ares that *H:he average price which gives the Indian manufacturer 
a fair return on hib capita' has been found to be Ks. 160 a ton." 

“The nee<l for protection" says the Report, is mcasnied by the difference between 
twi> prices : — 

(a) the price at which steel is likely tu be imported Into India from abroad, 

and 

(b) the price at which the Indian manufacturer can sell at a reasonable profit. 

“The prices at which steel is likely to enter India without duty have been 

loumi to be as follows 

Per ton. 


Rs. 

Baie ... ... ... ... 140 

Htructuial shapes, i.e., angles, beams, channe's etc. ... 145 

Rai s 80 lbs. and over ... ... ... 140 

Plates, ordinary ... ... ... 150 

Sheets, back ... ... ... 200 

t^heets, galvanised ... ... ... 800 


**£xcept in the case of sheets, the pioposals made for the imposition of duties, 
or the grant of bounties, approximately bruige the difference between the two prices. 
If. owing to a fall in the price of importetl stee', the duties no longer give aile- 
quate piotect.on, additional or off .setting duties slould be impost, and the 
Governmenr of India should take powers by legislation to impose such duties. 

Limited Period. 

“The operation of the pioposa's made is limited to a period of three years, 
both because of tlic UDcercainly as to the future course of world prices, and the 
probability of a decided drop in the cost of proiluction. A fresh enquiry will pro- 
baby be necossaiy in 1926-27, 

“ The proijosals made hove been so framed as to interfere as little as possible 
with those kinds of steel which arc not proiluced in India at present and are not 
likely to be pioduoed for some lime to come. 

Specific Duties. 

‘^[f. is proposed that the following specif c duties should be imposed : — 

Per ton. 

BiW 


Steel:— 

Structural shapes, i.e., beams, angles, channels, etc. ... 30 

Ship, tank and bridge plates ... ... ... 80 

Common merchant bars and rods ... ... 40 

Light rails (under 80 lbs.) ... m 40 

Black sheets, whether plain or corrugated ... 80 

(Mlvanised sheets, whether plain or oorrugated ... 45 

Wrought Iron- 

Angles, channels ... ... ... 20 

Common bars ... ... ... 86 
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"Tbe necseeaity for imposing tariff duties on certain kinds ot wrought iron arises 
from the fact tliat the commoner qualities can be used for many purposes for 
which steel is used, and would displace steel if there were an appreciable difference 
in the psities. 

*‘lron and steel sections of superior qualities remain subject to the present tariff 
and will not be affected by the new duti< s proposed, 

*4t is propoeeJ to grant bounties on the manufacture (ff medium and iieavy 
Tdiis and lishpiates according to the following scale 

i’ei‘ ton. 

Us. 

1U24.26 ... ... ... ... H'J 

J!f25'26 ... ... ... ... 2ti 

192G-27 ... ... ... ... 

“ The present ad valorem duty wou'd be converted into a specific duty of 
Us. H a ton. 

“The grant of protection to the manuiacture of steel must necessarily iucrcase 
the costs ot many biauches of the eugmeci'ing industry at a rime when it is ho^iU 
lUK its own with diliicalty in the face of intense competition from abroad. The 
adoption of the proposals made will necessitate and Increase in the duty on £abi‘i> 
•cated steel to at least 20 per cent, and possib'y to 25 per cent, m some cases, 

“ The sacrifice which the country is asked to make in onlcr to preserve the 
steel industry is temporaiy and the advantages to be gained are more than com- 
meiifauiate. The burden on chc consumer is Jike.y to be widely diffused and is not 
likely to press with undue severity on any one industry, or any one suction of 
the community.” 

Indian Irospects — Commission's Conditions Satisfied. 

In genei-al, the Ueport says : “The Steel Industry satisfies the three conditions 
which the Fiscal Commission considered should be statisficd in ordinary cases by ah 
industries before a c.aim to protection is entertained. It is also an essential industry 
i or purposes of self-defence aiu.1 of great importance on national grounds. It might, 
ihereforc, c aim protection even if the ordinary conditions were not fully satisfied, 

Natuial Advantages 

“India possesses a great natural ailvautage for the manufacture of steel owing to 
the richness and abundance of the non ore deposits and the comparatively short distance 
which separates them from the coa fie ds. 

“The quantities of coking coal available are sufficient for the requirements of the 
industry for a centui'y or more unless its growth is unexpectedly rapid, and supp.les of 
Jimestono and do.omite are ample. These matei'ials arc not equa: in quality to those 
available in some other countries, but they arc good enough for their purpose and are not 
more expensive than e. sc where. 

“India a leady produces pig iron more cheaply than other countries and the podsibi- 
lity of producing steel of thoroughly sound quality has been proved. It has not hitherto 
been found possible, however, to combine a high output with satisfactoiy quality. As 
soon as this has been done, the future of the IiuUau stcei Industry is assured. 

Tata Company’s Claim 

The principal claim for protection came from the Tata Iron and Steel Company on 
behalf of the Steel Industry. They proposeil an all-round duty of 53 per cent ad valorem 
to be imposed on imports of all kinds of steel locally manufactured by the Company at 
Jamshedpur, 

The Report says : “When we endeavoured to ascertain on what basis this figure bad 
been arrived at, no very lucid explanation was forthcoming. Mr, Peterson, giving ora: 
evidence on bshalf of the Company, stated that genemlly tne Company were of oplniuu 
that rolled steel was likely to enter India at a price, without duty, of about Us. 150 per 
ton, and that the Company coaUl sell steel at a reasonable profit ‘ at or under Ks. 20U a 
ton." A claim so vaguely couctived c. early required the closest scrutiny before, any con- 
clusion be formed . as to its merits. This involved a minute examination of the 
cost of production of rolled steel at Jamshedpur and a review of the fluctuation 
In the pnee of imported stceL The resu-ts of our investigations will be set forth 
at length, b^t in the first instance it is necessary to consider the claim of the 
steel industry to protection from a more general point of view,” 
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, ** In paragraph 97 of theii report, tho Fiscal CommisBion laid do^n three con - 

ditions which in their opinioii shocld be satiBHed in ordinary caaes bjfore a csLin 
to protection is entertained. These conditions have hsen approved by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Legislative Araembly. They are as follows : — 

(1) The industry must be one pussessing natural advantages, such as an 
abundant supp'y of raw material, cheap power,- a sufficient supp'y of labour, or a 
large home market. Such advantages will be of different relative importance in 
different industries, but they should all be weighed and their relative importance 
assessed. The successful industries of the world possess certain comparative advan- 
tages to which they owe their bucgjss. No industry which does not possess some 
comparative advantages will be ab.e to compete with tnem on e()uaL terms, and 
therefore the natural ailvantages possessed by an Indian industry shou'd b‘i analysed 
carefu'ly, in oi-der to ensure as for as possible that no industry is protccteil which 
■will become a pei-manent burden on the -community. 

f2) The industiy must be one which without the hc’p of protection either is 
not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapid y as is desirable 
m the interests of the country. This is an obvious corollary from the princip es 
which have led us to recommend protection. The main object of protection is 
either to develop industries which otherwise wou'd not be deve oped then with 
greater rapidity, 

(3) The induBtiy must bo ouc which will eventually be able to face world 
competition without protection, la forming an estimate of the probabilities of this 
condition being fulfilled the natural advantages referred to In condition (1| will of 
couisc be considered carefully. The importance of this condition is obvious. The 
protection we contemplate is a temporary protection to be given to industries which 
will eventually be able to stand alone.” 

India’s Mineral Uesources. 

Continuing, the Ueport says: “Our ciniuines have salisticd us that liulia pos- 

BcBses great natural advantages for the prcKluction of steel and iron and that the 

first ccndilioii laiil down by the Fiscal Commission is therefore fulfil leil, Of ihc 
fow materia s required the three most important arc iron ore, coking coa! and 
Jimestonc (or dolomite) for fiuxing purposes. Large deposits of iron ore exist iu 
many parts of India, particularly in the (^ntra. l’rovinc.‘h, but at present by far 
the most important are those which lie in the so-calied ‘iron belt’ extending over 

the (listrict of tiiugbhum and the adjuimug Feudatory States of Oj-Jssu, TJie b<:Jt 

contains enormous quantities of extremely rich iron ore m which the proportion of 
metallic iron frequently rises above 60 per cent. This ore can be mined cheap y 
and landed at the Iron and tStcel works at a cost of between Us, 3 and Us. 4 
per ton. The Director of QvOogical Burvey has supplieil us with ex'i-ncts from a 
lepoit by Dr. Fox, an officer of the Department, on the mmcral rcsourcis of - India 
for a domestic steel industry, iu which the iron ore deposits of the country are 
described. Dr. Fox mentions two estimates of the quantity of high quality iron 
ore available in the so-ca’!ed 'iron be.t, ’ both of them iu the neighbourhood of 
3,000 million tons. Other authorities have taken low figures and, until further ex- 
plui-atlon Las been made no exact estimate is possib e, but there is general agi'ce- 
meiit that the quantity is very large. In other parts of the world eciually lich 
ore IS to be found, but it cannot be laodeil at the iron works at anything like 
the same price. Conversely, equally cheap ore exists in some countries but of 
nothing the same quality. The advantage India poBsesBeB m the shape of iron o.e 
lu therefore very great.” 

Buffleient Coking Coal. 

“The general conclusions which the evidenoe suggests might perhaps be stated 
as follows I'- 
ll) There are sufficient supplies of coking coal avai'ab'c to meet the needs of 
a steel industry o«pab-e of providing for India’s own requirements aud a certain 
surplus for expoft^'foi' over a centorF. 

(2) The queaiion whether coking coal exists in sjifflciont quantities to justify 
the establishment of large export trade in steel cannot be settled until further 
surveys and explorations have bwn made, 

(H) The informaiion at present available BUggests the desirability of conserving 
India's resoaroes of metallurgical coking coa*. ft would c early be uofortunate if 
large quantities of veiy rich ore could not utilized in the country for want of 
a suitable fue'. 
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*‘Tbe lait point is c:eaT;y Important. It is conceivable that new dlBCOveiica 
may render it poseible to utilise in the manufacture of iron coal Which ie at 
present c assed as nun-coking, it la possible also that fresh discover!^ of cOAl may 
be ma<le in ngioiis where non ore is also pment.’' 

Further, the Beport statea that “the preaent pre-eminence of fche Blngbhum 
and Orissa iron belt is due not only to the richness and abundance of the ore 
deposits but a’ so to the fact that they are aituated at a distance of about 20U 
miles more or less from the coal-ilelds. 

Fluxing Materials. 

“ In respect of fluxing materials India does not possess the same auperioiity as 
in ore, but economically is at no disadvantage. Limestone of the best quality is 
to be louiul in India, but at such distances fiom the iron ore and coal as to 
pjec'ude its use for metallurgical purposes. There are, however, ample supplies of 
limestom* and dolomite within a reasonable distance of the other raw materia's. 

“ Most of the other materials required by the industry exist in India, and the few ex- 
Ci'ptions arc only required in small quantities. We need only mention 

(a) mangenese, of which ample supplies exist in the Central Provinces, anil 

(b) refractory materials." 

Market for Steel in India, 

I'he Report says : “ The market for steel in India is of course not comparab'e 

to that which exists in European countries or in America, but large quantities of steel 
are imported annua' ly. Up to the outbreak of the war the market was steadily growing, 
an<l in due course the upward movement will no doubt be resumed. The total consump- 
tion of iron and steel in India may be put in the neighbourhood of a million and a 
ha'f tons, and of feteel ou'y at about a million tons. These figures, however, 
ino'ude a coiisideiablc amount of machmeiy, hardware, motor cais, etc., which are 
not likely to be produced in India for many years to come, Nevcitheless, the market 
is already large, and, wMth the expansion of demand which may be expected m the 
next ten or fifteen yeais, pi ovidetl Ibcie is an adequate extension of iranspoit facilities, 
there would room tor two or three steil works each with au output comparab c to 
that of the works at Jamshedpur. 

Producing at a Loss. 

“ The Kcond condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission Js in some respects 

the most impoitant of al) At the present level of prices and with the present cost 

of produot'on, tlie manufacture of steel at Jamshedpur is unprofitable anef involves a 
heavy loss. There is every hope that, in the course of three or four years, production 
costs will be substantially reduced, owing to the adoption of a new process of manu- 
facture and the provision of an up-to-date and efficient plant. But there must be an 
extreme'y difficult transition period during which assistance is specially necessary. It 
is not a question of inability to pay ilividends on an excessive capital, but of inability to 
manufacture and sell sleeJ except at. an actual loss. If the efforts of the finn which 
has been the pioneer of steel manufacture in India were to end in disastrous failure, 
It would be idle to hope that fresh capital would be forthcoming, and aM prospect of 
further development for the next ten or fifteen years would be at an end." 

Futuie Competition. 

“ The third question we have to answei-," continues the Bepoit, “ is whether tlie 
steel industry is one which will eventually be able to face world competition without 
piot^ction. We have no hesitation in answering it in the affirmative. As we have 
pointed out, India con already produce pig iron more che^ly than other countries. The 
process of steel manufacture is admittedly much more difficult, and years must e'apse 
hefoi-e Indian labour acquires the necessary skill and experience. But India's natural 
advantages are so great that we believe it will not be long before the initial difficulties 
are overcome, and steel is produced at a cost low enough to enable it to face outside 
competition in India without protection." 

National Defence, 

The Bepoit supports the statement that for purposes of national defence protection 
of the steel and iron industiy is Important. “On the basis of these statements the 
case for protecting steel appears to us to be overwhelmingly strong. The extreme 
importance on Nnatfonal grounds of the existence of steel manufacture in India was 
demonsti-ated over and over again dunng the war, and it is unnecessary to reoapitulate 
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f«ct8 which aie common knowledge. If, in accordance with the prlnciplee laid down 
by the FiM»l CommiESion, the protection of steel is not he d to be justitied^ we are at a 
loss to imagine what industry could possib'y comply with them. It is impossible to 
ooDceive a stronger case.'* 

General Principles— Why Protection Schemes are NeccBsary, 

The general principles underlying the scheme of protection are given by the Keport 
as follows : — 

“ (1) The answer to the qucst.on whether protection is necessary depends in the 
main on the <lifference between two prices : — 

(a) the price at which steel is likely to be imported into India from 

abroad , and 

(b) the price at which the Indian manufacturer can sell at a reasonable 

profit. 

“(2) If prottotion is found to lie necessary, and the advantages to be derived from 
it are held to outweigh any objections which may exist, then the measures 
taken must be adequate to stcurc their purpose, 

“(3) The scheme of prottction shoii'rl be so adjusted as to interfere as little as 
possible with thotc kinds of steel which are not manufactured in India 
at present and arc i.ot like y to be manufactui-cil in the near future,” 

In answer lo this, the Beport says: “It Is indeed obvious tliat the need for pro- 
tection exists, in so far as tl.c Imiian iiiauufacturer selling his steel in competition with 
impoi-ted steel fai’s to realise a fa r profit or incurs an actual ’oss.” 

In referring lo the dcsiiability of adequate |>rotcctive mcasuies, the Report 
advocates a continuity of jolicj. “From the date when a new firm decided to 
establish steel woiks, five yeais would probab'y clapst* beforo steel was actnaily 
manufactured, and another five ycais before the success or failure of the venture 
ctiu’d fairly be estimatetl.” 

Danger of Cheap Imported Steel ' 

The Report says : “The danger of foroign steel entering India at abnormally low 
prices is, we believe, a real .one. Since 11121 the cheapest impoited steel lias come 
fiom Belgium, though in Iii2l2 at any rate, part of it may have originated in 
Germany. During the last few months there has been a rapid mcirase m the 
French production, and it is quite |ossib'c that France may become a moie formid- 
able compc-titor in the workPs steel markers than she has hitherro been. The 
resnlts of the resumption of steel pioiluction in Germany on a laige scale, if and 
when a settlement of the repuatious problem is attained, might of course be serious, 
and the menace of the release of the Ruhr stocks has not yet been finally dispelled. 
Under these conditions wide and sudden fiuctuations in the price of steel are not 
improbable, 

“We have considered the legislation adt pted in other countries to guar < I against 
similar dangers, but w’e have not found it possible lo frame our proposals on the model 
of any of them. In such measuHs the executive Guvt, is usually empowered to take 
action when the fall in prices is due to tome particu'ar cause, e.g,, the depreciation of 
the exchange, the grant U bounties, or the low cost of pioduction in the country of 
origin, fiut, if the end in view .s tosecuje to the rlomest c manufacinrer a leatonable 
price, the causes which have er.abletl the foreign manufacturer to send bis steel 
into India at 'ower prices are 1 rally irrelevant. If tconomic conditions in the 
world generally were more stable, it might be possible to dispense with additional 
safeguards or to limit them to particu'ar dangers. But, things being as they are, 
we believe that special powers are ne(x^ssaTy, and that they shou'd be complete 
and not hedged about with lestrictlons.” 

Customs fEnquiries 

The Report lays down that the only point to be determined by enquiry wou'd 
be the price at which steel was actually entering India. Arrangements would bo 
iieceesary at the Customs Houses in the principal ports to record &om the invoices 
the actual prices at which protected goods were bdng import. 

“The legislation proposed,” says the Report, “w often described as anti-dump- 
ing, but we have deliberately refrained from making use of that word,” 

Diacrlminating Proteotlon 

Ms Ih^d pown^' the Report says, “the policy laid down for otu* gnidance 
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is that of discriminating protection which restricts the burden on the consumer to 
the minimnm neoesaary to attain its obji^t. It follows that those kinds of steel 
which aie not produced in India at present, or are not likely to be produced in 
the near future, should, as far as possib'e, be left untouched. We mention the 
point here because we desire to make it p.ain that this consideration has been 
|).e8ent to our minds tbronghout our enquiiy. To put it veiy briefly, there is no 
need for prorection nnlcss there is something to protect,'* 

After making a detailed eKaminatiou of the prices of imported steel past, 
present and futnje, and the cost of producing steel at Jamiibedpur in 19Jl and 
1922 (when the average price realised by the Tata lion and Steel Company for a 
finished steel was Rs. 159 a ton — which just sufficed to cover the overhead charges 
and left no profit whatever), and after stating that there was a big fall in 
1922'23, the Report says : <4t is evident that at the present level of prices and 
with the present Customs Doties the manufacture of steel in ludia can on'y be 
carried on at a loss," 

Lowest Helling Price 

The Report then goes on to consider the future cost of pi-oduction and finds 
that a selling price lower than Rs. 160 a ton wou'<l be ina<lequate as the basis 
of protcctiotw That sum therefore is adop'ied as the basis of the Boaid's proposals. 

Bounties Alone Impracticable 

The Fiscal Commission had pointed out that the best meaus of assisting a 
basic inilustiy may often bi found by m'lans of a bounty rather than by a pio- 
tcctive duty. The Report states ; fear that for financial reasons any schem* 
which proposed to accord p.-or-ection to stiel so e y by thia mians mu^t be dismis- 
sed as impracticable at present,.... During the next year the production of steel 

at Jamshed^mr will inci'ease from 126,000 to 420,000 tous, and this must entail a 
very serjous reduction in the revenue at present derived from customs duties on 
steel. Any scheme of ba anclng duties against bounties is in danger of breaking 
4lown because the extra revenue from which the bounties are to b:: paid is a 
vanishing quantity which Ultimately disappears altogether," 

It is to be notwl that the TariiS Board docs not make its rcGommendations to 

remain in force over a long period, for it holds the ba ief that in 6 or 4 years'* 

time it will be possible to reduce the cost of steel production in India to a level 
at which the manufacturer will be ab.e to sell steel at a prior much below Rs. 
J80 a ton, and still make a reasonable profit. 

Hpecified duties— Board's Recommendations in IXitail 

The Boaid makes spMJifio recommendations reganling the protection of the steel 
iiblUBtiy. These are as follows : — 

RAW STEEL 

Siructurtd jAo/w;— 

Present Duty Rs. 16 per ton or 10 per eenl. 

Recommended Duty Rs. 80 per ton or 20 per cent. 

Pfatss 

Recommended Dnty Rs. 80. 

Bars and Rods:-^ 

Present Dnty Ba. 16 ton. 

Recommended Dnty Rs. 40 a ton or .30 per oeut,. 
iht§ts ittaigdvoHisad) 

Recommended Duty Rs. 30 a ton or 16 per cent. 

Shoots (galvamsod.) 

Recommended Duty Rs. 46 a ton or 16 per cent. 

Ftopcaeli^^b^ti^ qn tbe following sliding scale 
1924-95 Rs. jj a ton. 

1926.86 . Bs. 26 a tpn. 

1216^7 . Ba . 20, j a ^>n. . , 

Wrought^ fron:^ 

Pn^KMed speoiflo duty of Ba. 28 a ton on cemmon iion Iat and md (uut 
coated with oU^ metalAb • . . 
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The duty on tbe other qualities will reihain as at present. 

As the Geverfunent of India liad already anUDuncerl that the Law will bo 
attended so aa to neoewiltatc the actual payment of Customs Duty on imported 
stores (with A few speciiied exceptions) by the Gtovemment Departments oonoomed, 
the Beport states that it is unneoessary to subrn't any recomraeudation on this point. 

Chief ob]eGtioUB— Agi-icultural Interests Not Deeply Aflecteil 

In dealing with the principal objections to proteccioo for steel the Tariif 
Tloanl states that an increase in tlic duty on steel bars will undoubtedly teml to 
raise the cost of such steel as the agriculturist orrlinaviLy uses, but tliat 
quantity is very small. The effect thereferc would be negligible. 

Kefciring to the obieotion that proteotion lor steel is contrary to the interests 
of agriculture because it will involve a considerable reduction of impoits into India 
and consequently of exports from India, and that the foreign market, for India’s 
agricultural products would therefore be rcstrictcfl, the lleport snys that it is “ a 
general argument against any measnic designetl to secure the development ot in- 
dustries in India on u large scale and has no special application to st.ee’." Mr. 
I’ilcher in his oral evidence suggested that the reduction of Indian imports, and 
consequently of exports, was oi>eii to objection - (a) because it wa-« produced by 
artitlcial mcantf and not the result of natural and healthy development, and (b) 
because it meant the sudden disp’acement of a large body of imports. The answer 
is that the rteel manufacturer has no choice. Since large units are essentia* to 
cheap production, a policy of slow and imperceptib'c growth is out of his powei. 
The industry must develop by sudden jumps or not at all." 

Effect on other Industriesi 

The real difficulty was the effect of protection for steel upon other industries. 
The Beport says : “ We have to consldci- the sacrifices which that policy may 
entail on the community and not the burden which a different po'icy won cl bring 
with it. We are not (sailed upon, thcreiore, to diecuss the remoter oonbequences 
which protection for steel may bring in its train. The case might be different if 
it seemed probable that the cost of steel pioduction weie like'y to remain at its 
piesent level for a long period of years, for existing industries would then havo 
to develop and new industries oome into existence on the basis of high steejl 
oosts. But we have found good grounds for believing that pioduction costs will 
fall substantially in the next three or four ycai-s, and in that case the burden 
will be lightened at no very distant date. If our expectations are justified, tVie 
industries which use steel as their raw nmterial will be gradually built up on the 
basis of steadily diminishing steel cost's. This is Important because it is the primary 
cost of raw steel which ultimately detennincb the level of" costs in all the de[Kni< lent 
industries." 

The Beport here dea’s in detail witb the effect upon Railway costs ami the 
manufactUTC of machinery in general, as also jute machinery and tea garden 
machinery. 

The Tariff Board admits that railway costs would be increased by one half ot 
the railway figures in the case of unfabricated steel and twO-thirds in the ease of 
fabricated steel. The increase would be small in the case of machinery and also 
in jute machinery. 

Burden Widely Diffused. 

The Beport says : “ We can only refer that steel is not so important a factor 
in the cost of Tea Garden Machinery as Mr. Ti'cher was led to brllcvr." Enough 
malerial was not placed before the Tariff Board to show the effect upon coal, 
jute and tea. It continues The evidence we have obtained suggests generally that 
about one-third of the burden will fall on the Bailways, other Government Apart- 
ments and public bodies, one-third or komethlng less on the pnnoiral jiulustri s, 
and the halanoe on th e min or handicrafts and the general consumer, A far as we 
can judge, the burden will be widely diffused and is not likely to press too heayi y 
on any (me section of the community/^ though the Tariff Board states that ft has 
not draired to minimise the conFequences of what it has proposed. The Beport 
draws a picture as to what would happen on the other ham if the maxuifhoture 
cl vtmA in India were to cease. This would throw out of employment a large 
number of workmen and would a’so he ^ a veiy serious blow " to the coal iiuluatiy 
owing to tbe sudden drop in the dmnand for coal. Gravest of all would be tb« 
shock to pub'lo oon^enoe in the future d! Indian industries. ' 
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Sybtem of Bounties for Wasons. 

The Second Report relates to Engineering Industries Engineering wagon building, 
tiuvplatc, wire ami wire-nails, and agricultural implements. The Report states: ** The 
proposals we have made in cannection with the engineering industry may be summarised 
as fol lows : — 

“(1) 25 pei‘ cent ail valorem duty on fabricated steel generally, but excluding 
(a) steamers, launches, barges, flats, boats and other vessels, and (b) all 
vehicles except colliery tubes and tipping wagons. 

(2) 25 per cent, ad valorem on switches and crossings, 

(3) A sped tic duty of Rs, 40 a ton on spikes and tie bars.” 

The Report recommends “that bounties should be granted on the manufacture nf 
wagons in India in accordance with the following scale : — 




No. of 

Amount 

Cost oi 
bounty. 



wagons 

of bounty 



for bounty 

per wagon 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Lakbs. 

1st year ... 


800 

860 

6*80 

2nd „ 


... 1,000 

700 

7'30 

3rd „ 

... 

... 1,200 

580 

6-yf; 

4th „ 

... 

... 1,400 

600 

7-00 

Bth „ 


... 1,600 

440 

7-04 


Tin-plate & Kail Duty. 

Tlie Report continues : “ Imported tin-plate is at pi’escnt subject to a duty of 10 
ptn cent on a tariff valuation of Bs. 400 a ton. We recommend that a specific duty of 
Ks. «0 a Ion, equivalent to 16 per cent be imposed. This will mean a duty of 
approximately Rs, 8 per box instead of the present duty of Rs. 2 per box. 

The Re{ ort fitrrher recommends that a specifle duty of Rb. 60 should impoBtHi 
on nails. 

Agricultural Impl^neuts. 

The Report icconuneruls “ that the present ad valorem duly be inised to 25 iwr cent 
on picks, pl.owiahs or Uodalis and hoes. We believe that this amount of protection 
w ill suffice to enable the Company to extend the scale of its opeiatioiis, and in two or 
three years w ork up to its full capacity.” 



The Lee Report 

[Of The Royal Commission on Public Services.) 

A great and portent event in Indian polity in the first six months of 
the current year was the evidence collected by the Royal Commission 
€wi the Public Services and then the famous report that it issued towards the 
end of May. The commission was appointed by Royal Warrant under 
the aegis of Lords Peel & AVinterton, the Secretary and Under-Secretary 
of State respectively for India in the last Tory Ministry in England. 
The appointment of the Commission was secured by European Service-men 
backed by the ftrong die-hard elements in India and England who 
have ever since the Montagu Reforms Act of 1919 been exerting 
themselves to scrap it outright. 

The circumstances leading to the appointment of the Commission and 
some of the evidences have been given in the previous issue of this 
QUARTERLY on page 10. The Commission commenced its work on 4th 
November, 1923 and finished its labours on 27th March, 1924. Only 
six important centres were visited and it chose to examine orally only 
411 witnesses including the officials, out of 1300 persons and associations 
who forwarded replies to their giustionnaires. And the most curious 
feature is that out of these 411 witnesses only 162 were heard in 
public, the rest having chosen to record their evidence in privife. The 
evidence that was thus recorded cannot see the light of day hut 
its character can be guaged by the remarks of the Commission itself. 
In Chapter XIV at page 6 1 , the report states that “ there wore likely 
to be many witnesses, who would shrink from expressing in public 
opinions which they conscientiously held bub which, if published in the 
press, might involve them in political controversy.” This decidedly points 
to the character of the evidence thus recorded and the number of 
such witnesses is no less than 259 as against 152 who elected to be 
heard in public. The Commissioners characterise this evidejice given 
publicly as presenting only ‘ one-sided picture of the case.’ 

The genesis of the Commission, as given in the report at page 6, runs as 
follows: ‘Tn the minds of the Services, the uiicertiinty of the political future 
of India, combined with attacks uiK)ti them in the press and the platform, 
and their steadily deteriorating hiiancial condition, produced feelings of 
anxiety and discontent. In Indian political circles, on the other hand, the 
new system seemed incomplete and slow in operation. It seemed incomplete 
because the Self-government granted in the ‘Transferred’ field was limited 
by the fact that members of the All-India Services engaged therein were still 
under the ultimate control of the Secretary of State It seemed slow in 
operation because the rate of Indiauisation adopted since 1919 was regarded 
as illiberal." It can be seen from the analysis of this statement that the 
purpose of the Commission was four-fold. Firstly, it had to ensure the 
immunity of the Services from attacks in the press and platform by making 
them independent of the popular form of government in India, and second- 
ly, to improve their financial position by making liberal grants in their pay, 
promotions and pensions. Thirdly, discontent in the Indian political circles 
66(a) 
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was to be set at rest by giving complete control of services in the Transferred 
departments to the Ministers ; and fourthly, to accelerate the rate of 
Indianisatioii of the services- 

With these ends in view it is argued that the ‘poor,’ 'honest’ and 
^ hard-working’ Civilian is oppressed with the fear that if the power of 
control is once transferred to the representatives of the people in India, 
it was likely, disastrous results would ensue. What those resub a would 
be form part of the private evidence. To meet this contingency, it 
is laid down that “ the Secretary of State should retain his control ” in 
respect of All-India Services. It was also feared that ‘ political develop- 
ments in India might bring their careers to a premature end/ This has 
been met by a new provision that a legal covenant, mutually binding between 
the civilians and the government and enforceable in Civil Coui’ts should 
>0 entered into. This contract is to mention even the minutest detail of 
the pay, promotion, pension, loaves and even return passages and insurance 
of life. A further safeguard has boon instituted in the fom of Public 
Service Commission which has given wide powers of recruitment as well 
as of hearing and deciding appeals of the Civil Servants against the Govern- 
ment decisions. 

The Commission also made liberal recommendations regarding the pay 
and allowances, potisions and family pensions, passages aid provident 
funds, to allay their discontent in this respect. In achieving this second 
objective, the Commission has burdened India with an expenditure of 96 
to 98 lacs annually, slowly increasing to one croro and a ipiarter. A close 
study of the figures and the increases recommended will show that this is 
an under-estimate, and the additional expense will border on two crores annu- 
ally. The report states on page 24 that “political opinion (Indian) is strongly 
in favour of the ‘ market price ’ principle and contend that while a high 
rate of pay may be necessary to attract Europeans, the best Indian 
candidate could be secured on lower terms. There is much reason in 
this contention which is pressed with vigour as one of the main justifi- 
cations for increased Iiidianisation.” This contention is used as an argument 
for refusing to increase emoluments of Indians ! The Report again says at 
page 28 that “ Having regard to public opinion as to the necessity of 
economising the cost of Public Services, we are not prepared to re- 
commend increase in their (Indian) emoluments. We have therefore 
adopted a system which will meet the requirements of mainly European 
married officers.” 

The report disposes of the third and fourth points, namely, of 
control by Ministers and rate of Indianisation thus : The difficulty 
of administering the Transferred Departments with no control over 
the Services was made plain to the Commit sion. On page 8, it 
states clearly that '* it has been represented to us that although Ministers 
have been given in full power to prescribe policy, they might be 
hampered in carrying it out by the limitations to their control over 
the All-India Services inasmuch as the members of these Services 
are appointed by the Secretary of State and cannot be dismissed 
except by him, whilst their salaries are not subject to the control of the 
Local Legislatures.” The difficulty is met by providing that the personnel 
required for ^the transferred branches of administration be recruited and 
appointed by local governments who are asked to pass legislation to secure 
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this control. The Public Service Commission is, however, there with its 
powers of appeal and rights of recruitment. 

As to Indianisation, the report starts to consider the question with 
an impartial mind and states at page 48 that ‘'in the days of the Islington 
Commission the question was ‘How many Indians should be admitted into 
the Public Services ? it has now become : ‘what is the minimum number 
of Englishmen which must be recruited It further says that ‘‘in oitler 
to carry out the spirit of Decleration of Ana;ust 1917. a proportion 
of 50-60 in the cadre of the Indian Civil Service should be attained 

without undue delay and that the present rate of Indian recruitment 

should be accelerated with this object.” It is important in this connection 
to note the ‘present’ rate. In para 35, it is stated that ‘ the percentage 
of rocuitmont of Indians for the Indian Civil Service was fixed in 1920 
at 33 per cent, commsneing in the year 1920 and rising by li percent to 
48 per cent to be attained in the year 1930. In the present year 1924, it is 
39 per cent.” There can be no shadow of doubt that at the ‘present’ 
rate 48 per cent is sure to be attained in 1930 taking into consideration 
the 39 per cent in 1924. But the proposal of the Commission to make 
it 50-50 and ' accelerate the rate' is given on p. 19. It says that the ‘ ratio 
of recruitment should be maintained at 40 Europeans and 40 
Indians out of every 100 recruits (the remainder to be filled 
by promotion from the Provincial Civil Service) at any rate until the 
50-50 cadie is attained.’ It is expected that the foregoing rate of 
recruitment would produce a 50-60 cadre in about 15 years from the 

time of coming into operation of the scheme. Thus if this scheme is 
brought into operation in 1926, a 60-50 cadre will be reached in 1940 

while under the ‘ present’ rate 48 per cent would have been attained 

in 1930! 

It need not be repeated that the interests of the alien bureau- 
cracy arc directly in conflict with the progress of Self-Government in 
India. The recommendations are flank attacks to thwart the realisation 
of responsible Government. The Government of India are determined to 
give effect to them. The Labour Government is too engrossed in its 

own difficult affairs to pay attention to this important development. 
India is already weighted down with unbearable burden of taxation 
and this fresh addition of w'eight is likely to break the back of tho 

camel. A pliant and serviceable tool in tho form of a Taxation 

Committee has thus again been foisted upon the country to devise moans 
for this fresh taxation. 


The Taxation Committee. 

The Govt, of India reBolution of the 29th June says tliat the fiueHtioii of instituting 
a BCieiititic en(iuivy mto the byhtmi of Indian taxation has recently attracted conhiderable 
attention in ttic conn 1 i-y and was discassed on more than one occasion in the Indian 
Jjcgib'aturc. The Governtnent of India are now in a portion to announce that ar> 
laiigements liave been made for buch an enquiry. The motive for the appointment is 
not any need for meeting additional expenditure or any intention to increase tho 
total amount raised by taxation in India ; the necesbity for the emiuiry arises 
largely from the effect produced by the War on the general level of prices ami 
of expenditure, and oonscciuently on the incidence of taxation in its existing form. 
The problems arising theiefrom are common to many countiips, but in Imlia the 
changes which have been made since the War in the ro'ationb between the Central 
and Provincial Governments and the development of Self-Government furnibh jeasuii 
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for the Rludy of tiic bub]cct of taxation in general and for the examination of 
ii ternative bouicus fiom which to raise money to meet the expenditure which is 
TirccsEan y to b-j incuned by the variouB taxing authoritieB at the present time. 
The inci'caBing prcbburc for a more drastic regulation of liquor traffic in 
pailicu ar make the study of alternative sources of taxation imperative, w'hile 
nKMlificatioiib in the existing system of taxation which may be expected to lesult 
fioiu the aciiun taken on the recommendations of the Indian Fiscal CommiBsion 
and the Tariff Boaid, will cliBtuib tlie distribution and affect the real burden of 
taxation borne by the people of India, The Intention of the Government of India 
to institute thiB enquiry was announced m the Council of Stnto on the 4th 
February, 1924, when the proposal was diBCussed in some detail. IteasonB were then 
given lor the opinion of the Government of India that ihe terms of reference sUou fl 
be comprehenBive and that the enquiry should be comlucted by a small Committee, 
f(jualy rcpresfiitaljve of Euiopean and Indian experience and including an officer 
with wide knowletlge of Indian administration, an Indian representative of acknowlerlged 
iiuthority in economic qucBtioiiB and an expert on taxation from abioad. 

The Personnel tc, Tcims of Befcrence of the Committee. 

Sir Charles Todhunter, Finance Member ot Madras, to act as the Chairman 
ol the Committee ; Sir Percy Tliompsoii, K. B. E., Deputy Clmirmaii of the Board 
tit In’and llevenup in England, Sir Bijay Chand Maiiatab ot Bunlwan, and 
Pr. B. ]\ Paianjpye as Membois and Mr. W. B. Brett, I. C, S., will act as the 
Secretary. 

The following are - the tenns of reference of the (^ommittec. 

(1) To examine the manner in which the burden ot taxation is distributed 
iit present between the different clabbes of the lopulation. 

(2) To conbidcr whether ttie wbo'e sebeme of taxation. Central, J*i'o\iucial and 

Local, is equitab’e and in accordance with econom’c principles, and if not, in 

what respcclsit is defective. 

(3) To itpnrt on the huitability of alternative sources of taxation . 

(4) Jo advice as to the machineiy reiiuired for the impoBitum, assebsmtnt and 
collection of taxes, o'd and new. 

(5) To prepare loiigli CBtlmates ot the tinancial effects of the proposa'b. 

(0) To me ude lu the eiKiuiry the conbidcration of the land revenue, only so 

tar as ih lU'cessaiy lor a comprelienbive survey of the exisimg conililions. 

The tcjiris ot idcunce have been formal y accepted by all the Piovincia! Govern- 
nreiitB w'itlumt prejudice to their c'aiiiis in legard to the distribution of tlic total 
revenues. It will be observed thai the Committee will have no concern with the 
expenditure, nor will it be a part of their function to examine the adequacy ot 
il V lesouices ot the different govciiiirig bodieb. Their concern will be primarily 
with the buidcn impoBcd on all c asses of the population wiilioui. regard to the 
luritonal limits. The estjuiales they will frame will be designed to illustrate the 
iiuthodB of casing wlier-c it is too heavy and of Increasing it where it is too light. 
They will iiulieate thLoretica'ly the correct distribution of taxes between Imperial, 
I'loviiicial and Bocal Govcinnirnts, and the most efficitiit macliineiy for col'cction. 
■Whether tluy fo"ow the bame Jims of division or not, it will thus be no j-art of 
the dutieb oi the I'ommittec to cuiisidcr the equity ot tlic Mestoii Avvaid. Simi’ar’y, 
iiB regards the 'and revenur, the Committee will not be required to make BUggebtions 
legardmg the systems of Bettlcmcnt, but it will be within the scope of the enquiry 
to study the incidence ot ilie land revenue (iiic'uding watcr-intes) and to point out 
any ilelectb fiom the point of view of canons of taxation or any difficu'ties, in the 
readjuEtment of the bui’dcn of taxation. It will be within the terms ot reference 
to the Committee to iubtitute buch an enquiry into the economic conditions of tlie 
pcop'c as the Committee may coribuler necebsaiy tox its purpose and to report on 
tiie adequacy of the material already avadabr, making suggesUons to the best 
manner m whicli il may be bupplrmented ami the most EUitablc agency for n 
wider cooiiomie cmjniry. 

Committee to Meet in October 

It is proposed that the Committee shou d assemble in India about the last 
week of October and in the mean ime pi*eliminary Btatistical material is being 
<-ollpcted with the asbistance of the IMovincial Govenimenls f<>r the use of the Committee, 

Leaving^ this aside for the present, the Lee Eeport is discussed in 
the following pages from the Indian view point. 
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The following is a summary of its conclusionB. 

Its concltisiooa are based upon the existing Constitutional position, 
and Its proposals for financial relief to the Services are not tJ take 
retrospective efiect in view of the present state of the finances of 
India, but are to take efiect from the commencement of the financial 
year 1924-25. i e. from April ist 19*4- 

The COST OF THE PROPOSALS is estimated to be Rs. 9 > or Ra. 98 
lakhs in the first year. The cost will tend to rise for some years 
until it reaches one-and-a-quarter crores, but will fall as Indianization 
makes itself felt. Out of a total estimate of about 1]; croce it would 
appear that some 22 lakhs would fall on the Central Budget, the 
remaining cost being distributed over the provinces. 

The Commission emphasises that its main propoaxls are vitally 
inter-dependent and unless all are given effect to, violence will be done 
not merely to the spirit of compromise which inspired the agreed 
conclusions but sdso to the whole structure of the recommendations. 
The Commission further states that in view of the urgency of the 
case the recommendations should be considered as a whole and acted 
upon with as little delay as possible. ^ 

THE GENESIS. — The report commences with a reference to the genesis 
of the Commission. The appointment of the Macdonnel Committee by 
the Secretary of State to inquire into impediments to recruitment in 
England, and the issue of the O'Donnel Circular by the Government 
of India regarding the acceleration of Indianization showed that both 
authorities had been obliged to reconsider the whole question of the 
Services within four years of the passing of the Reform Act. But the 
problems were only stated by the Macdonnel Committee and the 
O’Donnel Circular, and not solved, and the need for a full and 
impartial inquiry led to the appointment of the present Commission. 

Professor Coupland in a note points out that it is clear from the 
memorandum, and the first Reforms despatch of the Government of 
India, that the retent'on of the control of the Secretary of State 
over the Services under Ministers was a temporary expedient adopted 
because it was felt that to change the structure of the Public Services 
simultaneously with a change in the structure of Government might 
fatally handicap the operation of the new system. Now, however, 
says Mr. Coupland, both Miuisters and the All- India Services under 
them are sufiering from an anomalous and unstable position. 

RECRUITMENT FOR TRANSFERRED FIELDS.— To remove this 
anomaly the Commission recmnmends that recruitment to the Services 
employed in the Transferred fields should to future be made by the 
Local Governments themselvis. These services are the Indian Educa- 
tional, the Agricultural and Vetei inary, the Foiest Service in Burma 
and Bombay, and the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian 
Service of Engineers, except in Assam. 

Special recommendat.on8 are made about the Indian Medical Set vice. 
Local Governments should be given full control over tbe Services thus 
recruited, and also over the existing Provincial Services, the Secretary 
of State delegating the necessary powers under bection 96-B (2) of 

the Act but it should be a corolla^ that tbe local Legislatures should 
pass the Public Services Acts providing satisfactory conditions of service 
and reducing the rista of political interference. No change would, 
however, be made In the position of the All- India Service men now 
operating in the tranaferred fields, and they would continue to enjoy 
tbe present rights and also draw tbe concessions to be granted to 
memlMTs of the Services in tbe Reserved field. The All-India Services 
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employed id the reserved field of administration should continue to be 
appointed and controUed by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Some members think that such a conclusion followed inevi- 
tably from the principles implied in the Government of India Act, 
while other meml^rs, mainly Indian, hold that a transfer is contemplated 
by the Act. 

All however agree that the Secretary of State should for the 
present retain bis powers of appointment and control. These services 
are I.C.S., I.P.S., the Irrigation Branch of I. E S., ihe whole cadre of 
this service in Assam, and except in Bombay and Burma, the Indian 
Forest Service. 

Professor Coupland in bis note explains that the recommendation 
about the control of the Reserved and Transferred Services is not 
only in harmony with the general political opinion in India, but is 
also in harmony with the principles and purposes of the authors of 
the Government of India Act. It is in consonance with the principle 
on the one band, oi making the lilinisters and Legislative Councils 
responsible in the fullest practicable degree for the good government 
of the Transferred field, and on the other with the lull responsibility 
of the Secretary of State and l^arliament for the good government of 
the Reserved field. 

In respect of th’ CENTRAL SERVICES the Commission recommends 
that all appointments to the Political Department. Imperial Customs 

Department should be made by the Secretary of State, who should 
also cont'nue to make, as at present, appointments in Europe to the 
State Railway engineers, .superior revenue establishment. State Railways 
and superior telegraph and wireless branch. Appointments in the 

remaining Central Services would be made by the Government of India. 

On the question of the reorgamization of the MEDICAL SERVICES, the 
Commiss’on says that no attempt should be made to perpetuate the 
Indian Medical Service as at present constituted. 

The medical needs of the British and Indian Armies in India 
should be met by the constitution of a R. A M. C. (Indian), every 
officer of the new Provincial Civil Medical Service being liable for 
service with the R A, M. C. (India) in the event of general mobili- 
sation. The new Civil Medical Service should be constituted in each 

Province, and recruited by the Public Services Commission through a 
competitive examination held in England and India, the rates of pay 
and other conditions of service being fixed by the Local Govern- 
ments in consultation with the Public Services Commission, the con- 
stitution of which 18 given later. 

The Commission considers it vital to the needs and contentment 
of British Civil Servants to provide a nucleus of British medical 
officers m the Civil Medical Service. The minimum of British officers 
for each province is to be fixed by the Secretary of State on whom 
in the last resort should rest the responsibility for the maintenance 
of this British element. One-half of the number require 1 for the 
military reserve, whichever is the larger, should be reserved for B itish 
officers to be filled by competitive examination for the Civil Medical 
Service. The deficiency should be made up by increased recru ling from 
the R. A. M, C. (India) or, if necessary, by special additional recruitment 
for that purpose. I'he I, M. S. is to be absorbad by the R A. M. C., and 
all concessions granted to tbe other Aliffttdia Services should be extended 
to the existing members or tbe mem\;>.»rs of tbe 1. M. S. iu civil employ. 

The Commission next makes a most important recommendation for 
the edtabliibmeiDt of a PUBLIC' SERVICES COMMISSION as contemplated 
by the Govehmient of IndU Ant. 
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Experience bas shov^n, says tbe report, tbat wherever democratic 
institutions exist, some impartial body is necessary to protect tbe Civil 
Services irom political infLuences, and give them stability and security. 
Tbe Commission points out tbat since the passing of the Act, prolooged 
correspondence extending over four years bas passed between tbe Secretary 
of State, the Government of India and Local Governments without 
arriving at any decision about tbe setting up of this Commis'^ion. 

Tbe Lee Commission is convinced tbat this Commission should be 
established without delay and recommends that the Commission thould 
be an All- India body consisting of five Commissioners of the highest 
public standing detached so far as practicable from political associations 
and possessing, in the case of at least two, high judicial or legal 
qualifications. Their emoluments should not be less than those of 
High Court Judges. 

The functions of tbe Commission would be ; — 

(A) The Recruitment in India for the All-India Services, Central 
Services and, if Provincial Governments so desire, also for the Provin- 
cial Services. The Commission would be tbe final authority in deter- 
mining with tbe Secretary of State, the Government of India, or tbe 
Local Governments, as the case might be, tbe standards of qualification 
and tbe methods of examinations for recruitment in India. 

(B) Ibe exercise of functions of " quasi" judicial character in con- 
nection with tbe disciplinary control and protection of the Services. 

APPEALS to the Governor-General in Council by an aggrieved officer 
against such orders of the Local Governmet ts as are declared by the 
Govern or- General in Council to be appealable, should be referred to tbe 
Commission, which should report to the Government of India with its 
recommendations as to action without prejudice to the right of appeal 
of tbe aggrieved officer to the Secretary of State, provided tbe Com* 
mission certifies the case as fit for such appeal. 

Appeals from the Government of India would first be referred to 
the Commission who would report to the Secretary of State. In tbe 
case of an allegation of a breach of a legal covenant tbe Commission 
would certify whether ** prima facie" it was a fit case for adjudication 
by a civil court. If such case was sustained the whole cost of the 
proceedings should be defrayed by tbe Government concerned. 

The report regards the lecommendatlons in respect of tbe Com* 
mission as one of its cardinal features as forming an integral and 
essential part of tbe whole structure of the proposals about the Services. 
It is therefore urged tbat (fleet should be given to them as soon as 
practicable. 

INDIANISATION. — The Commission next makes recommendations on 
tbe question of Indianisation. For the LC. S. it considers it desirable that to 
promote an increased feeling of comaraderie, an equal sense of responsibi- 
lity, tbe proportion of half Europeans and half Indians in tbe Service 
should be attained without undue delay. Some members attach parti- 
cular importance to matotaining tbe principle of equality in the rate 
of direct recruitment which should be 40 Indiana and 40 Europeans 
out of every 100, the remaining being promoted irom the Provincial 
Service. The rate of recruitment of 40 Europeans to 00 Indians is 
expected to produce a half and half composition of the Service In 
about 15 years. 

In the Indian Police Service, tbe recruitment is to be 50 per cent 
Enropean and 50 per cent Indian, the latter being composed ol 30 
per cent taken by direct recruitment and 20 per cent by proitiotion 
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iiom Provincial Service men, of whose fitness for each posts the Com- 
oiisfeion had convincing evidence. In this Service the composition of 
half European and half Indian would be attained in about 23 years. 

Recruitment to the Indian Forest Service in the provinces where 
Forests aie a leserved subject should be 75 per cent Indians and 25 
per cent Europeans. Recruitment for the Irrigation Engineers is to be 
40 per cent European and 60 per cent Indian, 40 per cent being 
directly recruited and 20 per cent promoted from the Provincial Service. 

It is pointed out by the Commission that while the question before 
the Islington Commission was bow many Indians should be admitted 
into the Public Services, the question b^ore the Lee Commission was 
what is the minimum number of Englishmen which must still be re- 
cruited. The Commission hopes that in respect of the provincialised 
Services, Ministers would still wish to obtain the services of Europeans 
in the technical departments and the Europeans would show the same 
willingness to take service under Local Governments as under the 
Secretary of State. 

The proposals for the INDIANISATION OF THE CENTRAL SER- 
VICES are;— 

(a) Po'ilical Department 23 per cent. Indian recruitment from the 
I.C.S., Provincial Civil Service or the Indian Atmy. 

(b) Imperial Cu-'toms Service : — Recruitment to be on the present 
basis. 

(c) Superior Telegraph and Wireless Branch : — Recruitment should 
be 25 per cent in England and 75 per cent in India. 

(d) The Commission recommends that the existing training facilities 
be pushed forward so that as soon as practicable 75 per cent recruit* 
ment should be made in India and 25 per cent in England to posts 
of State Railway Engineers and the superior Revenue establishment. 

For the remaining Central Services recruitment should be at the 
discretion of the Government of India. 

PAY & ALLOWANCES. — Coming to the question of the pay and allow- 
ances of Service, the Commission observes that the insistent complaint of the 
Services has been that so little has been done to give effect to the 
recommendation of the Montagu-Cbelmsford report to restore the leal pay of 
the Services to the level which proved attractive 30 years ago. The present 
pay is far below such a level. Moreover, says the Commission, the 
existing disparity of remuneration as between a commercial and an offi- 
cial career has become so conspicuous and so discouraging to Civil 
Set van ts that something should be done to restore contentment. 

Although many non-official Indian witness.! urged a reduction in 
the basic pay of Indians, the Commission has decided against lo^Kering 
the basic pay, partly because of the almost unanimous representation 
by Indian officers that their posit. on was no less embarrassing than that 
or European officers. 

Apart from the Indian Police Service and the Indian Service of 
Engineers, it is not proposed to increase the basic pay of the Services. 

In the 1 . P. S. the basic pay of the inferior scale should be raised 
by Rs. 25 a month. The basic pay of the superior scale beginning at 
the sixth year should be Increased by Rs. 50 up to the tenth year, 
then by Rs. 75 a month to the thirteenth year, then by Rs. 100 a 
month for the ensuing four years, then by Rs. 75, Rs. 50 and Rs. 25 
a month for the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth year of service, 
thereafter remaining as at present. 

In the case of the Indian Service of Engineers it is recommended 
that technical pay should be reckoned as part of the basic pay. Fos 
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services other than the 1 . P. S<, and the Women’s Branch of the 1 . E. S., 
rbes in overseas pay from Ks. 150 where it occurs should be to 
Rs. 250 instead of Rs. aoo as at present, while from the twelfth year 
of service onwards the rate of overseas pay should be raised from Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 300. In the 1. P, S., recruits of which are about three years younger 
than in other Service, overseas pay should be Rs. 100 in the first three 
years, Rs. 125 iu the fourth year, Rs. 150 in the next four years, 
Rs. 250 in the next s.x years, and Rs. 300 in the fifteenth year, and 
thereafter to the end of the time scale. 

The EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY is met by a recommendation 
that in the case of all Services from the fifth year of service onwards 
every officer of non-Asiatic domicile should be entitled to remit his total 
overseas pay through the High Commissioner at 2s. to the rupee, or 
to draw it in London in sterling at that rate. Indian members entitled 
to overseas pay should draw the increase proposed, but should have 
the privilege of remittance only if they satisfy the High Commissioner 
that they have wives or children in Europe. 

Officers promoted to the selection grade in the Indian Police, Me- 
dical, Agricultural and Veterinary Services and to the senior and junior 
selection grades in the Indian Educational Services should draw the 
maximum overseas pay and receive the sterling advantage described 
above. The pay of officers holding the lower administrative posts, i.e,. 
Deputy Inspectors General of Police. Superintending Engineers and Con- 
servators of Forests should be fixed at Rs. 2,150 instead of the present 
incremental pay of Rs. 1,730 — 100 — 2,150, but without remittance benefit. 
With regard to administrative posts above the time-scale whose salary 
does not exc;:ed Rs. 4.000 a month, the European members of the 
Commission supported by Lord Lee recommend permission to remit 
Rs. 400 a month at the 2S. rate. The Indian members, dissenting, thiuk 
that it would be politically unwise and administratively mischievous to differ- 
entiate between the emoluments of Indians and Europeans above the 
time-scale by supplementing the income of the Europeans and would 
cause deep resentment among the Indian officers. The Commission recom- 
mends that though not to the extent of thj other Services, the Women's 
Educational Service has a claim to some improvement in emoluments. 

As r^rds the Central Ssrvices, the report recommends that in 
principle the concessioni proposed for the All India Services should 
‘mutatls mutandis' be granted to all European officers in the Central 
Services appointed by the Secretary of State, and to those European 
Officers who though appointed by the Government of India were 
appointed on the basis of non-Asiatic domicile. 

recommendations about other SERVICES are 

Officers appointed in future to the Judicial Branch of the 1 . C. S. 
should not lecdve judicial pay because tuis additional attraction is not 
needed now. It should not, however, be w.ihdrav^n from existing 
recipients. The technical pay of the Superior Telegraph Branch should 
be reckoned as part of the basic pay. Military offices serving in the 
Political Department should receive the same pay as officers df the 
Indian Civil Service in that department. The general principle laid 
down about specialist officers in the various Services is that if they 
are holding permanent appointments or if the contract implies permanent 
emplo3rment subject to approved service, their conditions of employment 
should be revised to accord with those in the corresponding All- India 
Services. 

The. PASSAGE DiFFiCULTY is proposed to be met by laying down 
that an officer of non-Asiatic domicile m the Superior Civil ^rvjces should 
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receive four return passages during his service (or standard P, and O, 
first clafs B), and when married hia wife should be entitled to as many 
return passages as may be to hia credit. One single passage should be 
granted to each child. The following scale will also apply to officers 
already in Service : — 

those with less than 7 years' service will get four return passages, 
those below 14 >ear8 three, those below 2i years two and those above 
21 years one. 

The scheme is to be extended to Indian officers of the I. C. S. 
who receive overseas pay, but should not extend to their families, The 
family of an cfficet who dies in the Service should be repatriated at 
GcveJrmcnt expense even though he haa exhausted the full number of 
passages admissible. Roughly the passage benefit works out at Rs. 50 
per month for European and perhaps Rs. 25 for Indian officers, but in 
Older to avoid this allowance being eaten up by other requirements, tbe 
CtmmissicD ashs the Geverement to establish a passage fund out of 
which it would pay for the passage of officers. Any surplus of tbe 
fund will revirt to tbe Government. Monthly additions credited to pay 
under this fund would not count towards pension, or leave or furlough 
allowance. 

PENSIONS.— No increase is recommended in the L C. S. pension having 
regaid to the fact that in 1919 officers contributing four per cent of 
their salary towards pensions were lelieved of tbe necessity of doing 
so, and tbe question of the refund of past contributions cannot be re- 
opened. As a result of the far-reaching responsibilities brought about 
by tbe Reforms the Commission recommends that members of the 
1. C. S. wl o rise to the rank cf Members of Council should got an 
additional pension of ^^50 lor every year of setvice as such up to a 
maximum total pension of ;£r,25o. Those who serve as Governors should 
receive an additional £100 annually up to a maximum total pension 
of ;^i, 5 oo- 

Mr. Basu, dissenting on this last point, says that tbe spirit of 

comaraderie and equality in the rank of the Civil Service must be 

maintained. The Commission is aware that tbe recommendation of the 
Islington Commission to give a special pension to Lieutenant-Governors 
was not accepted by the Government but feels that under the Reforms 
condit OD5 have changed and that it is just and equitable that this fact 
should be recognized. No change is recommended in the existing scale 
of invalid annuities so far as the I. C. 5 . is concerned. 

The present pension of the uncovenated services are considered 

inadequate. It is proposed that the present pension of Rs. 5,000 per 
annum after 25 years of service rising by Rs. 200 per annum to 

Rs, 6,000 alter 30 years should be increased to Rs. 6,000 and rising by 
Hs. £00 per annum 10 Ra. 7.000. The maximum pensions taking account 
of the additional pension earned by setvice in tbe higher appointments 
would then become Rs. ^,500 (Lower grade) and and Rs. 9,300 (Upper 
;rade) The limit of ten years before which an invalid annuity can 
be earned in the uncovenanted services should be reduced to seven 
years and the scale improved. No change is rf.commended in tbe pension 
of High Court Judges and Chaplains. 

The Commission further recommends that a new rule should be 
made 10 grant extraordinary pensions to cfficers killed or injured 
whilst not actually in the execution of their duty but for reasons con- 
nected with their official position or actions. 

Tbe advisability of substituting a provident -fund lor pensions and 
tho establishment of a Family Pension Fund lor the AV^lndia Services 
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on the liaes of that already existing for the I.C.S. are recommended. 
Better administration of the I.C.S. Family Pension Fund is urged and 
it is proposed that the present fund should be closed and a nevir fund opened 
divided into European and Indian branches owing to differences in social 
customs and vital statistics. 

SAFEGUARDS TO THE SERVICES. — The report next discusses 
safeguards to be provided to give a sense of security to the 

Services. It is recommended that the question of existing and 

accruing rights and claims of Members of Services arising from 

the abolition of honour appointments should be referred to the 

Public Services Commission. Indian Members would limit reference 
to cases other than those necessitated by retrenchment or curtailment 
of work. All officers should be allowed to commute up to half their 
pensions, the rates to be revised year by year on the bas s of the 
rate of interest payab'e on loan; raised by Government in that year. 
Mutually binding legal covenants enforceab'e in a civil court should be 
entered into between officers and the authorities appointing them. 
Existing members ol the Services should also enter into such coven- 
ants wbiuh should include clauses securiug pay. leave rules, passages, 
remittance privileges, pension rules etc., and the right to compensation 
in the event of dismissal without due notice or any breach of the 
conditions of contract as well as the right to retire on proportionate 
pension ia specified circumstances. 

With regard to FUTURE RECRUITS it should be laid down that 
if and when the fi?ld of service lor which members are recruited is 
transferred, it shall be open to them . — 

(a) cither to retain their All- India status ; 

(b) to waive their contracts with the Secretary of Stale and to 
enter into new contracts with the Local Governments concerned, or 

(c) to retire on proportionate pension, the option to remain open 
for one year from the dale of transfer, 

PROPORTIONATE PENSION. — The present rate of proportionate 
pension is considered by the Commission generous enough. The 
privilege of proportionate pension sboul 1 bs extended to those recruited 
in 1919 who did not arrive in India before January i, 19:0, but no 
alteration is recommended in the existing rule laying down that war 
service of officers prior to their appointment stiouLi not count 
as service for the purpose of this pension. 

The extension of the privilege of proportionate pension to the 
Central Service is not recommend^. It is further laid down that 
existing members operating in the Reserved held should have in addition 
to their present rights the right to retire ou proportionate pmMritfMr 
under the circumstances defined for future recruits if and^ wlmm 
the field of Service is, transferred as stated above. 

The Commission further recommends that the Govemot-Genaiad' 
should consider whether be might cot construct pension contribntiotns 
to the Provident Fund within the meaning of the Government of India 
Act in accordance with Section 67-A (4) and all Governors should 
consider the same point in accordance with section ya-U (3) This is 
to remove the doubt about the non-votability of ‘ these contributions by 
the Legislature. 

SPECIALIST OFPTCERS on contract for a definite period and discharged 
for reasons other than unsatislactory performance of dutie; have a 
claim for special compensation which should be granted in consultation 
with the Public Services Commission. Officers of the All-India Services 
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not appointed by the Secretary of State shoo Id be reappointed by him 
and granted the same privilege as other members. The report also 
suggests relief in respeet of the calculation for the rent for houses 
supplied by Government and an officer’s liability in respect of house 
rent is limited ta ten per cent of his monthly emoluments, the 
Government paying the excess in case an officer occupies a private 
house- 

In respect of medical attendance by British doctors the report 
suggests the grouping of districts and the posting of a British medical 
efficer in one district in each group. If a doctor is sent for from 
another station or a patient goes himrelf to the doctor^ travelling 
allowance shall be borne by the Government. Free medical attendance 
for wives and families should not be provided. The leave rules are 
considered liberal and are left unaltered. 

The report urges that all recommendations should apply to Burma, 
even though conditions may not fully warrant such an advance, a 
necessary adjustment regarding the distribution of future recruits to the 
All-India Services between Burma and India should be made. 

TO STIMULATE RECRU ITMENT.— The Commission hopes that 
its proposals provide a reasonable measure of security and financial 
relief essential to stimulate recruitment. 

Well-considered propaganda should be conducted and the India 
Office should establish some permanent liasion with the British Univer- 
sities. A full and candid explanation of the present position in India 
and of the conditions of service under the reformed system with precise 
details as to pay, pensions and other privileges and the measure 
of protection and security provided should be made available for pros- 
pective recruits. 

The age limit for the present year and the probationary period 
of one year should also be retained. The existing system of epen 
competitive examination for the selection of candidates for the 1 . C. S. 
should be continued. The system of short term contract for the All- 
India Sei vices is considered most unwire. 

In a joint note Professor Coupland and Sir Cyril Jackson recom- 
mend that the recruitment and contiol of members of the Educational 
Service employed in the chief Colleges should remain with the Sect etary 
of State and that to get recruits from Oxford in the same proportion 
as before, the conditions of examination obtaining before 1919 should be 
restored. Sir Reginald Craddock has long special notes about the conclnsioDS 
of the Commission, the conditions in Burma and the emoluments of 
the Services. Mr, Petrie has also appended an explanatory note. 

Indian Notes of Dissent. 

On’y 2 notes of dissent— on relatively minor points— are apjiendetl to tLf 
lleport. One, by Mr, B. N. Basn, relates to the proposals that memberis of the 
ReiTioes who b^ome membeis of the Excoutivc Councils or Governors should receivr 
increased pensions up to £1,200— £], 600 per annum, Mr. Basu opposes this sug. 
gested increase for a number of reafons. “There are,*’ he writes, “several things to 
consider in this connection. There are, firstly, the existence of a feeling of GOtna> 
raderie and etiuality in the ranks of the Civil Service who feel that, barring the 
exigencies of the service, they arc all on a footing ol equality, a feeling which I 
sbou'd not like to disturb,” ^ 

The other note of dissent, which is signed by all the Indian Commissioner!., 
protests against the proposal that officeni above the time scale, e.g.t about Bs. 2,609 
monthly, should be granted overseas pay and be permitted to remit overseas pay at 
the two-shilling rate. The European Commissioners support the suggestion which is 
icisoually strongly endorsed by Lord Ijee. 
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FOR SECURITY OF SERVICES 

New Reforms Rules. 

The uoiversal hostility which the Lee Recommendations received at 
the horde of the Indian public prompted the Govt, to devise and frame 
lules for the secunty of Sei vice-men almost bebird the people’s back 
aid within closed doors. Only in March last drastic steps were taken 
by the Goveii merit of Ii.dia to meet the coming deadlock over their Finance 
Bill by a sudden alteration of rules of procedure (see p. 209). Explicit 
aEsuiances were given ly Sir Alexarder Muddiman in the Assembly in 
May (see foffi) that ro action will be taken on any part of the recommenda- 
tioTs of the Commission until the Assembly shall have discussed them 
in September. But secretly the Goveixmeiit of India proceeded to 
flame stalutoiy rules on a matter which expressly or impliedly 
came within the teinrs of reference to the Lee Commission and which 
should he dealt with only as part and parcel of the whole plan of 
action contemplated on their report. 

It is not known as to when the second part of the following rules were 
made by the b’ceretary of State in Ccur oil, but it vas notified that they 
w ere to come into operation from the 21st Jure 1924. There can bo 
10 doubt that the Fccietaiy of State in Ccurdb at the instarico of the 
Govorrmciit of India, proposed to take action on matters connected 
with the coiitiol of the Fei vices, particularly the scope, extent ard 
method of the ii£hts of appeal of the mcmheis of the several scrvicea 
by 1 cw rules under section 96-B, when he expressly undertook that 
all the CiUestions collected with such control will be dealt with by hinr 
after they have been discussed in tho Assembly. 

Rules 1 to ]B were framed ard have been in force from the 22Ld 
December 1920 aid veie in fact included in the material appcided to 
the (iUebtionnaiie of the Lee CcroraiBsioD. Rules 16 to 29 aie new and 
came into operation ficm the 2]bt Jure last Ihey exhibit the racial 
aid political differentiations that are poi petrated in these Rules in tho 
name of devolution and Provincial autonomy. These Rules have, as is 
well-known, been picceded by w’hat are kiown as Fundamental Rules 
uider Section S6-B which, in effect, take the place of tho old Civil 
Service Regulations. 

There is a difference between the privileged and guaranteed 
position of the British recruited services in comparison to tho precarious 
and humble position of tho Indian and provincial recruited services 
doing exactly the same work. Rule 10 says “ a Local Government 
may, for good and sufficient reasons, (l) censure, (2) reduce to a lower 
post, (3) withhold promotion from, or (4) suspend from his office, any 
officer of an All-India Service”, whereas Rule 13 says that the ‘'Local 
Government may, in respect of an officer of the Provincial or 
Subordinate Service, (l) censure, (2) reduce to a lower post, (3) 
withhold promotion from, (4^ suspend and also (5 and 6) remove and 
dismiss any of them. The humiliating position of a provincial officer 
as compared to an All-Indja officer not liable to removal or dismissal 
by the Government cannot be brought out more clearly. 

The new provisions in regard to appeals which are comprehended 
in Rules 16 to 29 suggest the initial reffection as to why they were 
not framed till June last and what the Rules were under w'hich appeals from 
68 
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the serviceB were till now dealt with. Clause I of Section 96-B of the 
Government of India Aot has already provided extra special proteir 
tion for the British recruited officials or other officials appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council against all orders of any kind whatso- 
ever by which he may " think himself wronged ' ; but no such protection 
exists in regard to provincial, subordinate and other services. The 
Provincial Services are to have no right of appeal beyond the Governor- 
General the All-India services have an appeal to the Secretary of State. 

New Rules under the Reforms Act 

The Gazette of India laya : — 

The following Rules made by the Secretary of State in Council under aub* 
■ec ion [2] ol Seciion 96 B. of the Government of India Act are publi«hed for 
general inlormaiion. Rules XVI to XXlX and the entry i i the Schedulea of 
t'roviacial Services relating to Uurma have effect trom the 21at June 1924. The 
remaining Rules have been in operation with effect from vaijing dates aince the 
22nd December 1920. 

C'absiftcatioii ol officers under Administrative control of Local Governments. 

I . — Officci'K under the administrative control of local Governments, other than 
officers employed on the adminihtratiou of Central subjects and appoimed by the 
Sv.cretai’y of State or llic Government of India, shall be c'assihed in the fo’lowiiig 
<livifaiona, namely : — 

(I) the All-lndia Services, (2) the Pi ovinclal Services, (9) the Subordinate 
.Services, (4) Officers holding special posts. 

Definition of All-India & other Services. 

II. — The All-liulia Services shall consist of ; — 

(a) all officcis beiviiig under Local Government wtio are members of any of the 
following bcrviC 28 . — 

(1) the Indian Civil Service, (2) the Indian Po’.ice Service, (.9) the Indian 
Forest Scrvic’, (4) the Indian Educat.oual Service, (6) the Indian Agricultural 
Service, ((i) the Indian Service of Engineers, (7) the Indian Veterinary Servic*, 
(8) the Indian Forest Engineering Scrvicj, (!t) officers of the Indian Midioil S-rvico 
m civil emp'oy, and any other scrviC3S dec'ai-ed by the Secretary o{ State in Council 
to be an All India Servic i ; 

(b) military nfficersand other officers holding posts borne on the provincia’ cadres 
of the above services, 

III — (1) Tlie provincial Services shall consist of the services sUow.i m tlr* 
Bchedu’e to tlvse ru'es, and any other service declared by the Locil Government to 
be a provincial service. 

C‘2) The services shown in the schedule shall inc'ude all appointments at present 
included in these services, and any appoiulDinils which a LociL Government may 
add thereto : 

Provided that if any service not inc'udi-d in the schedu'c to thes.' llu’cs is 
declared to be a provincial Bprvice, or if any appointment of a kind not at present 
included in a provincial service is added thereto, such declaration or addition shall 
be without pi-cjudice to the rights and prosjiectB of members of provincial servicja 
affecteil who were ajipointcd before these liulcs were made. 

IV, — The subordinate services shall consist of aU minor administrative, executive 
and ministerial posts to which appointments are made by the Local Government or 
by au authority subordinate to the Local Govemmont. 

V, — i!>pccial 'posts shall include all posts of a sp'icial or technical character, not 
included m au All-India or provincial scrvicj, to which appointments are made by 
the Local Government or by any other authority on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment and which arc dcc'ai-cd by the Local Government to be special posts. 

Appointment, Promotion, Transfers, etc. 

VI, — All iir^t appointments to an All- India Service, other than appointmenta 
made by promotion to such service of officers belonging to some other* service or of 
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raembsrB o£ the bar appointed to po^tH ordinari y held by ilic membcis of tlie liidiaa 
Civil Service, hhail bs made by the Secretary, of State in Council. 

V^tl. — Save as provided in the Euies or Orders regu'atmg thr recruitment of the 
All-India Services, no person may be appointed without the provinuH sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council to any post borne on the provincial cadro of such 
service except a person -vvho is either a member of such service or is alreaily holding 
a post borne on the cadre of such service : 

Provided that the Local Government may appoint a member ol the ludiuu Ch'vii 
Sri’vice to the post of luspecior-Oencml of I’olice or to the post of Diuctor of 
Agriculture, 

VJJI. — The Local Government has authority lo piomote offleers of an Atl-Indi.-i 
Service to any post borne on the provincial cadre of such service, 

ProvMed that the prior approval of the Governor-General iii Council is requirnl to — 

(1) the appointments of officers with loss than 2I> or 18 years’ service i-cspec- 
tive'y to tlie posts of Chief and Kuperintendiog Kngincors m the province id 
Assam and 

(2) appointments except in fho province of Madras and llonbay to the posts of - 

(a") Chief Conservator of Porosts, and (h) ConscrvatoiH of Forests. 

IX. — The power to transfer officers of an AG-lndia Servicj from any one post to 
any other post ho ne on ihe cadre of suc'i service, or fiom any one part of tlie 
province to any other part, is vcatcil in the liocal Government, but, may he dele- 
gated by the Local (Irovcrnm'’ni, subiect to such condii ons as it may pie^cribc. to 
any authority subordinate to il, or m the case of officers ho’ding judieia’ po,dK, lo 
a High Court or a Chief Court or the Court of a judicial Commissioner, 

X. — A Local Government may for good and sufficient reasons— 

(1) cciiRure, (2) reduce to a lower pod, (.1) withhold pi oraotion fiom, or (I) suspend 
from his office any officer of an All-India Service . 

I’rovidod that no head of a departmeii'. appointed with the approv.al of the Gov- 
crnoi-Geu'iiiil in Couned shall he reduced to any lower post without the sauction of 
tlie Governor-Goncial in Council, 

XI. — A military officer may not be reverted irom his civil cmploymeiil, cicpl 
under the orders of the Goveinor-Genejal in Council. 

Special ( Contracts 

XII — The sanction of the Secretary of State in Council is required to any term » 
111 a special contract, by which any right, pnviiog* or conot‘B,sion not ailmissili'e 
under tliese llule.'i is Secured to an officer. 

Authority of Locai Government over officers of Provincial and Subordinate Services, 
and officers holding Special Appointment. 

XIII. — Without preijudict* to the provisions of any law for the lime being in 
force, the local Government may for goo.l and sufficient reasons — 

(1) censure, (2) withhold promotion from, (3) mluc? to a 'ower post, (4) suspend, 
(5) remove or, (0) dismiss any officer holding a po^t in a provincial or subordinate 
service or a special appointment. 

XIV. — Without prejudice to the provisions of the Pub'ic Servants’ Inquiries 
Act, 1860, in all cases in which the dismissal, removal or reduction of any officer 
1 ft ordered, the order shall, except, wh*n it is based on facts or conc’usions establish- 
ed at a julicial trial, or wheo the officer concerned has abhcouded with tlie accusa- 
tion hanging over him, be precedwl by a pvoper’y recorded departmental enquiry. 
At such an enquiry a definite charge in writing shall be frametl in resp-’ct of each 
offence and explained to the accused, the evidence in support of it and any evidence 
which he may adduce in his defence shall be recorded in bis pres'^nce ami hia 
defence shall be taken down in writing. Each of the charges framed shall be 
liiBCUHsed and fimling shall be recordetl on each charge, 

XV. — A local Government may de’egate to any Bubordiiiate authority, subject 
to such conditions if any, as it may prescribe, any of the powers conferred by 
ru'e XIII, in regard to officers of the subordinate services: 

Provided that every such officer on whom any punishment is inflict, wl shall b« 
entitled to prefer at least one appeal against such order to such authority as th'i 
local Government may prescribe. 

App^l 

XVI. — Every officer against whom an order may be passed under Pules X* 
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XIII, ftml XV, niul who thlnkB himself wronged thereby shall be entitled to prefer 
At least OKO appeal against such order. 

XVII.— £vciy ofllcei- being a member of an All-India Service against whom an 
oi'iliv may be parsed under Rule X and who thinks himself wronged thereby may 
appeal to the Governor- General in Council against such order, and if his appeal 
]e'at(s to an order such as is referred to in sub-heads (2), (3) and (4) of that rale 
aiid IS n-jrcicd by the Governor-General- in Counci', he may appeal lo the Secretary of 
State in t'euneil. 

XVIII. — Eveiy oflEicer being a member of a provincial service, or holding a 
sprcjal pobt as definctl in Rule V, against whom an older may bo passed under 
llu!e XIII and who thinks himself wronged thereby may appeal to the Governor: 

liov*ded that any officer to whom this lulc applies, and who was appointed 
by the Secretary o£ State in Council before the commencement of the Government 
(>1 India Act, 19111, may appeal against any order passal on appeal by the Governor 
under this rule to the Goveinor-General in Council and thereafter- to the Secretary 
t)l State in Council if his salary is not less than Hs. 600 a month; 

I'luvided furtiiei that a further appeal under this rule shall lie to the Governor- 
General fiom any Deputy Collector to whom, in virtue of section 4 of the Repealing 
anil Amending Act, 1914, the provisions of section 25 of Bengal Regulation IX ot 
1833 apply. 

XIX. — Eveiy officer being a member of a subordinate service, against whom an 
nrder may be passed under Rule Xlll by the local Government, or under Rule XV 
by the subOKhnatc authority to whom the powers conferred under Rule XIII have 
been delegated and who thinks himself wronged thereby, shall have the right of 
nppea' (u such authority a.-i the local Government may by lulc prescribe. 

XX. — No appeal shall he against — 

(a) the discharge of a person appointed by an authority in India on probation, 
If Jim discharge m ordered before the termination of bis probation. 

(b) the diimissal or removal of n lierson appointed by an authority in India to 
lio’il a tempoiavy appointment. 

XXI. — Eveiy Government servant desiring to prefer an appeal shall do so 
iM*l)aiately. 

XX II. — Every appeal prcfcired under these rules shall contain all matenal 
sttittiiieius and aigumeiits lelicd on by the officer preiernnK the appeal, and shall 
coiilaiii no disrcspc'ctful or impioper language and shalJ be complete- in itse'F. Every 
such appeal shall be submuted thiough the head of the office lo which the offic r 
h ’oiigs or belonged and if an appeal lies to the Govcriior General m Council or 
llie NtcrHary of Ktale in Council, through the 'o a1 Government. 

XXIII. — Every ajuieal to the Governor-General in Council, or the Becretary of 
Mate 111 Cour.ci', which is not withheld undii these lules shall be forwarded by 
the local Go\criimeiit to the Governor-General in Council with an expression of 
opinion , Biiil every appeal to the Secretary of State in Council, which is not 
hinnlarJy withlie'd, shall be transmitted by the Governor-Genera J in Council with an 
oxpiession of his opinion and the opinion of the local Government. 

PioMded that appea’s to the Secretary of State in Council preseuted through the 
Governint'nr. of Madia-, Bombay or Bengal w-hich are not withhe'd under these rules, 
tohall be foiwardi-d <iirect to the Secretary of State in Council by the local Government 
uu'esB the appeal re'ates to a case which has previously been under the consideration 
of the Goven or General in CouncP, in which case it shall be fomarded in the first 
justanee to the Governor-General in Council. 

XXIV. — Every appeal shall be preferreil within six months after the date on 
which the officer preferring the appeal was informed of the orders against which 
he appeals : 

Ti ova led that the local Government or the suburdinatc authority, or the Govern- 
iiiL'ii< of India may at their disci-etion for good cause show'll extend the period to 
12 months. 

XXV. — An apjieal may be withheld — 

(1) which 18 an appeal in a case in which uuder these rules no appeal lies. 

(2) which does not comply with the provisions of Rule XXII. 

(3) which docs not comply with the piovisions of Rule XXIV. 

(4) which is a further appeal presented after a decision has been given by the appellate 
iiiitho’ ity prescribetl in these rules, and no new facts or circumstances are adduced which 
afford grounds for a consideration of the case t — 
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Frovidfirl that in cvei'^ case in which an appeal is withheld, the officer preferring 
the appeal shall be informeil of the fact and the reasons for it : 

Provided further that subject to' the conditions staterl in Rules XXII and XXIV, 
»n appeal to the fcjecretary of State in Council by an officer appointed by him shall not 
be withheld when the appeal involves a question of the interprotnlion of an officer’s 
esg^ement. 

XXVI — No np[>cal lies against the withholding of an appeal by a competent 
MUthority : 

PiovidWl that an appeal withheld for failure to comply with the conditions slatctl 
ill Rule XXII shall not be withheld if it is re-subraitted in a form which comp ics with 
that ru'e. 

XXVIT. — A list of appea's withheld under Rule XXV, with the reasons lor witliho'ding 
them, sliall lie forwarded quarterly to the Government of India, m the case of appea's 
tn the Government of India or Secretary of State withheld by a local Government, and, in 
the case of appeals to the Secrctai’y of Stale withheld by the Government ol Lmlia, to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

XXVIII. — The Secrctaiy of State may call for any appeal withhelil by the local 
tlovcrnmcnt or the Government of Iiulia which under the rules may be made to him and 
may pass such orders as he considers fit- the Governor-General in Council may send for 
nn appeal withhold hy the local Government which under the rules may be made to him, 
ami may pass such orders as he consiilers fit. 

XXIX.— Notwithbtanding anything contained in the loiegoing ru'es any officci 
who immediately before the coming into operation of tln se luies hail a right of appeal 
against a particular order passed by a local Government to tlic Governor-General m 
('oiincil an«l tliercafter to the Secretary of State in Council and who had appealed against 
that order to the Oovcrnor-Gcneial in Council before these rules came into opeiation may 
appeal against that order to the Govcrnor-Qeiieial in Council and thereafter to the 
Secrctaiy of State in Council. • 


The Reforms Enquiry Committee 

The Lee RecommeiidatiouBj the new Rules under the Reforms Act, 
and the appointment of the new Taxation Committee to find ways & means 
to raise money which is now far too shoit to meet the demands of 
the Service-men, all came in quick succeBsion in remarkahlo contrast to 
the Reforms Enquiry Committee which was promised to he instituted 
hy the Secretary of State and the Government of India in February last. 
At first a great secrecy was maintained about this Committee— the 
personnel .and terms of reference of which were not made public, and 
questions in Parliament in May last showed that even the Secretary of 
State was kept in the dark about the matter. At last on May Ifith 
» Government of India Communique was issued which said: — 

“ As some doubt appears to prevail regarding the precise scope of 
the enquiry into the working of the Government of India Act which 
has been initiated by the Government of India in pursuance of the 
atatemont made by Sir Malcolm Hailey in the Legislative Assembly on 
the Sth and ISth February 1924, it is announced that the terms of 
roferonco to local Governments which were addressed in the first instance 
may be summarised as follows : — 

1. To enquire into the difficulties arising from or defects inherent 
in the working of the Government of India Act and the Rules thereunder. 

2. To investigate the feasibility and desirability of securing remedies 
ior such difficulties or defects consistently with the structure, policy and 
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purpose of the Act (a) by action taken under the Act and the BoleSf or 
(b) by Buch amendments of the Act as appear necessary, to rectify any 
administrative imperfections. 

The Committee appointed by His Excellency the Viceroy have been 
instructed at the present stage to conduct enquiries into these matften 
in so far as the Government of India and the Indian Legislature are 
•concerned and to direct their attention in the first instance tp the 
degal and constitutional potentialities of the situation as dist^nguisbed 
from the question of policy and expenditure. They have submitted a 
report on the latter aspect of the case which is now under the consi- 
deration of the Government of India.** 

The report mentioned in the last part of the communique was oon- 
sidered by the Viceioy’s Executive Council, but as yet there was no 
indication of associating non-official Indians in the Enquiry. The Premier*B 
York speech, the favourable reception of the Sastri-Besant Deputation 
to the Secretary of State and the latter’s favourable reply, and Mr. Roberts* 
reply in the debate on India in the Commons, all showed that the Labour 
Party was in earnest in making a further advance in Constitutional progi'css 
in India. The difficulties of the Labour Party in England wore great, 
and they feared lest any hold move on their part would be followed by 
a “White Revolt” in India, imperilling their own all too-precarious position 
in England. Hence the extremely cautious move on their part. But in 
face of the determined attitude of the Ijabour Party and the Indian members 
of the Assembly, the Government of India appointed a larger committee 
in Juno consisting of 3 officials namely : Sir Alex. Muddiman, Sir Muhd. 
Shafi and Sir H. Moncreiff-Smith, and 6 non-officials of whom one, Sir 
Arthur Froom, was to represent the European Commerce, and five 
Indians, namely, the Maharaja of Burdwan, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. 
Jinnah, Dr. Parnjpye and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Mr. Motilal Nehru 
was offered a seat, but he declined on the ground that the c'ommittee had 
no power to enquire into the defects of the Act itself, os distinguished 
from its working. 

After having put off the institution of this Committee on one 
plea or another, i. e. from March to June, it was announced by the 
middle of Juno that the Committee will begin work from the 4th 
August ! Questions on this delay have been many times asked in 
Parliament in England without eliciting any favourable reply. The 
evidences before this Committee, which created a big sensation as one 
after another of the ex-Ministors divulged the secrets of operation of 
the Diarchic Govt, will be incorporated in the next issue of this 
QUARTERLY. 
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MAY— JUNK SESSION 19114 

The special session of the Legislative Assembly called to •oiisider 
the Steel Industry Protection Bill commenced on May 27th. at the Council 
HousC; Simla with a fairly crowded House. One feature of the session was 
that the Assembly met with a new Acting President in Sir Chimaiilnl 
Setalvad (in the absence on leave of Sir Frederick Whyte) and a new 
liOader of the House in Sir Alexander Muddiman. Prominent members 
fin the non-official side were all present, with a few exceptions. Quite 
a large number of new members were sworn in including Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Sir B. N. Mittra, the Acting Industries Member, and Mr. Bhore, 
the Education Secretaryi Exactly at 11 A. M. Sir Chimanlal Sotalvad entered the 
Chamber wearing the wig and the black robe. He took the oath of 
fiffice and was followed by Sir Alexander Muddiman and Sir B. N. Mittra 
both of whom wore applauded as they rose to swear. Several other 
members, mainly official, then took the oath of allegiance. The session 
was anticipated to last for 5 days, .but a slight difference of opinion 
amongst some of the leading Swarajists took a day more to compose, 
and the secret manoeuvres of the Government in the matter of the 
Heforms Enquiry Committee led Sir Sivaswamy Iyer to press the Lee 
Recommendations to the fore and a discussion of this matter took another 
day. 

The Assembly sat on the following dates during this short "session 
and discussed questions as follows: — 

S7th May — Assembly opened for the May session — Sir Alex. Muddiman 
mndo an important statement on the Lee Report. 

Sir Charles Innes introduced the Tariff Bill. 

30th May— Another statement by the Home Member on thd Lee Recom- 
mendations was made in reply to soarohing questions. 

Select Committee Report on the Tariff Bill presented. 

2nd June — Discussion on the Tariff Bill. 

<4th June — Discussion on the Tariff Bill continued. Imi>ortant statements ort 
the Reforms Committee and the Leo Report made by Govt, 
in reply to questions. 

Pt. Motilal ’ Nehru’s Amendment proposed and accepted. 

6th June — Discussion on clauses of the Tariff Bill which was finally 
passed with Mr. Nehru’s Amendment. 

Further statement by Govt, on the Lee Report, 

9th June — Debate on the Lee Report. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer’s resolution 
for postponement of giving effect to the recommendations carried — 
Pt. Malaviya’s amendment to shelve the report defeated. 

11th June — Assembly dissolved after declaring thaf the Council of State^ 
had passed the Tariff Bill. 

A detailed summary of the proceedings is given in the following 
jageB. "Onthe 27th. Members took their seats after being sworn in. 
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ON THE LEE REPORT 
Tributes to Sir Aahutosh Mukherji. 

Dr. GOUK then rose aod feeliDfely referred to the death of Mr. S. 
C. Bose aod ol Mian Asjadullah, members of the Assembly, and aho- 
to the death of Sir Asbutoah Mukherji. lor some time member of the 
old Imperial Council, and requested the President to convey the aenae 
of losa felt by the House to the families of the deceased. 

Dr. Gour also took the opportunity of congratulating Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, Sir Alexander Muddiman and Sir B, N. Mitra on their well- 
deserved appointments. Mr. Sbamlal Nehru welcomed the appointment 
of Sir Alexander Muddiman because Sir Alexander bad said at a bat quet 
in Delhi that he was all for peace. He hoped that Sir Alexander 
would give them peace, but if there was to be war, the new Home 
Member would find tbe Swarajists in the thick of the fight. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer and Mr. B. C Pal also joined in the tribute 
to Sir Aahutosh *s Services. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN associated the Government with tbe 
expressions of regret. He said that be beard tbe news of Sir Asbutosh's 
death with a great fbcck and regret. He bad known Sir Asbutosh for 
many years as the most industrious man he had ever come across, 
Hl- particularly appreciated Mr. Sbamlal Nehru's remarks, and said : '*1 

as.'^ure him that my habits are exceedingly peaceful (laughter) and I 
hope we shall not be led to war. but if war comes, it will be con> 
ducted on the basis prescribed by the League of Nations (laughter). 
There will be no gas (renewed laughter).'* He congratulated the Presi- 
dent on his appointment. 

Sir CHIMANLAL SETALVAD said that in Sir Aahutosh the country 
had lost a great lawyer, a great educationist and a great patriot. 
He thanked the members for the kindly reference to himself and 
assured them that he would do his best to ma ntain tbe privileg s» 
the dignity, and above all, the independence of tbe House. He would 
conduct the proceedings of tbe House according to bis best light, but 
tbe House must remember that humati beings are not infallible, not 
even the President of the Assembly (laughter). 

Release of Mr. Hazrat Mohaoi. 

At question time, replying to Syed Murtuza Sabsb, Sir Alexander 
Muddiman said that tbe Government had decided not to accept tbe 
res(4i|yMon of the Assembly about the release of Mr. Hazrat Mohani. in 
view tbe remisrions ordered by the Bombay Government and the 
redjgC^ion in tbe sentence ordered by tbe High Court, Bombay. When 
pressed by Mr. Patel and Mr. Jinnah as to why efiEect had not been 
given to the resolution, the Home Member said that the Government 
of India thought that the case had been already met by the Bomtmy 
Government. 

Government of India and the Lee Report. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN then made the following statement 
about the Public Services Commission's Report and the Government's 
intentions regarding it: *'Tbe Report of tbe Royal Commission on 
the Superior Services in India is now in tbe hands of the Hon. 
Members. When they have had an opportunity of perusing it, they 
will no doubt obsetve that tbe recommendations ol the Commission 
are unanimous in all the main points. A wide field is covered, 
including tbe Indianisatlon of the Services* the estaWisiimeat of a 
Public Service Commission, and the control by Miniatera of the Services^ 
which, the Report recommends, should be recruited provlndally in tbe 
lutniei and the remedy of the grievances ol the Mivieea. I ahotild 
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point out to the House that the Report is of ap urgent character 
that its mam recommeodations are inter-dependent, and that this 
inter-dependence was the basis of its unanimity. 

" The Assembly has already been assured that the Government 
propose to give an opportunity to the Hon. Members for eJ^pressiog 
their views. But the House will, no doubt, understand that neither 
the Government nor the Secretary of State can suspend the considera* 
tion of the Report, in the meanwhile, however, if, atier the Hon. 
Members have an opportunity of examining the Report, there is any 
strong feeling in the House in favor of a discussion during the current 
session, the Government will be glad to give an opportunity for this, 
and will consider what arrangements could be made, although, of course, 
it will not be possible for them to express their definite views at such 
short notice. Hou Members will understand that the Provincial Gkiv- 
ernments are vitally interested in many of the recommendations, and 
their views must be obtained, while the Government are anxious to 
•obtain the general views of the Assembly at the earliest possible date, 
it may be necessary for the Secretary of State to take decisions on 
matters of urgency, and in this connection 1 must refer the House to 
what my predecessor said in July, 1923, and again, in March 1924. 1 

will quote what he said last July; 'We cannot here, either as an 
Assembly, or as the Government of India, limit the constitutional aid 
statutory powers of the Secretary of State in this respect, and if 
lhere are matters pressed upon him by the Royal Commission which 
require immediate orders, then it will be necessary to recognise bia 
power to take a decision in advance of any discussion by the Assembly. 
For the rest, we shall be quite prepared to allow the Assembly an 
opportunity of discussing the main recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. We shall meet any views it may advance m discussion in the 
usual way. and shall foiward its recommendations to the Secretary of State. 
1 take this opportunity of announcing that the Secretary ot State and the 
Govt, of India are of the opinion that whatever measures of relief recom- 
mended by the Commission may be finally sanctioned, they should have 
effect, as recommended by the Commission, from the first April, 1924,’* 

Mr, RAMACHARDRA RAO said that the Govt, should not force the 
House to discuss the Report during the present session at »uch short notice, 
but at*ked that the House should be made aware of matters of urgency in 
respect of which the Secretary of State might not like to wait till the d s- 
cuss'on by the Assembly in September, so that the House might discuss 
such urgent i^snes during the current session. 

The Home Member said that he never intended to force the House to 
discuss the Report, but bad only said that, if the House was anxious ior 
an early opportunity, it might be given an occasion during the current 
session to discuss the issues involved in the recommendations. 

Dr. GODR wanted aq assutance that the wish of the House would be 
conveyed to the Secretary of State that no action would be taken before 
the Assembly had diicnssed the Report. Mr. Jlnnah and Mr. Patel wanted 
the same assurance. As no reply was given from the t overnment Benches, 
some membatsishouted : '‘Have the Government no answer to give ?" 

The PBESIDERT asked whether the Government undertook to convey 
such a feeling. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDlMAN expressed readiness to convey tl^e wish 
expressed by Certain members (Voices : No, by the whole House'). The Home 
Member refused to accept such a ladical pfoposiUon. He said that if the 
members were .anxious, they could move a resolution to that efiect. 

Pn , GOUR wanted permission to table such a resolution, and bofed 
that the Hbme Member would hdp him to get , a day allotted. Mr. Patel 
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82.ld that otherwise the House would be forced to move an adjouromcot. 
Mr. Jinnah asked whether the Home Member would convey the feeling aS 
expressed by a large number of non-official members (Shouts : 'ALL non- 
official members'). 

Sir Alexander Muddlman undertook to send the communication aa re- 
presenting the opinion of a large body of non- official members. 

The Tariff Bill 

Sir CHARLES INNES moved the consideration of the Tariff Bill. 
He ccmmenced his long and comprehensive speech by paying a tribute 
to the work of the Tariff Board against criticisms about delay. The Board, 
in being called upon to go into the question of the steel ind ustry, was 
faced with an investigation into the most difficult and complicated 
question that the Board would ever have to deal with. Personally, he- 
considered that eight months were by no means too long a period for a 
report which covered so wide a range. Indeed, be knew that but for the 
extremely hard work, the Board could not have finished the report 
within that period. He added that opinions mgbt differ as to the 
sourdness or otherwise of the Board's conclusions, but every one must 
acknowledge the great ability, care and impartiality which the Board 
brought to bear in the most intricate task. One difficulty with 
which the Board was faced was that the steel industry is at present 
re p'esented by a single firm, namely, the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
That Company is passing through a transitional stage, when labor is being 
trained and the maximum production has not yet been attained. Quality 
has still to be combined with quantity. Unfortunately, this condition 
has been reached at a lime when world conditions were most difficult, and 
there was fierce competition owing to the contraction of the steel market. 
It was only natural that there should be a general des’re to see the 
Crmpany pass through the transition to assured prosperity. On the other 
hand, it must be realised that protection imposed a burden on the country, 
and that it created vested interests who later opposed taking it oft. 
Protection must be adequate, but not higher than the end in view. 
That was the establishment of the steel industry, a healthy steel industry, 
but the Company must co-operate The Tariff Board could not accept 
the figures given by the Company, and found that capital expenditure 
had been inflated and had to be reduced by four crores. Their object 
was to ensure that the general tax'^payer should not pay for the mistakes 
Slid misfortunes of Messrs, Tatas, and tbeir propcsals, drastic though they 
were, did not place the Company on velvet. On the conlraiy, they enjoined 
cn the Company rigid econemy- If the Legislature was called upon to 
ark the consumer to bear a burden of a crore and a half annually, 
it was up to the Company to co-operate with the Legislature. 

Con tinnjuig. Sir Charles Innes said that* it did not need much argument 
to state that the industry needed Protection at present. On the one 
hand, some time must elapse before the cost of producing steel can be 
brought down in India to its true economic level; on the other band, the 
powerful and efficient steel firms of England, Scotland and the Continent 
are fighting for tbeir very existence in a cootrac^ed market. Unless, 
therefore. Protection is given. Messrs. Tatas would be squeezed out. 
The Board definitely dissociated itself from the view that the cost had 
been raised to an unjustifiable level by the failure of technical management 
at Jamshedpur, and came to the conclusion that during the transition 
period it will be impossible to manufacture steel in India except at an actual 
lOBSi ' Government, remarked the Commerce Member, accepted thin 
conclusion of the Board when Protection was decided upon. 
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The next important questiona were the extent, form and period of 
Protection. The Board Lad not only to consider the case of the steel in- 
dustry, but of many other subsidiary industries, and recommended Protection 
for them as well. Moreover, the question of macbioery would al«o have 
to be taken up soon. It might be taken as certain that once the stone 
of Protection was thrown into the pond, more ripples wou'd be started. 
That, it was possible not to foresee. In determining the amount of Protection 
the Board kept a reasonable criterion before them of making up the gap 
between the selling price in India and the price of imported steel. After 
showing the various increases recommended in the duties, the Commerce 
Member said that if they were converted to 'ad valore* duties on the pre ent 
tariff valuation, they ranged between fifteen to twenty-eight per cent., and 
he well remembered the hesitation with which the Government went up 
to ten per cent, in 1922. The increases proposed were in no case less 
than 50 per cent., in some case »ioo per cent., in others 150 and in one 
•Case nearly 200 per cent. Looking to other countries, particularly 
Australia, Sir Charles opined that the Tariff Board bad gone as high 
it could, considering the interests of consumers. 

Specific and *ad Valorem* Duties 

He next defended the adoption of specific duties in prefereoce to 
AD VALOREM duties. The latter had a serious defect when prices were 
fluctuating. They are the highest when prices are high and Protec- 
tion least needed, and lowest when prices are low and Protection 

moat needed. The Fiscal Commisnon tavo'ed the grant of a bounty 
to basic industries, and the Associated Chambers of Commerce and 
the Bengal Chamber had also urged the grant of a bounty in the 
case of the steel industry. The Government had tried to bridge the 
gap between the Indian and import prices. On an average', th a 
difference was likely to be, lor the next three years, Rs, 35 a 
ton. The production of steel calculated is 250.000 tons this year, 

335,000 tons next year, and 100,000 tons the year after. The bounty 
required would thus be Rs 87I lakhs, 117 and i^o lakhs in the 
first, second and third year. It had been urged that such a bounty 
would restrict the burden to the minimum possible, and that afier 
three years, the bounty could be taken off. Firstly, be did not know 
where Sir Basil Blackett would find that money frcm ; seconoly, the 
suggestion that the bounty could be taken off after three years 
beUayed a fundamental nffsconception about the end in view. Ihe 
object was not only to protect the industry but also to attract 
capital, so that internal competition may be developed behind tariff 

walls. He was at one time attracted by the idea of combining tariff 

duties and bounties, and had the matter examined in his office, with 
the exception of fabricated steel, on which a bounty is impossible. 
His office proceeded on the assumption that the duties be raised to 
fifteen per cent, and the balance of Protection be found by boUDtiea. 
This was found to be impracticable. It was lound that it would be 
^upd impossible to balance the duties against bounties, for they 
should get less Customs revenue, than they did at present, and apart 
from the general burden on the consumer of 13 per cent, duty, they 
should have to fina additional taxation riaing from 36 lakhs in the 
fst year to nearly 60 lakhs in the third year. . 

On the question of the period of protection, both the Tatiff 
Board and tile Government, be: said, were tn a dilemma. The Govern- 
Mt agreed with the Tariff Board that, at present, they could gwe 
Prc^tion only for three years, and at the end of thsrt period a 
fresh enquiry would be necemafy. At the end of ihai period another 
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Bill mult be placed before the Legislature, for, if this Bill lapsed, 
the Government would get no Customs revenue at all from iron and 
sleel ; but at the same time to attract new capital to steel works 
which could not be attracted by the grant of Protection for merely 
three years, the Government had defined its policy in the Preamble 
of the Bill that the policy of the Government and the Legislature is 
to protect the steel industry, even though the precise measures proposed 
for the application of that policy could, for special reasons, be 
guaranteed only for three 'years. 

Powers of the Executive. 

Sir Charles Innes next referred to the unfettered power which the 
Government was assuming to impose off-setting duties to maintain the 
effectiveness of Protection. This proposal was due to the general 
instability about world conditions and prices. The proposal, be said, 
was one which had caused the Government more anxiety and perplexity 
than any other. Of course, similar wide powers had been conferred 
on the President of the United States and the Tariff Board of 
Australia. It was an integral part of the Indian Tariff Board's pro- 
posals. It was difficult fo see a satisfactory alternative to it. There 
were administrative difficulties. The power would make trade nervous 
and keep it in a state of uncertainty when what trade needed above 
all was security, and as little interierence from the Government as 
possible. He also foresaw constant pressure on the Government for 
the exercise of this power. He assur^ the House that the p >wer 
would be used with discretion, and ordinarily, after careful investigation 
by the Tariff Board. 

Burden on the Tax- Payer. 

The Commerce Member then said that the Tariff Board's 
calculation, that the effects of their proposal on the consumer would 
be the imposition of a burden of a crore and a halt, was near the 
mark, and the calculations of the Board about the distribution of tho 
burden on Railways between revenue and capital expenditure bad also 
been found correct. He pointed out that the Government's proposals 
about wagons had been couched in elastic terms. The term bounty " 
was not quite applicable to the proposal in respect of wagons. What 
was proposed was to call (or tenders and to accept Indian tender, 
even ‘ if it was higher than that of foreign manufacturers, to the 
extent to whidi the bounty was proposed. Thus, no bounty wou'd be 
actually paid, but, in practice, the Indian manufacturer w6uld get an 
advantage. The Railway Boaid was busy working out the details of 
the scheme. The accusation might be made that the Tariff Board 
bad cut their proposals too fine, and that prices had gagged since the 
Board reported. Hard facts were, however, otherwise. The Tariff 
Board's firsc report was received in February last. Exchange figures 
showed that they had dropped considerably since January and slightly 
since February. He also quoted that the prices of Belgian 'steel had 
risen during the lost Arce months. Thus, conditions since February 
bad chaoged in favour of the iodustry. 

The Governraentj^ he said, bod treated the Tariff Board's scheme 
as one organic whole, and be asked the House to accept it as a whole. 
He did not claim ttiat the proposals would enable the Company at 
once to pay large dividends, but proposed to give a etimiilus to eco- 
nomical aod efficient management. The Government bad power is rei^rve, 
and would keep a careldt watch on im.port prices, but the Goverdm'eiit 
was not willing to go bsyoad the substantive proposals for 'Ptofection 
submitted after careful and prolonged enquiry by an impartial Board. 
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He hoped that the House would take the saine view. The interests 
cf the consumers were in the hands of the House, and they would be 
iocuriing a heavy responsibility by imposing a greater burden than was 
necetsary. 

Concluding, the Commerce Member said that when he moved the 
resolution of the Government last year, be waa called in India lor hia 
speech on that occasion a degenerate Indian civilian and a callous 
opportunist ; be was held up to scorn in the Honse of Commons. 
Nevertheless, be stood unrepentent and unsbamed and took full respon- 
sibility for bis share in the decision arrived at by the Assembly, and 
wss quite satisfied that the attitude of the Government was, in all the 
circumptances. the right one. As for Protection to the steel industry, 
he said, it would be a national calamity if the steel industry collapsed 
fapplause), and hoped that the House would accept the careful and 
comprehensive scheme of the Tarifi Board. 

The Debate on the Bill. 

When, after lunch, the Assembly resumed discussion on the Tariff 
Bill, the President, at the outset, dealt with various amendments. He 
made i* clear that co motion could be made except in the nature of 
the proposed grant, that amendments must be within the scope of the 
Bill, snd that they must not introduce into the BjII new or foreign 
subjects. He declared that Mr. Cbimanlal’s amendment for Nationali- 
aatioD of industries was entirely outside the scope of the Bill because 
it introduced a new subject, namely. Nationalisation, and also various 
matters relating to the welfare of Labor Tbe President ruled Mr. 
Patel's amendment a'po out of order, because it ictroduced an addi- 
tional subsidy. Refeninp lo Mr. Dutt's amendment. Sir Cbimanlal Set- 
nlvad pointed out that Nationalisation of Messrs. Tatas was. in effect, 
taxing Tatas. Turning to Mr. Doraiswsmi Iyengar’s amendment, the 
President maintained that there was an authority other than the Gov- 
ernment. A proposal of tbe kind could not be accepted except on tbe 
recommendation of tbe Crown. 

Mr. JINNAH suggested that the President need not give a ruling 
on the various amendments at this stage, because tbe whole Bill might 
be referred to a Select Ccnimittee. 

The President insisted that the ground should be cleared before 
the Select Committee discussed the Bill. His rulings were not 'final 
and he was prepared to hear tbe arguments in favor of several amende 
ments. A good deal of discussion ensued on the relevancy of the 
amendments and whether the President at that stage could rule 
certain of them out of order. 

Pandit MALAVIYA reiterated that at that stage there could only 
be a general discussion, and it was only after that that the question of 
amendments could come in. 

Sir SIVASWAMl IYER also doubted tbe correctness of the course 
which the President adopted, but he pointed out that the President's 
juling as regards some of them would go a great way in infiuenciog 
the Course of the deliberations in tbe Select Committee. 

Mr. JINNAH. with the help of the Standing Orders, pointed out 
that after the motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, any 
member might move an amendment that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Sir CHARLES INNES supported the ruling that the Assembly was not 
empowered to increase the demand for grants, and amendments to 
increase taxation were not in order. Lastly, Sir Alexander Muddiman 
observed that ^whichever motion wag adopt^. the principle of the BiU 
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must be affirmed. The House could therefore proceed with the general 
discussion on the Bill. 

Mr. W. S. J. WILSON (representative of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce) was the first to speak. He begged the House to forget the 
fact that he was a shareholder of the Tata Company. He was there to do 
his duty to his constituents, which were fifteen Chambers of Commerce, 
with the exception of those in Bombay. It was his view that they should 
not allow this great National industry of the Tatas to close down, or be 
taken over by some foreign Company, but he reiterated bis protest 
against the haste with which the Bill had been introduced, and that 
in a special session. He complained of the insufficient time given 
to the members to study the report. It might be said that the Tatas 
required immediate assistance, and he had no doubt they did, but in 
his view immediate assistance could be given a great deal more 
promptly on a bounty basis than it was likely to be on a Tariff 
system, There were three means by which assistance could be given ; Tariff. 
Bounty, and Loans. He dismissed the last as impossible. He remarked 
that the last would cause a great upheaval. He preferred the second 
means, namely that of bounty. If it was a protective duty, then he 
feared they could not achieve the object, because in Ports lilc? 
Karachi, Bombay and Tuticotin, or in Burma, the dutv* would operate 
harshly. The import price of steel at present was 140 rupees. Accord- 
ing to the Tariff proposal, the price in Bombay would be 180. plus 
35 freight, that is, 213, Then, in Karachi, including freight, it would 
be 25 r, - The same was the case with Tuticorin and Burma. If the 
House insisted on protective duties, then they must have a graduated 
scale so as to relieve certain places like those referred to, but that 
was not the suggestion before the House. Moreover, the protective 
duties would penalise the whole steel trade and increase the cost ot 
living, the cost of transport, and the cost of all purchases and of all 
domestic improvements m Municipal and utilitarian concerns The country 
would, for this purpose, have to be taxed one and a half crores. Mr. 
Wilson, therefore, proposed the system of bounty. If the bounty sugges' 
tion was accepted, it would be less than one and a half crores. At 
present 140 rupees was the price of steel. The present Tariff duty 
was ten per cent, namely, the cost of one ton of steel was K'l. 134. 
The Government proposal was to put up the Tariff, bringing the pr'ce 
to Rs. 180. So. the difference was Rs. 26. If they gave Messrs. Tatas 
Rs. 26 per ton, then the amount required from the coffers of the Stath 
was 52.00, ooo« as against the Government figure of one and a half 
crores. This fifty two lakhs could easily be got by reducing military 
expenditure, because the army required a great deal of steel. More- 
over. the bounty system would give a stionger stimulus to the steel 
trade than Protective duties, and therefore, he asked the House to 
accept his suggestion. 

Dr. GOUR demanded that continuity of policy must be explicitly 
embodied in the Bill, and a longer lease of life must be given to it 
and not confined to three years. 

Mr, JOSHl. while supporting the motion for reference to the Select 
Committeo. said that they must develop the steel industry in the 
inteFests of the people, but the best method oi protecting the industnes 
of any country was to nationalise them. He favoured rue bounty 
system to increase in the import duties. He severely criticised the manege- 
meat of th« Tatas in regard to labor whose grievances were not even 
beard. Josbi also criticised the Tariff Board for not paying sufficient 
attention to the interests of laborers at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. C. S. RANGA IYER said that Sir Chailes Innes had found himself 
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between the devil and the deep sea. i.e., betireen Free Trade England 
and ProtecHonist India. He recalled how the foreign Govetnment had 
crushed Indian industries and dumped India with her goods. He pointed 
out that England aho bad to protect her industry before she adopted 
a policy of free trade. Mr. Gandhi declared himself as a confirmed 
Piotectionist. The speaker thought that the Preamble was not properly 
worded. 

Mr. PATEL was convinced that in view of the fact that Belgian 
stiuctural steel was coming to India at Rs. i o a ton, the Protec- 
tion piopcsed was very inadequate. He was in favor of nationalising 
the industry; but if this was not acceptable, then the Government 
must give up half-hearted Frotection which would not save the in- 
dustiy, and would unnecrsfarily put an enormous burden on the 
consumer. He sgieed with Pandit Malaviya that the Bill was a 
btanding invitation to European capitalists to come and start Iron 
works in India. So kng as the Government in India was run by 
loreigneiB, such capital could not be prevented from enteiing the country, 
unless there was a National Government or the steel industry was naticn- 
alised. He entirely agreed with Mr. Josbi to secure the recognition of 
the* Labor Association at Jamshedpur and the setting up of a Con- 
ciliation Board; but if the Government did not accept ft, would Mr. 
Josbi or Mr. Chamanlal like the Bill to be dropped? The Tata works 
would then c'ose and thousands ot laborers will be put out of employ- 
ment. Was there any mtmber in the House who opposed Protection 
as such ? They must remember that there was no solution of the 
problem unless the Government and the Legislature agreed in fiscal 
matters. 

Mr. JINNAH in supporting the motion for reference of the Bill to 
a Select Committee said that without ProTection the great industry of 
the Tatas would perish. Except a few voices every one else was agreed 
on the principle of giving Protection. All those who still opposed Pro- 
tection must be living out of date. He opposed the bounty proposal 
of Mr. Wilson. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT replied to some of the points raised in 
the debaie. If Mr. Wilson’s view was to be carried to its logical con- 
clusion, then the Government should have to abolish all Customs duty 
on imported steel and all other Customs, on the ground that the Gov- 
ernment took more out of the consumer than came into the exchequer. 
If the Government bad to accept the doctrine of discriminating Pro- 
tection in any form they could not improve the method chosen by the 
TaHfi Board, the method of both bounty and tarifi. The Bill was not 
in the inteiesis of the Finance Member, because the Tailfi Board’s 
estimate of additional Customs duty was slightly higher than was 
likely to prove the case. Nor was the Bill introduced merely to benefit 
the Tata Company. No Government could be expects to introduce a 
piece of legislation purely to enable a Com^ny to pay dividends to 
Its shareholders. A Company like Messrs. Tatas was not in need of 
apoon-ieediog by the Govemoisot, but they were convinced of the need ' 
lor Frotection of the steel inf^attry in general. ''We ate introducing the 
Bill because we are oonvioced that* on the whole, it is deMrable* in the 
general interests ol India* to build up not merdy the steel industry* 
but build up an industrial system in India and thereby remove the 
difficulties of the ptfitemt lop-sided development of India. We want to 
encourage the devdopment m industries, and we want to develop otheV 
steel Industries, to compete with Messrs. Tatas. It is true that the 
is limited to three years, but that is because of the uncettainties as 
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to what wiT be the ultimate cost of production. Three years hence 
it would undoubtedly be necessary to have another enquiry, and there 
Is the fear that Protection will drop, because the Finance Member 
would lose a large amount of' revenue if the Bill is not replaced by 
another 

Concluding, Sir Basil Blackett emphasised that Protection flUust not 
be the end in view, and urged progress in banking and in education. 
As regards reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, Sir Basil said 
that the Government would not oppose the motion. 

Mr. CHAMAKLAL was surprised at the nauseating atmosphere of 
mutual congratulation in which they were living. The whole day the 
Swarajists and the iDdependenia were all engaged in congratulating 
the Government over a programme of exploiting the common people. 
He described the Tariff report as a *' Hush Hush" report. It was 
directly in the interests of the capitalists as against the people of 
India. He agreed with Mr. Wilson, for one, that a protective duty 
would increase the cost of living all-round. The Tatas wanted Pro- 
tection because of the fault of the management and the fault of 
technical advisers. Why should poor Indians pay for the faults ot 
others? The Interests of the laborers at Jamshedpur had not been 
looked after, and they had not been protected ; for example, the last 
strike settlement was never carried out. The Assembly consisting of 
representatives of the people should not become a gramophone of the 
capitalists. If they^ gave Protection, they would go down in history 
as oppressors of poor and protectors of the rich. 

Sir PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS paid a tribute to the able, 
impkaitial and colorless speech (laughter) ot Sir Charles Inoes. He was 
surprised that in view of the existing depression Mr. Wilson, represent- 
ing fifteen Chambers of Commerce, should have got up in the House 
and said that the Bill had been brought forward too eaily. On the 
other hand* if there had been any further delay, it would have been 

disastrous. Mr. Wilson had not shown that other countries like Japan 

and America had adopted bounties for Protection purposes. Mr. Wi 1 .«;on 
bad proposed to pay bounties either out of the surplus, or by reduc- 
tion in military expenditure. The speaker's opinion was that if there 
was a surplus, it should go to reduce existing taxation. As for , the cut 
in military expense, be was glad that the European commercial com- 
munity's representative was at one with Indians for such a reduction,, 
which must come soon (laughter). Reduction in the militaty Budget 
was desirable, irrespective of the fact that it was required for bounties 
or for any other purpose. He then urged that the assurance that the- 
three years' period did not mean that at the end of it Protection 

would be withdrawn should be made clear, and the continuity of the 

policy oi elective Protection should be explicitly set forth in the body 
«>f the Bill itself. 

Mr* NEOGY then moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. He said that the rulmgs of the Chair about certain amende 
inents had strengthened bis case for sending the Bill to a Select 
Committee. He said that a good deal of points had to ba discussed 
and cleared. He did not know what the report of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee was, but the efiect of the proposals of the Tariff 
Board on the ship-building industry of India must be considered, and 
he hoped the Government would circulate confidentially among the 
members of the Select Committee the proposals of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee which might have a bearing on the subject. 

Pandit MALA VI YA expressed gratitude to the Govemmbnt ' for 
70 
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bringing forward the Bill, bat he wanted to be snre that before tho 
coantry wai called upon to bear the burden, provisiong should be made 
to guard against foreign competitors leaving their countries and estab- 
lishhig themselves in India within the Tariff walls. Protection must be 
given only to those industries in the case of which capital, control, 
and management were mainly in the hands of Indians. The Preamble 
of the Bill was wrong, and he wanted that instead of stating it, their 
aim was to foster and develop the steel industry. Pandit Malaviya 
said that he had heard that a Company with twenty crores of capital 
had almost been started to compete with Messrs. Tatas, and that its 
shareholders were not Indians. This was a great danger, and an 
iDstan e in question was the establishment recently of a big match 
producing company in India. The Bill might spedfically lay down that 
Protection is given to the Tata Steel Company, because according to 
its preamble any manufacturer, be he American or English or Belgian, 
who established his works in British India would be entitled to 
Protection. 

Sir CHARLES INNES rep'ied that if the Preamble waa not suffi- 
ciently clearly drafted to ensure continuity of policy, and to invite 
new capital to the industry, then it could be easily done in the Select 
Committee. Referring to Dr. Gour's observations. Sir Charles Innes 
declared that he could not agree to Jany sort of Protection to the 
locomotive industry. Alluding to the speeches of Mr. Cbamanlal, Mr. 
Josbi and Mr. Patel for the nationalisation of the industry, the speaker 
remarked that it was an entirely unsolicited testimonial to the efficiency 
of the Government. (Laughter). But it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to run the steel industry. The Government was perfectly satisfied 
with the scheme of Protection embodied in the Bill, If carried out it 
would suffice the steel industry to tide over the difficulty that lay 
ahead, although it would not enable that industry to pay large divi- 
dends. The issue before the House was whether it was prepared to 
preserve the existing steel industry. The House must present a united 
front, although there might be differences of opinion as to the form 
that Protection should take. The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
in a representation received last night, had strongly supported Protec- 
tion, and remarked that it would be nothing short of a calamity if it 
was not given. The difference was only about the form. 

Personnel of the Committee. 

Mr. Neogy's motiott to refer thei Bill to the following Select 
Committee was carried : Sir Charles Innes. Sir Basil Blackett. Pandit 
Hotilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. B. C. Pal, Mr. R. 
Rao, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Jinnab, Mr. Pyare Lai, Mr. Muhammad Yakub, 
r. Gour, Mr. A. Rangaswacni lycosgar, Mr. Lokhaiie, Mr, J. Mehia, 
Mr. Cbamanlal, Mr. Josbi, Dr. S. K. Datta, Mr. D. P. Sinha. and Mr. 
K. C, Neogy, to report on or b.iore the 30th May. Mr. Jinnah, Dr. 
Goar and My. J. Mehta declared that they were shareholders of the 
Tata ComMmy and wanted to let the House know of it before they 
were appc^M to the Commitlee. 

The ifnetiQB for referring the hill to the Select Committee was then 
put andiiarried nnanimously. This is the first time that the Swaraj ieu 
agmd to sit on a Committee. 

Tlie House then adjourned till the 30th May. 
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The Legislative Assembly leasembled on May 30th. with Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad in the Chair. About an hour was occupied in answering 
questions by non-official members. Several qqestions were raised' by 
Haji Wajinddin and Khan Bahadur Sarafaraz HuBsain mostly relating 
to railway grievances. Mr. Bhore replying to Haji Wajiuddin said that 
the Government of India have no information as to the amount or 
value of the property lost by pilgrims on the S. S. FrangestaN, apart 
from what has appeared in the press. Messrs. A. Neezazee & Com- 
pany instructed their Jeddah agents to give at their discretion certain 
sums of money to the pilgrims wherever it was considered necessary, 
and His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz is reported to have offered 
to make the pilgrims his guests on the journey to Mecca. No cases 
of destitution or starvation have been brought to light. The question 
ot Government aid did not, therefore, arise. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in answer to Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz 
Hussain Khan regarding the proposed legiblation to apply Muhammadan 
Law to the Khoja Shia Isna Ashra community, said that it was undei- 
stood from the President of the Jamiat that certain memorialists had 
requested Mr. M. A. Jinnah to introduce a private bill on the subject. 
The Government are awaiting action on the part of Mr. Jinnah, and 
have informed the memorialists accordingly through the Government 
of Bombay. 

Supplementary Questions 

A number of members raised a volley of supplementary questions. 

Sir B. N. Mitra referred Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan to 
an answer given by the Hon. Mr. A. C. Cbatterjee regarding accommo- 
dation to Assembly Members in Longwood Hotel, in Simla. The supple- 
mentary questions indicated a complaint on the part of the members 
tliat while the Hotel was purchased by the Government for the very 
purpose of accommodating members, some quarters had been let out 
to Government officers. It further appeared that members of the Central 
Legislature were aaked to pay double the amount of rent charged to 
officers. Replying to all these questions. Sir B. N. Mitra stated that 
members ot the Legislature occupied the quarters only for a very short 
period and that it was considered reasonable that on this account they 
should be charged a higher rate than officials who may occupy them 
for many mon^s at a time. Moreover, most of the offi^als occupy the 
quarters only on condition that they may be required to vacate at 
abort notice. 

Indian Debate in the Commons 

Replying to Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh, Sir Alexander Muddiman stated 
that the Government had no reason to believe that there was any truth 
in the statement in the London cable to the Forward of Calcutta of 
the 18th April that the Liberal amendment asking for a Commission 
of Enquiry was not moved as a result of active canvassing by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey. 

The Public Services Cornmistion 

Mr. M. Ramacbandra Rao asked ; — > 

(A) Will the Government be pleased' to say whether the estab- 
lishment of a Public Services Commission, contemplated in Section 
^6-C of the Government of India Act, has been considered, and whether 
any action in this direction is intended to be taken; (B) Will the 
Government be pleased to state what effect haa be«i given to eaoh of 
the rccmimendationi made in paragraphs 14, 15. 16. 17^ iff and a6, 
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and Bummarised in paragraph 35 of the Crewe Committee Report od 
the Home Administration of Indian Affairs ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman replied : (a) The Hon. Member is referred 
to the reply given in this House by my predecessor to Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadbikary's question No. 162 on the lath February, 1923. 
The desirability of establishing a Public Services Commission under the 
proviso ns of Section qb-C of the Government of India Act will be 
considered in connection with the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Services on this question. 

In the secohd part of the question. 1 am asked for information as 
to the extent to which certain recommendations of the Crewe Committee 
have been given effect to. I would preface my remarks by the observ- 
ation that the report of the Crewe Committee is dated June, 1919. 
Che Gjvernment of India Bill of 1919 had been introduced in Parlia- 
ment, but the Joint Select Committee had not then begun to sit. 
That is, the recommendations in the report were made on the basis of 
the amendments to the Government of India Act contained in the Bill 
introduced in Parliament in 1919. That Bill was based upon the 
proposals in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, modified according to the 
later recomm. ndations of the Government of India, which were based 
largely upon the opinion elicited in India by the publicaiion of the 
report. Now, take the recommendations of the Crewe Committee, con- 
tained in the paragraphs mentioned in the question, as summarised in 
paragraph 35 : 

(t) Paragraph 14. This recommendation was made with reference 
to the proposal in paragraph 277 and 279 of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, as to the constitution of the Council of State and methods of 
securing that essential Government legislation is carried. As the Hon. 
member is aware, those p oposals were not finally accepted. Under 
those proposals, any Certification or Legislation would have been by the 
Governor-General in Council. So far as Certificat on or Legislation under 
The provisions of Section 62 B of the Government of India Act is 
concerned. Certification is by the Governor-General, and this Is, there- 
fore. a matter in which the Governor-General in Council is not pri- 
mari'y concerned. The Governor-General in Council is, however, aware 
that the Secretary of State has intimated that in this matter he 
prefers to *rely on the discretion of the authorily concerned as 
to whether there shall be any report for his previous approval before 
Certification is resorted to rather than to issue rigid instructions. 

(2) Paragraphs 13 and 16 : The Crewe Committee, apparently; in 
these paragraphs contemplated the growth of a Convention under which 
when the Government of India were in agreement with the majority ot 
the non-official members of the Legislative Assembly, which would pie- 
sumably, under the Act as finally passed, interpreted as applying to 
non-official members of the Indian Legislature, the Secretary ot State 
would, save in exceptional circumstances, assent to their joint decision. 
I invite a reference by the Hon. Member to later pronouncements on 
the ftame question contained in the -Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in their remarks on Clause 33 of the Bill of 1919. and on the 
Rule under Section 33 of the Act of 1919. As regards these proposal*, 
the Hon. Member is, no doubt, aware of the Fiscal Convention which 
is in coume of being established. That may be regarded as the extent 
of definite action taken upon this proposal. 

(3) Paragraph 17 : I will attempt to give such information as i* 
availaike in ngard to the proposals in this paragraph la my reply to the 
Mon. Membhr'i next question, which raises this point in a more detailed form. 
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(4) Faragrapb 18 : With the exception numbered below, the posi- 
tion as regards this recommendation is the same as regards the 
recommendations in Paragraphs 15 and 16 of the Report. Under Clause 
(7) of the Provincial audit resolution, relating to expenditure on Provincial 
Reserved subjects, when the cost of revision of the permanent establish- 
ment exceeds 5 lakhs a year, the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council is not required if the resolution recommending the changes is 
passed by the Legislative Council. This is a definite delegation of the 
powers of the Secretary of State in Council in conformity with the 
principle recommended by the Crewe Committee. 

(4) Paragraph 26 : If the Hon. Member will refer to such pro- 
visions of the Government of India Act as are contained in Section 
67 B, Section 68 sub-section (2). and Section 69, sub-section (i), 
he will find that the proposal has been given efiect to There has 

been no case since the passing of the Government of India Act of 

1919, in which His Majesty in Council has signified his disallowance of 

any Act of the Indian Legislature. In only one case, the provisions 

of Section 67-B. sub-section (2) regarding the assent of his Majesty 
in Council applied. Such assent was, in fact, accorded in the Order 
of His Majesty in Council published in the notification by the Govern- 
ment of India in the Legislative Department. No. 77. dated 26th April, 
1923. 

MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

After question time, the President announced that he had received 
notice of a motion for adjournment from Mr. M. K. Acharya for the 
purpose of discussing the action, as announced by the Home Member, 
in respect of the report of the Lee Commisnon, before affording the 
Assembly an opportunity of discussing the report. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
added that as the Leader of the House had already promii-ed special 
facilities for a lull dUcu->sion of the report on a special day, there wa^ 
some difficulty about the adjournment of the House which could give 
only two hours. 

Mr. ACHARYA stated that he would be satisfied if Sir Alexander 
Muddiman would communicate to the House the particular points on 
which immediate action was likely to be taken. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN replied that he had no intention what- 
ever of trying to rush the House into a discussion of a general character. 
The Government were guided in publishing the report at the time of 
the Legislative Session by the earnest and real desire of getting the 
report to the members as soon as possible. He had carried out the 
wishes of this House in communicating to the Secretary of State that 
no action should be taken till the Assembly discussed the report. But 
there were really certain urgent matters. For example, he was told 
that there were at present pending questions of appointment, and whether 
those appointments should be made under the new rules. However, 
the Home Member promised to make a detailed statement as soon as 
he was in a position to do so. It would probably be in a day or two. 

Dr. GOUR at this stage drew attention to the statement made by 
Professor Richards in the House of Commons that no orders would be 
passed without the report being discussed in the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. JINN AH then asked the Home Member if the was in a position 
to make a statement as to what he himself considered were the urgent 
matters contained in the report. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN replied that be was not in a position 
to make a statement. 
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Dr. GOUR cinpbasised that the Secretaiy of Stale ihoald not exercise 
bis statutory powers In regard to this report until the Assembly bad 
discussed it. Mr. ACHARYA did not press his intended motion. 

THE SELECT COMMITTEE REPORT. 

The Steel Industry Protection Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, was then reported to the Assembly. A numto of altera- 
tions had been introduced in the Bill. The Preamble had been amplified, 
and ran thus 

"Whereas it is expedient, in pursuance of the policy of discrimina- 
ting Protection of Industries in British India with due regard to the 
well-being c f the community, to provide for the fostering and develop- 
ment of the steel industry by increasing the import duties leviable jon 
certain Iron and steel articles, and by enabling bounties to be granted 
to manufacturers in British India of certain snch articles, and to 
determine the duties and bounties which shall be payable in respect of 
such articles during the first three years of the application of that 
policy to the said industry'*. 

Sir CHARLES INNES, in presenting the Report, pointed out that the 
Bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, was practically the same 
as the original Bill, but the Committee had decided to drop the duty 
on tin plates The Government, however, reserved the right of moving 
an amendment to restore Protection. The Committee has clarified the 
Bill in regard to the Preamble as well as on some other points. 

The Assembly then adjourned till the 2 nd June when the report 
was to be discussed. 

The President then announced the receipt of a reply from the 
Secretary of State communicating to the House his appreciation of the 
resolution of the 14 th February conveying greeings to the Labour 
Party and adding that he was circulating it to his colleagues. 

The following is the report of the Select Committee : — 

Before discussing the details of the Bill, we proceeded, in the first 
place, to a discussion of the desirability of applying to the steel 
industry certain general principles, without prejudice to the question of 
the admissibility of those principles in view of the scope of the present 
Bill. The first subjects discussed were the questions of Natioi alisation, 
the option to purchase, profit-sharing and control by the Government 
and the Legislature, and it was decided by a majority In each case 
that none of these principles should be introduced into the Bill. 

Recognition of Labour Associations 

Another such question which we considered was the desirability of 
making some provision to the effect that the right of any company or 
firm to enjoy the benefit of the Protection conferred by the Bill should 
be conditional upon the recognition by the company or firm or assoda- 
tions of their employees, and upon its agreement to submit all labor 
disputes to arbitration. It was decided by a majority that such a 
provision should, if possible, be inserted in the Bill. On a ruling being 
given that a definite amendment on tliesc lines would be outside tbi; 
scope! of the present BUI. a majority ot non-officlal members of our 
Committee desired an expression of their opinion, that the acceptance 
of the principle of Protection . senders even more urgent than before the 
uecesilty for legislation in regard to trade uaions and trade disputes, 
which, we ar^ given to understand, is at present engaging the attention 
of the Government. 
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Proposals for Restriction 

We also discussed, again, without prejudice to its admissibility in 
connection with the present Bill, the question of the advisibiiity of 
restricting the benefits of Protection which the Bill is designed to afford, 
to companies or firms having a certain minimum proportion of Indian 
capital and a definite Indian element in their management. The 
majority of us are prepared, in this BUI. to recommend the insertion 
of any definite provisions in this regard. The majority, however, of 
non-official members of our Committee incline to the opinion that the 
possibility should be seriously considered at an early date of securing 
tor Indian capital a substantial share in the industries benefiting by 
State assistance on relative advantages of attaining and in view solely, 
by a system of bounties, instead of by a combined system of duties 
and bounties, as contained in the Bill. A majority of us are of the 
opinion that the former course is impracticable, if only by reason of 
the additional revenue from other sources which it would be necessary 
to raise in order to carry it out, and that even if practicable, it 
would not, for many reasons, be so satisfactory in operation as the 
latter. 


Period of Protection 

We further considered the question of the duration wnich should 

be given to the provisions of the Bill, and the majority of us are of 

the opinion that it is desirable to state somewhat more clearly in the 
Bill that although the actual rates recommended in the case of duties 
or bounties respectively should only subsist for three years, there is 
no intention of abandoning at the end of that period the policy of 
discriminating Protection itself. We have accordingly amplified the 
the Preamble, omitted a sub-clause in clause 1 of the Bill, added to 
clause 2 an stdditional sub-clause providing that protective duties speci- 
fied in Part 7 of Schedule 2 shall remain in force for three years only, 
and inserted, after clause 4 of the Bill, a new clause laying a statutory 
obligation upon the Government to bold an enquiry during the course 
of year 1926-27 as to the extent, if any, to which further Pro- 
tection is heeded by the industry, and as to the amount of duties and 

bounties which will be necessary in order to confer that Protection 

Adequacy of Duties. 

In regard to the general question as to whether the rates of duties 
and bounties provided in the Bill are adequate, more especially in 
view of the possibility of a considerable drop in the prices of steel 
Imported from countries with a depreciated currency, we are satisfied 
that the rates proposed are generally sufficient. Any attempt to base 
the scale in accordance with the price of the cheapest gr^ea of steel 
would place an nnfair burden on the consumer. We think that the 
only possible remedy for grave fluctuations of prices is the application 
of a system of off-setting duties, for which the Bill provides. 

The Locomotive Industry. 

We next turned our attention to the question of according Pro- 
tection 10 the locomotive Industry in India. A majority of our Com- 
mittee tonsider that a further camfnl examination of this qnestidtt in 
necessary, asid should be nodertaken by the Government with a view 
td detidittg whether this industry fulfils the conditions requisite to 
enable it to qualify for such protection. 
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Burma's Claim for Exampiion. 

We then examiued various claims which were put b&fore gs for 
exemption from the provisions of the Bill. The first claim was ad- 
vanced on behalf oi Burma. We are. however, again, by a majority, 
of the opinion that the claims of Burma are no greater than those 
which might be advanced on behalf of other parts of British India, 
and we consider that it would be wrong in pnnciple to attempt to 
diflerentiate in the matter of Customs duties between difierent parts 
of British India. 


Exceptional Treatment Impossible. 

We next discussed a suggestion that Increased duties should not 
be leviable on constructional and other steel ordered from abroad for 
specific works under contracts entered into before the publication of 
the Taiiff Board's Report. The consideration of this question involved 
the consideration of the claims on behalf of the Bombay and Calcutta 
Municipal Corporations for the exemption of large quantifes oi steel 
for which orders have been placed. We were, by a majoiity, of the 
opinion that unless the operation of the Protective scheme is to be 
indefinitely postponed, it would be impossible (o make exceptions in 
particular cases, and further, that if any such exceptions were re- 
commended, it would be difficult to draw distinctions between numerous 
claims which would undoubtedly be made. 

Details of the Bill 

We then proceeded to a consideration of the details of the Bill, 
We have adopted a suggestion to amplify the meaning of the expression 
“Di-crimidaiing Protection" by inserting words Indicat ng that the policy 
has been adepted subject to the consideration that due regard will 
always be had to the well* being of the community. The other amend- 
ment which we have suggested in the Preamble is referred lo above. 
We have made slight amendment in Clause 3 to provide for the fact 
that, in case of certain company-managed railways, the s^eel rails and 
fish plates are made to specifications, which are approved, but not 

actually prescribed by the Railway Board. We have made only one 

alteration in the schedule, name'y, the omission of item No. 153 ia the list 
of articles liable to protective duties. The effect of the alteration will be 
to leave tin plates in the position in which they were before, that is 
to say. they will be liable to a duty at 10 per cent, ad valorem 

under item 61 of Part IV of the schedule. 

We have carefully considered the chapter of the Tariff Board's report 
which relates to the protection of the manufacture of tin plates, and 
the majo ity of us think that the difficulties experienced by the only 
Company, which it was proposed to protect, are due to excessive 

capital expenditure, and are not such as 10 warrant assistance fi'om 
the general tax-payer. We have carefully considered all the amendments 
of which notice has been given. Our conclusion on many of these is 
aet ont in the foregoing paragraphs of this report. With the exception 
oi one such amendment, nkmely, the omission of item No. 135 in the 
list of protective duties. 10 which we have already referred, we have 
rejected all these amend men is either unanimously or by a majority, jn 
regaird to a series of amendments suggesting that various bodies should 
be constituted for the purpose of advising the Government in the ipatler 
of getting .duties, we deii re to say that we consider that the body 
most fitted to adviae the Government in any such matters is the Tariff 
Board wh*Qh hag foroHiiabd the present proposals, and is familiar with 
all aspect^ of the subject. In regard to the amendment which sug- 
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gestB the nducticD on galvanized Bbeets, a majority ol ua 

consider that the revenue which would be sacrificed would be out of 
proportion to the advantage winch would bo derived by certain sections 
of the community. in addition to the amendments of which notice 
hbs been given, we considered certain other suggestions for the amend- 
ment oi the Bill. In the first place, we rejected a propoml lor ihe 
excmptirn frcm protective duties of articles specified in items Mos. 143, 
146, and 153 (b) i.e., various egiicultuial implements, wire nails and 
light rails. Our reason is that we consider it necessary to protect 
various Indian Cem panics which have recently commenced manufacturo 
of these articles. 

We regret that our colleague Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
prevented by illness from attending our meeting.*' 

The Repoit is Mgned by Mi. M. A. Jlnnab, Sir Charles Innes, Sir Basil 
Blackett, Pandit Motilal Nehru, and Messrs. W. S. J. Wilson, V. J, 
Patel, Bepiu C. Pal, M. Ramachandra Rao, £ G, Fleming, Piyare Lai, 
Muhammad Yakub, H. S. Gour, A. Rangaswamy Iyengar, K. G. 
Lohokare, Jamnaclas M. Mehta, Chaman Lai, N. M. Josbi K. C. Neogy. 
Devaki Prasad Sinha and S. K. Datta. 

Minutes of Dissent. 

There are TWELVE MINUTES OF DISSENT attached to the Select 
Crmmittee's Report on the Steel Protection Bill. First of all, Messrs. 
V. J. Patel, N. M. Joshi, Jamuadas Mehta and Devaki Prasad Sinha in 
a note state that 'no proposals for the protection of an industry can 
be complete unless they include some to protect the rights and interests 
of the workers employed in that industry. The need for including 
clauses to secure recognition for Labor Associations for establishing 
proper machinery for the settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees, and making the grant of bounties conditional upon the em- 
ployer.^' satisfying the Government that the labor employed was fairly 
treated, ig specially felt in this case, as the Tala Company has been 
refusing for some time to recognise the Jamshedpur Labor Association, 
and some of the serious grievances of the workers at Jamshedpur sti.l 
remain unredressed. Our con ten non is borne out by Mr. C. F. Andrews 
who recently, at the request of some of the Direct ors of the Company, 
bad gone to Jamsh^pur and has repoiUd in favor of unconditional 
recognition of the Jamshedpur Labor Association, and urging the fulfil- 
ment of the terms of the last strike settlement at JamAedpur'. 

NationaUsation Scheme* 

Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA in another note states that the Select 
Committee have throngbout carried on their deliberations under the con- 
sciousness that only such modifications of the Bill could be effected as 
were assented to by the Government. This is a position very far 
removed from fiscal autonomy, pmd practically the whole fight for 
achieving it remains to be fought. He considers that the Tariff wall 
proposed in the Bill is inadequate, both as regards rates and duration. 
He urges that the duration of the Bill at any rate ought to be ex- 
tended up to the . 31st March 1930. He adds that aome acbeme of 
Nationalisation, of the industry, or oi profit-shairing by the State and 
by workmen, would be a most equitable arrangement. The refusal of 
the Select Committee to exempt tbe steel imports of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation for tbe, construction of the Tansa pipe line be- 
trayed a thorough disregard of the special equities of the case. 

Mr. N. M. JOSH! alio thinks that the best method of protecting 
an industry, at least a basic Industry like that of steel maabtecture, 

71 
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is to take it under the control of the State* so that it wilt be run 
In the interests of the community which will share both in its adversity 
and prosperity and will have control over it. Moreover, Nationalisa- 
tion is free from several disadvantages incidental to a syatem of high 
import duties. 

Mr. B. C. PAL also joins Mr. Joshi in holding that the State 
Alas a right to claim, in return for the help which it pflfers to these 
Industries on capital enterprises, a fair share of sppervision in the 
interests of the general tax payer of their work and of their profits 
over and above a certain percentage. The State has no right to give 
Protection to any industry without providing for adequate guarantees 
that these industries shall secure the fundamental rights of the laborers 
employed by them. 

The Case of Burma 

Both Mr. Fleming and Dr. S. K. Datta in a very strong note 
disagree with the finding of the Committee with regard to the case 
of Burma, and submit that this Province should be excluded from the 
operation of the Bill. 

The Bounty System 

Then come Messrs. W. S. Wilson* E. G. Fleming, S. K. Datta, D. P. 
Sinha N. M Joshi, and K. G. Lohokare with another very short note 
stating that they consider that the Protection proposed should be effected 
by means of bounties only. Mr. D. P. SINHA, whose constituency is 
Jamshedpur, iu a separate explanatory note states : ** I shall be very 

sorry if the Tata Iron and Steel Company go to the wall, but 1 do 
believe that the needs of the poor and the demands of the consumers 
generally are more important than the necessities of one Corporation 
or Company. All my proposals therefore are ’ for the protection of 
the consumers. As for the Tata Iron and Steel Company of Jamshedpur. 
1 consider bounties the proper remedy. Over and above the grant of 
bounty, the Government of India should guarantee to Messrs. Tatas 
the market provided by the State, and all articles of iron and steel 
purchased by Govemmeot Hallways or public bodies should be those 
manufactured by Indian companies, provided the prices charged are not 
exceedingly high* Protection once given tends to expand and to make 
itself perpetual. This is what the history of other countries teaches 
us. There are also other political evils which Protection brings in its 
train, and which we would not like to see transhipped to this 
country." 

. An Invitation to Foreign Firms. 

Mr. LOHOKARE, in another long explanatory note, sayi that the 
Bill ofieitB to foreign manufacturers practically an invitation to come and 
exploit India and be in possession of such a basic industry as steel 
manufacture. The Bill proposes to shelve the assurance of the Hon. 
Mr. A. C. Chatterji in March igi 2 that no concession should be given 
to any firms in r^ard to Industries in India unless such firms have 
rupee capital and have a propOrtioa at any rate of Indian Directors, 
and unless such firms allow facilities ior Indian apprentices to be trained 
in their woilcS. To allow the BUI to pass wlthont any adequate pro- 
visions for a proportion of ' native capital and management in the 
country to be fostered by the tax- payers* money is to create a' most 
disadvantageous burden to the country. 

Hoi^ Rule the only Solution. 

Mr, 'PATEL in a long note gives detailed inionnation about the pro- 
ceediogs of the Select Committee. He says that the prpceedings of the 
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Assembly end ffae Select Committee had proved to him that any fiscal 
proposal emanating from the Government places the Assembly on the 
horns of a dilemma. It must be either accepted as it stands or 
rejected. Thus nothing could be done without the approval of the 
Government. He instances the rejection by the Government of the 
proposals for the Nationalisation of the industry and the sharing of 
profits by the State. This, he says, was rejected by the casting vote 
of the Chairman of the Committee. He instances the refusal of the 
Government to accept the proposal, carried by 11 votes against 4, for 
improvement in the conditions of Labor, the rejection of the proposal 
that the Government should have the option to acquire the concern at 
Jamshedpur after a certain period, and the opposi ion of the Govern-* 
ment to prevent foreign capital from getting the benefit of Protection. 
He also quotes figures to show that the Protection proposed is inade- 
quate, but neither the Assembly nor the Select Committee could remedy 
these defects without Government's consent. Therefore, says Mr. Patel, 
the only remedy is Responsible Government. 

Re-Circulation ol Bill. 

Mr. S. K. DATTA is opposed to a Protective Tariff. But if Pro- 
tection cannot be given by bounties at the present stage, he suggests 
that the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, be circulated 
among Local Governments. Local Legislatures and Local Bodies to give 
an opportunity to the consumers to have their say. 

Duty on Galvanised Sheets 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY regrets that the Select Committee has not accepted 
his amendment to include galvanised sheets below one forty-secondth of 
an inch in thickness from the scope of the enhanced import duties. This, 
he says, would leave galvanis^ sheets of corrugated variety of less 
than 23 standard gauge, which are of very general use for buildiug 
purposes even among the poorest classes, subject to the existing duties. 
He realises the position of the Government in opposing the loss of ten 
lakhs by reducing this duty* which would consequently make difficult 
the financing of bounties, but then, saya Mr. Neogy, an increase would 
be justified more on the ground of putting the Government in funds 
than as a measure of Protection. 

Labor and the Consnmer 

Mr. CHAMANLAL remarks that the natural advantages for the si eel 
industry in India, admitted by the Tariff Board, coupled with the 
atrociously low wages paid to labor at Jamshedpur, should make it 
pbsslble for the Tata Steel Company to compete with foreign competi- 
tion, but be remat ks that though natural advsmtages are undoubted, 
yet these advaiitages are lost owing to the *’h<gher coat of subsequent 
processes'*. 

Triia, then, Is the conclusion, that because of the lack of efficiency 
in technicat management of the higher processes, the consumer and the 
taxpayer are called upon to pay the price of sustenance and support 
to the great capitalists of India. He is unable to support the Bill 
without the safeguard of Nationaliaation, taking hia stand upon the 
interesta of the taxpayer and consumer who are, he fear^, being deli- 
vered into the bands of monopolists, whose Concern is not t^e we'l- being 
of the community, but the security of ibeir profits. Finally, be saya 
that the Bill defeats its own purpose, because it seeks to protect the 
industry without at the same time protecting thoosaada. of workers 
engaged in the industry. 
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The Assembly re-assembled on the 2nd. June when the m^st 
important item of the day was the discussion of the Tariff Bill. 

State Management of Railways 

The wb )le of the morning was taken up with the question whether 
the discussion of the Tariff Bill should be resumed immediately, or the 
the Bill Le circulated for public opinion. The ptelimioary hour which 
was spent on interpellations did not provide much interest, except the 
question regarding State management of the East Indian and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways. The Assembly accepted a resolution on the 
subject last year, but nevertheless attempts seem to have been made by 
the Govt, to arrange, if possible, for the eventual transfer to companies. 

Mr. HlNDLEY, Railway Commissioner, was getting into dangerously 
deep waters over the supplementary questions, and Sir Charles I ones 
bad to lush to the rescue by declaring plaunly that the Government 
was not bound to accept the Assembly's recommeadatious. 

At question time, Sir Turshottamdas Tliakunlas asked the Qovernmunt ah to when* 
exactly their efforts stand in the diiec'ioii of devising a satisfactory form of 
company domiciled in India to take over the E. I. BaiKvay and G. I. P. Itiilway. 

Mr. Hindley replied that the pioject. had been held in abeyance pjndmg tbc 

(lucstion of separation ti£ Railway from General Finance. 

tSir J’urshottamdas Tliakurd.as : What relation does the separation, of Fmanc! 
bear to the quest' on of Railway Management ? 

Mr. Hindley: In the event of sei>aration of Railway Finance, probably soini 
of the objections to IS bate management would disappear, 

Mr. Gaya I'rasad Singh : Is it a fact that hom '2 of the staff of the E. 1. 

Railway have been asked to take long fur ough in view of the decision to converi 

them into State-managed lines ? 

The I’meident ; That (luestion do-‘B not arise, 

Mr. Uamachandra Hao asked if the question of mauagemnit of these Railways 
hod been lina'ly decided, and whether it was subject to further criticism. 

Mr. Hind'cy : For the time being, the decision is final. (LaugUter.) 

Sir Charles lanes added that the Government had maile arraugem ints to take 
over the E. 1. Railway in July, 15126. Tne Government loft the door open to 
negotiations for real private companieii, but these negotiations had not been pursu'jd 
because the question of separation of Uai'way Finance from Gmeral Finance had 
not been so.ved, 

Marine Committee Report 

tiir Charles limes rep'ying to Dr. Goar stated that the Government hop,* to pubMsh 
the Mercantile Marine Committee Report shortly after the work on the Steel Protection 
Bill was completed. 

THE TARIFF BILL — Motion for Circulation 

After Bpendiog an hour on questions and answersf the Assembly 
proceeded at 12 Noon to consider the report of the Select Committee on 
the Tariff Bill. 01 seventy-eight amendments to the Tariff BUI on 
the paper, Dr. Datta's, to circulate it was the first to be discussed. 

Db. S. K. DATTA moved the circulation of the Bill, as 
amended by the Select Committee, for elidti ig public opinion. He 
said Uiat since the is«ne of the Tariff Board's report and the publi- 
cation of the Tariff Bill a very short time had elapsed, aad the publ c 
bad not been able , to form an opinion on It and fully realise its impli- 
cations. He felt that the point of view of the consumer had not been 
plaond , before the Tariff Board. The agricultural community lorminf 
the bulk of ithe population whose implements would hereafter cost more 
than .before, the general public using iron and steel, aud the Indian 
States must be given time to voice their feelings before Protection was 
given. Moreover, India must guard agaiust the evils which had loll'iwed 
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in the wake of Protection. In the United States the workers > an^. 
maasee had sufiered seriously. He urged the House to support his 
motion which was nothing more than a plea for justice. 

Mr. LOHOKARE seconded the motion for circulation. He said that 
the 78 amendments tabled suggested that the Bill had several features 
which required further consideration. He particularly drew attention to 
the danger referred to by the minority report of the Fiscal Commission/ 
that foreign manufacturers might reap the benefit of Tariff walli at 
the cost of the Indian consumer by establishing industries in India. 

Mr. SHAML^L NEHRU said that the House had nothing to do 
with Indian States, and must decide now one way or other as to 
whether Protection was to be given or not. 

Sir CHARLES INNES said that Dr. Datia’s speech was not lelevant 
to the subject under discussion, because Dr. Datta spoke as a free 
trader while the policy of Protection had already been accepted by the 
House by referring the Bill to the Select Committee. By going back 
upon Protection now, the Hous:: would be simply stultifying itself. 

As for further consideration", said the Commerce Member, ' there 
never has been a Bill presented to the Legislature after such careful 
preliminary investigation and preparation as the Tariff Bill. The Tariff 
Board’s proposal had received uniformly favorable reception in the press 
in India, and right through the country the policy of Protection has 
been accepted. The proposal for the circulation of the Bill is nothing 
more than a dilatory motion. If you postpone it now, by the time 
you meet alter six months, there may be no steel industry to protect.*" 

Mr. JINN AH characterised the motion for circulation aa mischievous. 
He was sympathetic towards the demands for protection of labor, but 
this could not be adequately provided for in this Bill, and must be 
dealt with by separate legislation. 

Mr. D. P. SINHA retorted by describing the Tariff Bill as entirely 
mischievous. 

Mr. RANGA IYER and Dr. GOUR opposed the circulation, point- 
ing out that the House itself was a forum of public opinion, and they 
had the approval of their constituents to support the Bill. 

Baba UJJGAR SINGH BEDl said that the bulk of the country 
was uneducated and must be given time to consider the Bill. 

At this stage Mr. RAJ NARAlN moved for closure. Pandit Malaviya 
and Sir Purushottamdas represented that further discussion should be 
allowed on this .vital question. Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA pointed out that 
the debate had lasted only an hoar and a quarter and wanted the 
Chair to protect the minority. The President allowed discussion to 
proceed. 

Mr. MEHTA said he bad his suspicions about the Bill as it came 
from a Government which had done oothldg to foster industries. In 
fact bis suspicion was thickened by the manner in which the Govern- 
ment had hugged all the proposals of the Tariff Board. It looked as 
if Sir Charles Innes bad written the report, and the Tariff Board 
signed it. He said that it was the resourceful ness of Messrs^ Tata's 
propaganda that was appealing to the patriotism and ignorance of the 
House by raising the bogey that if Protection was not given imme- 
diately, Messrs. Tatas would collapse. If he was convinced that this 
would be so, he would pass the Bill to-day; but the Tariff Board’s 
report showed that there was no such danger, and the House could 
very well wait for two months to find out whether the Protection 
proposed .was adequate, which may. her very much doubted. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RaO pointed out that the Bill bad come 
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oat of the Select Committee practically analtered and Bbould not be 
drcolated. 

Sir Purusbottamdas THAKURDAS referred Dr. Datta and others 
who spoke on behalf of the agriculturists to the conclusive replies 
given by the Tariff Board to these arguments. The circulation of the 
Bill would mean indefinite postponement of Protection. He wanted the 
House to give its opinion here and now whether it wanted or not to 
place the burden on the consumer of this generation so that the 
future generation might reap its benefit. 

Motion Rejected 

Closure was again and again applied, and the House finally decided 
and carried the closure by 46 votes against 34. Dr. Datta's amendment for 
the circulation of the Bill for public opinion was put and rejected by 
51 votes against 21. 

Points of Order. 

When the Legislative Assembly met again after lunch, the President 
asked the House to proceed with the discussion of the amendments. 

Mr. DEVAKl PRASAD SlNHA at once raised a point of order. 
He quoted May's Book on Parliamentary Practice, and moved that the 
President do leave the chair. His objection was against the ruling of the 
Chair earlier in the day that on a motion for circulation of the Bill no 
member was entitled to go into a question of principle on the Bill. 

The PRESIDENT ruled this motion out of order. 

Thereupon Mr. SlNHA raised another point of order. Here again 
Mr. Sinha relied on May's Parliamentary Practice, and moved for a ruling 
from the Chair that no member who bad interest in the Tatas' concern 
should be allowed to vote on the amendments. 

The PRESIDENT thought that it was too late to make the motion, 
because considerable voting and discussion had already taken place. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said that the matter was not to be decided 
by the Chair, but in the first instance by the members concerned. 

Sir Charles INNES pointed out that when the Select Committee 
was being appointed some members, who were later put on it, had 
declared themselves that they were share-holders in Messrs Tatas*. but 
no objection was then raised, and those members were put on the 
Committee. 

Messrs. V, N. MUTALIK and JOSHl supported Mr. Sinha's proposition. 

Mr. PATEL quoted the practice followed in the Bombay Corporation 
and pointed out that it was a point for the Chair to decide. 

Mr. JINNAH emphasised that when he was put on the Select Committee 
he drew the attention of the House to the fact that he was a share- holder 
but none had objected to it. He was the last person to exercise his vote in 
his own interest, and he personally would on this ^ill not exercise bis 
voting powers but he doubted if the member who brought the motion and 
those who supported it were actuated by the same high principles of 
policy# Mr. Kabiruddin supported Mr. Jinnah. 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI pointed out that the Bill before the House 
, was not a private one bat a public one. It was not a bill dealing with 
Tata Company direct, nor was it a Bill desling with that Company alone. . 
It embpdied a very important principle which was one of general 
applicability. The intention was to protect the steel industry in general, 
including Messrs. Tatas. . . , . 

Pandi( MOTILAL NEHRU said that he had no interest in Messrs. 
Tatas and considered that it would be a salutary rule if tiioie interest- 
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ed in the concern abstained from voting, but be did not like the 
circomstanoes in which the question had been raised. 

Mr. WILSON pointed out that he was interested in many concerns 
some of which might be granted Protection. He was in the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, and he must express the views of his Chamber 
even on questions in which he might happen to be interested. 

Sir PURUSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS said that he did not want 
to take part in the discussion as be was a Director of the Tata 
Company, bu^ he must point out that he could not give up his light 
of expressing an opinion on the particular policy on which the Tariff 
Bill was based. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL stood for the establishment of a healthy con- 
vention! 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN made it ciear that the procedure 
of the House of Commons was that such a point could not be raised 
on the ground of order, but the motion could be moved after voting 
bad taken place, asking that certain votes be disallowed. 

Dr. GOUR said that the members, whether Interested in Messrs. 
Tatas or not. had to discharge their duties to their constituents. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT said that the present Bill was not a 
matter of direct pecuniary interest but a matter of State policy. It 
was a Government Bill and the fact that it concerned the Tata Com- 
pany was only incidental. 

Mr. YAKUB and Pandit MALAVIYA opposed Mr. Jinnah's objec- 
tion. The latter pointed out that the discussion of the objection 
would require separate consideration, and that be was sure that no 
one doubted that the members interested in Messrs. Tatas would not 
let their judgment be iudusocei by their persmal interest. 

The PRESIDENT said that he could not uphold the objection of Mr. 
Jinnah as the Bill was not a private measure but one involving a question 
of public policy. Morever, the House had already allowed members who 
are sbaro'holders to sit on the Select Coipmittee. 

The House then proceeded, after spending an hour and a quarter over 
this discussion, to consider the amendments of Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar 
and Mr. A. N. Datt which were ruled out. The discussion centred 
round the proposal of Mr. Archarya that Government before imposing 
off-setting duties should cosuit the Tariff Board. Sir Charles Jones and 
Sir Basil Blackett promised that the Tariff Board had not yet been 
given statutory recognition, that the Government intended to consult 
the Board before imposing off-setting duties, but that the reserve power 
to act quickly was essential in the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. JINNAH characterised the amendment as futHe, and it wai 
rejected. 

Mr. RAMA AIYANGAR moved an amendment making it lawful 
for the Government to constitute a Isrifi Board consisting of one 
official and two non-officials. 

Pandit MALAVIYA and Mr. Rao supported the motion. 

Mr. ACHARYA pointed out that they wanted to give statutory 
recognition to the Board. 

Sir Charles INNES said that the Tariff Board bad been constituted 
on a temporary basis to find out whether it would be needed as a 
permanent institution with enough work to do. He could not commit 
the Government to the acceptance of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT point^ out that the amendment only made the 
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ronstiiiiticn cl tlie Board l^nful and not oMlgatory. 

Sir Charles II^NES eaid that then he 'v^uld object to the inaertloii 
ol the enabling provision. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT opposed the motion because it would prejudice 
the final decision of the Government about the peimanency and 
coDStifution ol the Board. 

The amendment was put and negatived. 

An Exemption Proposal 

Mr. WILSON, repreacnlative cl the AiFodated Chambers of Com- 
meice, noeved for the exemption from piotective duties ol constiuctional 
atd other stce) arriving be tore (he first November, 1924, if the Collec- 
tor ol Custema ia satisfied .that the contracts for them bad been 
entered into before the publication of the Tarifi Board's report and 
definitely ear-marked lor rpedfic ccnstructions and not for ordinary 
sale by importers. Mr. Wilson and his supporters, Messrs. H, G. 
Cccke, Patel and Abul Kasim pointed cut that it was only lair that 
those contracts entered into when the report of the Tarifi Board was 
not known Fbould be exempted: Moreover, there were contracts entered 
into before even the Board was constituted and the Government should 
not now penalise them. Mr. Wilson pointed out that bis amendment 
excluded private as well as municipal properties. 

Mr. PATEL argued that the Bill was for Protection and not for 
increasing revenue. He believed that the Government was going to 
realise more than double tbe revenue contemplated. There was therefore 
room for exemption. 

Mr. JINNAH objected to the amendment on tbe ground that if 
the duties were now raised on goods for which contract was entered 
into say, in 19^1, it was only as an incidence of the contract from 
the consequences of which they could not escape. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT and Sir Charles INNES opposed tbe amend- 
ment as introducing a new principle in Customs methods, and mischievous 
in results. The Commerce Member dissented from Mr. Patel in tbe 
view that the Government would get double the revenue anticipated. 

The amendment of Mr. Wilson was rejected. 

The Case of Bombay 

Mr. /PATEL'S amendment to exclude tbe Bombay Corporation 
orders in steel was supported by Mr. Wilson, Mr. J. Mehta, and Mr. 
Dumasia. Mr. Jinnah opposed the amendment, as its acceptanbe would 
amount to asking tbe general taxpayer to pay eteven and half lakhs 
which the Bombay Corporation could very well aiSord to pay. 

Pandit MOTILAL wanted the House to treat tbe Bill as a taxation 
measure and said that there was no case for exemption. 

The House rejected the amendment. 

The PKESlDENI ruled out of older tbe amendments of Mr. Mehta 
and Mr. Dat(a lor extendihg and limiting the opetation of the BUI. 

The House then ^ rose at 7-13 p.m. to meet again on the next day. 
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The Anemhlr met again on Jutie 4th to continue further ditcui- 
aion on the Taritf Bill. 

At Question Timp. 

Quite a large number of questions hul been tabbed regarding the Rufomit 
Ecquiiy CoBimiliuc. Sir Alexander Muddiman referred Mr, Jirmali, Mr. Uamachaiidra 
Bao and Mr. D. P. Binha who asked questions about it, to the communique issued 
by the Qovemment on the subject. He said that qaestioti as to whether the 
witnesses be called for oral examination and as to whether the enquiry be held 
in lublir, were matters to be determined by the Committee itse.f. He was not 
pre pair’d yet to announce the personnel. Kep ying to Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar the 
Home Member said that he ccuVl not promise that the memorandum prepared on 
the report of the Preliminary Committee presided over by him wou'd bo published. 
He thought that there would be no objeccion to supplying it to the members of 
the Ltgis'aturc, but he wanted time to give a tinal rep y. 

Ansuering to a question Bir Alexander Muddiman announced that Kir Hivaswami 
Iyer had sent in a i t so ut ou about the Lee CommiMiun and the Hovcrnmei t was 
giving the Assembly Baluu'ay luxt to discuss it. Mr. Patel asked the Home Member his 
promised statement about inaticis requiring urgent decision by the Becretary of 
Btate, The. Home Memboi said that the rcso'.ution ot Sir Bivaswami related to procedure 
and in fact unnttd Go^einmiut not to take action till the Assembly had discussed 
the rcpoit in Beptember. He did not want to anticipate his rep'y on Saturday. 
Mr. Pntci ippeated'y uigcd the Home Member to give ihe Assembly infoima- 
t:on about urgent points so that the members might come prepared with them. The 
Home Mimbei was further prested by Mr. Jinnali and Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar to 
adhere to his uiidei taking to the House to supp y (htm with liirormation un urgent 
points. (Sir Alexander Mmidiman said that he had ]ust received information and had 
not had time even to reatl it. He promised to inform the House the next day. 

Replying to Mr. Dunichand who drew the attention to the criticism of the JaU 
admii Uirtiiun made by Mr. Uandhi in bis famous articles: ‘*My Jail Experience ", 
hir A’exander Muddiman said that jail admmistiation was a provincial subject 
and that the Government did not pro{ose to institute an cnciuiiy into the actions 
taken by the local Governments on the Jail Committee’s I’ccomendations. Further 
pressed in turn by Dr. Gour, Mr. 1). P. Binha and Mr. Jiiiiiah the Home Member 
promised to communicate the question asktd to the Bombay GoveiTiment and said 
that he would take time to get infoimation from the Iccal Govenunents regarding 
tffcct given to the Jail Committee’s recommendations. 

Kep'ying to Mr, Bamaohandra Kao’s question the Home Member said that 
the Poll lax in Konya which is paid by every male arlu.t other than a native resident 
in Kenya has been levied since Ist of January The Government of India have 

taken i;o nteps in the matter as the ordinance under which the tax is levied makes dis- 
crimination against Jmlianfe. They have no information as to the number of Indians 
sent to priton for failure to pay the tax. 

Bir Alexander Muddiman replying to Mr. Devaki Piaead Singh’s question regarding 
tliu Cabiaol Ccnmiltco on Irdio said that the Cabinet Commitlee on Indian affairs it one 
of sevcial Cabinet Committees appointed by His Majesty’s Government in accordance with 
the recognised procedure to deal with matters of current depaitmental administration, 
huch committees for example have been appointed to deal with Home Affairs, Unemp’oy- 
ment, Housing etc. The composition of these committees Is confided to Members of the 
Cabinet with the occasional ad hoc inc uelon of. other Ministers' or oflteia's. The mem- 
bership is not disclosed unless for apeoial reasons. The Cabinet so directs their pnrposea 
and functions of the more imporiam sections of administrative problems and as occasion 
may require to report their conolnsions to the Cabinet for final decision. The action 
taken by such committee is made pgblic hy the cabinet alone and is not made public 
cnlesB the Cabinet so directs after taking final decision thenon. 

Bir B. H. Mltta who was the spokesman of Government io defend the 
dimiBsal of Mr. Bubba Bao of the Pcwtal Department cut a very sorry figure 
against Bwanjist onslangfat asi to whether subscribing to non-co-operation newa- 
papeiB, wearing of Khadi, and aisooiation with Ncm-Co-opetaiors could constitute an 
offence. Bir B. N. ,Mitra while admitting that these in themselves did not constitute 
an offence added that Government ha<l put their interpretation while the House was 
free to put its own. This made many memb«s angry and the President Intervened 
and stopped a volley of supplementary questions. 

72 
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DISCUSSION ON TARIFF BILL 

Discussion was tben resumed on amendments to tbe Steel Protectioo 
Bill. Clause t being passed on the and. the House proceeded to deal 
with Clause 3. After a few amendments had been ruled out of order, Mr. 
Patel's amendment for safeguarding labour next came up for consideration, 
Mr. PATEL submitted that the protection of capital and labonr mast go 
together and that the Tariff Act of Australia contained provision about 
labour. 

The PRESIDENT ruled out Mr. Patel's amendment and did not allow 
Mr. Josbi to reinforce Mr. Patel's argument that the motion wa;* m 
order. This further embittered the House but the next step of Sur 
Chimanlal in stopping Pundit Mataviya from supporting Mr. Patel 
in pointing out that amendment for laying down that bounties shall 
be given only to those firms which possess at least two-thirds Indian 
capital made the House burst with indignation and Pandit Malaviya 
as fbeir spokesman recorded a protest against this arbitrary ruling. 
Pundit Motilal and the Home Member said the motion was in order. 
The, President then yielded and there followed a five hour's discussion 
on this vital question. , , . 

Sir Charles INNES informed the House' that Government considera- 
tion of the legislation about labour unions and labour disputes was 
alteady in an advanced stage but he could not . state the specific date 
by which the Goverament would be ready with the Bill. 

Mr. JOSHl wanted ;o support Mr. Patel but the President ruled 
that none except the member proposing the amendmeot would be 
permitted to state his view. The President ruled Mr. Patel's, motion 
put of order being outside the scope on the BUI. 

• Mr. PATEL was next called upon to explain why his next 
amendment lot; giving benefit of protection only tp those concerns with 
at least two- third a. of the capital .invested in India. Mr. Patel emphati- 
cally declared that the object of the Bill without limitation as proposed 
py him would be more to benefit the foreign capital than Indian. He 
regretted that the important consideration put by the Fiscal Comm s‘ioa 
for preventing foreign capital from reaping the fruits of protection had 
been, ignored • by the Tariff Board. , 1 v ; , 

Pandit MALAVIYA rose to suppott Mr. Patel, 

The PRESIDENT said he had ruled that no one except Ibe oqove't 
of an amendment should submit bis explanation. 

Pandit MALAVIYA wanted to submit certain points asking the Presi- 
dent to reconsider his ruling. , > : / . 

The PRESIDENT -.-Order, Order. 

Pandit' MALAVIYA: — ^Before you shut me out arbitrarily 1 want 
to submit ^reiiabns wby you should reconsider your ruling. 

iShoitis qS /tear, ktar^ and axcdnmenL\ 

Mr. JINNAH intervening explained that Pundit Malaviya wanted 
that the, matter- raised' by Mr, Patel was of such vital importance that 
the President might bc|' pleased to show latitude and let other members 
Addiess the HOui^e. The PRESIDENT .—'* He did not put it that way.*' 

Pandit , malaviya, was then called upon to speak, He ssid that 
Mr, Patel's motion wag quite m order and that a large > uumber 
of membcim of the Assembly thought that if they could not insert a 
proviaion like the oae pvoposed by Mr. Patel they would laibet wreck 
the BUI (hear hear). He pointed out that the Overseas Trade Insurafide 
Act pasted' by tb^ Houle of CcmdMns in 1^20 Contained prdviriona, 

I hat the benefit of the Act 'were not td be given to aliens bu^ only 
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to companies possessing British Capital and Bdtish Directors. The 
insertion of similar provision in the Tarlfi Bill could not be out ot 
order. 

Dr. GOUR supported Pundit Malaviya. 

Sir Cbailes INNES drew attention to the standing order preventing 
insertion of amendments foreign to the scope of the Bill This pro- 
vision, he said, was intended to prevent a popular House like the 
Assembly from coming 10 vital decisions without due consideration. 
Moreover, as protection proposed was for three years and as it would 
take five years for any a. eel work to be started, Mr. Patel's amend- 
ment would be only a useless gesture. He promised that the Government 
would take up separately the question ot seeming substantial Indian 
capital in concerns getting State a'^s stance. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU decined to believe that it would take 

5 years to manufacture steel. He agreed that t^e’ question of labour 
was so big that it required separate legislation but he thought that 
the safeguards about the Ci^pital were very desirable and quite in order 
because it proposed to limit the sc* pe of the Bill. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN ventured to suggest that as Mr. Patel’s 
amendment proposed to limit the bill, it was in order whatever mi;ht 
be the merits of the proposals. He asked the President to give his 
decision on the point of order. 

Mr. JlNNAH supported Sir Alexander's views. 

The PRESIDENT then climbed down and ruled Mr. Pate 's motion 
in order amidst loud applause He however declined to reconsider 
his decision not to allow any discussion on the Labour question. 

To Exclude Foreigners. 

Mr. PATEL then moved that the words '* on being satisfied that 

at least two-thirds of the capital invested in the business concerned is 

Indian" be nserted in Clause 3. 

The discussion was then initiated by Mr. PATEL who pointed out that 

protection would be fatal to the consumer without the provinon that 

it shall extend only to Indian capital. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer began to 
find fault with the proposal. He wanted Government to examine the 
question as a whole and considered Mr. Patel's proposals as unaccept- 
able because it laid down a definite proportion oi Indian capital. Mr. 
Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Jinnah also fell into the trap that exclu- 
sion of foreign capital would mean virtual monopoly to Tatas who, 
warned Sir Basil Blackett, would mercilessly extort an extravagant price 
from the Indian consumer m absence of competition, But these argu- 
ments left the majority of non-official members unmoved. Pundit 
Malaviya put the position in a nut-shell. He said protection involved 
weight on the Indian consumer, ard should the consumer bear the 
weight to enable foreign capitalist to get dividends? As for the Tata 
monopoly Government could lay down the condition that protection 
would be conditional upon efficient and economical running of the Tata 
Works. Sir Basil Blatkett and Mr Wilson warned that without 
foreign capital India could not develop industrially. Pundit Malaviya 
replied that India had only filled the cefiets of British people by pay- 
ing interest for a century. Sir Basil retorted that Ind a had also 
become richer by using that capital. The Pundit was not to be brow- 
beaten and effectively answered that only that portion oi India bad 
become rich which the Bntisber was expiloitidg. The Finance Member 
did not dare interrupt any more after that. 

Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA put the position more frankly. He said ■ 
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I refaie to let lodiAa refourcea any more to be mortgaged to loceiga 
exploiter/’ 

Mr. LOHOKARE supported Mr. Patel aad drew attention to the 
cerious danger of foregn capitalists exploiUog India within the Tariff wa 1. 

Sir SlVASWAMl A4YER expreaaed full sympathy with the motion 
under discussion but had his doubts whether it was the right way of 
dealing with the subject. He pointed out that even the minority report 
of the Fiscal Commission did not fix any proportion about Indian Cmpi'al 
and asked if it would be wise without proper consideration lo fix arbi- 
trarily that the Indian capital must be at least two-third •«. Why not 
fifty per cent ? Moreover, all they could do now was to lay down that 
the grant of bounties should be given only to firms possesaiag two- 
thirds Indian capital. They could not prevent any concern establishing 
itself and getting advant^e of the tariffs, except by confining the BUI 
to tbs Ts.tas but the discussion on the previous day had shown that the 
bill was not meant for Tatas only and was part of a general policy of 
the Government. He thought that the question deserv^ separate treat- 
ment and if the Government gave an assurance that they would under- 
take legislation about securing a substantial share to the Indian capital 
he wou'd be satisfied. But if something must be done then he would 
prefer the alternative proposal of Mr. Patel that the grant of Sta^e 
assistance be regulated by terms to bs decided upon by the Astiembly, 

(7Atf Assembly rose at this stag's for lunch.) 

When the Assembly met after lunch. Mr. C. DORALSWAMY IYENGAR 
was the first to speak. He had given notice of an amendment that any 
bounty that is payable under this Act shall be allowed only to those 
concerns the proprietors and directors of which were Indians to the extent 
of at least three-fourths of their number and the chief controlling and 
managing authority of which is entirely Indian. He did not move this 
amendment at that ^ tage as he waited to see the fate of Mr. Patel's 
amendment. He gave his whole-hearted support to Mr. Patei's amend- 
ment and said that his own amendment was in effect on the same 
principle. Indeed he had the support oi no less than Professor £. T. 
Shah for the terms of his own amendment and that fact, he thought, 
ought to silence those oppositionists to the amendment who still held 
that there were many difficulties to be faced before the Government 
could agree to a definite proportion of capital being Indian. 

What is Indian Capital ? 

Mr. R, D. BELL (Secretary, Indian Fiscal Commission) agreed that 
India was poor. Assuming that there was enough capital in India, where 
was tile confideoce that it would be forthcoming? Indeed when Tataa 
started their concern they had to go ont because there waa no confi- 
dence among Indians in them. That being the case it waa rather 
hard to stipulate that a certain percentage of capital should be Indian. 
Moreover what was meant by Indian capital? Whether it meant capital 
ih Indii or money belonging to Indians only? This bad not been 
made clear. If the amendment «as to be passed it would only help 
Tataa and no other sieel industry in- India, whereas the Bill was one 
of general applicability. The scope of the Bill would tberetore 
altered and in fact the necessity of recasting it would an»e. Conai* 
d^ihg these insuperable difficulties he advised the House to reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. M. K. ACHARYA eald that these difficulties werj meant to 
be overcome and some means must be fonod by the talented Uembec 
on the Tribasnry benches to sdlve the diffioulbea 
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Mr. D* P. SINGHA, tbough he was a Free trader. Keoerally agrM 
with the observation of Mr. Belt and the difficulties ^nted out. 

Sir SIVA3WAMY AlYER supported the a&eadaieDt (laughter ahcf 
applause) because he t^ooght that thereby they bould miOimise the 
Oiischief of the measure. He quoted the opinion of certain wlttiesseg 
bdfore the Tariff Board and believed that there was a real danger ol 
foreign concerns planting themselves and lest this should happen he 
thought it necessary to support the amendment. 

Sir B. N. MlTRA in a short (maiden) speech urged the House to 
accept Sir Charles Innes' assurance that the question of capital would 
be separately considered. He said that the Tariff Board wisely avoided 
giving opinion on the question of* capital and that as point^ out by 
the Fiscal Commission, there was nothing to prevent the foreigner 
Jrom investing his capital through an Indian intermediary. 

Mr. JOSHl said that Indian labour had nothing to choose between 
Indian and European capitalist. The speaker's nationalist sentiment 
would lead him to support solely such industrial pursuits as would 
conduce to the development of the country, but if by thus allowing 
no scope for choice the country was to go without industry he would 
rather consent to the choice than have no industry at all. He therefore 
opposed the amendment. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO admitted that some check was desirable 
but the best way was to ask the Government to bring in a compre- 
hensive measure. Mr. Patel's amendment be said involved the danger 
of making the Tatas monopohsta in the Indian steel market. 

Mr. J. MEHTA welcomed Mr. Patel's amendment which be sal*! 
was a barbed wire entanglement against foreign capital and held out 
the hope that Indian resources were going no longer to be mortgaged 
to the foreign exploiter. 

Mr. JINNAH warned the House that the amendment would defeat 
the object the Houie had at heart. It would destroy the hopes of 
encouragement of internal competition which was essential in the interest 
of the consumer. He appealed to the Government that their inten- 
tions were still suspected and that they should expedite legislation on 
the subject of capital. He was sure that the House did not want to 
exclude companies already est^bished in India wi‘h foreign capital. 
(A Voice "No".) 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT said that the subject of prevention of foreign 
capital was one which could not usefudy be tackled by way of 
amendment to a particular Bill. Ttiere was no limit to the amount 
of capital that could be usefully expended in India on development. 
Ever tince be came to India he had not observed any free flow of 
foreign capital into India. Indeed he bad heard some Swadeshi suggest- 
iDg that he should go to England for loan in order that be might 
not ruin the Bombay market. He had no desire to do so and trusted 
that Indian capital would readily come forward. One of the diffi* 
col ties of oontbiuing even the Government's present programme on 
capital development in India was the limitation of capital available 
in 'Country. Ho -eras very glad that this year they were able to 
avoid Bteifing loan. Their policy rimuld be not to borrow in England, 
but in India. Bat foreign capital was a danger only if it exploited 
the resources of the country into which it came and at the same 
time killed internal competition, preventing the establishment of indi- 
genous industries. Otherwise he maiatained that foreign capital wao 
an unmixftd good. If without foreign capital the Industry of India 
was not developed then there would be nothing for the foreign capital- 
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ists to drain away. The only justification lor n bill to protect stMl 
industry must be sucb that in the long run it would increase lue 
national dividend of India. How could they do that if they prevent- 
ed foreign capital coming to Inilia. Thereby they would only reduce 
and not accelerate the progress of Industrial developmeut. The result 
would be that Indian consumers would be at the tender mercy of 
one single iron steel company which, however entirely Indian it might 
be, would not and could not eventually reduce the price of steel. It 
would be therefore quite contrary to the whole spirit of the bill. At 
the same time Sir Basil Blackett asked the Assembly to accept the 
assurance of Sir Charles Innes that legislation would be brought in to 
secure Indian capital. On what particular date it would be it was 
difficult to say this moment, but the Government would be ready to 
consider with a committee of the Legislature or in such form as would 
appeal to the Assembly in general the whole of the difficult question 
of foreign capital with a view to legislate, if necessary, by amendment 
of the Indian Companies Act. The Finance Member therefore asked 
the House to reject Mr. Patel's amendment. 

Mr. WILSON thought that the amendment instead of fostering 
the development of steel industry would undevelop it. He opposed 
the amendment, both on the ground of principle and practice. In 
practice it would be impossible to -work it. If money waS required for 
an nduslry they would have to go even to the devil (laughter) and the 
investor should have an open market. The Bill was a straight-forward Bill 
and the amendment, it accepted, would defeat the objects of the measure. 

Mr. DUMASIA said it would be an evil day if foreign capital 
was prevented from coming into India. Indian capital had already 
been tsken away by currency legislation and now for the develop- 
ment of Indian industry they had to depend on foreign capital. 

Mr. PAIEL would not exclude foreign capital, but he thought 
that there must be an .indigenous national control of whatever money 
came from outside. He advised the House to accept the amendment 
of Mr. Lohokare on the agenda that bounties should be given to 
those concerns which had a rupee capital, had Indian directorate, and 
provided facilities f r Indian apprentices to be trained in their works. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAViYA replying to the Finance Member's 
speech remarked that if foreign capital had to come to India, England 
had become richer by getting interest for the past 75 to 100 years. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT Is not India richer also ? 

Pandit MALAViYA: — India is not richer for Indians but may 
become richer only for the purpose of Englishmen. He also complain- 
ed that huge cash balances were held in England which could very 
well be transferred to India to help Indian matket. Pundit Malaviya 
suggested an amendment for securing a majority of Indian Directors 
and a major share of Indian capital but for excluding existing firms 
with non- Indian capital from such discrimination. He emphasised that 
the burden of protection was to fall on the consumer and that he 
could be called on to undertake that burden 10 enable foreign capital 
to exploit them. As for the bogey of Tata monopoly they could 
follow Engl sb Overseas Trade Insurance Act and lay down that pro- 
tection was' conditioned by a reasonable economy and efficiency on 
the port of the company receiving benefit. He pointed cut that even 
if the fndian Companies Act were amended, there would be nothing to 
prevent the Cempanies registered under the English Company Act from 
estabi sbing themselves. He threatened wreckage of the Bill if the 
Coven men^ did not accept some reasonable motion. 
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Sit Cl^ INKES observed that the questioti of determination oi 
proportioa of Indian and foreign capital required the most careful 
preparation and a large number of amendments showed that there 
was no dear idea al^ut it in the Houses. Mr. Patel's amendment 
was not only useless, but also illogical because it would discriminate 
against one form of protection, namely bounty, and would not touch 
those enjoying tarifi duties on behalf of the Government. He would 
only say that they were prepared at once to take up the question in 
consultation with the Advisory Committee attached to his depart- 
ment. He warned the House that adoption of Mr. Patel's amendment 
would place the Government in a serious position and appealed to all 
moderate minded persons to support the Government in defeating the 
amendment 

Pt. Nehru’s Amendment. 

Pundit MOTILAL NEHRU was the last non-official to address the 
House- He knew that if the Assembly insisted on Mi. Patel's amend- 
ment, the Government would not accept it and the Bill wou'd be 
practically thrown out. it appeared that in this matter the noose 
was round the neck of the House and that further the string was in 
the hands of Sir Charles Innes (laughter) but he (Mr. Nehru) wanted 
chat the Government should comoait itself to the principle, enunciated 
by the Hoo’ble Mr. Chattarjee in the Fiscal Commission Report, 
namely, that no concession should be ^iven to any firms, except to suuli 
firm as had the rupee capital and had a prop-rtiou at any rate of 
ludian Directorates and allowed facilities to Indians for trainiag in 
their works. If the Government would recognise this principle which 
was indeed fiexble, then the distrust and the suspicion in the House 
■would greatly disappear.” 

He therefore moved in place of Mr. Patel’s amendment the follow- 
lag amendment to the clause-—^.*'. Provided . j^liat nothing in section 
four shall apply to any company, firm or other pe sou who starts the 
business of manufacture in steel rails, finliplates or wagons, after the 
passing , ot this Act, except under such conditions as to maintain cho. 
proportion of Indian capital and Indian element in the management 
as may be determined by the Governor-General-ln-Couocil in con- 
currence with the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Sir Charles INNES said that he could not straight ofi agree to 
the amendment so suddenly put forward by Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
He wanted time to consider' it before he could reply on behalf of the 
Government. He therefore moved that the debate be adjourned till 
the next day. f 

Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD in adjourning th^ Houle till the next day 
pointed out that as there had been full c^scussion on ttni que'ition the 
Govt, would be allowed to reply next day as to bow tar 1 bey were 
prepared to agree to Mf. Nehru's suggestion and if it was not accepted 
the voting on the amendment would take place. 

The House then adjotirited. 
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On June 5th the di^cuMton on tko TanH Bill was resumed 
after question time. 

The diccussion was initiated by Pundit, MOTILAL HEHRXJ who 
moved an amendment e^ibodying an underitinding with Government 
laying down that bounties be granted in future only to those com^ 
panies which register themselves with, Rupee Capital and Pp^ess a 
proportion of Indian Directors to be fixed by Government. This was 
all Pnnditji could get from Government and idso succeeded in making 
the Commerce Member agree to appoint an *ad hoc* committee elected by 
the House to examine the whole question of foreign capital. Mr. 
Patel was very much displeased with this compromise. Pundit 
Malaviya also did not like it and many other Swarajists were against 
leaving it to Government's sweet will to fix the proportion of Indian 
diiectors. But the majority of them, realising that nothing could be 
done without Government consent, agreed with Pnndit Motilal and 
only seven joined Mr. F^tel io recording an opposition. 

Pundit MOTILAL MEHRU moved that Clause 5 be renumbered as 
Clause 6 and after the Clause 4 the following Clause be inserted : — 

' Notwithstanding anything contained in Section 3 or Section 4 , no 
bounty in respect of steel rails, tin plates or wagons shall be payable 
to or on behalf of any company, firm, or other person not already 
engaged at the commencement of this Act in the business of manu- 
facturing anyone or other such articles, unless such company* firm or 
other person provides facilities to the satisfaction of the^. Governor- 
General in Council for the technical training of Indians in manufac- 
tuiing process involved in the business and in the case of a company 
unless — 

‘(a) it has been formed and registered under the Indian Com- 
panies Act 19131 and 

‘(b) it has a share capital the amount of which is expressed in the 
memorandum of association in Rupees, and' 

'(c) such proportion of the Erectors, as the Govemor-General in 
Council has by general or special order prescribed in thb bebalfi consists 
of Indians." 

Then followed a discussion as given above alter which the Pandit's 
amendment was carried, only seven, including Mr. Patel, dissenting. 

Agricultural Implements. 

Captain HIRA SINGH then moved the omieslon of protective duty on 
agricultural implemente. He wee supported by Mr. D. P. Sinha. Mr. 
Duni Chand and Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar. 

Sir Charles INNES pointed out that the Tarifi Board bad empha- 
sised that the weight of protective duty on agriculturists wouid be 
negliglMe while the grant ol protection to Steel industry made it 
necessary to extend protection also to certain eabsidiary industries to 
provide ao outlet for Tata products. 

After iuTther discussion the President took vote on the motion 
whether tbe item raising the duty from xo to 25% and whether 
certain agricultural implemente should remain part of the schedule or 
not. The House divided and by 48 votes against 37 rejected protection 
to industry concerned with agricultural implements and making the duty 
revert to 10%. 

P.iodit Mqtilal and some other Swarajists remained neutral* 

The adoption of this amendment was the first defeat of the Govern- 
ment \in respect of the various provisions. 
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THE TARIFF BILL 
Tin Plates. 

Dr. GOUR moved to restore protection to Tin-plates which had 
been rejected in the Select Committee on the main ground of excessive 
capital expenditure. His amendment was in efiect to increase the 
import duty irom ten to fifteen per cent. Tin-plates were used for 
many requirements of the poor people. 

Mr. WiLSON in opposing the amendment said that a case had 

not been made out for protection of the Tin-plate industry. He thought 

that the Tin-plate Company was extravagant and bad been over-capita- 
lised. Moreover the company was under contract to supply 21,000 tons 

out of the 2S.000 tons of its total produce to the Burma Oil Company 
at an unfavourable rate. 

Sir SlVASWAMY IYER supporting Dr. Gour's amendment said that 
the House must not take into consideration the only Tin-plate Company 
in India but must bear in mind any oiber company that might be 
started. 

Sir CHARLES INNES said that he had a soft corner for Tin-plate 
industry and if Dr. Gour had not brought forward this amendment he himself 
would have moved one to that effect. The only countries in the world 
which had made success of ibe Tin-plate industry we'e England and the 
United States, and India bad every chance to make it a success. 

Dr. Goui's amendment was put and carried and the protective duty 
to Tin-p’ate restored. 

Exemption for Burma. 

Mr. FLEMMING moved for the exclusion of Burma which, be said, was 
unanimously demanded by both the people and the Government of Burma. 
His province was very backward in respect of all development, whether 
of transport of roads or iTrigation and when the province had laid before 
It a programme of expansion the rise in price of steel as a result of 
proteciim would hamper that development. The proposal was however 
rejected. 

Changing the Preamble. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL had an amendment in his name proposing to change 
the preamble of the Bill, laying down " in favour of nationalisation." He 
announced that Mr. R. D. Tata, with whom be had held conferences recently 
had autboiised him to state that he (Mr. Tata) was quite prepared to give 
recognition to the labour association at Jamshedpur and agree to the 
appointment of a conciliation board (Applause.) 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDOIMAN interrupting pointed out that the 
preamble could not be beyond the actual provisions of the Bill. 

The PRESIDENT ruled the motion of Mr. Chamanlal out of order. 

** Discriminating." 

Mr. p. DORA 1 SWAM 1 IYENGAR moved an amendment to the effect 
that the policy of Government must be one of ‘unqualified protection' instead 
of 'discriminating* protection. 

Sit CHARLES INNES opposed the amendment as the policy of discrimi- 
nating protection was the one recommended by the Fiscal Commissioo, 
accepted by Government more than a year go, and agreed to by the Select 
Committee on this Bill. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT urged the House not to indulge in any further 
juuior wrangling over a small and unnecessary amendment when the 
policy set down in the Bill was that adopted by the Assemb'y, The 
amendment was negatived. 

Mr, C, S. RANGA IYER, in moving another amendment, objected to 
73 
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the language of Sir Basil Blackett who had characterised the discussion on 
the prevtous point as junior wrangling. Mr. Iyer's present amendment was 
ior an addition to the preamble to the efiect that the policy of Government 
must be one which should subordinate Imperial interests and British 
interests to Indian Interests, In explaining his point oi view Mr. Iyer 
referred to the past history of Fiscal Policy and described it as pro-British 
and anti-Indian. 

The PRESIDENT asked the Member to leave the past aad talk of 
the present. Mr. Iyer retorted that it was d'fficu It to separate the present 
from the past. 

When Mr. Iyer further developed his arguments for the addition 
of the words he suggested. Sir Charles Innes on a pomt of order pointed 
out that there was nothing in the Bill which subordinated Indian Interests 
to Imperial Inteiests. The amendment appeared to him more as a political 
manifesto than a sober preamble to the Bill. Mr. iyer maintained that there 
was nothing in his amendmenc odenuing against the Bill. Ihe President 
ruled the amendment out ot order. After other amendmcuts had been 
ruled out of order the preamble to the Bill was agreed to without any 
change. 

THE BILL PASSED. 

Sir CHARLES INNES then moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Sir SIVASWAMY IYER congratulated Sir Charles Innes on the skill* 
ability and unfailing tacr, humour and spirit of compromise he displayed lu 
piloting the measure which he (speaker) regarded as marking an era in the 
history of British admiaisiration and in the economic hiatoty ot British 
India. Pandit MALAY lYA. in endorsing Sir Sivaswami Aiyer's view», 
recapitulated the points he had laised during the discussions, especially in 
regard to checking foreign capital from coming to India. The President 
objected to the Pandit's recapitulation ol these points. At this stage Pand^tji 
insisted on having his say and maiotained that he was in order. He believed 
he could not support the Bill as it was but in the hope that the Government 
would on some future occasion move in the desired direction, he agreed 
to the passage of the Bill. 

After a few more speeches, the BJl was finally passed. 

The “Split" in the Swaraj Camp. 

'ibe Tariff Bill was the occasion of a bitter controversy within the 
Swaraj camp which seemed at one time to threaten a split, adroitly 
evaded by the sectional leadeis. Luv i.ui so as to obliterate a line ol 
cleavage which has since become very clear. On June <|th there ina*', 
according to previous acrangtment, a preliminaiy discussion of Pi. 
Motilal'a amendment m committee and the Govt, signified their inten- 
tion of acceptiijg it with some minor alterations. On June 5tb, while 
the House was engaged with 'Questions & Answers,' Pt. Motilal vas 
seen conferring with the Commerce Member, and this made the Swarajist 
suspicious. Mr. Patel referred to ihis matter during the discussion 
on Pt. Motilal's compromise with bitter sarcasm and Pt. Malaviya ana 
other Swarajists also held a mild opposition lo the idea of leaving into 
the hands of Govt, to look alter Indian interest in the diiectoraies ot 
companies. Hardly bad Pt. Motdal moved bis amendment,, Mr Patel 
rose and questioned its validity. It could not come until the 4th clause 
bad been disposed cf, and the Assembly was still at the 3rd clause. 
Mr. Jinnah however read some Standing Order to the efiect that the 
Chair could disturb tb« order of ifae amendments at its diacretion. Pt. 
Motilal was thereupon allowed to complete his speech and Sir Charles' 
Innes ihen supported the amendment. The House finally vot^, except 
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for Mr. Patel and haif-a-dozea Swarajists, in favour of tbe amendmeot, 
as it was the beat compromise that Pt. Motilal could secure without 
jeopardising the passage of the Bill. 

Before the Tariff Discussion. 

When the House met on June 5th. the usual one hour's inter- 
pellation was gone through. 

At Question Ti me. 

Sir Heniy MONCRIEF SMITH rejiiying to a qucRtion by Devati Prasad Sinha 
regarding the amendments to the Indian Legislative rules or other 6tatutoi-y rules 
said that the Under- Secretaiy oE State’s pronouncement vi'as not in the sense 
suggested by the member who has apparently been misled by an inaccurate presH 
report. The following is the actual Uxt of the relevant part of the Under-Becre- 
taiy of State’s reply which has iieen communicated oflicially to the Government 
of India “ The desirability ot coiif>ulling the Indian legis'aturo before changes are 
made in these and other btalutoiy m’es is always considered when the proposed 
change cou'd huitably be made the subject of consultation.” This statement of fact 
is truf. The Goveniment of India are not prepaied to give any undertaking that 
henceforward no changes in the Ptatutoiy lu’es re’ating to the Ccntial Lcgislaturu 
will be made without giving it an oppoitundy for expiessing opinion on the 
proi osed change. 

Replying to Mr. Binha in regard to the naturalisation of Indians in the United 
BtatCb Mr. BRAY said that the Government of India have movwl his Majesty’s 
Govcjnmcut to take all diplomatic action possible towards alleviation of the resuitant 
liaidhliips. Only one case of refusal of an actual application for natuialisatiou. 
The number of past iiatuialitation affictcd by tl'.e inling is of course large. 
The Supreme Couit of the United Stateb of America de'iveied its ruling 
on the lytli Fcbiuary The Govcinmcnt of India fiist heard of an Indian 

being retubed naluralibaticii on tbe 21st Februaiy 1 1123. They add resbcd their first lettei 
to His Majesty’s Government on the hubject on the 12th March 1923, exactly threi* 
weeks after the delivery of judgment at Washington. 

The Lee Report— the Home Member’s Statement 
Before tbe House proceeded to discuss the Tariff Bill, Sir Alexander 
Muddimau made his promised anuouocement on the Lee Report. 

Regarding those important matters contained in Uic recommendations of the Lee Uom- 
mibsiou lepoit which m the opinion of tlic Secretary of State was urgent, Bir Alexander 
statftl that there was nothing this Government or the Absembly could do which wou'd bind 
llie Secrctaiy of State in the cxcrcitc of Ins btatutoiy powers. Sir Alexhn<ter then diew 
attention to the recommendations le'atiiig to the ricruitmcnt in the Transferred 
tieldb and in the Crntial bcrvicts. It might be neerbsary, lie said, to pass immediate 
crdeis dealing with recruitment at any late in individual cases falling under these 
liciidb. Refei’riug to items dealing with pay and lensioiis, the Home Member said, 
it was made clear by the Beeietaiy of State* on 20th May in the House of t'om- 
moiis that hei intended to comply wiih ihc wish cuprcsscd by the Asbimbiy that 
no oideiB shouM be jassed 011 these points wMthrut the report being discussed by 
the Legislature. The Brcietaiy of State itgardcd the recommendation dealing witli 
the case oi Military officers feciving m political depailmeut as ui gent. Becommenda- 
tions eltaliiig with lie (,uebt:on ot passageb were under tl'e coubideratiou of the 
Becietaiy of State who mubt letain libcity ol action in the matter. Recommend at ions 
48 to 60 were under examination by the Bicittaiy of State. They lefer to the Family 
ItnsionFuid and indipcndent teturial invcbiigation of the Indian Civil Service Family 
T'ens.on Fund and the closing of the cxUtiiig Ttnaion Fund. The Home Membei 
pointed out that this all tho mfoimatiou he could lay before the House, 

After Sir Alexander Mudciman had made the statimciit of ‘urgent matters 
contained in the Lee Commiss.on’B report’, volleys of questions were laiscd from all 
sides of the House demanding further infoimation, 

Mr, Chaman'al a^ked : Are we to understand that r.o action will he taken on 
the Report until this House had discussed the report? 

Bir Alexander : I made a very definite announcement to the contrary. 

Mr. Chamanlal : May I take it that beyond the ‘urgent matterb’ mentioned by 
the Home Member, no action will be taken on any other pait of the report t 
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Alexanrler : That is the nataral presumption. 

In answer to Mr. M. E. Acharya, Sir Alexander Mnddiman stated that he had 
not had any app'icatlon from members of this House for a spMial day, except 
the one givdn (Saturday) for the motion given notice of by Sir Sivaswami Iyer, 
If any other member of the House wanted to give notice of resolutions Jic wou'd 
have no objection. Dr. Gour asked : What would bs th; financial results of the 
proposals mentioned by Sir Alexander ? 

The Home Member said he could not make any statement at that time. 

Dr. Qour further asltetl : Have you received any reply to our representation 

that no action ahou'd be taken by the Secretary of State without previously 

•consulting the Legislatures. 

Sir Alexander : The Secretary of State has pointed out that he is committeil 
to certain things as I have already read. 

On June 6th. the Assembly met (or a short sitting to consider 
some minor Bills. 

Sir Chimalal SETALVAD presided. The sitting was concerned with 
the consideration of the Indian Soldiei^’ Litigation Act Amendment Bill, 
and the Indian Stamp Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Council 
of State, the removal of Import duty on Sulphur and the circulation 
of Dr. Goue's Bill about the Age of Consent. 

At Question Time. 

An Lour was spent in inbcrpillations. lleplying to Mr. Neogy, Sir basil B'ac- 
kett tsaid that suggirstion that the issue of currency notes be Left to the Imperial 
Bank was possiby premature but was one which would receive full oousideration. 
The general subject of bank lates and money stringency was engaging his earncht 
attention. 

Messrs. Joshi and D. P, Kinha asked wliethei- the revision of the Franchise with 
u view to its extension to labour was examined by the Muddiman Committee ami 
whether it could come up before a new Committee. The Home Member rep led 
that the revision of fiaiichisc wou'd not be considered, but the powers relating 
to Franchise would come under review when the new Committee met. 

Mr. Ahmad A>i Khan asked : Will the Government be p'eased to state if either 
of the uiulcrmentioned posts has been abolishcil as recommended by the luchcaiie 
Committee, viz. the Ilesideut in Wazinstan, the Political Agent tor Wana. Mr. 
Dennis Bray replying said that neither posts has yet been abolisbetl. The Indian 
Retrenchment C'ommittce recommended that the question of abo'ition in Waziristan 
have settled down. The Government of India will give full consideratiou to this 
suggestion when the time comes. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT t)>eD tnrvcd that the Bill amending the Stamp 
Act aa passed by tbe Assembly be taken into consideration. The Bill 
pTopo.^ed to validate instruments inadequately stamped between 30th 
September 1923 and ist January 1924. 

Mr. DORAISWAMI lYEHGAR bad tabled an amendment for extending 
the period from ist January to ist July, but moved an extension till 
ist April which, he said, the Finance Member bad agreed to. Sir Basil 
Blackett accepted the amendment because be said he wanted to save 
the time of the House (Laughter). The BUi as amended was passed. 

The Bill amending the Indian Soldiers’ Litigation Act as passed by 
the Council of Sute was then agreed to. Captain Him Singh welc med 
the BUI and urged retrospeclive effect. The Home Member promised 
consideration later. 

Sir CHARLES INNES moved a resolution for the removal of Import 
duty on Sulphur. Mr. RAMA IYENGAR proposed an amendment urging 
that the existing duty on flower of sulphur which brings to tiie 
public revenue about Rs. 35,000 annually should be retained as the tea 
industry which used this sulphur was nch and did not need any help. 
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Mr. SHAMLAL NEHRU supported the amendment and said (hat the 
tea industry was making a huge profit and even if it did not, it should 
not be protected. Sir CHARLES INNES opposed the amendment because 
sulphur referred to by Mr. Rama Iyengar was used by tea industry and 
also by other industries. The tea industry had its ups and downs. The 
amendment, he said, was ungenerous. 

The amendment was put and declared lost. 

Dr. GOUR'S Bill for raising the Age of Consent as amended by the 
Select Committee was then circulated for public opinion. 

The House then adjourned till the wth June. 

The Lee Report. 

On June 9th. ths Assembly met to discuss the Lee Report 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY was in the Chair, in the absence of Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad. Attendance in the House was fu 1 , the galleries being packed 
by the wives and friends of the European Service-men, and the pro- 
ceedings though lively at first soon settled down to formal speeches. 
Pt. Motilal Nehru was absent through illness, and Mr. Jinnah and Mr. B. 
C, Pal had already left Simla. The debate in the afternoon came suddenly 
to a termination, the House consenting to Mr. Venkatapathi Raju's motion 
to adjourn further discussion till the September next. 

Sir Sivaswamy’ri speech was cogent, short and weighty. He asked 
postponement of giving effect to the Lee recommendations till the Assembly 
had considered them in the September session. Promises had repeatedly 
been made, both by the Government of India and by the Sjcrctary 
of State in Parliament that the Assembly would be given an opportunity 
of discussion before action was taken. That was a special session, and 
the report which was difficult to digest had been sprung upon them. 

Pandit Malaviya's amendment on behalf of the Nationalists, who 
had come determined to vote down Sir Sivaswamy’s motion and 
substitute for it Pt. Malaviya’s, promised to evoke a warm debate, 
but the Home Member's early climb-down turned the scale on behalf 
of the Government. 


At Question Time 

Kep'.ying to a question of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh as to whether any instructiona 
issued to local Governments in or about 1921 regaiding the steps t.o be taken to 
counteract the movement for the boycott of foreigu m.-idc c'oth in Iiulia, the Homo 
Member said that Instructions of a contidential nature were issued regardiug wliich. 
he was not prepared to make any further statement. 

Replying to a question by Mr. M. E. Acharya, ^Ir. Hindley said that so far as 
the State Railways were conqemed, the number of appoimm'^nts made in the 
Engineering Stores and Traffic depaitmcnts dating 1923-24 were as follows (1) 
Engineering Depaitmem —Hindus 28, Muhammadans 2, Anglo-Indians 12. (2j Stores 
department— Hindus 4, Muhammadans S, Indian Christian 1, and Anglo Indians 8, 

Ko similar information for Companies' lines was available, 

THE O’DWYER LIBEL SUIT 
Motion for Adjonrnroent 

After question time, Mr, NEOGY, the Chairman, informed the House tfiat he hart 
received notice of a motion for the ^joumment of the House from Mr. B. Das in 
the following terms That this Assembly records it sense of disappointment and 
expresses its indignation at the judgment of Mr. Justice McCardie in the O’Uwytr 
libel suit against Sir Sankaron Nair, in which His Lordship exonerates the oomluct 
of Sir Miol^l O'Dwyer and General Dyer for their part In the Punjab tragerly, 
lor which the latter was punished the Secretary of State for India.” 
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Buled out of Older, 

Mr, I^icgy lulcd the motion out of order. Under ClauBe 6 of Rule 12, a 
jr.ot.on for ndjournment mufat not deal with a matter on which a rebolution could 
be mOTfil. Voder Rule 28, no resolution could be moyed in regard to any matter 
which was under mljudication by a Court of Law having jurisdiction in any part 
of Ills Majebly'b Dominions, and the judgment referretl to in the notice of the 
motion was appeasable, and therefore should not be made the subject of a discussion 
in the Hom-o. Apart from that, under standing order 29, any Hon. Member must 
not, in his speech, reflect upon the* conduct of any court of law in the exercise 
of its iudicial functions. Parliamentary practice in these matters wab very definite, 
and no motion could be moveil in the House of Commons on the conduct of the 
Judges ot the Superior Courts of the United Kingdom, Moreover, the primary 
object of a motion for adjoui-nmont w^as to draw the attention of the Government 
to a matter of urgent public impoitance so as io influence the decision of the 
Government, m an urgent matter m regard to which a resolution with proper 
not ce won' (I be too late. Such was not the case now. 

Mr. DAS upresented that while Sir Sanhaiun Nair couM hppeal against 
the judgment, could the Secretary of State appeal against it ? He tnought that 
the Judge went beyond the point of i-eference before him, and had thereby roused 
the old Punjab bores. As an appeal had not so far been made by the Secretary 
of State, the House Lad power to dikcuss the subject. 

The Clair again lu'ctl the motion out of order. 

SIR SIVAHWAMY’S RESOLUTION 

Sir SIVASWAMY IYER next moved hia resolution : — 

‘This Absembly rt commends to the Govcinor-Geneiul-in-t'ouncil that he will be 
pleated I 0 convey to the Sccretaiy of State the ojinion of this House— 

(!) That it IB impossible for this House duiing this sesbion to devote to the 
Lee Commies on rojou which was published on the 27th May the attention that it 
nquii'Ls ini a cauiul and 11 oiough examination of its proposals in all their 
aspicih aid 1-tiiiiigb and that ioi thih juipost* it is absolntry necessaiy to nffoni 
iuitlicr f no to th.s House tlU the September Sission. 

(2) That the intinal of three months abktd lor by the House of the conw- 
flernticn of many mipoitani ibbucb invo.vcd will neither cause any hardship (0 the 
Seivices wb.cli will obtain any firancial relief that may be eventually decided 
upon witli cffict fiom the Ist April 1924, nor affect public interest by'^ impeding 
nciuitmeuts loi the Services during the interval which may proceed on the existing 
lines. 

(3) ’J’hal any alUnipt to give tffcct to the recommendation of the Commibsion 
without giving aiiy ailoquatc time to this House and the countiy to foim an opinion 
upon the pirccedings ol a far-ri aching chaiact?r with inevitable repuioassiouB on 
outer dtpaiimintB and Sei vices is bound to be resented as exhibiting supreme 
dihjegaid ol Imliau public opinion and to provoke feelings of widespread disconteni,’ 

Sir SIVASWAMY IYER said that the recommendatioue ot the 
report were of a wide and far reaching character. The House was under 
a serious disabili y because the conclusions were sot all supported by the 
Commission with reason and the evidence before the Commission which 
could have led them to come 10 tbeir decisions bad not been published. 
A leading Anglo-Indian paper had gone to tbe extent of describing 
the Lee Report as a treaty between India and the Services. He strongly 
demurred from this view. The report required careful examination at 
the band not only of the Government of India but also of the. Provincial 
Governments and Legislatures. While some amount of financial relief to 
i:be Services might be necessary, a difietence of opinion could reasonably 
be expected as to how much it sfaou'd be. The estimate of the Lee 
Commission about the burden on tbe country was rough and did not 
take into account some items of relief proposed to be granted. 

Sir bivaswamy Iyer's next point was that ihe increase given to 
the services would react on tbe other departments and would prove 
inieclicKis. Already the Under- Secretary ol State bad told the Hoose 
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of Commons that the Indian Military Officers* pay and some allowances 
to the married officers were being considered and that he hoped to come 
to the conclusion soon about them. Considedng that the Military Omcere 
were greater in number than the Officers of the Civil Services, the result 
of this revision might involve a heavier burden than that of the Civil 
Services. There was thus the necessity for a conscious and careful examina- 
tion of the report. 

Continuing, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer briefly objected to some detailed re- 
commeadations, such as : home remittances, the invidious distinction between 
Indian and European officers, commutation of pension to the extent of one 
half instead of one- third, house rent etc. He strongly opposed the 
proposal to keep the Irrigation branch of the P. W. D. and the Forest 
services in all the provinces as reserved. Speaking from his own administr^ 
tive experience he had no hesitation in urging that the forest and 
irrigation branches ahou’d also be transferred- As for recruitment id 
'security' services he wanted that the period for equalizing Indian and 
European element in the cadre should be shorter than that prof»secl 
by the Commission. He wanted to attain equality in lo instead of 
15 years, but this could only be achieved by stopping European recruit- 
ment. He welcomed the Lee Commission's proposal to separate the 
Civil and Military Medical Services but he had the strongest objection 
to entrusting military work to the R. A. M. C. which was not open to 
Indians and was responsible to the War Office and not to the Government of 
India. He approved of the proposal about the establishment of a Public 
Services Commission. In conclusion he warned against the unpopularity 
which an attempt to rush through decisions on vital questions would 
involve. (Applause). 

Home Member's Statement. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN rose to make a statement of the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude in the hope that it might shorten the discussion. 
His speech was unwontedly conciliatory and sweet. He hastened to give a 
pledge to the House that no decision on the question of principle or policy 
would be given before the House discussed the Report in September, He 
emphasised that the Lee Report was not concerned with nlief to tbo 
Services alone. It had three bases, namely : provinc'alisation, Jndianisa- 
tion and relief to service. He agreed with Sir Sivaswamy that 
the recommendations were of great importance and of a far-reacn- 
ing cbaract r. The Government of India wanted to know where they 
stood with regard to the Services and the important question of future 
lecruitment. He admitted that neither the House nor the Government 
bad had sufficient time to consider the report and added: “ 1 am 
prepared to give on behalf of the Gove»’nment and also the Secretary 
of State a pledge that no decision on any questions of principle 
or policy shatl bo arrived at till the House has had an opportunity 
in its September session of examining this report (Applause) but on 
the understanding that the House passes Sir Sivaswamy’s resolution 
substantially in terms of that resolution." 

This meant that retrospective effect be given to them as from 
1st April 19241 

Ft. Malaviya's Amendment. 

Pandit Malaviya then moved bis amendment to express the inability 
of the House to lake the report into consideration at present because: 

(1) The questions raised cannot be supported when, on the all-importaiit question, 
of Self-Government, in aocordanoe wilh the demand of the Absembiy in February 
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Hst. no satisfactory response has been made, and both questions ought to be deter- 
mined simultaneonsiy ; 

(2) According to the report of the Commission itself, the proposals in it are 
-vital’y incer-dependent, and therefore, whenever they are examined, they must be 
(examined at* a whole ; 

(3) That in any case, neither the Secretary of State nor the Government of 
India shou'd take action on the report until the Assembly has been given adequate 
opportunity of discussion. 

Pundit MAD AN MOHAN MALAVIYA in moving his amendment said 
ihat the taro questions of further classification ot services and advance 
of the constitutional Government were inter- dependent on each other and 
that one could not be dealt with by disregarding the other. The Lee 
Commission bad ignored the possibility of further extension of reapon* 
Sibil ty to be introduced in the Central Government and of farther 
autonomy to be established in the provinces. If a further classification 
of Services was made, it would become an obstacle in the inclusion of 
more subjects as transferred. The Lee Commission did not give 
sufiic ent time and attention to the very important question of constitution 
which It had to deal with. Within a period of less than five months, the 
Commission had dealt with 1300 replies to their questionaire and ex- 
amined 41 1 witnesses. In the casj of all the previous Commissions 
teveral volumes of evidence were published but in the present case the 
pubi cation ol evidence was withheld, 152 witnesses gave their evidence 
in camera, and if they wanted to influence public opinion with 
their views they ought to have had the courage to express them in 
public. The evidence that bad been recorded by the Commission 
would afiect constit-utional advance as tbe question of the services 
and that of the constitution of the Government were very closely inter- 
mixed and the Secretary of State should be requested to publish the 
ev'dence of the 132 witnesses who had given their views in camera. 
They had no reason to justify tbe idea whether the evidence was 
valuable or not. The report of the Commission had come In rather 
prematurely and the Services, which were tbe best paid in the world, 
and which had their emoluments raised only in 1919, could wait until 
the Government had had its report on tbe question of constitutional 
advance, and both the reports could then be considered simultaneously. 

The House then rose for lunch. 

When the Assembly met after lunch, Mr. RANGASWAMY IYENGAR 
Bupporiing Pandit Malaviya's amendment said that it was perfectly 

geimane that the Government should consider the Lee Commission's 

leport only m tbe light of tbe resolution that was passed by the House 
in February last, asking for tbe establishment of Self-Government in 

India but also in the light of the enquiry that was now proceeding to 

investigate the defects in the working of the present constiiution The 
House should not commit itself to any undertakings. The- question ihat 
tbe allowances would have to be given with retrospective efiect was 
one of finance and expenditure upon which the Government should not 
expect the House to be committed. Questions of cons itutional import- 
ance were icvoived in the recommendations of the Lee Commission. 
For instance the question in regard to passage allowance was not 
merely a question of allowance bat it sought to make a votable item 
a non- votable one and to that extent attempted to take away tiie 
power of the House. In regard to control of expenditure similarly the 
Cornu. iss ion's proposal that appointments to services in the customs 
departments diould in future be made by the Secreiary of State would 
deprive ^the House of its right of voting certain items which would be 
made non* votable. The question of appointment of the proposed Public 
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Services Commissioo also involved a constitutional issue. As it was now 
proposed the Public Services Commission when constituted would only 
deal with powers which were now vested in the Secretary of State 
while the contention of the House had always been that the Legisla- 
ture's control over the Services should be complete. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission should therefore be examined in the light of 
the principles of responsible Government on which alone provinciaiisation 
and Indianisation should be based and not on the most unsatbfactory 
constitution to the re-examination of which every body was agreed. 

Rai Bahadur RAJ NARAIN opposed Pandit Malaviya's amendment 
and supported Sir Sivaswamy Iyer's resolution. He said that it was 
difficult to say how the questions of Services and constitutional advance 
were inter-connected. Wnen the Lee Commission report would come up 
for coDSij^eratioQ again in September nextp the House could lay it down 
that the decisions arrived at by it on the recommendations of the 
Commission would not prejudice the amendment which it might make 
in future to the provisions of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. PATEL said that part two of Sir Sivaswamy’s resolution agreeing 
to give retrospective effect was the price which the Home Member was 
asking the Assembly to pay for the postpdnement of the resolution. 
Pandit Malaviya had urged that the question could not be discussed apart 
from constitutional advance and the Secretary of State might be a reasonable 
man to agree to it. (Laughter). But there were some members of the 
Assembly like himself who wanted to throw the report into the waste paper 
basket. Considering that the last Assembly had censured the appointmeac 
of the Commission by passsiog a motion of adjournment and had also 
rejected the grant for the Commission, the present Assembly which 
claimed to be more representative than the last and bad rejected the 
Finance Bill last March must take up an attitude consistent with its 
past actions. *‘You must take up a manly stand. 1 am grieved to 
find that this Assembly is going down. (Cries ol No, No). Facts are 
tacts. The only sensible thing to do is to do nothing witn the Report. 
There is the country which is 00c fully represented here and which 
will repudiate these proposals. There is tne Indian National Congress 
representing the country. (Laughter) You may laugh at it, but there 
it is. 1 beg of you ngt to pass the resolution now but let the whole 
matter stand over till September.'* 

The CHAIRMAN asked whether Mr. Patel would move for the ad- 
journment. 

Mr. PATEL; — No, 1 won't. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Patel's opinion was that the report was fit only for the 
W. P. B., and he did not trouble himself abont it but simply suggested 
a way out. 

Sir Pursbothamdas THAKURDAS pleaded that in September the Houso 
should give its opinio 1 on the report 00 its merits as to whether the 
services were paid adequately or not irrespective of the question of 
constitutional advance If part two of Sir Sivaswamy Iyer's resolution 
was objected to similar objection could be taken to Puodit Malaviya's 
amendment committing the Assembly to a particular point of view 
without inH.y comideTing the report. 

A member asked whether the Home Member attached any importaoc 
to Paragraph 2 of Sir Sivaswamy's resolution for giving retrospectiv 
effect to the report. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN;^! do. Sir. I attach great import* 
ance to it that it is the one safeguard that the Services have got. 

74 
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Sir BASIL BLACKETT said that it would be wise on the part of the 
House not to attempt to prejudice the Lee Commission Report before it had 
read it. The Government of India would wait for three months as relief 
^ould be given Ircm ist April 1924. 

A member asked whether the Secretary of State bad already 
decided to give effect to the report from ist April. 

FINANCE MEMBER:— Ob, Yes. So I understand. Continuing, the 
Finance Member hoped that tte report would be considered on its merits, but 
if it v^as to wait till Swaraj was obtained by Fabian methods and if 
three months were to be devoted to the manly action of thiowing 
the report into waste paper basket, then obviously there was nothing for 
the Government of India but to treat this manly action in the same way 
as they treated their manly action in March last. Alter delivering this threat 
the valiant knight was quick to climb down *' for the Services " * He was 
anxious that the Report be discussed on its merits after careful consi- 
deration to find out in what respect the recommendation may be accepted 
and in what respect that may be contravened. He therefore appealed 
to the HouEe not to stultily the whole matter by accepting Pundit 
Malaviya's resolution. He announced that he was authorised by the 
Home Member to say that the Government would have no objection 
to an adjouinment of the discussion till September on the propositions 
before the House. 

Mr. RAJU thereupon moved an adjournment of the discussion. 

Mr. RAMaCHANDRA RAO wanted the Home Member to move the 
Secretary of State to publish the evidence submitted before the Commission. 
The Home Member evaded the pcint, and pointed out that the House 
could not expect the evidence given by bankers, business-men and 
ethers in confidence to be disclosed. He w'ould however consider the 
question of publication of a part of the evidence. Mr. Rao pointed out 
that the House had absolutely no material in support of the figures 
regarding the cest cf living taken by the Commission. 

Dr. GOUR suggested that the associations and witnesses who gave 
evidence in private be asked whether they had any objection to the 
publication. The Home Member said he would undertake the task. 

Pundit MALAVlYA hoped that an adjournment would give him 
opportunity to reply to the Finance Member's remarks in September. 

The motion for adjournment was then put to vote and carried by 
the House with only one dissentient voice. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

On JUNE iiTH. the Assembly met again merely to hear that the 
Council of State had passed the Tariff Bill. The comparative absence 
of supplementary questioiM and the thinness of the House enabled the 
Assembly to get through questions at record speed. Some feeble efforts 
Were made to get informations from the Government but they gave 
curt replies. Had the Government forbidden subscriptions to the Dyer 
Fund by ofi&cials ? Yes, was the Home Member’s reply, but the circular 
was confidential. On the Reforms Committee, he had nothing to add 
to previous answers. Regarding the Lee Commission’s Report, the 
Assembly would have an opportunity of discussion in September, and 
in the meantime, the Government of India would consider the Report 
and invite opinions from Local Governments. Orders would be passed 
immediately after the September Session, emphasised the Home Member. 
The ^e^etary's announcemenr that the Council of State had passed the 
Tariff wi.hout amendment iben brought the Session to a close. 



The Council of State. 

The special session oi the Council of State opened on the 27 th. 
May with the new President, the Hon. Mr. M. S. D. Butler ia the chair. 

Reforms Enquiry Committee 

At question time the Hon. Mr. CRERAR, replying to Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadbikari, regarding the Reforms Enquiry Committee referred him 
to the communique issued on the subject on the i6th and 23rd M;iy. 
The appointment of that Ccmmittee, he emphasised, was made by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

Answering a supp ementary question of Mr. Raza Ali, the HOME 
SECRETARY stated that the app^intment of a Committee of this nature 
did not require the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. RAZA ALI asked : Am I to understand that this sanction waa 
not obtained. 

Mr. CRERAR: If Mr. Raza Ali means whether the formal official 
sanction of the Secretary of State was obtained lor the appointment 
of this Committee, then the ans ver is in the negative. 

Tribute to Sir A. Mukherjee 

Sir D. P. SARBADHIKARI then made a feeling reference to tho 
sudden death of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee and the House expressed 
their sense of loss which the President was asked to convey to the 
berieved family. 

Coinage Amendment Act 

The Secretary announced that the Governor-General had given bis 
assent to the Coinage Amendment Act and the Income-Tax Act. 

Lee Commission's Report 

Mr. CRERAR then made a brief statement of the Government's position 
regarding the Lee Commission's Report as a similar statement was 
made , by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Hon. Mr. KARANDIKAR stated that the silence of the members 
at this time should not be taken as their acceptance of the report of 
the Commission, Sir DEVAPRASAD stated that the Councd of Statei 
should not be excluded from any debate that might arise on the 
recommendations of the Report. Mr. RAZA ALI emphasised that the 
Council was not bound to put on record its considered opinion on the 
various recommendations of the Report during this session. He took 
it that only an additional opportunity had been afi^rded to them to 
discuss the Report if they wanted to avail themselves of it. 

Mr. CRERAR pointed out that the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State were desirous of obtaluiug the views of the Le.,;i9- 
lature at as early a date as possible ft might be necessiry for the 
Secretary of State to take decisions on matters of urgency. The Secre- 
tary oi State and tbe Government of India were of opinion that, 
whatever measures oi relief recommended by the Commission might 
finally sanctioned, they should have efiecc as recommended by tho 
Commission from ist April, 192^. 

Steel Protection Bill 

Sir MANECKJl DADaBHOY then referred to the Steel Protection Bill. 
He undei stood that a non-official motion would be mide in the Assembly 
for reference of tbe Bill to a Select Committee and that tbe Govern 
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ment would, in all probability, accept the motion. If that was so, fie 
tcquested the President to communicate to the President of the Assembly 
il it was practicable that the members of this Council be associated 
with the Select Committee so that there might be a joint Select 
Committee. 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFl pointed out that the Bill was not before 
this House at present. Therefore no motion of any kind could con- 
stitut onally be made in this Honse for reference to a Select Committee 
of the Bill which was only before the Legislative Assembly. The 
difficulty might be met if the non-official members of this House could 
induce their non-official friend of the other House who was making 
the motion to propose a joint Select Committee. 

Indian Stamp Act 

Mr. A C. McWATTERS Finance Secretary, then moved for leaVe, to 
introduce a Bill to provide for modifications of certain provisions of 
the Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

Indian Soldiers’ Litigation Act 

Mr. CRERAR, the Home Secretary, moved for leave to introduce 
the Bill to amend the Indian Soldiers’ Litigation Act of 1891. 

On JU 1 « 3 £ 4TH was held the second meeting of the special session 
of the Council of State. 

Colonies’ Committee* 

Sir NARASIMHA SARMA had to answer moat of the interpella- 
tions as they referred to the subject of the Indians Overseas. Reply- 
ing to Mr. Raza Ali (on bebalf of Mr. Karandikar)* the Education 
Member said that the Colonies* Committee had' so far devoted themselves 
to the preliminary investigation of the question of restrictions on 
immigration into Kenya and would shortly make representations to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Government of India did not 
eonsider it necessary to add to the personnel of the Committee. The 
scheme of emigration put forward by Sir Joseph Nunan and his 
colleagues was still under consideration by the Standing Committee on 
Emigration, but it was not contemplated to consider the whole emigra- 
tion question or recast the Indian law on the point. 

Recent British Guiana Riots. 

’ Replying to Mr. Natesan on the recent riots in British Guiana, 
Sir NARASiMHA SARMA stated that the results of enquiry instituted by 
the British Guiana Government bad not yet been communicated tb the 
Goveinment. It was, therefore, not possible to give an authoritative 
version of the causes of the riot, but from information so far avall- 
lable it appeared that there was a strike of wharf laborers in George 
Town on the 3iBt March and on the following day there was disorder in 
the city. The authorities havhig restored order prohibited assemblies 
and crowds m order to prevent a recurrence of the trouble. The 
events Of April ist produced excitement among the Indian laborers on 
the plantations across the river, among whom there was evidently 
some dissatisfaction with regard to wages. There was some trouble on 
April 2nd, but the situation was well in hand. On the 3rd. a large 
crowd composed mainly of Indians and some Negroes, including men, 
women and children, marched in procession towards George Town. 
They were stopped at the Penitence Bridge and asked to disperse. 
The authorities however ofiered to let a deputatioa of five Indians 
and five Negroes to enter the Town. The crowd, it was understood, 
would not disperse. The Riot Act was read, but evidently without 
ofiect, and the Police were attacked with stones and sticks. It would 
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appear tbat a crcwd bad alio collected at the rear of the police iu 

the town, and fiudiug ihemselves menaced both in front and behind, 

the Police opened fire. 11 Indiaod and one Negro were killed and 16 
Indians and five Negioes were wounded. Among the killed were tuo 
women and one boy of 13. A Commission to enquire into and report 
on the condiuons of employment and rates ol wages to stevedores, 
wharfmen and other laborers engaged in the loading and unloading of 
V ssels had also been appointed. 

Answering the supplementary questions raised by Mr. Natesan 

Sir B. N. SaRMA admitted iliat there appeared to have been diS' 
satisfaction as to the inadequacy of wages and that thid must have 
beeu one of the causes leading to the nots. it was true that the 

cost ol passages from British Guiana bad become very high, but the 
Government of India could not agree to the statement of Mr. Natesan 
that the British Guiana Government were contrary to the agreement 
in not providing faciiiiies tor the repatriation of Indians. The Educa- 
tion Member luriher stated that the Government of India's attention 
had not yet been drawn to the report in an English paper in the 
Colony that the Indian Absociations theie are opposed to emigration 
from India because of the recent riots, low wages, etc. 

Sir NARASIMHA SARMA stated to Sir D. P. Sarvadbikari that the 
Goveinmtnt of India could not proceed with an enquiry into the 
wages and other conditions m British Guiana unless they knew the 
result of the enquiiy already instituted into the causes of the riots 
by the Briiish Guiana Government. The Government of India were 
not aware of any correspondence between the India Office and the 
Co'onial Office concerning Sir H. Lugard's scheme about the Kenya 
Hi^blandi. 

{For f\UUr account, see the stciion * Indians Overseas*) 

Question of Reforms 

Mr, CKERAR, Home Secretary, in answer to Mr. Karandikar, stated 
tbat the Governmtnt of India had not been asked by the Home 
Goveinment to see if the h dian representatives could go to London to 
confer with the Government there on the question of Relorms. 
Tarifi Boards Report. 

Mr. CHADWICK stated that the Government of India did not pro- 
pose to lay on the table the correspondence that passed between them 
and the Secretary of State regaiding the Tarifi Board's Report. 

Lee Commission's Report. 

Mr. CRERAR, in answer to Sir D. P. Sarvadhikati, said that 
the Government of India weie anxious to obtain the views of the 
Le^-islature at the earliest possible date on the Lee Commission's 
Report. This woud give a>i opportunity for discussion if any member 
would desiie to move a lesolution. 

Congratulations 

Sir MUHAMMAD 8MAF1 ofiered the congratulations of the House 
to the President on the distmetion of Knighthood conlerred on him. He 
also cdkigratulated the Rev. Mr. E. M. Macphaii on the honor C.l.E. and 
felt pleased tbat his services to the cause of Indian education bad 
been appreciated in that signal manner. Both S>r Montagu Butler 
and Rev. Mr. Macphaii acknowledged the congratulations and thanked 
the House. 

Import Duty on Sulphur. 

The Hon. Mr. CHADWICK, Commerce Secretary, then moved a reso- 
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lutioD recommending to the GovL the recommendations of the Tarifi Board 
ior the removal of the import dnty on Sulphur be accepted. 

The motion was carried, and the House adjourned. 

On JUNE 6TH the business of the Council of State also was con- 
fined to answering questions and laying on the table the Steel 
Protection B 11 , as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Questions and Answers 

Replying to Lala Ramsaran Dis. the Hon. Mr. CHADWICK stated 
that the Khyber Railway was intended to be completed in October. 
1Q25, but ic was hoped that it might be possible to open it for traffic 
earlier. The total co^t of construction up to 30th September, 1924, was 
Ks. 1,59.55,000. The Military Department had not borne the total cost 
of the Railway. 

Mr. RAZA ALl asked with reference to Lord Olivier's letter to 
Mr. Satyamurti, recently published in the papers, whether any corres- 
pondence had taken place between the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India contemplating the abolition of commnnal repre- 
sentation. and whether the Government were aware that the publication 
of the letter had created considerable alarm among the communities 
concerned, and what .stepi were proposed to bs taken to remove it. 

Mr. CRERAR (Home Secretary) replied : *No co^^esp^ndence has taken 
place between the Secretary of State and the Government of India, 
nor have the Government ot India any reasons to suppose that any 
proposal for the abolition o> communal representation is in contemplation. 
The Hon. Member has doubtless seen the report in Reuter’s telegram 
of the statement made by the Secretary of State in the House of Lords 
on tbe 30th instant to the effect that His Majesty's Government has 
not hitherto taker into consideration for a moment any modification 
of the question of communal representation. I may add that the 
Government of India have no intention whatever of railing tbe 
question. No representations on the subject have been received by 
the Government of India, but they arc aware that tbe publication 
of the letter relerred to has given rise to discontent and apprehen- 
jsion which the statement now made should completely allay." 

THE TARIFF BILL 

The COUNCIL SECRETARY laid on the table the STEEL PRO- 
TECTION BILL, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. CHaDWICK gave formal n'Hrp of his intention to move that 
tbe Bill be taken inio consider a tiwiu. li ir was tbe wish of the Council 
that tbe Bill be taken into consideration at an earlier date than the 
usual limit of three days, tbe Government would have no objection. 

Dr. Dwarakanath Mi tier, Sir Manekjee Dadabhoy, Mr. Setbna and 
a few others pointed out that as only three changes had been made in 
the Bill as originally laid before the Assembly, and as the members 
of the Council were more or less acquainted with the nature of the 
changes, the Bill might be* taken into consideration the next day (Saturday), 
but Sir Umar Hayat Khan, Mr. Bell. Sir Arthur Froom, aud Lala 
Ramsaran Das maintained that it would not be consistent 1^1 th tbe 
dignity of ibis House that they should rush through a most important 
piece of legislation, in view of the divergent views expressed. 

Sir MUHAMMED SHAFI suggested that the belt course would be 
to request the President not to suspend the rules, but to follow tbe 
ordinary rules. The President agreed and adjourned the Council till 
the 9th. 
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ON JUNE 9TH ti e CcuDcil of State took into coniiideratioD the 
Steel Protection Bil', passed by the Legislative Assembly. There appeared 
on the agenda j6 amendments to the S^eel Protection Bill, 8 ol 
them being by Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari, all of which were withdrawn. 

Stamp Act Amendment Bill. 

After question time, Mr. McWATTERS moved for the acceptance of 
the change made by the Assembly m the Stamp Act Amendment Bill. 
The chai'ge was in respect of the period of time which was extended 
further by three months Li a Ramsaran Das, Mr. Raza Ali, and Dr. 
Dwarkanath Mitter supported the motion, the first two pointing out 
that when such a motion was made in the Council it was opposed 
by the Government, and that it was only when the lower Chamber 
had effected the change that this House was asked to agree to it. 
However, thev a'l supported the motion because it was helpful to 
those concerned. Mr. McAVatlcrs’ motion was passed. 

The Steel Protection Bill. 

Mr. CHADWICK, Commerce Secretary, moved for the consideration of 
the Steel Protection Bill. He tiaversed the main grounds covered by 
Sir Charles Innes in th*; Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. BELL, of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, strongly opposed 
the bill and criticised the Board and the Select Committee in unmeasured 
terms He poke on behalf of European Commerce and strongly opposed 
Protection. Sir Arthur Froom, however, of the Bombay Chamber of 
Cemmerce, also representing European Commerce, supported the Bill. 
Rev Dr. Maephaih also opposed the B.ll on the specious ground that 
the Indian poor will suffc , and said that he disliked giving so much 
power (for Protection) to a bureaucratic Government 1 Another opposition 
came from Sir Umar Hayat Khan, as was natural, wheiever Indian 
intcre.st was concerned. 

Sir D P. SaRVADH ICARY then began to move his series ot 
amendments which were all opposed partly bv official and partly by 
BOD-oflicial inember>. They were however all withdrawn. 

Mr. DAWN (European, Burma) then moved that the Bill shall not 
apply to Burma. Mr. Vedamurli (Nationalist, Burma) opposed it, and 
said that liis province wanted it. Finally the Bill was passed. 

Bill Passed Unaltered. 

Several speakers congraiulatcd Sir Charles L nos on the happy 
ending of an onerous task. Sir Mancekji Dadabhoy paid an eloquent 
peisonal tribute to Sir Charles Innes for the courageous stand he made 
against attacks, He hoped the House wou'd give a warning to the 
Tatas for putting their house in order and belie tbc fears that have 
been expressed about their management. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would safeguard the intcresU of the tax-payers. 

The Lee Report. 

Mr. CRERAR, Home Secretary, announced that the Government would 
accepr Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari's resolution of postponing the considera- 
tion of the Public Services Commission Report till the Legislature had 
time to consider it in Sep'ember. He assured the House that the 
Gov rnment would not give effect to any part of the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission Report, but the Government would like to 
make it clear that whenever the recommendations were given effect to 
it would be from April, 1924. With this reservation the Government 
would accept the resolution, if moved. 

Sir D. P, SARVADH! KARI was Fatisfied with this assurance, and 
withdrew the resolution. The House then adjourned to a day to be 
announced later. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

The Swarajist Split 

The Tarifi Bill, as has already been stated, gave rise to a difierence 
t/f opinion in the ranks oi the Swarajists m the Assembly which 
threatened a split in the camp. This difficulty however was finally 
iBolved. and on the close of the Assembly session Mr. N. C. KELKAR. Chief 
Whip of the Swaraj Party, issued a statement to the Press with a view to 
correct certain K-poits al^ut the Swaraj Party of tne Assembly and the 
action taken by it. ‘‘Members of the party who were elected to the Select 
Committee of the Tarifi Bill agreed to serve on the Committee in 
accordance with the unanimous decision of the Executive Committee of 
the Party. Technically, the Executive Committee had no power to 

permit members to serve on any Committee under the existing rules, but 
in view of the recent developments and the joint manifesto of Mr. Das 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru, it was generally understood that the rules 
in that respect required revision and alteration. The Executive Com- 
mittee acied in anticipation of the alterations which have now been 
made and recommended to the General CouncU for confirmation. 

Free Vote on Tarifi Bill. 

‘ Having regard to the well-known difierences of opinion existing 

between eminent economists and in all the legislatures of the world on the 
question of Free Trade or Protection, it was decided at a meeting of the 
Nationalist Party, which consists of all Swarajist members and some 
Independent Nationalist members of the Assembly, that the Tarifi Bill 

should be discussed on non-Party lines, every member being at liberty 

to support or oppose the Bill or any amendment thereof, according to bis 
own independent judgment, it is thus clear that the diverse views 
expressed in the course of the debates were not due to any split in tbe 
Party or breach of Party discipline, but the members, in expressing their 
own views and voting in support of them, were acting within their rights 
and in conformity with the decision of their Party. 

Motilal-Patel Difierences. 

* The amendment proposed by Pandit Motilal Nehru to tbe amendment 
of Mr. V, J. Patel was previously approved by a majority of tbe Nationalist 
Party, without, however, taking away the liberty of action originally given 
to members in this matter. A meeting of the Party was duly notified 
to be held at the time and place when and where official members were 
to discuss Pandit Motilal Nehru's »niendtnent with him. Before meeting 
the official members. Pandit MotiUi Nc.iu explained tbe position to tbe 
members of tbe Party, and took their authority to settle tbe amendment 
with the Government members on certain lines. The amendments so 
settled were again put to tbe meeting of tbe Party, and approved by a 
majority. It was then proposed in tbe open House by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and carried by an over-whelming majority of all Parties in the 
Ass* mbly. This procedure, so far from being contrary to tbe policy of 
the Swaraj Party, was in strict accordauce with tbe principles laid down 
by the General Council of the Party in a resolntion passed at Cocanada, 
under which tbe Leader of the Party was to puc himself in commu- 
nication with tbe Government, rf necessary. In tbe present case, the 
principle of the amendment was accept^ by the Government, and 
discuwion only referred to the details, which were eventually agreed to 
by a majority of the Party. There is no rift or split in the Swaraj Party 
of the Assembly, it stands as united as ever, the membei s having lull 
confidence in their Leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru." 



Swsaajists in the Assembly. 

CKsnge of Policy & Programme. 

The Swarajists went into the May — June session of the Legislatire 
Assembly with notice of the following resolutions to be moved by them. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru gave notice to move that 
This AsBembl-y TecommendB to the Qovernoi-Qeneral in Council to coavey to 
His Majesty’s Government through the Becreiary of State (a) that this House con- 
sltlcrs the response made (o its resolution on full Responsible Government ’ adopted 
on the 18th i'ebruary, 1921 as wholly Inadequate and unbatisCactoiy and is empba- 
tieal:}- of opinion that a substantial acceptance of the said reso.ution alone will 
meer the requiremeats of the situation, and (b) that this House dissociates itseil 
from nil activities of and representation by persons and deputation from India in 
any way inconsistent with the said resolution. 

Notice was also given of the following resolution s to be moved by 
the members of the SwaiAjya Party at the Assembly recommending — 
(1) Release or prisoners convictett or under-trial on political offences, (2) hegis- 
latioii at an eariy date with a view* to introduce total prohibition of liquor and 
intoxicating drugs within local admmiBti’ations, (8) that local administrations should 
take steps forthwith to organise hand-spinning and hand-weaving on a large scale 
to relieve unemployment, (4) to grant to local bodies the right to determine the 
number and location of liquor-shops within their respLOtive areas, (6) the parcliase 
of iiaud-spun and hand-woven Khaddar in all cases in which Government de|>aTtments 
require ute of cloth, (7) that early steps be taken to amend the election-rules of 
the Legislative Assembly and Provincial Councils so as to remove disqualiiicacioii 
to vote or stand for election from iiersons convicted of political or other offences, 
to any term of imprisonment. 

Another resolution of the Party for which notice was given is . 
That, in view of the unjust and humiliating treatment of Rrit sh Indians in thr 
Poiniuions and Colonies within the British Empire, this Assembly i«oommends the 
prohibition in Qoverument departments of the use of all articles made or manufactured 
witliiu the British Empire, outside India, except in cases iu which such articlis 
cannot be had in any other country. 

Those of course could not be taken up during the short session 
of May as it was a special sessioo convened to pass the Traffic Bill 
aloiie, but they gave an idea of the future line of work of the Party 
in the Councils. The first resolution about the National Demand shows 
the steadfastness of the Party to pursue their demand for a Bound 
Table Conference, and the second part which dissociated them 
ficm the Sastri'Besantlte Deputation to England shows how great 
the difference still lies between the Swarajists and the Liberals. The 
other resolutions show that the Swarajists aim at carrying the Congress-fiag 
iiito the Assembly, for they look more like Congress resolutions than 
anything moved in that August body heretofore. These are to be dis* 
cussed in the September session of the Assembly which promises. to be 
n.oie lively and sensational than even the last Budget session. 

The enigmatical difiTeTences between the two leaders of the Swaraiya 
Party in the Assembly during the Tariff debate, namely, Messrs. Nehru 
and Patel, though explained away by the Chief Whip, Mr. Kelkar, 
kept people on the tip-toe of expectation of further split, and the 
opportunity was seized by the Anglo-Indian press to sow the seeds of party 
dissension. The statement of Mr. Kelkar wag ridiculed as transparent bluff. 
There seemed uitdoubtedly to be a confusion of aims of the party, but before 
76 
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leayiDg Simla, the Assembly Swarajists met in a conference and framed 
new and revised rules for their ^danoa in the light of new ezperienoea 
gained and new flaws disopvered in the course of their work- 

The following Rules were passed at the meeting of the 
Assembly Swarajya Party held at Simla on 13th June 19^24. 

W'bei'eaB in view oE recent deTelopmentB in the political Bitoaiion in India, and 
«1 bo of the experience of work gained in the different Legieiative Coancile, it haa 
OiAcomc uecjBsavy to revise the iu.e8 governing the policy and programme of the 
fSwarajya ?aity in the Legislative Asaemb'y, it is resolved that the fol owing lu'ce 
governing the members of the Party in the Legislative Assembly b^ recommended to 
the General Council of the Bwarajya Party for coolirmatiou.* 

Constitution of the Party 

1. The Swarajya Party in the Assembly shall consist of ; — 

(a) Members of the Swarajya Patty anil others who have* been elected to the 
Assemb y on the Swarajya Patty ticket : 

(b) Members of the Assembly who though not originally elected on the Swarajya 
I’arty lick.'t may hereafter subscribe to the policy and programme of the Party in 
the Assemb y and agree to abide by these rules. 

V. All m ‘mb^rs of the Party shall be bound by the rules made and instruc- 
tions iHbUed for their guidance in the Assemb y by the General Council of the 
Swarajya Party or such committee as the General Council may appoint m that beha f. 

3. It shall be open to the Party to combine with other parties or members of 
the Assemb y, to form with them a bigger party to act in concert as one party 
cither on ail or specitied occasions as may be agreetl upon. 

4. No agreement or ari-angcmuut with any other iiaitics or members of the 
Assembly or any such combination as is referred to in Rule 8 shaM be made if it 
conti'avenes any of these rules unless such agreement or arrangement is approved 
by not less than a three-fourth majority of the whole Bwarajya Party in the 
Assembly. 

6, Notwithstanding any such combination as aforesaid the Bwarajya Party in 
the Assemb y shall continue to function independently in all matters special iy con- 
cerning it both inside and outside the Assemb y, 

(). It shall be the constant aim and endeavour of the Party to secure fu'l 
satisfaction of the National demand as set out in the resolution adopted by the 
Asemby on the 18th Februaiy, 13^4, and so long as no adequate response is made 
by the Government to the said i%bo ution, the Party shall continue to resoit to a 
l>ohcy of obstruction in such form and manner as it may determine from time to 
time with or without the consent aiul co-opuralion oE the other parties ami mcmbcis 
of the Assemb'y as cii cumstanccs may require. 

7, The Party shail in particu ar take nt-ceswjy action to secure as far aa 
possible : — 

(a) The rejection of the budgets and ftnauc.al bi Is. 

(b) The rejection of all new proposals or Legis’ative mrascres calculated to 
increase, strengthen, or conso'idato the powei- of the bureaucracy. 

(c) The inti'oduotlon and passing of bills or measures tending to mlncc the 
strength, power, and iiiBuencc of the bui^nci'acy. 

(d) The introduction and passing of bil s and measures for tlic itrmoval from 
the Statute Book of a'l lepressivc and other laws cui-tailing the civic and po'itical 
rights of the people of India. ■ 

8, It shall the duty of the Party to promote the bea.thy growth of national 
life by introducing Li Is and measures calculated — 

(a) To help the consti'uctivc programme of the Indian National Congi-ess. 

(b) To advance the national, economic and ' commercial interests ot the countiy 
in aM other respects and to prevent the drain of public wea th from India by 
checking all activities leading to exploitation. 

(cj To estab.ish harmonious ic.atioiis between different races and oommanitiea 
inhabiting India. 

*The General Council of the All-India Bwarajya Pai'ty was to meet in Ca cutta 
by the Middle of August |i*24. Proceedings of this meeting will be given in ttap 
next issi^ 6f the Quarterly. 
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(rl) To hep the organisation of Uboui, ag 1 icaliur. 1 l niul industrial, throughout 
the couutiy and adjunt the relations of landlords and tenants, and of cfipUalit>ts anrl 
workmen. 

Membership and Organisation 

9. Each member of the T'arty shall pay a subscription or Rs. 211 for tlie 
winter session of the Assembly, Us. 25 for the atiiuinii scsaion, and hs. 10 for 
any special sesssion that may bo hcliL 

Provided that in the event oE a combination with otJicr parties or mcmbei'n h i 
as to form a bigger party to act m concert on all occasions, a part o. the said 
subscription paid by any member not exceeding thi'cr-fourths shad be applied to the 
liayment of the subscription of the sad member to the combined paiiy and the 
balance shall be retained by the Swarajya Party. 

10. The Party shall have thj fodowiiig offiobeareis ; A Leader, a Oeputy 
Leader, two Whips, two Sjc ctaries and a TreasuLvr. The office-bjarors c* eoteil at 
Delhi on the blst January shall continue to hod offic.: up to the end of the ensuing 
autumn session of the Assembly at the cone usion of winch a Ircsh e.ection of the 
office-bearers shall take place tor such funher period as the Party may determine. 

11. There shall bean Executive ('omniittue of iUu Paily consisting of tho office- 
bearers and 4 members clectcit by the Parry cvciy year. The Executive t>o bmitlee 
appointed at De'hi shall remain in oMec up to the cud of the ensuing autumn 
session of the Assemb y. 

12. The Party shall elect two membeiH to act as an emergency committee with 
the Jicader provided that if any one or both the members be absent, tne Leader 
or Dy, Leader in his absence shall consult any two int'mbers of the Executive 
(Jommiitce, Provided furtlier that in case both the Leader and the Dy. Leader are 
absent, the Executive Comniitccc sbai] function ns the Emergency Committee lo deal 
with all urg iit questions that may i-C(]aire immediate decismn, 

13. The Paity shall appoint one or inoi'c Committees to examine a’l motions, 
amendments, or bills proposed to be made or introduced in thi Assemb y by any 
inemb?r witii power to approve, moility or reject tin sami according as Iney are in 
acconlance with or coatrary to the programme and po icy of the Party, 

14. The Executive Committee or the Trader of the Party may appoint any 
member or iiiemberB to make a special •■lady of any hubjecl coming up foi' tUs- 
cusBon in the AsBcrob y and to prepaic uotes for the information of oilier merabei>. 

Offices and Membership of Committee of the Legislature 

15. No member of the I’arty shall accept any office in the gift of the (iovcrri- 
mont with or without salary or other lemunei-ation. 

16. The Parly may adopt one of its own members or any other member of 
the Assembly as a cainlidatc for election to the office of the President of the 
Assembly, when such offnn is thrown open to election and aho for the office of 
the Deputy President. No member of the Party not so adopted shall Bx:k c ection 
i'or any of the said offices 

17. Membei's of the Pavy may acept' any appointment mode by the e.ected 
President of the Assembly to the panel of Chairmen or other offices connected with 
the Legislature. 

16. No member shall seek or accept nomination to any committee appoiu'ed by 
the Government or serve on any such committee : Provided that the Paity may for 
special reasons decide by a majority of three-fourths of the members pivscni at a 
meeting to permit any member or members to ssrve "on any particular committee 
appointed by the Government. 

19, Members of the I’arty are ehgible to seek election to Select Commiitos ainl 
departmental and other Committees, to be c rcted who. y or part y by the Assemb y. 
Provided that no member shall seek election unless he has been previously ajiprovi-il 
by the Party or Executive Committee or the Emergency Commiltce or the Leader of 
the Party, 

Pahty Meetings. 

20. General meetings of the Party may be he’d daring the progress oi is 
legislative session as often as may be necessary. Fnvlded that a general meeting 
shall be held on the requisition of not less than 16 members, within 46 houis after 
the said requisition, specifying c.eariy the motion to be made or the subject lo be 
discussed, is handed to the Secretary, 
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21. Thr Kxrcmtive Comiaittee ehall meet ae often as it considerB neoesBary. 

22. MoDbeiB of the motiong or bills committee shall meet at least 24 hoara 
t>urore the hour fixed for the ballot of such motions or bills of which notice has 
been (jiven by any membcT. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to notify to 
the membeis of the Committee concerned the hour and place of the meeting and 
the hour at which the ballot is to take place, 

23. The quoiuni for a general meeting shall be 15 for the Executive Committee 
meeting. 

24. Ji a duly notiHcd general meeting cannot be held for want of a quorum 
and the meeting U ad]ouined by a majority of those present to any time not latei 
than 48 houis after the hour originally fixed| no quorum shall be necessary for the 
adjoiiincd meeting. 

25. No general meeting called on inquisition shall proceed to business if less 
than oiic-half of the requisitionists are present. 

26. No member who has not paid his subscription will be entitled to take 
part in or vote at any meeting of the Party or any of its committees. 

27. All notices of general meetings postil on the previous day or handed to 
members; or left at their quarters at least 2 houis before the time fixed for the 
meeting shall be good and valid. 

Pboceedikob in the Abbemely. 

28. Mcmbci'b are at liberty to exeioise the right of interpellation with a view 
to elicit information, 

2V. A copy of all motions, amendments or bills proposed to be movctl oi’ 
intioduced in the Assembly by any member shall be delivered by him to the 
S<cretaiy or other oflScer appointed In this behalf not later than 12 hours after 
iiotic*e of the same is given to the office of the Assembly. 

aO. No member shall ballot for or move any motion or amendment or ballot 
f(tr 01 introduce any bill which has been disallowed by the motions or bills com- 
mittee under Pule 13 after being infoimed by the Becretaiy that such motion, 
amendment, or bill I as been so disallowed, 

31. No motion for the adjournment of the businesB of the Assembly for the 
puipose of (lifccusbing a definite matter of urgent public importance shall be made 
by any member without the approval of the Executive Committee or the Kmergenev 
Committee. 

32. The following shall be treated as Party questions : — 

(a; All matters dec’ared to be Party questions at a meeting ot the Paity or bj 
the Executive Committee before the commencement of the debate on such maltcis. 

(b) All matleiB declared to be Paily questions by the Emergency Ctmmittee on 
tliO day of the debate and at any stage thereof. 

33. No raimber shall be at liberty to ^ote on any Party riuebt:on except in 
accordance with the instructions issued by the Secretary, or the Whip of the Forty 
who in such instructions shall specify the clause of Rule 32 under which the said 
question is to be treated as Party questioD. 

34. In matters nquiring prompt action on the spot wnich cannot be dealt with 
nt a meeting of the I’arty or of the Executive Committee or the Emergency Com- 
mittee, the Lcailer cf the Party shall have the power to issue such instiuctions as 
he may deem piopcr and a'l mtmbcrs shall follow such instructions. 

36. No membr-r shall take exception during the progress of proceedings in the 
Assembly to any Whip and written instruotions issued by the Leader, and signed 
by the Whip on any ground wbatevei'. 

36. The Deputy Leader shall exercise all the functions of the Leader in the 
latter’s absenc«’. 

Disciplinary Action, 

37. Any mcmbei' who has acted contrary to the policy and piogramme ami the 
lults of the Pally, or has deliberately disregarded any Whip or instructions issued 
by the licader, and in his absence the Deputy Leader or the Whip, may be removed 
iiom mcmbersliip of the Party at a meeting attended by not less than half the 
total numbei of members, if so decided by a majority of thi-ee-fourths of those 
piTM-nr, No such decision shall be made by the Party without reasonable notice to 
SI eh member and without hearing any explanation which snoh member has to give. 
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Mahatma Gandhi & the Congress 

Since the unexpected advent of Mahatma Gandhi in the field 
political developments in the country have undergone a remarkable 
orientation, as the course of events recorded in the previous and the 
current issues of the REGISTER shows. After a period of convalescence in 
the Poona Hospital the Mahatma wont to Juhu on March lObh where a seaside 
residence near Andheri in the Bombay Presidency was fixed up for him 
by his friends. For some time after that Juhu became the centre of 
political pilgrimage of Congressmen. Owing to poor health active 
participation in the political movements of the day was for him out of 
the question, and for the next two months or so the Mahatma had to 
restrain himself from public affairs and had to content himself with 
conversations with his political friends. After the month of March Juhu 
was crowded by the national leaders, the Swarajists and other Members of 
Councils, who came to consult the Mahatma about the Council-entry question. 
It was some time before he could make himself master of all the political 
questions that have cropped up since his incarceration, and naturally 
people had to vvait long for a lead or pronouncement from him on any 
one of the vital questions then before the country. It was only in 
June last that the Mahatma came into the arena of political controversy 
and by the end of the month formulated and carried through the 
Congress Committee his famous now creed of the Spinning Wheel. Even 
in his convalescence, however, he could hardly restrain himself when nows of 
such awful happenings as the massacre of Jaibo reached him. He at once 
issued his famous letter to the Akalis (quoted on p. 112) asking them 
to stop sending further Jathas to Jaito. Of his further activities during 
this i)eriod may be mentioned his communications on the position of 
Indians Overseas as mentioned in our last issue, and, from April last» 
his directing the Satyagraha movement in Vaikom. 

From April Srd th<^ Mahatma resumed the Editorship of the 
Yaimg India and the IVavajiwan, and in doing so intimated: “I have no 
new programme. My faith in the old is just as bright as over, if nob 
brighter indeed.’’ This he wanted to impress upon all those who came 
to visit him. The conference between M. Gandhi and the leaders 
went on in respect of many questions chief amongst which were 
"'Untouchability and Hindu-Muslim unity.” The question of Council entry 
had not till then been raised because Mr. C. R. Das could not yet arrive 
in Bombay. The Council leaders tried to impress upon him the circumstances 
which load them lo enter the Councils. On April Srd Pundit Malaviya, who 
had come to Bombay in connection with the conference with M. Gandhi, 
addressed a crowded meeting on The Issue Before Us ” in which he justified 
the policy of obstruction io the Assembly as the only method any self-respecting 
individual could follow. On April 14 PanditijMotilal Nehm, who had then been 
staying with M. Gandhi, addressed a crowded meeting in Bombay at the 
Marwadi Vidyalaya for nearly two hours on ** The Political Outlook.” Pandit 
Motilal said that the fact that he was staying near M. Gandhi had 
given rise to a great deal of speculation. It was true that there had 
been an exchange of views between his Party and M. Gandhi, but bd 
was not at liberty to make a pronouncement as to what happened there* 
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as they had come to no decision yet. He, however, assured the audience 
that they had neither embraced nor fought with each other yet. He 
then gave an account of what happened at the Assembly and the 
Legislative Councils (see p. 7‘j). 

The Gandhi-Swaraiist conference stood practically suspended owing 
to the delay in Mr. Das s arrival. By the middle of April all Swarajist 
leaders except Pandit Motilal Nehru had left Juhu, but were expected to 
come back soon to resume their conversations which could not bo taken 
up before the Hindu Muslim Leaders’ conference which came off on the 
23rd April at Bombay had arrived at some decision. 

First I’ublic Appearance. 

The hrst public appeaiance of the Mahatma was before a large 
gathering at his residence at Juhu on the 18th May on the occasion 
of the celebration of Buddha Jayanti. ITis speech on this occasion was 
an ii dex of the trend of his mind at this time ; how it was imbued 
moTc with a faith in devine guidance than ever before. Speaking on the 
life and teachings of Buddha ihe Mahatma said : 

“Buddha did not give the i;»orld a new religion. Ho gave it a new 
interpretation. He taught Hirduism i.of to take but to give life. Tiue 
aacrifice was not of others but of self. Hinduism resents any attack upon 
the Vedas. It regarded the new interpretation as such an attack. 

“ It has become tbe fashion now a days in some quarters to say that 
India’s downfall dates from here, the acceptance of Buddha’s teachings. 
It is tantamount to saying that love and pity, if sufficiently practised, 
will degrade the woild. In other woids, accoiding to the critics, evil 

(should tiiumph in the end. It is my unalterable belief that India has 

ialleii not because it accepted Gautama’s teachings, but because it failed 
to live up to it. The priests as ever sacrificed to prophets. The Veda to 
be divine must be a living word ever growing, over responding and ever 

oxranding. Priests clung to the letter and missed the spirit. But wo 

need not despair. The reformation that Buddha attempted has not yet 
bad a fair trial. Twontyfivo hundred years are nothing in the life of 
the world. If the evolution of form takes an aeon, why should we expect 
wonders in the evolution of thought and conduct 1 And yet the age of 
miracles is not gone. As with individuals so with nations. I hold it to 
be perfectly possible for the masses to be suddenly converted and uplifted, 
t^uddenness is only seeming. No one can say how far the heaven has 
been working. The most potent forces are unseen, even unfelt for long. 
But they are working none the less surely. Keligion to me is a living 
faith in the bupremo unseen force. That force has confounded before and 
it is bound to confound us again. Buddha taught us to defy appearances 
^nd trust in the final triumph of truth and love. This was his match- 
less gift to Hinduism and to the world. He taught us also how to 
1 ,'et it because he lived what he taught. Ihe best propaganda is not 
pamphleteering but for each one of us to try to live the life we would 
Lave the world to live.” 

Meanwhile the Juhu consultations went on as Mr. Das had arrived. 
Hy the middle of May it was known that M. Gandhi had placed his 
■views on Council eniry in w'riting before Messrs Das and Nehru. On 
the 20th May the cousultations came to an end and the historic state- 
xneiits to be published by the parties were approved. 
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The Gandhi^Swarajist Stateoient 

At kst the loijg-awaited atatemeiit by Mahatma Gandhi and that by tha 
Das'Nehru Party on the question of Council-entry by Congi-essmen and the 
results ol the prolonged conference between M. Gandhi and the Swanyisc 
leaders were isiued to the public on May 22. The two statements set forth 
very clearly the position of the two parties. The Mahatma’s faith in the old 
N-C-0 programme remained unshaken, and the conference for a rapproche- 
ment ended in substantial disagreement. Gandhi still believed in the 
efficacy of boycott but accepted the Delhi-Cocanada compromise and desired 
that the country should give a free hand to the Swarajists without proceeding 
to any futile discussion about the merits of the two different views. 

Hie following is M. GandKi’a Statement 

After having cliBCUBsed with the t^iwarajist friendB the vexed question of entry 
into the Legis'ative Assemb y aiul the Counci s by Coneressmen, 1 am sorry to 

Lave to say that 1 have not been ab e to see eye to eye with the Bwarajistb. 1 

assure the public that there has been no ^ack of wiLLiiigness or effort on my part 
to accept the Bwarajist position. My task w'ould be much simpler if 1 wou d 

identiiy myself with it. It can be no p.easnre to me to oppose, even In thought, 

the most va.ued and respccled caders, some of whom have made great sacrifices in 
the cause of the count! y and who yield to no one In their love for the freedom 
of the Motherland. But in spite of my effort and willingness, 1 have failed to be 
convinced by their arguments. 

No Mere Detail. 

]Sor IB the difference between them and myself one of mere detail. There is an 
honekt and fundamental diffei’enci'. I retain the opinion that Counci I -entry is incon- 
sistent with Ifon-co-operation, as 1 conceive It. Nor is this difference a mere matter 
of interpretation of the word “Hon-oo operation,*' but relates to the essential mtfital 
attHudg resulting in different treatment of vital points. It is with referenoe to 
such mental attitude that the success or |he failure of the Triple Boycott is to be 
judged, and not merely by a n<fcrenoe to the actual results attained. It is from 
that point of view that 1 say that to be out of the Legislallve bodies is far more 
advantageous to the count] y tbau to be in them. 1 have, however, failed to con- 
vince my Swarajist friends ; but I recognise that so long as they think otherwise, 
their place is undoubtedly in the Counoi.s. It is the best for us all, 

It was hardly to be expected that the Swarajists could be convinced by the 
aipumcnts 1 advanced in the course of the conversations. There are many of them 
amongst the ablest, moat experienced and honest patriota They have not entered 
the Legis'ative bodies without full deliberation and they must not be expected to 
retire from the position until experience has convinced them of the futility of theit 
nethoda 

A Settled Fact. 

The question, therefore, before the country is. not an examination and distribu- 
tiou of the merits of the Swarajist view and mine. The question is : What is to 
be done now regardipg tbo Council-entry as a settled faotf Are the non-co-opera- 
tors lo keep up their hostility against the Swarajist method, or are they to remain 
neutral aud even he p wherever It is possible or consistent with their prindplesf 
The Delhi and Cocanada Besolutions have permitted those Congressmen who have no 
conscientious sorupieft to enter the Coondls and the Assembly, if they wanted to. 
In my opinion, the Swaraiists «re therefore justified in entering thu Legis'ative 
bodies and exacting perfect neatiatity on the part of the “ No-obangers ” They 
are also justified in resorting tp obeitruotion, because such was their policy and the 
Congress laid down no conditione as to their entry. 

If the work of the Swarajists prospers and the country benefits, such an ocular 
demonstration cannot bnt. convince hon^ eoeptios like me of our error, and 1 know 
the Swarajists to be patriotic enoc^h to^ retrace their steps when experienoe haa 
dis-illusioned them. I would therefore be no party to putting any obstacles in their 
way or to carrying on any propaganda against the Swarajists' entry into the Le- 
aislatqtes though I cannot actively help them in a project in which I nqt 
believe. The purpose of the Delhi and Coeanada Resolutions was to allow the 
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.Svaiajists a chance of trying the method of Cottnoil-entry and that parpose can ba 
aerved only if the No-changerg " with Bcmpnlous honesty a.low the Swarajists full 
liberty to pursue their programme in the Conncils, unfettered by any obstruction 
from them. 

If He were in the Council. 

With regard to the method of work in the Connolls, I will say that 1 would 
enter a Legislative body, if only I found chat 1 could at all use it to advantage. 
If, therefore, 1 entered the Councils, 1 should, withonc following a gv.ncrai policy 
of obstruction, endeavour to give strength to the Constructive Programme of the 
Congress, 1 shon'd, therefore, move resolutions requiring the Central and Provincial 
Governments, as the case may be — 

(1) to make all their c'oth purchases in hand-spun and band-woven khaddar ; 

(Sj to impose a pi-ohibitive duty on foreign cloth; and 

(yj to abolish the drink and the dmg revenue ami at least correspondingly 
reduce the army expenditure. 

If the Government refused to enforce such resolutions when carried in the 
Legislatures, 1 should invite them to dissolve them and take the vute of the eleccointe 
on the specific point. If the Government would not disbo.ve I hbou'd resign and 
prepare th'j oounti-y for Civil Disobediencj. 

When that stage is reached, the Swarajists will fimi me ready to work with, 
and under them. My test of fitness for Civil Disobedience remains the same as before. 

No-Changers’ Position, 

During the state of probation, I shonld advise the No-changers not to worry 
about what the Swarajists are doing or saying and to prove their own faith by 
prosecuting the Constructive I'rogramme with nndivid'id energy and concentration. 
The Khaddar and the National schools are enough to occupy every available worker 
who beaeves in qniet, honest and undemonstrative work. Hindn-Muslim problem 
too will tax the best energy and faith of the workers. Toe No-changers can 
justify their opposition to Counoil-entiy Only by showing the results of their applica- 
tion through the Constructive Programme, even as the Pro-changers must justify 
tkeir entry by rosu ts. The No-ebangers are in one respect in an advantageous 
position, for they can secure the co-operation of the Pro-changers. The latter have 
declared their faith in the Constructive Programme, but their contention is that, 
by itself, the Constructive Programme cannot enable the counti-y to reach the goa-. 
In tbe prosecution however of the Gonstruotive Programme outside the Legislatures, 
all No-changers, I’ro-changers and others can, if they will, work in union 
through their respective organisations, if iieoessary. 

This statement is incomplete without an examination of the working of the 
Congress organisation. 1 hold drastic and definite views m the matter, bat I mast 
reserve their expression for a future though ear.y occasion. 

And this ‘exproBsion’ was given in the A. I. G. C. a month later. 

Messrs Das and Nehru 

In the statement issued by Messrs Das and Nehru on behalf of their 
party they stated that they remained unoonvinced by the Mahatma’s argu- 
ments. They thought it to be their duty to sacrifioe even non-co-operation 
to serve the real interests of the country, and that Council-entry was quite 
connstent with non-co-operation. They then pass on to give a fresh outline 
of their programme, both inside and outside the Legislaturesy and accepted 
the Mahatma’s suggestion to further the Constructive Programme of the 
Congress. 

The following ia the statement of Mr. C. R. Dae, and Pundit 
Motilal Nehru 

We are obliged fK> Mahatma Gandhi for the trouble he has taken to djscuaa 
with UB the various points Invo.ved in the question of Council-entry and ai«, 
indebted to bis courtesy for the opportunity we have had of seeing an advance 
copy of the statement he has issued to the press. The views exprea^ by him in 
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the coarse oE conversation and those embodied in the press statement have all been 
considered by us with care and attention due to his gi-eat personality, but with all 
the reverence we entertain for him and his opinions, we remain unconvinced by his 
reasouing. 

We regret we have not been ab’e to convince Mahatma Gandhi of the sound- 
uesB of the Swarajist position regarding Council-entry. We fail to understand how 
such entry can be regarded as inconsistent with the doctrine of non-co-operation 
reso'.ution of the Nagpur Congress. 

But if non-co-operathn is more a matter of mental attituds than of the application of 
a Itmg princple to the existing facts of our national life with special reference to the 
varying attitude of the bureaucratic Government which rules that life, we conceive it to be 
our Say to saerfte even non co-operation to serve the real interests of the country. 

In our view this principle includes self-reliance in all activities which make for 
the healthy growth of the nation and resistanc'. to the bureaucracy as it impedes our 
progress cowards Swaraj. We are however anxious to end this fruitless verbal 
<liscuBsion making it clear however that Council-entry is and can be thoroughly 
consistent with tbe principle of non-co-operation as we understand that principle to be. 

Resistance to Obstruction. 

We desire further to make it clear tnat we have not used iu our programme 
the word ‘Obstruction’ in the technical sense of English Parliamentary History. 
Obstruction in that sense is impossible in subordinate and limited Legislative bodies, 
such as the Legislative Assembly and Provincial Legislatures under the Reforms 
Act undoubtedly are. Possibly another word shou'd have been found to convey our 
meaning. We may state however that our position is really not so much of 
obstruotiou in the Parliamentary sense as that of resistance to the obstruction placed 
in our path to Swaraj by the bureaucratic Government. It is this resistance which 
wc meant to Imply when we used the word obstruction. This was clearly indicated 
in the way we detiniHl and described non-co-operation in the preamble to the con- 
stitution of the Swaraj party. It is the removal of such bureaucratic Obstruction 
which we feel we must emphasise. This is the policy which we have hitherto 
followed in the Legislative bodies and it is this policy which must in future be 
more and more efloctlvely directed to the varying needs and problems o£ our 
national life. • 

Here again we are anxious to end aU verba' discussion as to whether this can 
be aptly described as a policy of “ Uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction.” 
We are content to detail our policy and then leave it to our friends to give it a 
more appropriate name, should they no desire. 

In the light of this principle and policy we would here state our fu‘aro 
programmo of action within and outaida the LegisUliva bodies. 

Within the Legislative bodies we must continue 

(1) To throw out budgets unless and until the system of Government is altered 
in recognition of our rights or as a matter of settlement between the Parliament 
and the people of this country. In justification of this step all that we need point 
out are a few salient facts connecte<l with the Budget in the Central Government 
which are more or less true of provincial budgets a'so. Out of a total of 431 
crores (excluding Railways) only 16 crores are votable. Further, out of the non- 

votable amount, as much as 67 crores, i. e. more than half the amount of the 
budget, are for military expenditure. It Is thus clear that the p ople of this country 
have a right to vote only on less than 1*7 p. c. of the total amount of the 

Budget, and even the exercise of this limited right is subject to the power of 
restoration in the Governor-General. It is therefore clear that the people liave 
neither any voice in the framing of the Budget nor any control over those who 

frame it. They have no power either over the raising of the revenue or its expen- 

diture. On what principle then, may we lask, it is our duty to pass such a 
budget - and take the responsibility of being a pany to it 7 We have no doubt the 
support of many self-respecting men in the country in bolding, as we do, that it is 
OUT clear duty to throw out such budget in all legislative facies, unless and until 
this vicious system is changed. 

(3) To throw out all proposals for legislative enactments by which the bureaaci'acy 
proposes to oonwlidate its powei'. It It ooooeivable that some good may Incidentally 
result from a few of such measures ; but we are clearly of oplnlou that in 
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tbe larger inteieBts of the cocntzy it is better to temporuily eacriflce each little 
Iseneflte rather than add an iota to the powers of the btreancracy which are already 
irresistible. 

(3) To hitiodQcc all icsolntlons, measnreB and bills which are neoesaary for the 
healthy gi-owth of our national life and the consequent displaoement of boreaa- 
ciacy. We heartily accept the eoggestions made by Mahatma Grandhi In his state- 
ment anil we think that the resolutions mentioned by him in support of the 
constructive programme of the Congress should certainly be accepted by the Swaraj 
party. The principle of self-reliance and resistance to the bureaucratic obstruction 
vjK)n which we have hitherto acted calls for their adoption, and if the oonstiuctive 
work of the Congress comes within the principle of non-co-uperati<m no less do 
these I'esolutions although they represent constructive activity within tbe Legislative 
bodies, 

(4) To follow a definite economic policy based on the same principle to prevent 
the drain of public wea.th from India by checking all activities leading to 
exploitation. 

To make this policy effective wo should take and occupy every place which is 
open to the members of the Central and Provincial Legislatures by election. In our 
opinion wc should not only hlL elective poets, but serve on every committee 
when it is possible to invite* the attention of the members of our party to this 
important question sand we call upon them to decide this matter as soon as possible. 

Policy Outside the Councils 

Out policy outside the Legislative bodies should be as follows 

In the first place, we should give our whole-hearted support to the Constructive 
programme of Mahatma Qaudhi and work that programme unitedly through the 
Congress oTganisatione. We ai-e decidedly of opinion that our Council work most 
necessari y lose much of its strength, withemt the backing of the ontsiile Constructive 
work ; for it is not inside but outside the legislatures that we must look for the 
sanction without which the effective canying out of our Council policy is impossible. 
Indeed in the matter of constructive work, the mutual support of both inside and 
outside activity must m our opinion give strength to the very sanction upon which 
we re y. In this connection we unhesitatingly accept the suggestion of Mahatma 
Gandhi regarding Civil Disobedlenoe. We can assure him that the mmnent we find 

that it is impossible to meet the selfish *obBtinacy of the Bureancracy without Civil 

Disobedience we will retii'e from the Legislative bodies and help him to prepare tbe 
country for such Civil Disobedience if by that time the country has not already 
become prepaieil, and we will then unreserved y p ace ourselves under his guidance 
and work thiough tbe Congress orgaiusation under his banner in order that we 

may unitedly work out a substantial programme of Civil Disobedience. 

In the second place, we must supplement the work of the Congress by helping 
labour anil peasant organisations throughout the country. The problem of labour is 
always a difficu.t problem to solve in every country but in India the difficulties 
are gi«ater. On the one band we must find out a way of organisation by which 
we can prevent exp citation of labour by ospitalists or by landloids, but on the 
other hand we must be on our guard to see that those very organisations may not 
themselves be the source of oppression by nursing extrsva^nt and unVeasonable 
demands, l^abonr undoubtedly require protection but so do Industrial enterprises. 
Our organisation must piotecc both from exploitation and the Tiade Union Congress 
must be so organised as lo be able to serve this useful purpose. We hold tAac In 
the long run the real interests of both and the country at large are identical 

We fCel happy that we have had this opportunity of putting our views before 
the ooumiy side by side with Mahatma Gandhi’s opinion, for we feel certain that 

the peisnai will make ip obvious, that notwithstanding some differences of view there 

is an abiding and fundamental unity amongst both parties of the Indian National 
CoDgtess. Both parties feel the necessity of working the constraotlre programme 
whether within or outside the Legislative bodies. In this direction, we feel confident, 
lies the genn of a fruitful alliance between M!ahatma Gandhi and the Swaraj pan^. 

Our joint effort in the same or different directions will fornish a flttii^; answer 

to the bureaucracy nhwllllng to reougnlse the rights and liberty' of the Indian 
popple, and we emphatioaUy assert that In our determination to work with the same 
object in the same ct different spheres is expressed the determination of the tndian 
2^ation to biinit the struggle for Swaraj to a successful issue. 
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M. Gandhi on Congress Organisation 

The statemeDt of the Mahatma on the Council question was shortly 
followed by a manifesto on “Congress Organisation" in which he expounded 
his views on the organisation of the Congress executive so as to make 
it more efficient and efTeotive. This principle, ruthlessly carried out till 
the A. I. C. C. meeting on 28th June, and very obstinately persisted in 
by the Mahatma in the interval, gave rise to a turmoil in Congress 
politics as intense as the Das-Achariar controversy in 1923 and tore the 
country from one end to the other. Here is what M. Gandhi said : — 

It (the previous statement) is not complete without an examination, in the light 
€>£ my vit-we, of the working of the Congress organisation. Tlie clifEerenco between 
the ISwarajists and myself is liouest and vital. I believe that frank ^cognition of 
lionest differences will accelerate the country’s progress, as a patched up compromise 
flesigned to hide differences would have retarded it. Each party is now free to give 
trie fullest play to its views unhampered by any consideration save that of common 
cause. It is, therefore, necessary to consider the way the Congrets organisation is to 
bo worked. 

Objects of Boycott. 

It is clear to me that it cannot be jointly workctl just as Government cannot be 
jointly and efficiently carried on by two parties with opposite views. I hold boycott 
of titles, etc. to 1^ abso.utely an integral part oi the Congress programme. Boycott 
has two objects, iivst, to persuade those who hold tit'es, etc. to give them up ; 
secondly, to keep the Congress puro from the Inlluenco of the institutions boycotted. 
If the lirst had been immediately successful we should have attained our goal at 
once, but the second is equally necessary if we are ever to i-each our goal 
through the progiamme of uon-vioicnt Non-co-operation. For me boycott is na- 
tional so long as the National Congress enforces it in its own organisation. It 
cannot uudormine the influence, glamour and prestige of Government institutions if 
it cannot be run without the presence in it of administrators, title-holders, lawyers, 
fiohool-mnetcrs and councillors who lepresent, as it were, tlie voluntary branch of 
the Government administration. The idea running behind the programme of Non-co- 
operation was that if we could honestly, non-violeutly and successfully, work the 
Congress organisation without such influence, and, nay, even inspito of it, that fact 
by itself would be enough to give ns Swaitij, Our numerical superiority is so great 
that an effective boycott carried out by National organisation must make the 
Congi'ess an irresistible power. 

It follows therefore that the executive oiganisation of the Congress must not 
contain titled persons, Government eohool-mastcrs. practising lawyers and members of 
Legislative bodies and persons who use foieign c'oth or c^oth manufactured even in 
our mil's and those who deal in scch cloth. Such persons can become Congressmen, 
but cannot and should not bfcomc members of the executive organisations. They 
can become delegates and inflaonco Congress resolutions, but once the Congiess policy 
is fixed, those who do not believ in that policy shouM, in my opinion, stand out 
of the executive bodies. The AB-India Congress Committee and all local executive 
committees are such bodies and they should contain only those members who wholc- 
heart^ly lielieve in and are prepared to cany out the policy. 

Executive Oiganisations to be Kept Pure. 

I am the author of the introduction Into the Congrees organisation of the system 
of single transfei-ablc votes, but experience has shown that so far as the executive 
organisations are concerned, it cannot work. The idea tliat all opinions should be 
represented on these bodies must be abandoneil if executive committees are to become 
bodies for the purpose of canying out Congress policy for the time being. One of 
the must important reasons why we have not been wholly successful is tlmt members 
of these executive bodies have not believed even in the Congress creed. 1 stand 
where I did when I wrote my Impressions of the All-India Congresti Committee which 
met at Delhi soon after the Banloli resolutions were passed by the Working Com- 
mittee. 1 saw then as clearly as posslb'e that many members, if not InrcBd the 
majority, did not believe in non-violence and truth as an integral part of the 
.Cccgrees creed. They would not allow that * peaceful ’ meant * oon-violent and that 
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legitimate meant * tiuthEal * . 1 know that today there is more «f vkilent and untrath- 
ful bpirit in ub than we had in FebL'uary 1922. L would therefore urge that thoao 
who do not believe m the live boycotts and noorviolence and truth bhou'd resign 
from the Congress execotive bodies. That is why 1 have said in my statement on 
Council entiy that the constructive programme shouLd be worked by different partiea 
through their respective organisations, 

What Swarajists should do. 

Believers, if there are any, in the five boycotts and non-violence and truth 
have no organisation other than the Congress, The most natural thing in my opinion^ 
therefore, is for Swarajists to work the constructive programme through their own 
OTgauisationB. So far as I can see, their method of working must bo different fiom 
that of boycotters. If they are to make Council entry successful, they must devote 
the whole of then* energy to that purpose and thci'efore they can help the construc- 
tive programme by working it mainly through the Councils and the Assembly. 1 
for one can bs no party to a tug of war in which each party tries to capture the 
CongrebS executive. That war may bo without heat and bitterness at the forthcoming 
sessions in December. The Congress is a debating and legislative boily. The per- 
manent organisations are purely executive bodies to give effect to the resolutions of 
the Congress, 1 am in desperate hurry. 1 believe implicitly in full and undiluted 
non-violent non-co-operation programme as passad by the Congress and no other. 
If I can get really non-violent and truthful workers who share m.v hrlief in the 
boycotts^ m the potency of Khaddar, in Hiiidu-Muslim unity and in the removal of 
uuiouchability, I would again feel Swaraj oOming to us much quicker than mosi; 
of UB think possible. But if we wrangle on in the All-India Congress Committet: 
we can only disci’etht and obstruct each other. Each party honourably and without 
jealousy and ill-will working separately (because they cannot do otherwise) can help 
Cue another. 

No Stagnation at any cost. 

I trust that all members of the All-India Congress Committee will attend the 
forthcoming meeting. If we can discuss a plan of action m a calm manner without 
imputing motives and make the composition of the AU-India Congress Committee 
homogeneous, we can do a tremendous amount o£ work during the forthcoming six 
months, 1 would respectfully invite each member to consider for himself or hcrseit 
where , he or she is in respect of the programme. If they do not believe in the 
programme as it is and in its capacity unaided to secure Swara], and if they rcaljjr 
voice the feelings of their electors, I wou'd not hesitate to advise the Committee 
oven lo take the risk of revising and radically altering the programme in anticipa- 
tion of rndorsement next year. No doubt for each a drastic change there must be 
a clearly made out case. There must be real public opinion bchiiul it Qrantetl 
these two conditions, I have no doubt that in spite of anything to the contrary in 
the constitution, it is the duty of the All-India Congress Committee to reverse the 
Congress policy at the risk of incurring condemnation and show useful and substan- 
tial work at the end of the year. Stagnation must be avoided at all costs. 

In a further rejoinder, the Mahatma said : — 

Joint Control of Executives Depracatcil. 

After I bad finished the foregoing it was pointed out to me that it was podr 
eib*e that my views might tend to make the Swarajists appear weaker than or 
inferior to the No-changers in the estimation of the masses. Nothing can be further 
fiom my thought than any such idea. There is no question of quality. It is purely 
a question of temperamental differences. I have written simply with an eye to the 
effective working of the Congress executives. That working is possible on y if the 
executives are run only by one party. If the Swarajist view is more popular the 
executive bodies should be solely in their » hands. The Congress must always represent 
the popular view whatever it may be, whether good or bad, and it is the duty o£ 
those who hold contrary views, not necessarily weak or inferior, to stand out and work 
on the popular mind from outside. The No-obangere will be belying their trust if toey 
regard pro-changers as in any way inferior to them by reason of their holding different, 
views. It has teen further pointed out to me that in arguing for exclusive control 
of the^ executives I am departing from the spirit, if not the letter, of the Delhi resolu- 
tion, reaffirmed at Cocanada. 1 have read both the resolutions oaiefully. In my opinion the 
Delhi resolution, and more specially the Cocanada resolution, does not contemplate the joint 
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control of the execotives. Tbe Cocanada resolution is not a mere reaffirmation but 
it emphasises the princip'e of non-violent non-co opertion. Bat even if my reading 
of the resolutions is inoorrect, my argument remains unimpaired. Mine is only an 
opinion to be accepted or reiected by the members of the A, I, C. C. and it is 
actuated by the Sole consideration of expeditious working, I feel that both the 
parties can effectively help each other only if they work separately. 

This perfectly frank and clear statement, as is too often the case 
in India, was at once turned into an engine of fiery controversy spouting 
forth abuse, insinuations and innuendoes, in the hands of the pro- 
changers and no-changers, the Liberals and Anglo-Indians, and the too 
many other interested parties into which the country is toi'n. The cry 
was raised that the Swarajists were now to be hounded out of the 
Congress, that the Mahatma was again '^angling for a dictatorship, and 
in his * mighty hurry’ was again out after a chimera of Swaraj in 
one year” as in 1921. The occasion was fully exploited by the Anglo- 
Indian journals to discredit the Swarajists, and, incidentally, to wean out 
their Moslem adherents by saying that the Mahatma and the Congress 
were going to oust the Swarajists. The militant no-changers of the 
Chauri-chauva school, who still rove about covertly preaching independence 
and violence, were besides themselves with joy at the apparent discomfiture 
of the Swarajists. The latter, the only dynamic figure in Indian politics, 
wore thrown into grave peril by a simultaneous attack from all sides, 
from the die-hards of the O’Dwyer type in England supported by the 
European and Anglo-Indian officials and non-officials, and the Besant-Sastri 
group of Moderates, down to the rankest anti-Dasito no-changer. The 
Mahatma was charged with dividing the country, to tbe unbounded joy 
of its enemies, when all sections of Indians were expectantly holding their 
breath to receive a lead of reunion between Hindus and Moslems and 
the numerous sects and creeds into which the roused political consciousness 
of the people were daily driving them. 

On the part of the Swarajists, they took objection to the 
statement of the Mahatma that non-oo-operation is a mental aititvde, 
and the success or failure of a movement was to be judged by this 

mental attitude irrespective of the results achieved. With Gandhi Swarajya 
was a psychological problem irrespective of actual results, and it was 
this mental attitude which led him to eschew all resistance and ob- 
stmetiou as mental violence and therefore to be avoided as sin. To 

this the Swarajists had one answer ; to them Swarajya was not a men- 
tal attitude but a concrete thing to be striven for and achieved and 
acquired, with or without nou-co-operation if necessary. To attain their 
aim and end the Swarajists were prepared even to give up non-co- 
4 )peTation. This brought them within a measurable approximation to 
the Moslem non-oo- operators who have time and again declared that 
their faith refuses them to adopt non-violence at all times, and that 
non-co-operation with them was a matter of policy alone. 

The Swarajists felt it to be unfair that the Mahatma should have 
taken advantage of the high position and the magic power which people, 
in their fondness, invest him with. It was not necessary for him 'to 
consider the way the Congress organisation is to be worked.’ Even a 

guttei'-snipe knew that when he himself sets tbe ball rolling, like an 

expert foot-ball playen it is bound to be kicked past the goal. Every 
body recognised the right of any Congress-man to propose refom in 
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the organiBatioTi, but there is a world of difference between Mahatma 
Oandhi himself blowing the horn and any other leseer man taking up the 
task. The cussed and costive aerupulosity of the Mahatma* it was said, 
cannot do in politics which never run in a straight line and which 
primarily concern themselves with men as they are and not as they 
ought to be. All this heated controversy in the papers, however, made 
little impression on the Mahatma, and by the middle of June he landed 
himself on the only ' logical conclusion * to which earlier steps inevitably 
led him. 

The Four Resolutions 

On JUNE 19th the Mahatma published the famous four resolutions 
which he proposed to move in the forthcoming meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee. They mu as follows : — 

The Spinning Resolution 

‘"(1) In view of the fact that members of Congress organisations 
throughout the country have themselves hitherto neglected hand-spinning in- 
spite of the fact that the spinning wheel and its product, hand-spun Khaddar, 
have been regarded as indispensable for the establishment of Swarai, and 
although their acceptance has been regarded by the Congress as a necessary 
preliminary to civil disobedience, the A. I. C. C. resolves that all members 
of various representative Congress organisations shall, except when - dis- 
abled by sickness or prevented by continuous travelling, regularly spin 
for at least half an hour every day, and shall send to the Secretary 
of the AU-India Khadi Board at least ten tolas each of even and 
well-twisted yarn of a count not below ten, so as to roach him not 
later than the 16th day of each month— the first consignment to reach 
the Secretary not later than the 15th day of August, 1924 and there- 
after in regular monthly succession. Any member failing to send the 
prescribed quantity by the prescribed date shall be deemed to have 
vacated his office and such vacancy shall be filled in the usual manner, 
provided that the member vacating in the manner aforesaid shall not 
be eligible for re-election before the next general election for the members 
of the several organisations. 

Congress Executive 

"(2) Inasmuch as complaints have been received that Provincial 
Secretaries and other members of the Congress organisations do not 
carry out instmotions issued to them from time to time by officers duly 
authorised thereto, the A. 1. C. C. hereby resolves that those in charge 
of matters referred bo them failing to oomply with the instructions of 
the officers thereto appointed shall be deemed to have vacated their 
offices and the vacancy shall be filled in the usual manner, provided 
that the member thus vacating shall not be eligible for re-election till 
the next general election. 

Election to Congress Offices 

"(3) In the opinion of the A. 1. C. C. it is desirable that the 
Congress electors elect to various offices in Congress organisations only 
those who in their persons carry out to the full the Congress creed 
and various Non-oo'operotion resolutions of the Congi^ess, including the 
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five boyoottsi namely of all mill*&pun oloth, Government Law Courts, 
Schools) Titles and Legislative bodies, and the A. L C. C. hereby 
resolves that members who do not believe in and do not in their 
own persons carry out the said boycott shall vacate their seats and 
that there should be fresh elections in respect of such seats, provided 
that if membei-s vacating so choose, they may offer themselves for 
re-election. 

Gopinath Saha Resolution 

“( 4 ) The A. I. C. C. regrets the murder of the late Mr. Day 
by the late Gopinath Saha and offers its condolences to the deceased’s 
family and though deeply sensible of the love, however misguided, of 
country prompting the murder, the A. I. C. C. strongly condemns th's 
and all such political murders and is emphatically of the opinion that 
all such acts are inconsistent with the Congress creed and its resolution 
of non-violent non-co-operation, and is of the opinion that such acts retard 
progress towards Swarajya and interfere with the preparations for civil 
disobedience whioh, in the opinion of the A. I. C. C., is capable of 
evoking the purest sacrifice, but which can only be offered in a perfectly 
peaceful atmosphere.’’ 

In introducing the above, the Mahatma wrote : ” At the present 
moment I seem to be doing the very thing I claim to wish to avoid, 
namely dividing Congressmen and plunging the country into a contro- 
versy. 1, however, assure the reader that it will not last long, at least 
so far as I am concerned.” 

He further said ; “ But I do claim to be a humble soldier. If the 

reader will not laugh at me, 1 do not mind telling him that 1 can become 

also an efficient general on the usual terms. 1 must have soldiers who 
would obey and who have faith in themselves and in their General and 
who will willingly carry out instructions. My plan of action is always 
open and very definite. Certain well-defined conditions being fulfilled, it 
guarantees success. But what is a poor General to do when he finds 
soldiers who subsoribe to his conditions and yet do not carry them in 
their own persons and, may be, do not even believe in them 1 The re- 
solutions are designed to test the qualifications of soldiers.” 

After having said that he remained where ho stood in 1920 and that 

his faith in the years gone by had increased, the Mahatma said that if 

his employers had also the same faith : ** 1 am theirs, body and soul. 
I have no faith in any other plan. 1 am therefore nob available on any 
other terns, not because I am unwilling, but because I am unfit.” 

All the four resolutions, Mahatmaii further explained, ” then constitute 
my application for employment as a General and lay down my qualifica- 
tions and limitations. Here there is no imposition of autocracy, no 
imposible demand.” 

And the ’application’ for ’Generalship’ came to be considered in 
the famous Ahmedabad sitting of the All-India Congress Committee oa 
June 27th last, as given in the following pages. 



The All-India Congress Committee 

JHMBD4BAD—JUNS S7TH 199U. 

At last the long-expected meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
at Alimedabad came and the historic proceedings began. On June 26th 
the Working Committee of the Congress met at the Satyagrahasram, 
Sabaimati, with M. Mahomed Ali in the chair, and considered the 
resolutions to be placed before the bigger House next day. The Mahatma's 
four resolutions were taken into consideration, and without much discussion 
the committee accepted the first and fourth resolutions in toto, and made only 
alight verbal changes in the other two. These were accepted by the Mahatma 
himself. The Committee then drew up the programme for the next day. 

An Informal Conference 

Next day instead of the All-India Congress Committee meeting at 
3 p. M., as previously announced, an informal meeting of only A. I. C. C. 
members was convened at the request of M. Gandhi in order to ascertain 
the feeling of the paities. Mr. Das opened the discussion by stating 
that they would he playing into the hards of the country's enemies if 
they did not arrive at a reasonable understanding and let the Swarajists 
remain inside the Congress as one of its wings. He repeated Maulana 
Mahomed All's statement that the informal meeting had been called at 
M. Gandhi's desire. 

Babu Esjerdra Prasad (Behar) and some other members asked that 
M. Gandhi should be requested to attend the meeting, but this could not 
he done. 

Some further discussion took place and the President appealed to 
the members to put their heads together and arrive at some workable 
solution in the interests of unity based on differences, apparently referring 
to Mr. C. E. Das’s earlier remark that they should agree to differ. 

Speaking after Mohamed Ali, Messrs. PaUahhi Sitaiamayya (Andhra) 
and C. Eajagopalachari (Tamil Nadu) strongly objected to the Swarajist 
ideas adumbrated ly Mr. Das that Council entry should be treated as 
necessary as a separate department of the Congress. Mr. Eajgopalachari 
specially urged the point that now that Mr. Gandhi had come back and 
was once again free to led the movement to work out his programme, 
if they thought that his prograroe was not workable, they could give 
it up and adopt a new one. But he did not think it possible that a 
compromise could be arrived at on the lines suggested. After Mr. Achaii's 
speech the meeting terminated and the President announced that the 
A. I. C. C. would meet at 6-30 f. m. when M. Gandhi will be present 
and that questions could be then discussed on their merits and decided. 

The Swaraj Party then met to decide their attitude. 

' ' In the evening when the main (Committee met, Mr. Mahomed Ali opened 
})ToceedingB with a tribute to M, Gandhi. About this time the Mahatma 
entered amidst vociferous cheering of * Mahatma Gandhi-ld-jai, ’ in which 
iSwaraiislis and all and sundry took part. Clad only in a loin oioth, with 
i»ire heaa and tody covered with a white sheet, the Mahatma took his seat 
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in silence and his eyes glowed with the fire of battle and coming tnumph. 
The items on the agenda were tiien taken up. The question of the 
Maharastra elections, as decided by the House, showed which way the 
wind was blowing. The No-changers were apparently strong, and the 
Presideiit was inclined to be generous on their side. This gave a fore, 
taste to the Swarajists of coming events. 

The Mahatma was called upon to move his first resolution regarding 
compulsoi'y spinning, and scarcely had he finished when up rose Pandit 
Motilal to a point of order. The Pandit’s arguments had a tremen- 
dous effect upon the meeting. His main contention was that the arbitrary 
nature of the resolutions was opposed to all notions of democracy. He 
lelied upon the articles of the Gongrosa constitution itself and urged that 
the resolutions cuitailed the power of the electorate, and the A. I. C. C. 
had no right to assume the powers ok the Congress. It was ultra vires. 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that he was not going beyond the constitution 
as the resolutions did not deprive the electors of their rights but only 
advised them to do certain things. After this speech from Mahatmoji it was 
thought that Mr. Mahomed Ali would give his ruling. But he chose iho 
safer course and left this highly technical question to bo decided by tho 
house. It came naturally to be a party vote and it was declared not to bo 
ultra vires by 83 against 69 votes. 

At 7-30 P. M. Moul. Mahomed Ali desired to vacate tho seat for hia 
prayers and asked Pandit Motilal to take the chair. The latter refused on tho 
ground that it was his own point of order that was under discussion. 
When Mr. Das was requested to occupy the chair, ho was hoard to say : 

" How can you expect a man who is deemed to be unfit to be a member of 
the house to guide its deliberations !*’ The President then adjourned tho 
house for ten minutes for prayers. 

Mr. Sham Sunder Chakravarti 

There was a little breeze when Mr. Shamsundar Chakravarti rose to 
speak against the point of order. When he began his speech. Mr. Srish 
Chandra of Dacca inquired of the President if Mr. Chakravarti was a member 
of the A. I. C. C. duly elected. He was returned from Burma and not Bengal 
and was not a member of any primary body in that province. Tho Presi- 
dent was in a fix but he could not obviously enter into the question and 
he ruled that he was a properly elected member. Sham Babu triumphantly 
opened his speech with the words. “ I have fought my way to recognition” eto. 
Very wrathfully he declared that he had no connection with any Con- 
gress Committee of Bengal, and he typified in his own person the average 
no-changer in Bengal. 

But the sequel was interesting. On the second day Sham Babu was 
seen in the visitor’s gallery and not sitting among the members. The 
President after formally opening the proceedings of the day declared that 
Mr. Shamsundar Chakravarti, of his own accord, had withdrawn from tho 
A. I. C. C. as his right to be there was questioned, and as he himself felt 
doubtful of his position ! No doubt there was some higher infiuonce 
at work overnight. 

The second day was the eventful day when the real battle was fought. 
The first three resolutions published in the papers were a little modified 
by the Working Committee and were accepted by Mahatmaji. The alter- 
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BtioiiB had considerably toned them down. Mahatma Gandhi began the 
spinning reeolution in a remarkably frank speech. The day before the 
Mahatma while speaking on the point of order raised by Pandit Nehiu 
vvBs straining to show that he was within the limits of the constitution. 
But this day he frankly declared that I have broken the constitution 
in these resolutions. A constitution is good so far as it gives you helpt 
It should not be allowed to bring you down or to unman you. If 
we cannot bring Swara.iya, it becomes our sacred duty to over-ride 
and lay aside the constitution.’’ 

The speech was heard w'ith rapt attention. It disclosed the great 
orator, the subtle logician, the tactical lawyer, a strong party politician, 
and more than all, a 'philosophic anarch’, as Mr! Sastri calls him, of 
surpassing eminence, His words burned with genuine sincerity. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru’s Reply 

Pandit Motilal’s reply however shattered to pieces many of the 
arguments of the Mahatma. His humourous shafts directed against 
Mahatmaiii’s subtleties, of a trained lawyer in spite of his denunciation 
of that profession, hit the mark in right style. He dealt with the questions 
of the constitution and asked the house to remember the Mahatma’s 
confession on that score. He declined to believe that Charkha alone and 
by itself would bring Swarai. Turaing to the no-changers he asked them 
to put their hands on their hearts and honestly say if they believed 
in it when M. Gandhi was in jail. Where had it gone all those days? 
The resolutions were a loaded pistol and he would not spin even an 
inch if forced in that way. He asked the members not to forget their 
manliness and vote according to their own conscience and not according 
tp the Mahatma”B conscience. This last piece of advice was an eye-opener 
to many who looked dazed at the Pandit’s glowing face. 

On behalf of the Swarajya Party Pt. Nehru then read out a statement in 
which their faith in the constructive programme was reiterated but it was also 
observed that they did not believe that by itself and without any other 
activity it could load to Swaraj. They tried to make peace even by 
offering extra powers to M. Gandhi but as the Mahatma was out to drive the 
Swarajists away, they had also to fight on. The statement concluded by 
observing that " the Congress belongs as much to us as to the opposite 
paity. We will not, if we can help it, allow its constitution to be 
changed at the caprice of a narrow mi^iority whenever it may think 
iieoessary to crush the minority. The demand that the Swaraiists should 
go out of the executive is an unreasonable demand and it is only due to 
our self-respect that we must resist it ' We declare that the resolution 
under discussion is an unconstitutional contrivance and we go away to- 
day only to return with a maiority.” With this spirited declaration he 
called all Swarajists and those who sympathised with them to leave the 
hall. In a body the Swarajists, led by Mr. Siinivas Aiyangarj then 
left the meeting, to the profound astonishment of the whole House. 

This step on the pait of the Swai'ajists put the no-ohangers on 
their trial. Clearly it was a master stroke of tactics and one befitting 
the future Parliament of India. The no-changers now had a taste of the 
solidity of the opposition against them, and they marvelled at the 
perfect ^discipline of the Swai^lists in following their loader. Such party 
discipline was now rare in India anywhere except amongst the Swarf^iats. 
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The effect of this was soon seen. One after another of the great lieute- 
nants of the Mahatma got up and opposed the resolutions^ some of them 
going to the length of warning him that ho was bringing ruin on 
the Congress. Among those who opposed the resolutions were prominent 
men like Dr. Syed Mahmood, Dr. Choitram, Ft. Sautanami Mr. T. 
Prakasham, Moul. Abul Kalam Azad, Sirdar M.mgal Singh, Oouri 

Shankra Misra, ard Mr. Shaii. 

Mahatma Gandhi hoM'ever stuck to his guns. In his reply he averred 
that he remained unmoved by the withdrawal of the Swarajiats- 
The amendment to delete the penalty clause was put to vote and lost 
by 67 against 37 and the oiiginal proposition was carried by 82 against 
25. The figures speak for themselves. In a House where there w'ero 
nearly all staunch followers of Mahatmaji 37 voted against the penalty 
clause. It served an eye-opener to many. 

To the Mahatma nothing could be a more complete defeat than 
such a Euccesa. He immediately moved a counter-resolution to withdraw 
the penalty clause, and the House at once passed it with a sigh of 

relief. 

The Ibiid day found the S^aiajists and the No-changers face to face 

in the seme hall again. Ihe original resolutions underwent so great a 

ti ansfoimation as to lose their original form also. The mandatory character 
was changed into an advisoiy one. The penalty clause disappeared and 
lastly, the third reBolution clearly stated that the breach of the boycott 
of Councils would not affect those wbo entered the Councils. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali took advantage of the prevailing good-will 
and requested Messrs. Nehru ai.d Das to preach the gospel of Charkba 
ae, he said, they had more influence in the country than even Mahatmaji. 
The bait, however, was not taken and Mr. Das declared that it could not 
be done because he and his party did not concede the implications of 
the Charkha with which it was invested ! 

The second resolution was passed without a division. Mahatma Gandhi 
moved the third resolution in its modified form. Ho did not make any 
speech on it. Mr. Varadachari moved an amendment to delete the reference 
to Cocanada Congress. Ho declared openly that they aimed at driving 
away the Swarajists from the Congress executives. He protested agiunst 
allegations made by Mr. Prakasham against the No-changers and declared 
that they would carry Congress-work by themselves. The amendment 
was supported by Messrs. Rajagopalachaii, Rajendra Prasad, Shaukat 
Ali and Nag. Mr. Das opposed the amendment and in course of his 
speech he said that they would have burnt the Swarajists down had they 
the power in their hands, but they could not go behind the Coooiiada 
resolution. Mahatma Gandhi in his brief reply observed that the amendment 
revealed the weakness of the No-changers. They could not but think of 
Swarajists which itself showed the superiority of latter s programme. He 
bluntly asked them what they would do if be died. He did not understand 
why they depended upon him aloue ! The amendment was lost by a 
great majority. 

In the afternoon Mr. Das moved the Serajganj resolution as an 
amendment to the Mahatma’s resolution regarding Gopiiiath Saha. He urged 
that his resolution, although it was identical with the original resolu- 
tioDj ought to be passed because Bengal expected help in its hour 
76(b) 
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of need. Already he fnd his friends were threatened with prosesiuiori 
and he thought it his duty to mbve the resolution from orery platform. 

The brilliant speech delivered by Dr. N. S. Paranjps in seconding 
Mr. Dis was the outstanding feature of the day. Dr. Para nip on 
behalf of Maharashtra suppoitsd Bmgal in th^ hour of her trial. 
Gandhi’s reading of history was quite difTerent from his or of those 
of his way of thinking. The Mahatma thought that India was lost 
because of violence, and Swaraiya could ba attained therefore only by 
jioirviolenoe. There was a conflict of philosophy of Lok. Tilak and Gandhi 
since the latter entered politics, and th3 Maharastra lenders being all of 
the Tilak School of Politics have over been opposed to the Gandhiiin creed 
in politics. The Tilak School was of opinion that under certain circumstances, 
as a matter of justice, a tooth for a tooth was the right policy ; while 
Gandhi stood for a kiss for a kick on all occasions. There stood the nation, said 
Dr. Paranjpe, face to face with the bureaucracy that was ready to strike and 
crush if even a little finger was raised. And on the other side stood M ihat- 
Tnaji to inculcate in the people the lossons of extreme form of non- violence. 
There could be no better specimen of non-violont humanity than the Indian. 
Wiis it not enough, he pertinently asked. In India preaching of non- 
violence was not a very novel thing as fifty lies of Sadhus preached it ! 

Dr. Paran.ipa’s rousing and stirring speech set all people thinking. Ho was 
followed by one Moslem gentleman who questioned the rights of those who stood 
for uoii-violent N-C-0 to condemn those who stood for violence honestly. In 
spite of these brilliant speeches, Mr. Das’s amendment was in the end dofeited. 

Mahitxnaji seemed to have realised the rigour of his boycott resol u - 
tion working against his own immediate followers. He wanted to save 
them, and therefore proposed that a protective resolution must be passed 
to relieve from restriction those who resorted to British law courts, 
even when they believed in their boycott. Ho referred to the resigna- 
tion tendered by Mr. Kilidas Javeri of Ahmed ibad, a practising pleader. 
But more important was the resignation of the General Seorotaryship a:id 
all other offices by Mr. G. B. Deshpando of Bslgaum. Mihatmaji's 
proposed resolution could hive saved his friends but it amounted to a 
withdrawal of the boycott of courts. Mr. T. Prakasham who was a groat 
sufferer proposed an amendment to lift up the boycott altogether. At this stage 
Dr. Choitram inquired whether the resolution and amendment was in 
order and the President after consulting M. Gandhi had to declare both as 
out of order ! After this the piocoodings became uninteresting and quite 
formal, and the business of tho House was soon over. 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azid, the peace-maker of the Congress over 
since tho Gaya split, next requested the Mahatma to give the people 
a message. Hero commenced a short informal proceedings which wore 
as strange as it was characteristic of the Gandhi following. Mihatma Gandhi 
was moved to the depths of his heart by the deplorable lack of prin- 
oiples among his followers. He lost his voice when he commenced to 
speak. There was a hush and dead calm ruling, yet he could not be 
heard beyond the range of a few feet around him. He oonfossod that 
he was deeply pained to see that his estimation of (he efficacy of 
his prograpime proved wrong. He expected overwhelming support to 
him bub he saw that he wtas opposed inch by inch. The Swariyya 
Party, he said, was honest in their opposition and he admitted their courage 
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and oui-8pokeiino68 but he grieved to eeo hi 4 own immediate folio word 
ao shaky and so hypocritioal. He referred to Dr. Paratijpos speeoh 
and observed that whit he said deserved deep thought. It wjis possible 
that the Doctor was right although personally he stood by his principles 
of non-violence. He further said that ho knew that a sword was haiiging 
on Mr. Das’s head but he could not give assent to his amendment 
because of his principles and, further, what calamity would bo there if Das 
was sent to jail ? It was their goal. He spoke feelingly when he came to 
discuss his proposed resolution to give relief to Mr. Deshpaiido and otheis- 
He observed that when Dr. Choitram rose to a point of order, he felt thit 
the latter was doing wrong. Ho Wris like his soji. He ought to liivo 
inquired of him to know his motives. The question was like a tliriistiiig 
of dagger in his heart. A\"ith thoso words the groat leader collapsed. 
Tears flowed from his eyes. Mon around him began to sob. His im- 
mediate followers began to weep. Moul. Mahomed AH took liis handker- 
chief to his eyes. The ladies burst out sobbing audil)ly. Gandhi in tears ! 
and what would not they give to stop it? The scene ciiinot be described 
in cold print. The frail Mahatma recovered in a minute or two and co icludod 
his Bpooch with the remark that ho was thinking of retiring fro))i tlie 
Congress. M. Aim! Kal.im Azad requested the members to assure Mahatinaji 
of their support. Twenty-five members rushed to assure him solemnly 
that they would stand by him through thick or thin. Moul. Mahomed Ali 
lose and with eyes fidl o£ tears took olf his cap and knelt down before 
the Mahatma and asked him to forgive him and forgive others. The Mihitma 
raised him in his arms and bog.’od of them to give him time for considor.it on. 

Tlius ended one of the histoiio episodes of the historic mcoHiig at 
Ahmcdabad. The Mahatma commenced proceedings with the full oonlidonce 
and cheerful smile of a conquering hoio. Ho concluded with a oonfes-sion 
of defeat and humibation and in tears contemplated the sad plight of 
the country and its workers. 

A fuller report of the proceoding.s i.s given below in 

The Proceedings— June 27, 1924. 

The All-India Congress Committee met formally at about 6-15 p.m. 
ill the new Municipal Hall, Ahmcdabad, Maulana Mahomed Ali presiding. 
There were about 1 80 members present. 

The President in his introductory remarks opening the mooting said 
that whatever view the meeting might take on Mahatma Gandhi’s ro- 
Boluiion they wore all unanimous in olToring him their homage .and in 
expressing their rejoicings at his release. 

Every political movement, said Moul. Mahomed Ali, was bound to have 
strong differoncos ; but whatever differences they of the Indian National 
Congress had, they were all agreed that they must pay their homage to 
the greatest of their leaders and in fact the greatest personality in the 
modern world. The President, said Mr. Gandhi, never intended to influonca 
anybody’s political opinion, but on the other hand welcomed independent 
opinion, discouraging slavery, but welcoming intellectual surrender. 

After calling upon the House to help him in the conduct of tho 
proceedings, Moul. Mahomed Ali asked the permission of the meeting 
extend on their behalf a hearty welcome to Mahatma Gandhi on his arrival. 
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Iho pcimiBBion leizig granted by a chorus ti voices from all parties 
ill the coniritter, the President ^as about to continue bis speech 
vhen he vas disluihed by cries of “Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai ” doming from the 
riovde outside the municipal gates. Clad in his loin cloth aid with a 
enilo (11 his lips M. Gaidhi made his appearance at the meeting and vas 
ifceivcd ly Mculara Mahomed Ali who conducted him to the dais. Ihe 
vhole House steed to a man andrespoided to the President's call to shout 
“ Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai. 

Moulaiia Mahomed Ali then exteidcd a welcome to M. Gaidhi iu 
a shoit speech appealirg to him to lead the nation to its appointed 
g(n] thicu^h the lidian Natioral Congress (cheers). 

Mr. Gaidhi acknowledged the welcome with a giaceful bow', 

PuEiiiess of the House then began. 

The question of the validity of the Mahaiashtia elections to the A. 1. C. 
C. vBs fiibt taken up. The bistoiy of the question is inteiesting. Mr. R. N. 
Maidlik ccmplaincd to the A. I. C. G. that the elections to the A. I. C. C. 
Ml lelialf cf Mahaiashtra weie illegal aid void on the giouids that 
B(ine of the Thana District Congress Committee membeis were not 
allowed to recoid their votes^ that a peremptory lule in the constitution 
of payment of subscription before a certain date was not observed, and 
vcles of those who did not pay the subscription were recoided, and 
Jnttly, the elections did not provide for representation of all parties as 
eijoyed by the Congress Constitution. The lost A. I. C. C. leferred 
tie natter to the Woiking Committee ard it appointed Mr. Konda 
Vci katappaiah to gi^e Unnl decision in the matter. Mr. Venkatappaiah 
git>e bis decision a month agOj declaiing the elections null ard void on 
the giouid that ^otcs were recoided without payment of subeoriptions 
aid they weio counted ns valid votes. Ho based his decision on the 
fflid ground that the lules of the corstilutioiii especially in this respect, 
cculd lot be lightly hai died and condemned the action of the oflfice- 
bfflieis in exteidiig the pciiod on their own authority. 

An appeal was prefeiied against this decision to the A. I. C. C. 
that was to meet on the 27th but the Working Ccmmiltee had in 
the meanwhile lefened the matter again to Mr. Venkatappaiah who 
leveised his (wii decision aid declaicd the elections to bo valid on the 
gicuid that tfaeiG was a lule in the cor stitutioii of the Piovincial 
Ctmniltee which outhoiistd the Picsident to Euspeid any lule of the 
(01 stitutioi'. V hen this decision was lead out to the A. I. C. C. Mr. Aney 
ntked the President how it was that the appeal prefeired to ihe A. I. C. C* 
which was only then meeting could be decided by Mr. Venkatapiaiah. 
After he gave his hist decision which was firal he was JunctMt officio 
ai d'ihe Woiking Committee had no right to lefer at its own instance the 
question to him again for iccorsideratioi]. He was however luled out 
of Older by the Fiesident who declared that the original reference 
covcied new icfeiences and the Working Cemmittee could take upon itself 
icspoi sibility of disposing of even new questiors referred to the A, I. C. C. 
without its authority in the matter. He then called upon the Maharashtra 
ii'drihers to join the meeting. This decision of the President was taken 
by the aggiievcd Pro-changers as an arbitral y and unconstitutional ruling and 
s( mo people even hinted that it w as done to secure the 1 0 Maharashtra votea 
to the sicTo of the No-changers. 
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Mr. MAHOMED ALl then announced that the Working Committee 
reBolutions had priority over others and therefore he was going to 
reverse the older on the agenda and would call upon M. Gandhi to 
move his resolution on behalf of the Committee. Before doing so, 
howeverj he desired to make an announcement regarding the motion 
and countermotion of cei sure and conflder.ee on him that had been tabled 
for discussion in respect of ceitain speeches of his alleged by Mr. Mahabir 
Tyagi and others to have outraged Hindu feelings. Since Mr. Mahabhr and his 
collaborators had withdrawn their censure motions, he had no desire to allude 
to the subject but requested the other U. P. members, who had given another 
motion vesting conhdei.ce in bis leadership, also to withdraw theii* 
n otion, which was done by Mr. Saxena of the latter party. 

MAHATMA GANDHI was then called upon to move his first resolution 
in respect of hand-spinning and khadi. He read the resolution as follows 
KnsoLUTTON I— Ox Khadi k Pknalty. 

“In view of the fact that the mcmhcrH of the Congiet-s organjeat'otis throughout 
tJLC country have thtinsc hitlicito ucg'ectcHl han(1*Bp]nTiiTig, in bpitc of the fact 
that the bpinning-w heel niul itH product, have been rtgardcrl as indibpcneahle foi 
tlic est&biibhmeiit of bwaiajya, and although their acceptance has been regarded b}' 
the L'oiigrrbs an a ncccbtaiy pielmilnary to civil ditobcdtence, the All-India Cougrcbb 
I onimittcc rct-olvce that all members of the various representative Congress organi- 
niKons ehall, except when disab’eil by sfcknrBs or prevented by continuous travrl- 
liiiB, icgu’ar^y hpin for at Jeasi half-an-hour cveiy day, and sliall send to the 
hccietaiy of the All-India Khadi Board at least two thousand yards of even and 
wclI-twisted yarn, so as to ivach him not later than August 15, 1921, and there- 
aftei in regular monthly succession. 

“Jiny mewber failing to send the prescribed quantity by the preset bed date, shall, 
unless unavoidably prevented, be deemed to have vacated his office and such vacancy shall 
be filled in the usual mennery ptevided that the member seating in the aforesaid manner 
shall not be eligible for election beftre the next general election for members of the several 
organisations. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU at once rose to a point of order on 
the admissibility of the resolution. It could not, he said, be accepteti 
as a motion under the present constitution of the Congress. Pandit 
Motilal rpoke in Uidu, and piefaced his remarks with an expression 
of 1 egret. He had the highest regaid for M. Gandhi, but he had to 
lespect principles also. The resolution protiosed to be moved> by M. 
Gai dhi was contrary to all conceptions of all democratic institutions. 
It would be imitating the bureaucracy in arbitrariness. 

The President at this stage asked the Pandit not to deal with the 
merits of the resolution but to confine himself to the point of order. 

^he Pai.dit aigued that the resolution was against the Congress 
constitution itself. He referred to Ai tides 47 and 19 of the Constitu- 
tion which provided for the qualification of members, and the AlMndia 
Congress Committee had no power to make rules afresh. Further, 
there were ex-Presidents whose right to be members could not 

be set aside by a resolution of the All-India Congress Committee. He 
emphatically pointed out that all offices were elective, and no rule, even 
when passed by the All-India Congress Committee, could be imposed 
upon them. Referring to Articles 31 of the Congress constitution, the 
speaker laid stress upon the principle enunciated therein, that the All- 
India Congress Committee had power only to deal with matten not 
covered by the oonstitutioD but not opposed to it. It was, he eaid» be- 
yond the power of the All-India Congress Committee to pass such a resolution. 
77 
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He further relied upon the general principles of democratic insti- 
tution in the letter as well as the spirit of the Congress constitution, 
and therefore declared that the proposed resolution and those that 
would follow were thoroughly inconsistent with the letter and the spirit 
of the present constitution and imposed illegal conditions upon the 
electors. 

Mr. S. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, ex- Advocate Ganeral, Madras, then rose 
and oHTered a few remarks in support of the Pandit’s arguments. Mr. 
Harisarvothama Rao then rose to speak in justifioation of M. Gandhi’s 
resolution. At this stage the President announced that he had to go to 
prayers for a little while and requested Pandit Motilal Nehru to act 
as president. The Pandit having declined, Mr. Mahomed Ali requested 
Mr. Das to take the chair but the later too refused. Thereupon the 
President adjourned the House for ten minutes to enable him to say his 
prayers. 

When the House re-assembled after prayers, Mr. HARISARVOTTAMA 
RAO (Andhra) continuing his speech pointed out that. Article 21 provided 
the All-India Committee with power to deal with the situation arising 
nver the Congress programme, and that, therefore, the All-India Congress 
Committee had a perfect right to discuss M. Gandhi’s resolution on 
its merit. Mr. Vcnkataram of the Bombay Uhronicle, practically 

supported Mr. Rao. Mr. Vonkataram was of opinion that the All-India 
Congress Committee, according to the precedents set up and under 
the rules of the constitution of the Congress, was ever in session 

when the Congress stood acljourned, and possessed all the powers of the 

Congress, both executive and legislative. 

Mr. ASAF ALI (Delhi) strongly supported Pt. Motilal Nehru’s point 
of order, and said that it was not open to the committee to 

restrict the hands of the electors. Mr. Abdur Rahman (Sindh) further 
supported the Pandit in a spirited speech. Mr. Nabi Baksh (Bengal) 

agreed that the All-India Congress Committee had no n'ght to go 
beyond their powers vested in it under the constitution of the Congress. 
In the present case he had no doubt whatever that M. Gaiidhi 

was dearly exceeding his rights. The member was then proceeding 

to discuss the merits of the question but was promptly called to order 

by Mr. Mahomed Ali. 

Mr. C. K. Di^ S then rose amid the applause of the Swars^iists to speak 
on the constitutional points involved in the case. First of all, he 
asked M. Gandhi under what rule of the constitution he brought 
forwaid his motion, and M. Gandhi replied; “both 21 and 31.” 

Mr. Das said that inile 21 provided powers for dealing with new 

dtuations. Had any new situation arisen since the Delhi and the 
Cooonada Congresses 1 Rule 31 referred to the work of the All-India 
Congress Committee during the year not iticousistent with the spirit of 
the Congress constitution. He was sure that no new situation had 

arisen unless they wanted to exclude the Swarajists from the Congress. 

The President said that it was not a good remark. 

Mr. Das rot 9 rted that this formed part of the legal argument. 

Ooutinuing M. D^ ^aid t}hsAi under rule 31 Mr. Gandhi’s resolution 
was <Jearly out of order. Every elector, he pointed out, had a right 
to choose his own representative. The Congress rules were there, and 
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it ^afi the right of the iodivldual elector to vote for any one without 
reference to any qualification that might be imposed against the letter 
ar.d the spirit of the Congress constitution. In his opinion it was 

nothing short of a violation of the natural rights of the individual, ft 
was the right of the voter to exercise his votCf and how to do it. 

Then, referring to rule 19, Mr. Das said that ex-Presidents of the Con- 

gress like himself could not be driven out by these contrivances, but 
were permanent structures to the All-India Congress Committee, whether 
that body liked them or not (laughter, in which M. Gandhi joined). 
At this stage Mr. Mahomed AH asked Mr. Das if iu his opinion the 
action of the Maharashtia Provincial Congress Committee in insisting on 
a payment of Es. 6 for election to the All-India Congress Committee 
did not amount to the restiiction of the right of electors. Mr. Daa 
replied it did not restrict the voting rif^ht, and quoted rule 6 of the 
Congress constitution in suppoit of his contention. 

MAHATMA GANDHI, being called upon by the President to explain his 
liosition on the point of order raised by Pandit Motilal Nehru, spoke 

ill Hindi. He said that he was not going beyond the Congress 

constitution in bringing forward his resolution. Articles 21 and 31 
relied on by Mr. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru laid down certain 
conditions, and those conditions iu his opinion were not trangressed. 
His view was that the All-India Congress Committee had full powers of 

the Congress when the latter body was not in session. His resolution 

did not restrict the right of the electors but only advised the 
doctors to do the needful. Continuing M. Gandhi said that a 
new situation hod ariseii. The Congress passed ceitain resolutions and 
the All-India Congress Committee had to see that they were carried out. 
As to ex-Presidents, he observed that even to them some advice could 
lie tendered. If the provincial Congress Committees could frame their 
own rules, the AlMndia Congress Committee had a better and a larger 
right to do so. He therefore opined that his resolutions were not at 
all “ultra vires.” 

Mr. MAHOMED ALI wanted that his right of giving a rule should be 
delegated to the House. There was a heated discussion over it. Mr. Shwaib 
i^tiershi pointed out that it was the Pi-esideiit alone who could give the 
ruling, as otherwise the matter was likely to he decided on a party 
basis. The President then explained that he was himself doubtful on the 
points raised in the debate and, therefore, obtained the permission of 
the House to transfer his powers of giving a ruling on the question. 
When the point was put to the vote, nine voted with Pandit Motilal 
and eighty-three with M. Gandhi, M. Gandhi himself being one of the 
latter. Poll being demanded the House divided with the result that 68. 
voted with Pandit Motilal and 82 against him. 

The house then adjourned till the next day. 

Diacuuion on the Resolution 

Next day, the 26th June, on the President’s arrival an informal confei- 
ence between M. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. C. K. Das 
was held. The conference was brought about with a view to arrive 
at au underStaLding, if possible, on M. Gandhi's resolutions. . The 
Sa'angists offered to Mr. Gandhi the Congress dictatorship, that he might 
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appoint hia own agenta to carry out hia progFamme in varioua provinoegf 
and that all hia orders, whether palatable or not, will be carried out. 
Thia was unacceptable to M. Gandhi, so the conference ended without 
any agreement. 

Moularia Mahomed Ali opened the proceedings at 9-1 S a. m. on the 
conclusion of the informal conference. 

MAHATMA GANDHI then moved hia resolution and said. — 

Fi'ien4H, it in uob without a seuae of reapoiisibility that 1 havo di'afcoil aiul 
undertaken to move these rctuluiions. It may be fortuiintely or anfortunately for 
me that 1 was able to persuade a majority of the mcmbei-s of the Working Com- 
mittee to pass these resolutions, I have said what I wanted to say in the pages 
of “ Young India," I want to say very Jittle in recommending these resoluuons. 
This resomtion aiul other lesolutious that 1 want to intro luce have given lisc to a 
gieat ilcal of controverby and bitterness which arc likely to break companionship 
-deliberately, bjcause as frlendsliip is oii^ that never breaks, it is a matter of diHy. 
Thougli I <lo not sc; eye to eye with all these friends, history alone will be able 
to relate that our friendship remained still intact. Tuis is the spirit in which you 
must receive these I'CbO utious, I am ready to admit that those who diff jr from me 
conscientiouh y be leve that the resolutions are ultra wres. If members vote, tlicy 
must vote with conhcience an<l not mere’y out of loyalty to me. Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar and I have been on intimau^ terms aii<l our relations have been of tlie 
eloaest and the fiiendhest type. He came to nu this morning and said, “ Have you 
not haul Bcmewhcrc that il tliere was an equal division, you wou’d retire ? " I have 
said so, hut if I press ihc rcso'ution, it is because I warn to know where I stand, 
wheie you stand, and where the uountiy stands. If T find that it gives rise to 
nothing but hitteriicsb aiul that my party has bup|)orted the reso'ution ouly through 
))ersoual Uiyalty to me, 1 wouM sever my connection. 

My unfortunate position to^lay is that the country exiiccts me to give a leml, 
and 1 know that under certain conditions 1 can give a lead, but 1 must fiiul out 
my means ami instjumeuts and ways, aiul so, even at the risk of dividing the 
countiy and of separation from my dearest friends, I have moved these reBolutinns; 
but under existing corulitions 1 cannot find my way. You must thus beltci some- 
body else as your leader or you must obey the coiulitioiis. I have come to tJie 
couc'ubion that this thing absolute y ueccBbai-y. Nobody wilfully di-eams 1 have 
broken the Qoubtitution. I have said that a constitution is good so far as it gives 
you help. It slu u’d not bo a’lowe<l to bring you down or to unman you. Il the 
t'oEgrcHB is a living organisation, if it will condemn you, wc Bl.ould have the courage 
to go out and give p'ace to U'ttcr men j£ the Congress asks ua to go, but ff we 

feel that we cannot possibly bring about Swarajya without trampling under foot 

the very constitution, it becomes our sacred duty to override and set aside that 
const! uikm. This is a time when we are justified in committing this breach in the 
constitution. Since tlu-ec o'o ook this moraii^ 1 have been asking myse.f as to 
wliat 1 bLou'd do. I have analysivl the position and I have found that the ligurcb 

of voting on Panditji's motion raising the point on order yesterday show that 

except Bengal the majority of the provinces wants to stand by the programme of 
this cliaracter. Ycsteiday's vote was the test vote. If it was a test of the feeling 
of the All-India CongreBs Committee, 1 asketl myself whether, if possible, 1 cou d 
•uiganise the provinces. 


“ Spisit op Khaddes.” 

Khadder is no small thing, not because we wear Shadder, but because Khadder 
■stands for something which nothing else can give, that alone can bind us together. 
You cannot organise the country by going into the Councils and the taw court s. Only 
yesterday an Indian magistiate sent a young man to jaih I want one thousand young 
men to defy the might of Government that wants to crush us. I am prepared to sacrilice 
ten thousands of Pragjis (rcfei'i-ing to the accused in the loocnt Surat bcdition case) on 
the altar of the mctbearland, because / JM ^ it is necessary for us 0 defy law courts, 
I ^ave no hesitation in saying that it is impossible for the bureaucracy to ride roughshod 
over the feelings of the people. In tliai case 1 feel that it is necessary for us to make 
Oovenuneut feel that It caunot and dare not crush us, Panditjl knows that Counci.'a 
alone are not sufficient to bring us t^waraiya. 1 know that Fand^ does not swear by 
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the Councils. He waii'.s the backing of the cjuntry. Hj wants the Civi. *lioOj;ilieiioj 
spirit in the conotry to back up their work in the OounclJs. 1 say that his Councils will 
not p 'ay an important part in the life of som; of us, nor in the life of the millions. I 
ask, do you want to give your life to the millions of your countryman 7 Do you or do 
you not want to go into ths villages and organise the masses 7 Think of 5,000 m^n, 
not calling mass meetings and spaachifying and haranguing, but simp y spreading them- 
selves in villages as spinners and canlers and calling upon the villagers to spin for India's 
sake. You cannot do so without faith, without talent. This is the real teat through 
which the country ha^ti to go. 

Charkha a'one binds you to the lowliest of your countryman. I do not want 
to make a fetish of the charkha. 1 am a breaker of ido a. In that sanse 1 am a 

Mussalican. If I find that a stone of the river Narbudda helps me in concentrating 

on my God then 1 shall have it and worship it. In that way I am a Hindu. 

Continuing, M. Gandhi saiil : “ Anotliir friend says that he floss not want tho 

charkha to take the position of the rosary, i want you to be infoctcfl with my faith 
in the charkha. If you have faith m Gandhi aiul not in charkha, you are 
relying on a broken reed. 1 shall not be satisiicd if you throw two thoiiMtnd yards 
of yarn at mi. One man's supp'y will be suffieient to hang mj on the gal'ows, 
but I don't want to di* that way. 1 want to live foi* the country and to die for 
the country— a pure imn — the pu.-est in the country. I want you lo be infected 
with that faith, and it must ba your faith, not mine. We resent the bureaucracy, 
because tliey arc no"; c ccUwl by us, but have we any right to resent thus* rules 
which we had imposed on ourselves fur the sake of discipline? I am enunciating a pr<i* 
position that has been lianded down fion eternity, namely, that ufe ought to practice 
what we preach. If we want to create a deliant nation with an iron will, we shall ha v*! 
to ciiforc : upon oursslves disclpliu*. Go to any military cimp— I have servcfl mysdf 
m a military camp ~you lia VC to starve ; yon are given dirty water to drink, Nomstim^s 
you have to receive kicks from oMcers, and you have to recsive thorn with a smile. This 
app'ication is more severe in our cwi, for they are hirail soldiers and wc an* 
vo unceers and the choven representatives of the iiition. You dare not resent 
diHoiplitie. If yon are coasoientious'y agiinst it, then re'.ire in good grace an I 
organise the country to your opinion. But it wi'l bs your boutiden and sacred 
duty to carry out these reso utions if you vote fo‘ it. It is a duty bsfore wliic'i 
the tallest of us must b^nl. If the Eng'is’imen were to give you Swarajya 
to-day, there will be many dissensions. If w; are nob ready and are divided, 
if the Afghans were to come or the JapanebC in the plan j of the Engliuh, I ilo no. 
think wc shall be deserving of any Swaraj. I wair, you to usurp Swarajya— 1 d * 
not want Englishmen to give you Swara 3 ya. I care a two-pjnee for what 
the British Pariiament thinks and says about us, nor do 1 cait; what the Emo^ican 
public opinion says about our activities to slay; but I do cite tor what the man 
in the street says. T am sure you if we think a little, it is the spsalicst program no 
that you can possib'y conceive of. Bnforcj the present prog inmms and there is Swnrajyu. 
You enforced that programme in that glorious year I9;j0-2l a’thoug'i to a cirtain extent. 
Do you not see the results 7 It was not because Gandhi was there. Gandhi has 
many fads. He wou'd be pooh-poohe<l if he placjfl thim before the country, but 
he has felt the pulse of the country. He swears by it. If you throw mi out, you 
will find me removing myself, not in a huff, biiL with a good grace. I shad try 
to bring into being another organisation. 1 shall not obstruct you. I do not 
believe in obstructive methcKls (Loud laughter), I believe in simple, pare non-<co- 
operation. I shall non-co-operate with you. Toereforc if you want to pass this 
resolution by a majority, consider well the cost— 2,000 yards is the least you shouhl 

f ive the Board ; it means that you be ns charkba-mad as 1 bavc become ckarkha-tiuul. 
f that is not your faith, I imp'orejyou to reject the proposition, IL you think we are 
taking a suiculal step, then retire and try to capture the Congress at the next 
occasion. The CongTCss belongs to nobody in particular. It is in the hantla 
of whosoever helps the country most. It is saggested this amoantg to dictatorship. 
1 do not mind being called a dictator, as I do not lose my heail. I am mciely 
a servant of the country. There is a c'ass of servants who serve on terms 
that might amount to diotatorship. 

Concluding, M. Gandhi appealed to his followers in the meeting not to 
vote for his resolution unless hhey were deadly in earnest as be himself 
was. Otherwise they would be cheating the country, him, and also 
themselves. 
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Mr. Yallablibhai Patel seconded the resolution. 

liala Govardhaii Das of the Puniab at this stage moved an ad* 
.iournment of the further consideration of the subject and moved the 
following amendment which was negatived by a malority ; — 

*‘WtirieaH HinUu-Moblem unity the pninary necessity for the establishment of 
Hwarajya ; ami wheTcas the Hindu-Moslem tension endangcis the peace of the country ; 
and vvheiias it is impossible to carry out any progrannne in this atmosphere oi 
Ttiutua' (Imtiust and suspicion and hostility ; and whereas the present resoiatiou recom- 
iiieiulc'd by the Woiking Committee is likeiy to create a further split in our camph, 
II 8 meeting of the All -India Congress Committee lesolvcs that the cousidei'aiion of 
the motinii be postponed until the next session of the ('ongress, and all efforts be 
coiicciiunied towaids the establishment of Hindu-Moslem unity," 

Mr. Govardhan Das made a short speech in Hindi and was 

secended by Dr. Choitram (Sindh). When put to the vote the motion 

was declared defeated. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU next rose and offered a strong opposi- 
tion to Gandhi’s motion on the ground that it was wholly unconsti- 

tutional and “ultra vires.” The Pandit referred humourously to 
his Goiiiiection with the legal profeesioii for a much longer time than 
Gandhi himself which was probably resporsible for the fact that 

lie could not rise to the same height as M. Gandhi. Pandit Motilal 
then drew the attention of the All-India Congress Committee to 
the iiifoimal ronfeience between him and Mr. Das on one hand 
ai d Mr. Gai dhi on the other. After thanking the President for the 
courtesy extended to him by delaying the meeting until after the 
conference was concluded, Pandit Nehru told the committee that he 
<ii.d Mr. Diis otTcied M. Gar.dhi an absolute dictatorship and that M. 
Gandhi, who was further to bo vested with the sole right of deter - 

mining how the constructive programme was to be worked out, might 
appoint his own agents in every province where Swarajists had any- 
thing to do with the executive, that the Swandist, far from offering any 

oppcsition, would see to Gandhi’s orders being carried to the very 

letter. Ihe Mahatma would not accept the terms. Referring to M. 

Gandhi’s statement that a majority of those who voted yesterday in 
favour of his (the speaker’s) point of order were mostly from Bengal, 
and, therefore, there was reason to think that other provinces were in 
favour of prosecuting the present programme, Pundit Motilal said that 
under the constitution each province had been given a certain quota 
on the All-India Congress Committee and that it was open to dll 
others to have come to the meeting and vote against him. It was 

unfair for M. Gandhi to have analysed the voting in the way ho hod 
done. Many U. P. members had not come; and so too with regard to 
other provinces. 

Referniig to the defianoe programme spoken of by M. Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal asked him if he seriously believed that the oharkha 
programme would bring about such an atmosphere as was not yet forth- 
coming. As there was a regular lull in the country they went to 
the Council to offer obstruction to the bureaucracy- The charkba pro- 
gramme was not going to brirn; them any the nearer towards Swaraj. 
The Pandit then asked the supporters of M. Gandhi to tell him how 
much they worked his constructive programme during his imprisonm^t. 
Can the^ put their hands on their hearts, asked the Pandit in derison, 
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and tell ub honestly if they believed in the ohsrkha pros^ramme during 
the Mahatma's absence? Where was that belief gone ? All these days M. 
Gandhi spoke of discipline. He also wanted discipline, but in the 
name of discipline they could not commit breaches of the constitution 
and, what was more, do things opposed in the letter and the spirit to 
the albaocepted notions of democracy. Concluding Ft. Motilal said : — 

** We have tried for peacj m every poasiblc way coiiHistent wlih th? uclf -respect- 
of the Swaraj Party, but our attempt, has not. succccvled. Ko;- the p 'cseut we have 
not lost faith, and we are sti’l looking forward to a uaite<l fongross m the in-ar 
future In the m^antim'}, wc have to mike our position e’ear. We Irlieve in tin 
conatittctlve programme, but we do no^ bj'ieve that by its*f aul witlioui any other 
activity it will, or can, 'aid to Hwaraj (Hear hear) within a veasonab'e pinod of 
lime (Hear hear). Tt is bicauae we be’iev'in the cniatiuetivj p o^i’a-un^ that w.* 
have alwaya been and are still willing to h dp M. (Kiiidin in every poaaible way. 
If he had no faith in iia, we are willing to let him have einpele oontrol in 
carrying out that work and wc undertake to sec tlial. no obstruction 0.' Uni Iriiiic.’ is 
caused by the Hwarajihta m the faithful ci'-rying out of any directioii'i or luitructioiis 
lhathemay lasue froii time to time in regard to the cou>>t.rncl,ive program n We wer.- 
and Btill are prepared to o' Iojv any ngen'h w lion he may appoint m this h'hii’f i*vv*ry 
facility in the provinc.^a where Swarajists have anything to do wrli the exeeuMve, and 
wc were and stiH are p.’cparcd to uri'lettake not to mterlei’e with that wo-k in any 
way whatsoever, but wc arc no* prepaivd to surrouter our rigUtti. Tii“ Ltidiau 
National Congress bc'ongs as much to us as to the oppoore piriy, We wi'i n.)' 
a'low, if we can help u, the constitution to h^ changed acci.'dmg fo the capnci 
of a narrow ma^onty whenever it miy think n-'cibsiry to cudi the minority. 
The demand that the Swarajists shou'd go out of ih; executive is under lli" 
circumstancis an unreasonab'e demiud and it is ou'y ilii* (o our s''lf.i‘espec'. tlia^ 
we must resist it. We dec’are that, th" vjbouUoi uiilei' dis-.usdon ts an imc insti- 
tutional contrivance, and we go away to-day on y to retu n willi a mijo.’ity wlio»i! 
<luty it will he to refuse its sanc.tion to such line jiHtitii', 1011 il au.e npLs.'’ 

The Swarajist; Withdrawal. 

Then Paiid.t Motilal Nehru and Mr. C. R. J),is and tlioir suppuiters, 
including Mr. S. Sriiiivaafi Iyengar, left the hull in a body aa a prote'.n 
against the resolution of M. Gandhi. Thid sudden withdrawal was a 
surprise sprung upon the Committee and the proceedings were practically 
Busponded for few miiiuteB. 

Moulvi Mahomed Shaft, M. L. A. of Behar, speaking on M. Gandhi's 
resolution, when the business of the House was losumod, observed that the 
penal clause in the resolution should be removed and that the advisory 
part of the resolution might be retained, thus making it only morally 
obligatory of members to spin. In his opinion the whole thing should be 
left to a members' sense of honour. 

Pandit Gauri Sanker Misra also opposed the motion and suggested 
that membeiTi should not be required to spin daily and that their quota 
should be sent to the Khadi Board, and also insisted that defaulters should 
not be penalised, but a list of their names should be published for the 
guidance of electors. 

Pandit Santanam pleaded that there wore miny honest believers 
in the charkha who could not give all their time to spinning, if such was 
the implication of M. Gandhi's motion. 

Mr. T. Prakasam hotly opposed Mr. Gandhi. He thought that 
the Mahatma did not know the pulse of the country. Everything would 
be all right if he would work with patience. He characterised the pro- 
posals as monstrous, unconstitutional and unpleasant. 

Dr. Mahmud thought that Mr. Gandhi’s motion could only add to the 
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many factions in the country. Moreover, tfa^re ^ 01*6 many who could not 
1eai*n to handle the charka inspite of honest attempti Mr. Gandhi, in his 
opinion, ought to take cognisance of the capacity of the soldiers in exacting 
discipline. 

Dr. Choitram also opposed the motion ard said that the Congress 
movement was being struck at by M. Gandhi's motion. Instead of 
wrecking the Congress, could not the Mahatnia stait a separate organisation 
of his own ? 

Moulana Abul Kalam, who said that he understood the spirit of the 
resolution, was only convinced of the unconstitutional character underlying 
it. The Moulana observed that if members voted for the motion, they 
were bound to carry it out. Did they mean to do so ? 

After a few other members bad spoken, some supporting and 
some opposing the motion, MAHATMA GANDHI rose to reply. 

At the outset he said that it was a painful action that 
the Swara.iists had adopted, but he was absolutely unperturbed. He 
could not be fiightened by such withdrawals. He was reminded of a 
similar incident in Calcutta when they were about to lose the services of 
some of their great leaders. Exactly the same situation had arisen now, 
but the withdrawal of the Swarajists, he was sure, was but temporary. After 
alluding to the Moderates' withdrawal from the Congress, Mr. Gandhi said 
that he would do the same thing if he disagreed with the policy or the 
resolutions of the Congress. He was anxious to avoid bitterness and appealed 
to newspapers to use the pen with restraint or to burn the newspapers. 
Even if the Swarajist leaders seceded from the meeting) it was the 
duty of the meeting to count the votes of the absentees against the resolution. 
Then alone he could find out if he had a majority, because they bad left 
the meeting only to create an impression on the No-Changers and not with 
a view to break their connection altogether. Eeferring to the dictatorship 
offer, he said that it was humiliating, both to the people who offered 
it and to himself. He then referred at length to the Hindu-Muslim 
tension, and said that his programme alone could satisfactorily solve 
the Hindu-Muslim ! problem. Concluding, he called the attention of the 
meeting to the grave responsibility they would be puting themselves 
to if they passed the resolution. 

The voting. 

The amendment to delete the penal clause was defeated and the 
original resolution was then carried by an overwhelming majority. The 
Committee foimally ac(journed, but immediately met under the presidentship 
of M. Gandhi informally. He said that the motion proposed by him was 
carried only by 67 against 37. The Swarajists who left the meeting had not 
voted. If their votes were alro added, at ^e most it gave him only a narrow 
jnsyoiity. He, therefore, advised the meeting to rescind the penal clause. 

Mr. Shwaib Qiireshi said that it would not add to the dignity of the 
House to rescind its own motion passed biit a few minutes ago. It would have 
been graceful hod Mr. Gandhi withdrawn it in compliance with the request of 
the other purty. The House, in his opinion, would only be stultifying 
itself and creating a bad precedent by accepting the Mahatma's proposal. 

M. ‘ Gandhi replying reminded the ^ House a precedent at the 
Amritsai^ Congioss whose Subjects Committee h^ passed a motion on 
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the suliti^ of disoixlers by the Punjftlj mob during the Rowlatt Act 
agitation but later 011 rescinded the original motion almost im- 
mediately. Mr. Pattabhi Sitarammayya supported M. Gandhi. 

Penalty Clause Revoked. 

Immediately the meeting resolved itself into a formal meeting and 
Ml'. Mahomed Ali presided as president ex-offioio. 

Mahatma GANDHI moved and Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel seconded the 
following motion : — 

'‘In view of the fact that certain members, whilst the proceedings 
of the All-India Congress Committee were going on, deemed it neces- 
saiy to withdraw from the committee by reason of their resentment 
to the penalty claiiso in the obligatory spinning resolution, and in view 
of the fact that the said penalty clause of the resolution was carried 
only by 67 against .^7 votes, and in view of the fact that the said 
clause would have been defeated if the votes of withdrawals had been 
given against it, this committee considers it proper and advisable t(» 
remove tho penalty clause from the resolution and to reaffirm the said 
i-esolutioii with the introductory clause". 

The motion was unanimously carried. The A. T. C. C. then ad- 
iourned to meet again next day for the other Gindhi resolutions. 

Meanwhile the Swarajist leaders held long consult itions amongst 
themselves and then went up to Mahatma Gandhi to discuss with him 
the position arising out of his second and third resolutions, and to 
come to a definite understanding especially in view of the new situa- 
tion created by the withdrawal of the penalty clause in the first resolu- 

tion. 

Next day, June 29th, the meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mitte was opened by the President at about 9 a. m. 

Mr. C. K. DAS with the Chairman’s permission made a few observa- 
tions on the negotiations between himself. Pandit Motilal Nehru and M. 
Gandhi. Mr. Das said that they were forced to leave the last day s meeting on 
account of the unconstitutional character of the proceedings. They attended 
that day’s meeting as a result of the understauding arrived at last night, 
but it should not be understood that yesterdays resolution was taken 

l>art in by the Swarajists. Ho was sure that they would take the 

resolution of the previous day as genuinely passed by the majority. M. Gandhi 
then spoke. He called upon the Swarsiiists to work the charkha" 
programme. He further expressed the hope that they would do so 
ill a good spirit. 


The Second Resolution. 

MAHATMA GANDHI then proceeded to move his second resolution 
which was originally worded as follows ; — 

“Inasmuch as complaints have been receiirecl that provincial secTctorles and 
her members of tiie Congress organisation <lo not carry oat , tbe iustmotinns issued 
to them from time to time by offloers duly authmised thereto, tlie A.1.C,C\ hereby 
icHDlves that those in charge of matters referred to them failing to comply with the 
instruction of officers thereto imppinted Mall be deemed tc have vacateit their offloes, 
and the vacancy shall be ilLl^ in the usual manner, provideil that the member 
thus vacating shall not be eligible for re^e'eotloii till the neKt general e'eoticn,** 

7rt 
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The following was the form in which it was reshaped after thd 
Gaiidhi-Nehru conBultutions held in the previous night. — 

la at much a* it hat boaa brought to iho noiict ol the All-Indit Cong'^ 
Commiiieo that inttiuciiant ittuod from lime to li.no by officert end orgtnita- 
tiont duly auiho.ited theteco have tomoUmet hot boon canied oui propedy, it 
it iea.^lved that iho execuiive oomipitleea ol the Pfoviiiciel Congreta Com- 
miitect Shall hdva powai to lake kuch ditcipliaary aciioa, i iclodiig ditmitttL 
at may be deemed advitable ; and i*i catet wheto the delauit {a by Provincial 
euthoii ief, the Working tlommideet ol the All-li^ia Congratt Commirtee thall 
lhave the. power lo lake auch dUciplinary aciion, ioduding dnhniata', at may be 
deemed advit b e by ihe raapeciive commiiteet of ihe Provincial Commiitoct." 

In moving the resolution, M- Gandhi refen-ed to the visit paid 

him last night by Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. C. R. Das and Moulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. He was asked by them why it was that he advised 
the committee to expunge the penalty clause from the first resolution 
grassed the day before. He was also asked as to the trend of his mind at 
that tibe. He told them what he told the meeting the previous day. 
There was no real majoiity in favour of that clause. It was there- 

fore a dignified course for the All-India Congress Committee to expunge 
the clause. After detailing the obieotions to the penalty clause 

made by Mr. Das, M. Gandhi said that Mr. Das had agreed to the 
compromise placed before them and had further agreed to work 
the constructive programme to the best of his ability and join the 
Working Committee of the Indian National Congress. While drafting 

it M. Gandhi did not consult anybody. He had tiied to satisfy the 
Swarajists to the best of his ability. He had thus placed his compro- 
mise before the meeting. He would ask them to dismiss him for a 
moment from their minds in disposing of the resolution. “ If you want 
to reject the resolution,’’ said M. Gandhi, “ reject it, but if you want 
to pass it, shoulder the responsibilities.” 

Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel seconded the motion. The resolution was carried 
unanimously without any discussion. Mr. N. S. Varadachan, however, 
expressed dissatisfaction at the unsatisfaotoiy character of the uniended 
resolution, in os much as it did not provide for the punishment of persons 
in case the provincial and All-India Congress Committee did not agree 
in the interpretation of a question. 

The Third Resolution. 

Mahatma GANDHI then proceeded to move the thii-d resolution in the 
amended form. Originally as proposed to be moved by him and accepted 
by the Working Committee, the resolution ran as follows : 

^ In the opinion of the All-in<lia Congi’esD Committee it is desirable that Coiigi'isa 
electors do not elect to the various Congress oiganisations : practising la^tyers, those who 
(leal m or wear mil -spun c'oth, parents and guardians «>ciuling their minor chi'dreii 
to edooatiODal institutions under Ouvenun^nt control holders of Government titles 
and members of Irgis'ative bodies, and the A. I. C. C. therefore requests such persons 
jvbq aye now members oL the yniious Congress elective oi-gauieation^ to resign their 
places.*' 

The resolution which was moved actually was a oompromiso reaolutioii 
and xsR Idius 

^The All-Iadia CeimM CooMiiifeh diawis Ilia HHaMiota al iha Oadgnwa 
fa ttkb ’Ihei fis^ bk>y c #tts, twM^. M oil Mll<^an cmih, 

<aiMw|iMk caarts. adhhaiiaiwl ismtb'iaat, Htlks and 
syaik ftix ae far ^ dSay map fttvi iMteSi SficiM bp Mb C^aiMWolhtbn. 
SdlH^ di Ibh GaagrUas ^aifaMeib nod, MbMMs, hbnlMaia h ddfllkMa ihkt 
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ihMc C«ii9«cu voters wbo Relieve in clio Coriresi programme do nor elect lo 
the vaiioua Congress orgeiiisaiions those who do not behave io esfr^ing out. 
ip their own person, the asid five boycoits, except where affected by the a'sid 
Cocarada reiolution, and the A.I.C.C.. there<ore. requests such persons who are now 
memters of the Congress elective organiiaiions to resign their placer. 

M. Gandhi did not make ai.y speech on the motion. Mr. Yalahhbhai 
Patel seconded the motion. Mr. N. S. Varadachari moved an amendment to 
the effect that reference to the Cocanada resolution should be deleted. 
Mr. Vaiadachari made a long speech justifying the amendment. He 
thought that the Ko-changers vere s1ix)ng enough to carry the Gongi'esa 
woik single'hai ded. It vas not li^ht that the Executive should be a 
heteiogenouB body. Mr. Haidayjil Nag seconded Mr. Varadachari. Several 
memhers then supported the motion. 

Mr. SHAUKAT ALI then spoke. He gave an account of how he in 
compaiy with his biother. Mahcnied Ali was bringing about a compromise 
at Cocarada between the Pio-choiigers and the No-changers and he testified 
to the great sinceiity and leeoi ablei.egs ol Mr. Das. Mr- ^haukat Ali made 
an eai rest iplea for forgetting the past and to look upon the period between 
M. Gandhis imprisoiiincLt aid release as a peiiod of evil and a dream. If 
he aid his brother tiicd to bring about a ccmpiomise, it was not 
I tcause they had lost their faith in their chief's programme but because 
they were anxious to avoid uunecessaiy controversy when there was 
letter work awaiting them. Then the speaker alluded to the resolution 
HI d said that they should 1 ot ask M. Gaidhi the why and wheiefor of it. 
The speaker himself w'ould not. For, ho was a humble soldier. Their 
chief might or might rot tell them any or a certain thing. For example, 
he voted for the penalty clause when called on to do so and immediately 
voted for rescinding the same later when desired to do so. 

Mr. RAJENDRA FRA»^AD, speaking on the resolution in Hindi, said 
that the spirit of the original resolution, and in his opinion, the resolution as 
placed before the meeting, might as well be withdrawn. He was totally 
opi)OEed to the proposal of excmi^tiiig any loycott. 

Mr. G. R. DAS said that the idea of deleting any reference 
to the Cocanada resolution was unlair. The Cocarada lesolution was 
tfaeie and vas as much in foicc as the Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad and 
Gaya lesolutions by which they swore. Theie was no idea expressed or 
intended at the time of the Delhi and Cocanada meetings to exclude 
the Swarajists from the Executive after they went to the Councils, to go where 
they got the Congress permission. It was nothing short of illogica] and 
iriational to defy the Cocanada resolutions. “You cannot/' said Mr. 
Das, “ go behind the Cocanada resolution. You cannot start other 
boycotts in the A. I. C. C. I do not see any reason whatsoever why 
the resolution moved by M. Gandhi shouM not be passed and why 
those words should be deleted.'' 

Mr. Anney had moved an amendment that the rules in the resolu- 
tions be applicable to provinces where people had faith in the five- 
fold programme. 

M. Gandhi then made a brief reply. He discouraged strongly the idea of 
confusing issues with loyalty to him. What w^ould they do if he died to- 
morrow ? What did they mean doing if he had a sudden accident I 
He d^pprecated the tendency to centralise everything round him. He 
ealled on the Committee to pass his resolution if they were, convinced 'it was 
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the right couree to follow or to reject it and adopt Mr. VaradacbAriar’ 
amendment if they thought it was good. 

The amendments were defeated and the original resolution was passed 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Other Resolutions. 

The Committee then adjourned about noon but met again at 6-15 p.m., 
the Moulaiia presiding. In the meantime the Working Committee hiid mat 
and discussed other resolutions to be placed before the All India Committee. 

On the Committee re-assembling Pandit J a wahirlal Nehru read to the 
meeting the lesolutions passed by the Working Committee in the afternoon. 
One of the resolutions related to the Indians Overseas. On the recommenda- 
tion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the AH India Committee authorised the 
Working Committee to d al with the situation arising out of the report of 
Mr. C. F. Andrews and Mr. Baiiarsi Das Chaturvedi and also if necessary to 
send a deputation to East Africa. 

Another resolution authorised the Working Committee to issue their pro- 
ceedings to the members of the Congress in Devanagari and Urdu characters 
besides English. Mr. R. Yenkatram asked if the Working Committee 
had prepared an estimate. The General Secretary replied “No”. Mr. 
Yenkataram insisted on knowing the possible rise in cost of Congress atl- 
niinistratioii by the adoption of the scheme. 

Mr. Mahomed All replied : ‘You send us an estimate and in the mean- 
while this is a warning to you to learn Urdu as we are gradually eliminat- 
ing English altogether (laughter).’ The motion was unanimously passed. 

The Mahatma Elected to the Working Committee 

Moulana MAHOMED ALT moved from the chair that Mahatma 
Gandhi be elected a member of the Working Committee. The President 
explained that as Seth Jamualal Bajaj had been transferred to the Treasury 
Department there was a vacancy and he asked the meeting to accept M. 
Gandhi's name. The House carried the motion by acclamation. The 
President then addressed M. Gandhi and said : “Well, Sir, we have elected 
you to the Working Committee and I trust you have carried out all the 
five boycotts enunciated by the Congress” (loud and continuous laughter 
in which M. Gandhi also joined). 

Then the Committee passed a resolution condemning the Opium Traflic 
of the Government of India. 

The Fourth Resolution — On Gopinath Saha. 

M. GANDHI then moved bis fourth resolution : ~ 

The All India ( ongiruB Committee regrets the murder of the late Mr. Day by 
the late Gopinath tiaha and offei's its comlolenees to the deoeased’s fami y and 
tnougb deeply sensible of the love, however misguided, of the country prompting 
the munler, the All India Congress Committee sirougiy condemns this and a 1 such 
political murders and is emphatically of opinion that a 1 such acts are inconsistent 
with the Congress Creed and its resolution of Non-violent Non-co-operation, and is 
‘ opinion that such acts retard the progress towards Swaraj and interfere with 
the preparations for Civil Disobedience which, in the opinion of the All India 
Congress Committee, is ca[)able of evoking the purest sacntice but which can only 
be offered in a pei fect y peaoefnl atmosphere. 

M« k Gandhi in oommendiog the resolution did iK)t make any 
speech. Mr. Vallabhbhai Fatel seconded the resolution. 
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Mr. G. R. DAS moved the following amendment to the lesoJution ; — 

“ Thifl Committee, while ilenouncing and diAsociating itself from violence and 
berinis to the principle of non-vio’ence, appreciates Gopmath Saha’s ideal of sell- 
pcrifice, mlsgaided though it is in I’espjct of the country’s best interest, and expresses 
respect for his self-saoritice.” 

In moving the amsiulment Mr. Das said that there was hardly any 
diHerence between the ongirial motion as proposed by M. Gandhi and 
his amendment. Both condemned the violence of Qopinath 8aha and 
both agreed that violenoe was retarding the country's progress. If there 
was no diiference why did ho forward the amendment ? The reason was 
simple. The question before the meeting was not one of “ No-ehangers ” 
v*‘rm% “Pro-changers." It was not a party question. He brought forward 
the amendment because he had been deliberately and wilfully misre- 
jiresented for the Serajganj resolution, which was also miareported. 
Had it not been for the vulgar throat of Regulation HI of ’I8 directed 
against him and others who wore responsible for the Serajgunj resolution, 
he would not have brought forward an amendment and much less one in 
identical terms as the Seraiganj resolution, as in the present instance. If 
only as a manly answer to the bluff, they should accept his amendment. 
The heart of Bengal was agitated over the mischievous agitation set afoot. 

If they had any sympathy for the sentiment of Bengal, they should all 
unanimously vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Das was seconded by Dr. Paranjpye who made a humorous speech 
in Hindi, and sarcastically remarked that M. G.iiidhi w.ib but one of the 
so many saints in the country, and that they could not afford to go with 
him in his extreme non-violence. In the speaker's opinion M. Gandhi 
was trying to gulp down his impossible saintlinoss into the throats of hia 
less saintly countrymen. 

Mr. R. Venkataram moved another ameridmeut urging the doletign 
of the following words from M. Gandhi’s motion : “ regrets the murder 
of the late Mr. Day by the late Gopinath Saha, and though deeply sensible 
of the love, however misguided, of the country prompting the murder." 
Instead, the moPvor asked that the resolution should begin with 
regretting Mr. Day’s murder and proceed to condemn etc. .is in the resolution. 
His reason was that it was not propsr to single out a single victim for 
sympathy. The motion was dropped foi want of a seconder. 

After a few other speakers had spoken on the subject, closure was 
applied and adopted. 

M. Gandhi refused to make any reply 011 the ground that if 
the country did not know its mind at that stage of the struggle, 
there was no meaning in his saying anything. 

Mr. Das defeated 

Mr. Das’s amendment 00 being put to the vote was declared lost, 
sixty-seven voting for and seventy-three against. A poll being demanded, 
the House divided and seventy voted for the amendment and sevsiity- 
eight voted against. The motion was declared lost. 

M. Gandhi’s original resolution was then put to the meeting 
and was carried by a majority. 

The Fifth Resolution — on Akalis 
Pandit SANT AN AM (Punjab) then moved the Akali resolution that : 
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*thiB meetirg of the All-India Congress Committee places on record its 
appreciation of the amazirg sacrifice and spirit of non-yiolence which 
have animated the Sikhs in the defence of their religious rights 
aid coi giatulates them specially on the bravery and cool courage 
exhibited by them at the time of the unnessary, uncalled for, and cruel 
firing at Jaito/ 

In moving the resolution Pai.dit ^'antanam made a long speech and 
alluded to the breakdown of the Birdwood negotiations in the Punjab 
ai d the threatened lepression. The Sikhs had undergone much suffering and 
vcie prepaicd for moie- It was the duty of all comnunities to support 
them. The Shiiomani Guidwaia Prabandhak Committee had issued 
a public statement and had declared that it was the Government who 
weio stardiig in the vay of peace. There could he no doubt what- 
ever that the lesporsibility for the continuation of the present serious 
sitnatioii was entirely on the shoulders of the Government. The 

speaker then called upon the All-India Committee to express its 

opinion in i o uncertain terms ar d to stand by the brave Akalis. 

Mr. SHAUKAT ALI seconded the resolution in English. The Sikhs, 
he said, were a fighting race. They had fought for the Govern- 
ment. They were the right arm of ihe British Indian Army, but 
he was not going to allude to the past. They had now become the 
vaiiguaid of the national army. They all knew the extraordinary 
sacrifices the Akalis had made during the last three yearrs. The Guru' 
ka-bagh incident vas still fresh in their memory. That, however, was 
oiily a question of breaking bones, beads, etc., but now, at Jaito, 
they had been i^hct down on the first occasion, and for the last eight 
months jathas had \oluntarily surrendered courting arrest, imprisonment 
aid coiifiscation of property. The Govt, could not crush the Sikhs. 
It was rot only a question of thirty lakhs of Sikhs, but the whole 

lopulalioii of India, Hindus and Musalmans, vrould stand by their brave 

Pikh brethren. 

The resolution rsas passed uitanimously. 

Lifting the Ban on Law Courts 

After the discussion of the Akalis' resolution was over M. GANDHI 
moved that \»hile adhering to the boycotts of courts, the request coir 
tained in resolution number three (relating to the full maintenance of 
^’ 1 ? u ^ boycotts) should not be deemed to cover the ease of litigants, 
whether plsiijtiffs or defendants, appearing before a court. He instanced 
the case of Mr. Gargadhnr Rao Desphende who had been forced to 
afpear before the courts as he otherwise stood to lose all his ances- 
tial Jproperty. He knew many other oases where tjpn-oo-operators were 
made to suffer ai,d advantage was taken of both by Government 
by unscrupulous creditors and others. He observed that the 
House was free to vote as it pleased and that he personally held 
to the boycott of the Government law coui1)s in its full sense. 
After det^ling the differences between lawyers, litigants, and the public 
aid explaining that this was a concession of weakness, M. Gaudbi 
Shid that ill the present cii cun, stances be felt that there was no 
other course open to him but to recommend this alteiution of the 
previous days i^solntion. ^ 
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Mr. Abbas Tyabii seconded the motion. 

Mr. G. Hirisarvottam Rao (Andhra) considered it his paiuful duty 
to oppose the motion strongly. He said there were three factors in 
the boycott— the pKintitf, the defend int, and the lawyers To give 
the plaintitf the right to appear in court was to raise the boycott. It 

was true they had to su'fer for a while, but siiforitj; was the essence 

of non-co operation. It wis said thit if the plaintiffs were not per- 
mitted to appear in courts, they might be reduced to destitution. 

Non-co-operation always allowed thorn the right to mike a statement, 
but to have witnesses called and evidence put in was prohibited, bociuse 
they had no faith in the law courts. Why should not then the lawyers 
also be permitted to resume their practice? He thsrofore strongly op- 
posed the motion which he hopjd would bs rejected by the House. 
Mr. W. P. Ignatius wanted to know if, under the resolution, 
appearance before a law court was still considered a broach of tha 
Congress boycott or if it was a concassioii. 

M. Gandhi replied that it was most certainly a broach of the 
l)oycott, and was only made as a concession. 

Mr. Prakasam (Andhra) said that he was himself thinking of 

moving the lifting of the whole boycott, but since M. Gindhi hid moved 
this resolution it had made his tisk lighter. He wanted the ])an on 
the lawyers also removed. 

At ihis stage. Dr. Choitram (Sind) raised a point of order and asked 
tne President whether M. Gandhi's motion was in order, as it militated 
against the Congress resolutions. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali ruled M. Gandhi’s motion out of order. 

A few formal resolutions were then p.issed, and at half-past ten the All 
India Congress Committee meeting was formally adjourned ‘ sine die.” 

After the meeting was over all the prominent leaders of the Con- 
gress, including some of those who had spoken and voted against M. 
Gandhis motions throughout the session, expressed their complete con- 
haenoe in M. Gandhi’s leadership. Members from all the provinces and all 
parties rose up one after another and pledged themselves solemnly to abide 
by hie decisions and follow him to the end. 

The informal conference broke up at midnight. 

The following is the text of the other resolutions passed by the 

A. I. C. C. 

V).— Opidm Policy 

In the opinion of the A.I.C.(\ th>? Opmm Policy of the Crovci-nmeni, of In^Jia 
is altogether contrary to the moral welfare of the people of Imlia and other 
countries. The A. 1. C. C. is furr.her of opinion that the people of liulia would 
welcome the total abolition of the opium traffic for purposen of levenue and ie 
a'BO of opinion that the pixxluctiou of opium is out of aU proportion to th«4 
medical requirements of Indio. 

The A. I. C, C. hereby appoints Mr. C. F. Andrews to conduct an enquiry in 
connection with the Assam Provincial (Congress Committee into the opium habits 
of the people of Assam and the effect upon them of the opmm policy of the 
Goveinment and for ihla purpose au^orirs the Working Committee to make thw 
necessary arrangements. 

Vlt^bidisna Ovat'SMs 

After rea<Ling the report of Messrs. Andrews and Chatiirredi on emigration 
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fiom Iiulia for lahour purpobCH. the A. I. C. t'. hereby autLoiiBea the Working Com- 
mittee 1o wntl if necePBary the deputation tuggeeted in the report to the Malay 
Veniiihula and CeyUii ami invite the co-operation of other organisationh on the 
deputation. 

VIII. — Notice of Motions for Congress 

A 1 muticiiiB intendeil lo be dibcoBBcd at the annual pCBbiou oL' the Imliaii 
Ivatiorml CongiepB, whetlur from Piovincial CongresH CommitterH or delegatei», should 
bt‘ bait lo vtach the Oeneial StcretaricB at least ten days before the Kession of 
the ( oiigicBh begins. The Bicietaiy shaii digfBt them and mcorpojate them in the 
diait piogiomme to be placed before the Subjects Commit.tet*. 

Sucli itBolutions as have net found place in the printed draft wUl not ho 
enrenaincd by the Subjicts Committee unless they are signed by at least 20 Mem- 
liris of tiie All-India Congiess Committee or 60 delegates of the Congrees. 

IX.— Tfcasuier 

UcBolved that the lewgnation of Sit. Velji Lakhamsi Nappoo be accepted, 
Kesolved further that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj be appointed Treasurei in place of Sit, Velji 
li. Nappoo v^'ilh powers to operate on the accounts already opened in the banks in 
the name of tlie AU-lndia Tilak Memorial Swaraiya Fund, either jointly or severally. 

And iuither, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Sj Rewashanker Jagjiwan Javeri are hereby 
Mnpowercd to appoint an Attorney or Attorneys either jointly or sevcmliy from time 
to time who shall either jointly or severally have exactly the same powers to opeiate 
on the All-India Tilak Memorial Swamjya Fund accounts as are hereby granted to 
the said Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Seth Rewashanker Jagiiwan Javeri. riovidwl, 
Jiowever, that (he devolution of any of the above powers does not absolve tlie 
Tieabureis fiom any peiBonal responsibility to the Working Committee. 

llesfdved that Sjt. Kewaslankei- Jagjiwan do continue as Working Treasurer. 

X.— Election To Working Committee 

llr-polved that Mahntina M. K. Oandhi be elected a member of the Working Committer, 



Mahatma Gandhi on the A, I. C. C. 

Regarding Ihe procaedings o[ the A. 1. C. C. Mahatma Gandhi wrote two 
▼ary graphic and illuminaiing priiclea in the YOUNG INDIA under the haadir.gi ; 
“Defeated & Humbled " and “The A. I. C. C./’ which are reproduced below; — 

1. ''Defeated & Humbled” 

The pi‘ 0 ccc(.linge of tlie A. I. C. C. reminded me of thoue at Delhi juet before 
1 was impriisoried. Tlie flisil.usionment of Delhi awaited me at Ahmedabad. I had 
H bare majonty always for tlie four reso utions but it must be regardeil by me as 
a niinoriiy. The House was fairly evenly divided. The Gopinath Saha resolution 
nlinchwl the issue. I'hc siitechcs, the resu t, and the scenes 1 witnessed afterwards - 
all was a perfect eyt- opencM. I uudoubtediy regard the voting ns a triumph for 
Mr. Das although he wus appaieiu.y defeated by eight votes. That he could find 
70 supporters out of 148 who voted had a deep significance for me. It lighteil the 
darkness though very dim y as yet. 

Up to the point of the dec aration of the poll, I was enjoying the whole thing 
as a huge joke though I knew s i the whi.e that it was ns serious as it was huge, 
I now see that my enjoyment was superficial. It concealed the laceration that was 
going on within. 

Undue Levity 

After that declaration, ihc chief actors retired from the scene and the House 
abamlonod itself to levity. Most important reso utions were passed with the greatest 
unconcern. There were flaslies of humour sandwitched between these reso-utions. 
Kveiybody rose on points of ortler and information. The ordeal was enough to tjy 
the patience of any Chuimian. Moulana Mahomed Ali came through It all unscathed. 
He kept his temper fairly. He rightly refusetl to recognise “ points of Information 
I must confetB that the suitors for fame most cheerfully obeyed his summary ruling. 
Let not the reader conclude that then- was at any stage of the pioceedings the 
slightest intubordinatlon. I have not known many meetings where there was so 
little acrimony or pertonalities in the debate as In this even though feeling ran 
high and the differmccs were sharp and serious, I have known meetings where 
uuiler similar circamstances the Chairmen have found it most difficult to keep ordei-. 
The Fi'cudent of the A. 1. C. C. commanded willing obedience. All the same, dignity 
vanished after the Oopiuath resolution. It was before this House that I had to put 
the last resolution. 

Ab the proceedings went on 1 must have become moi-c and more serious. Often 
1 felt like running away from the oppi-essivc scene. 1 dreaded Laving to move a 
resolution in my charge. I w'ou d ask for the postponement of the resolution but 
for the promise 1 had made at the meeting that 1 would suggest a remedy or failing 
that move a resointion for protteting 'itigants from the operation of the third 
resolution which requires resignation from members who do no: be.ieve in the 
principle of the five Boycotts inc.udiug that of law courts and do not carry them 
iiut in their own persons. I'rotcction was intended for those who might be driven 
to the courts either as Plaintiffs or Defendants. 

Protecting Litigants 

The resolution that was adopted by the Working Committee and previously clr- 
culateil among the members did protect them. It w'as substituted by the one actually 
passed by the A. 1, C. C. As the reader knows it exempts from its operation those 
who might be covered by the Cocanada resolution. In drafting that amendment 1 had 
not protected litigants, I had wished to do so by a separate resolution, 1 had announ- 
ced the fact at the time of introducing the resoluLion and it was this promiscfl resolution 
that opened for me a way out of darkness invisible, 1 moved it with the preface 
that it was in redemption of the morning promise. I mentioned too that Mr. Ghti^adhar . 
Bao Deshpande was an instance in point. I do not believe in exemptions as far as 
possible. Bnt 1 know that some of the strongest Hon-co-operatore have found it 
difficult, to avoid law courts. Unscrupalous debtors have refused payments to Hon-^ 
oo-op^ators because of their knowledge that the latter con'd not sue them. Bimllar.y 
1 know men who have brought suits against Non-co-operators because they wdnlrl 

79 
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not defend ilieiaBelvos. The enrious will be at^recably aai'pi'iaetl to diHC3veL'> if they 
searched among the rnnk and file the numerous cases in which Non-co-operafors liavo 
preferred to suffer lobses to defending thems^.ves or suing, Neverthe.css it is perfectly 
tru ' that representatites have not always bsen ab'e to keep to the prohibitiui^ The 
practice therefore has been to wink at filing suits and more often at defending them. 
The (Committee has from time to time a so passed rales r legalising the practice to a 
certain extent. I thought that nosr when the A« I. O. U. was adopting a i-igid 

attitude regarding the obsei-vance of the boycott, the position of the Litigants shou'd 

be c ear'y defined. Nothing would please me better than for the Congress to have 
only those rep resenta lives on its Executive who wouhl cany out all the boycotts to 

the full but the exact fulfilment at the present stage of the boycott of law courts 

oh the part ot many is almost an impossibility. Vo untary acceptance of poverty is 
essential for the purpose. It must take some time before we can hope to manage 
the CougresB oiganibations with such men and women and run them c‘fl9.ciently. 
Recognising the hard fact I was preparetl to incur the odium of having to move 
he said resolut.on of exemption. 


The Opposition' 

Haivl y hail I finishe<l reading it up sprang the brave Harisarvottama Kao to 
his feet and in a vigoi-ous and cogent speech opposeil it. He said it was his |>ain- 
fpL duty to oppose me. I to d him the pain was mine in that I had to move a 
reso'ution I con'd not defend. His must be the pleasure of opposing an indefeusib e 
resolution and of keeping the Congress organisation pure at any cost. I liked this 
opposition anti was looking forward to the voting but the uppo^er was followed by 
hwami Oovmdananda who raisetl the technical objection that no resolution designed 
to affict one p^evious'y passed cou'd be moved at the same session of the Committee. 
The Chan-man properly rejected the objection if un’y because the previous day the 
very first reso'ution was amendetl after it was passed by a majority. Rut the last 
straw was unwittingly supplied by Dr. Choitram. 1 have known him to be a respon> 
Bible man, A long period of unbroken service lies to his cmlit. He has embraced 
poverty for the sake of his country, I was not prepared for a constitutional objcc' 
tjon Eiom him on a matter in which the Committee had on previous oocasions 
softened the effect of the boycott rcsu'ation. But he thoughtlessly asked wbelber my 
resolution was not a breach of the Congress Resolution on boycotts. 

‘Hank Within Jlc’ 

Mau'ana Mahomed All askeil me whether the objecuun was not just, I sakl, of 
course it was. He therefore felt bound to hold my raso ution unconstitutiona'.!? Then 
1 sank within me. There was nothing, absolutc'y nothing wiong about anybody's 
E^ch or behaviour. A' I were brief m their remarkB, They were equally oourteousi 
and what is more, they were seemingly in the right ami yet it was all hopeless y 
unrea'. The objections were like reading a sermon on the virtue of self-reGtraint to a 
hungry man reduced to skeleton. Each of the actors acted invo.untarily and unconsciously. 
I felt that Ood was speaking to me through them and seemed to say : “Thou foo^, 
Knowest not thou that thou art impossible. Thy time is up." 

' Oangadhar Rao asked me whether he shou'd not resign. 1 agreed with him 
that he shou'd do so at once and he prompt y tendered his resignation. The pimi- 
dent reail it to the meeting. It was accepted almost unanimously. Oangadhar Roo 
was the gainer. 

*Know not where I stand' 

bhaukat All was sitting right opposite at a distance of perhaps six yanl^ 
Bifi presence restrained me from §eeing. 1 kept asking myself : could right ever come 
out of wrong ? ■ Was I not co-operating with evil 7 bbaukkt All seemed to say to 
me through his big eyes ; there is nothiag wrong, for all wUL be right, I waa 
straggling to free myself ftom the cnohautment. I oou'd not. Tbs Presiilent asked : 
sbali'l now dissolve 'tbe meeting 7 I said, certainly. 

But Maulana Abnl Ka'am Asad who was eridently watdting whatever ohangea 
my faoe was undergoing was all eyes. He quickly came up atad said we cannot 
disftoBe without the message you have promised. I replied Maulana, fisheb^ it i» 
true. 1 wahted to say something about the future planSb But' whalt t have bem 
witnessing for the last hour, after the Oopinath resolution, has grieved 1 do not 
kloow where 1 stand now and what I shoo'd do." 
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Laid Bare My Heart, 

Then he said ; say cren if it in on'y that. I complied, and in a short speech 
in Hindustani laid bare my heart ami 1ft them sec the blood oozing out of it. 

ft takes much to make me weep, 1 try to suppress tears even when there is 

occasion for thorn, but in spite of all my elSprts ,to be biuve 1 broke down 
utterly. The audience was visib'y affected. I took them through the various stages 
I had pass‘>d and to'd them that it was Shaukat Ali who Btoo<l in the way of 
my flight. For, 1 regarded him as a trustee for Hindu Honour as 1 was proud 
enough to regard myself as much for Mussulman Honour and then I told them 
that I was unable to say how 1 would shape my future course. I wou'd eonsu c 
him and other workers who were closely associated with me. 

It was the saddest speech 1 ha<l ever made. 1 fliiishcd and turned round to 
look for Moulaua Abul Ka'am Azaii. He had stolon away from me ami was 
standing at the farthest end opposite to me. I told him J wou'd now like to go. 
He said : ■“ Not yet, wait for a while for we must speak too.” And he invitctl tho 
audience to speak. Those who spoke did so with a sob. The siglit of the hoary- 

headed Sikh friend who was chocked as he was speaking louciied me deep. Of 

course Shaukat All spoke and otliers ; all beggeil pardon and assured me of 
their uuwaveinng support. Mahomed Ali broke down twice. 1 rrie<l to soothe him. 
I have notliing to forgive for none liail done any wrong to me. uu tlic contraiy 
they had all been personal 'y kin<l to me. 

I was sad because we were weighed in the scaVs of our own making, th^ 
Oongress (h'eerl, an<l found wanting. We were such poor representatives of I, he 
Nation. 1 seemed to be hopeless'y out of p‘ac.^. My grief consisted in the doubt 
about my own abilny to lead those who would not fol ow. I saw that I was utter y 
defeated and humb'vd, but defeat cannot dishearten me. It can only chasten me. 
My faith in my crectl stands immovab’c. 1 know that God will guide me. Ti’uth 
IB superior to man’s v^isdom. 

After Writing This. 

The foregoing was wHtten 011 Monday the 80tii ilnne. t wiote it but I was 
not satisfled nor am satisfled now with the perfoiinanci'. On reading it I fee. J 
Lave not done justice to the meeting Ol mys^ f. Great, as this informal mocciug 

was, the one that preceeiled it and that stung me to the (juiik was not less greaf. 
I do not know that I have made it clear that no speaker had any ma iue in him. Wliai. 
prayed upon my miml was the lact of unconscious irresponsibility and ilisrcgard of 
the Congress Creed or policy of non-violence. The informal meeting was a heart- 
searcher. It purified the atmosphere. The whole ol Tuesilay I passed in discusbiug 
with co-workers my position. My i mefinoBl with was and siili is lo ralira from ihe 
(longrets and coi^n# my acliviiy meraly lo Hindu-Mustim unity, Khaddar and 
Untoueliabiliiy. They would not listen. I bad no right, they said, to iciire at » 
critical period in the history of the nation. My w'lthdiawa' would not siuDoth 
matters. It wou'd cause depression and remove from Congress meetings aii active, 
rcstiaining influence. 1 must activo'y work the 1‘rogrammc of which 1. was thi 

anthor so long as the majority favoured it. 

The programme had a far greater majority Uian the A. I. C, C. voting would 
indicate. 1 must travel in the countiy and sre things for myself. 

Abdication not possible 

My ^ second proposal was for all who fully accepted the Coiigirss Creed to 

retire in favour ^ the Swarajists. As the argnment against it devc oped, 1 rejected 

it myself as thoughtless. It was the last thing the iSwarajists wanted. I fell that 

it would be doing violence to them to expect them to do the impossible. 1 know 

that they wonUl not entertain even the first proposal, I ofEeretl it to them at Juhit 
ami renewed it in Ahmodabad. 1 have therefore re notantiy decided lo drink the bitter 
cup and continue to be in the Coi^esb organisation and shou’der the respon- 

sibility for working, ft until the Congress puts me in. an actual namerical minority. 

1 may not choose the short cuts : 1 must plod : I must pocket my pride aurl wait 
till I am driven out. I must . awiitng ly kuepie m mid show that l ean 

still work as a No-ftatty man. 1 matt strive for a majority in the next Congress 
and jpjjii^TOOf m far as it is poseib e to act impartially. It is not beyond the capacity 
Ctf a Satyagrahl. The conditions are iucrcdiby simpe. The striving to be in ar 

majority consists in solid work. (1) Over and above ibe spanning for half an hour, 
c'very spare minute should be given to it. (2) Extia spinning can be dlspnuucL 
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-vs'ith in order to do Khaddar piu^ganda. (8) We may 'Bwell the ElectoraL BoU 
by getting as many CongTcsa members as possible, (4) There should be no mani- 
pulation of papers, (6) There should lie no manoevouring for securing votes. (6) 
Theie should bo no criticism of the opposite pai-ty as distinguished &om policy. 
(7) There shou'd be no undue presure exercis^on the voters. 

Both the parties am said to have resorted in the past to unscrupuloDs piactioes in 
the matter of ejection of delegates and members of the subordinate organisations. The 
best way of a^o. (ling corruptions is to be mdiflemnt to the result, after having adopted 
ad honest meaburcB for intiuencing the votciH. The No-change programme must be what 
It means. 

Our difference 

Tlie [irocrediiigs of the Committee have but confirmed the view that th^re mutt be 
teparate orgai iia'iont for working Ibe two melhodt. The Swarajin me'hod cul- 
livttet Btiiifh opinion and lorka lo th^ Biiiith Pailii inert for ^wBrrT. The No-change 
Tiietliod Inohs to the people for it. The tuo methods represent two oppdsite men- 
talities. This IS not to say that one is wiong, and the other is right. Each may 
be right in its own place but for one organisation to work both is lo weaken 
both and therefore to ilamege the national cause. Whilst one school claims to give 
political education tbiough the Counci's, the other claims lo give it exclusively by 
v Diking among the people and evoking its organising and administrative capacity, 
(^iie teaches to ook up to Government for popular progress, the other tries to show 
that even the most ideal Govemment p'ays among a self-governing [K’op'e the least 
important pait in national growth. The one leaches the ix?oplc that the Consliuc- 
tive I’logiammc a 'one cannot achieve Swaraj, the other teaches the people that it 
and it alone can achieve it. Unfortunately, 1 was unab e to convince the Swuiajists 
of this obv-oub tiuth and I saw a conttiintional diflBculty in the way of seconng 
n homogeneous mgamsatjon. 

We must now’ ther-fore do the next best thing: we must silently work up tlio 
Uonstiuctivc Progiamme without rrgaid to what will happen in Ihcember, in llie 
lull belief that whitliei the Congress rejects or accepts the progiamme, lor us there 
IS no other, I wou'd ask those newspapers that call thcroselves ‘No-change’ papers 
not to criticibe the hwarapsts m any shape or foim. 1 am convinced that news- 
pa pci s p'ay n \Liy small part m shaping the policy or programme of the massrs. 
They do not know fh<m. The No-changers have to reach and represent those w'lio 
hate had no political education whatsoever. 

2. The “A. I. C. C. ’ 

The first resolution of the A. I. U. 0. is bereft of the penalty clause. It was my tiist 
delcat in a scuts. Majorities cannot dtcene me. It was impossible for me to be 
satisfied with a bare majority when I knew that if the Swaiajist withdrawals were 
to be taken into account the defeat was a certainty. I therefore urged the meeting 
to take into account the withdrawals and remove the penalty clause from the 
resolution. 

The second reso'utiou is not the same as the original draft but in substance 
it is the same. The principle of disclplinai’y action is retained. 

The (hnd reso'ulion constitutes a real failure. I still feel that the e’ective 
(organisations of tl'.e Coiigicss are Executive and that therefore they shou’d contain 
only those w’Lo heartily suppoit the Congress piogramme for the time being and 
who aie piepaieil nut to obsiiuct or tone it clown but to cany it out m its 
entirety. 

Hut it was not lossible to get over ihc constitutional difficulty and any 16811*10- 
ticin upon the Cocanada Programme must be consideicd a breach of the Congress 
constitution. Putting the interpret at ion that I do even now the original reso’ution 
was not a bleach. Put it was [oluUd out to me that 1 have no light to put 
my own intcipieiafon ujon it and that the Bw'aiajists had the right to contend 
that those who entered the Councils were net debarred from being on the Execu- 
tives. They said that as a matter of feet there were Swarajists on the Working 
Cominittee ain^y. 

The arguineut bad great weight with me and in view of the knowledge that 
the piiginal leiro'utjon disqualifying the Swoiajists from being on the EztcutiVes 
<ou'(l on''y he passtd by a nai-row majorily was decisive in reconolling me to the 
^tfeolui.'i^n as fnary a^’optc(^ It c'c(s not p'ense me lut it was the only possible 
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couree left mtc that of di opping the whole propusition. It was reqaired for the 
sake of keeping before the country the idea of Laving a homogeneous organisation 
and of insiatenoe on purity of political conduct. Representatives must be expected 
to conform to standard tliey lay down for others. It must be pointed out in a 
variety of ways that the Cougiebs is no longer a begging association but that It is 
primarily a sielf-purification Association designed to achieve its goal by developing 
internal strength, rublio opinion must therefore be created In favour of the things 
needed lor the national life. The best way of creating it is to frame propositions 
and enlisting suppuit theiefor. Whi'st, therefore, 1 have reconciled myse.f to the 
pobBibi'ity of temporal y heterogenity T would strongly plead with the paitics not to 
obstruct each otheib' paths. 

8aha Resolution. 

The fourth resolution has however completed my defeat. It is true that tli^ 
Oopinath Reso utioii was earned by a majonty. A clear minority would have pleased 
me moie than a narrow majority. I do not forget the fact that many who voteil 
for Hr. Dab’s amendment did so because of the lumour of impending arrests. Many 
naturally felt it a point of honour to protect a valued chief and commde whu liad 
rendered signal services to the country and who had performed great self-baciifice. 
Sentiment often outweighs moral CGnsideratlons and 1 have no doubt that the 
Bengal Ooveiumcnt will make a ecrious blunder if they arrest Mr. Das and his 
BupportciB. It IB too late in the day to punish opinion. If there was no moral consi- 
deration against buppoiting Mr. Dab’s amendment 1 would h&ve had no hesitation what- 
ever in myself tendering my support but I could not. No Congressmen cou'd. 

A Staggering Revelation 

Mr. Das sees no dificience between my Tesolnt:on and his. I can only say it is 
self-deception. Those who spoke in support of his piojoaition did not mince matters. 
Thiy had loom for political murder m their philosophy and, after all, is it not the common 
pliilotopliy, the majority of the to-called civilised ptoples believe in and act upin? On 
due occasions they hold that for a disoiganibcd and oj)preBScd people po’itical assassina- 
tion IS the only remedy. That it is a false philosophy, that it has failed to make the 
world better to live in, is only too true. I merely state that if Mr. Das and h's tupporlers 
have erred they have the bulk of * civilised’ opinion on their side, The foreign masters 
of India have no better record to show. If the Corgiess was apolitical oiganisation with 
no limitation as to means it woudbe impossible to object to Mr. Das’s amendment on 
its merits. It would thiii be rendeicd to a question of cxiieriencp, liut that there were 
seventy ( ongitss Rej resentathes lo support the rrbo ution was a staggering revelation. 
Tluy have proved untrue to their cmd. In my opinion the amendment was in breach 
uf the Congrtbe cieed or the (olJcy of non-vio'enci'. But I purposely refrained fioni 
raiBing such an objection. If the members wanted the rrsolution it was well for them to 
have It. It is always best in my opinion to let conbtiiutlonal questions be dtcided as a rule 
by members. 

Other Resolutions 

The other resolutions do not require any ditcubsion. The resolution extolling the 
bikh faacrffice and biavery was in continuation of the traditional policy of the Congress. 
The Opium Resolution became ncccssaiy for two reasons Biss Lee MoUee who has been 
doing most valuable woikm tiling lo i educe thewoi'd growth of Opium to its bare 
medical necessity has pointed out m tjagic teims the immoral Opium I’o'icy of the Govern- 
ment of India. Mr. Andrews has shown how the Government of India made itself respon- 
sible for changing at the Opium Convention the word Medicai’’ 10 “ Legitimate”. In des- 
cribii'g the people its requirements it therefore became necessaiy in view of the approaching 
Convention at Geneva, for the A. 1. C. (’. to say what the Nation thinks of the Goveniment 
of India’s Toilcy, It had become equally necessaiy to iiivcbtigate the condition of thi 
Assamese under the' Opium habit. A fine body of men and women are undergoing a 
process of decay under (he cursed Opium habit. The Assam Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee is ready to inquire into the matter. The A I. C. 0. has therefore thought it 
desirable to appoint Mr. Andrew's to conduct the inquiiy in co-operation with the 
I’loviucial Committee. 

The seventh rcso'ntion authorises the Working Committee to appoint if necessary a 
deputation to emjuire into the conditions of Indian labourers of the Ma'ay reninsula 
and Ceylon. We know nothing of the condition of the labourers who emigrate to Ceylon 
and the Malaya Peuinsu a except from the »tray reports that appear in the prets. It 
is our duty to study their condition and do whatevii we can to amelioiatc it. 
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M. Gandhi’s *‘0 ne Programme'* 

Ifc did not take the Mahatma long to recover from being thue 
' defeated and humbled and at the insistent demand from friends and 
workers for a * common programme ’ for all parties in the counti’y, 
BO that controversies may be set aside and an a'ltivity roused in the 
country as intense as in the hey-day of N-C-0 in 1921, M- Gandhi issued 
the following manifesto on July 10th, 1924. 

Friends have asked me to suggest one universal programme in which 
Rajas, Maharajas, No-Changers, Pro-Changers, Liberals, Independents, 
practising lawyers, Anglo-Indians and all others could join without reserve. 
1 am asked to suggest such a programme with the condition that it 
must bs efiective and swift enough for the attainment of Swaraj. The 
most efiective and the swiftest programme 1 can suggest is the adoption 
and organisation of Khaddar, the promotion of Hmdu-Muslim unity 
and the removal by the Hindus of untouchability. It is my unalterable 
belief that if these three things are achieved, we can establish Swaraj 
without the slightest difficulty. I further believe that, if all the parties 
whole-heartedly work the programme, it can succeed within one 
year. 

Success of Khaddar. 

Success of Khaddar will mean boycott of foreign clolh. It is India'a 
right and duty to manufacture all the cloth she needs. She has the 
means of doing it, and the boycott of foreign cloth will automatically 
purify the English mind and remove the one insuperable obstacle in 
the way of Englishmen looking at things Indian from the Indian stand- 
po nt. If, therefore, the country as a whole adopts this three-fold 
programme, I would be prepared to advise the suspension of the Non- 
co-operation programme and civil disobedience lor a period of one year. 
I say one year, because an honest working of the programme must 
bring about a virtual boycott of foreign cloth within that period. 

1 need hardly say that the co-operation of Swarajists alone in the 
above programme is not enough to suspend Non-co operation or pre- 
parations lor civil disobedience. Their assent is already there. They are 
pledged, like all other Congressmen, to the full constructive programme. 
Non-co-operation is necessary so long as there is no change of heart 
in the Government and without that change, those who keep themselves 
outside the Congress pale will not actively and openly participate in 
the programme. 

Time not yet for Co-operation. 

1 fear that the time has not yet arrived for such sincere co-opera- 
tion with the people on the part of the Government, or those whose 
position and prestige depend upon its patronage. I know too that a 
very large number of people ate not yet converted to the programme 
of unadulterated Khaddar. They disbelieve in the mighty potency of 
the charkba. They even suspect me of evil designs upon the Indian 
mills. Few take the trouble of drawing a mental picture of the meaning 
of ibe message of the ctiarkha. I have no doubt that the country 
will soon come round to the ebarkha if its votaries are true to their 
faith. But some of my friends tell me that I am wrong in my diagnosis. 
They tell me that, if 1 would but drop Non-co-operation and civil 
disobedience, every one will gather round the charkha, and that it is 
prepos^terous f r me to suspect the Government of a de.ire to divide 
Hindus and Mussalmans. 1 hope I am wrong. 
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The position of Mill Industry. 

Let me make the position clear regarding our mills. 1 am not their 

enemy. 1 believe they have a place in our economy for some time to 

come. Boycott of foreign cloth cannot, perhaps, be brought about speedi- 
ly without the assistance of mills. But, if they are to help, they must 
become national in spirit. They must not be worked merely for the 
agents and shareholders, but the nation at large. In our programme, 
however, we must erase the mills. For, Khaddar has to carve out a 
position for itself. The message of Khaddar has not even been delivered 
to one out of seven lakhs of villages. The mills have therefore more 
than six-sevenths of India yet at their disposal. If Khaddar is to 
establish a permanent footing. Congressmen can only use and popularise 
it to the exclusion of mill cloth. Patriotic mill-owners must see at a 
glance the utility, the necessity and the resonableness of my proposition. 
Indeed, they can help Khaddar without hurting themselves. If the time 
comes when the whole of India adopts Khaddar, they must rejoice 
With the nation, and they will, even as the Lancashire mill-owners wjU 

and must some day, find other uses for their capital and machinery. 

The Immediate Task. 

I have sketched the universal programme lor the satisfaction of 
insistent friends. But 1 would warn the workers against turning their 
attention away from the immediate task before them, which is to attend 
to their own and their neighbours' spinning. If universal acceptance 
does not come now, their spinning and their faith will precipitate it. 
That it must come some day a certainty. The precise date can be 
determined only by those who have already a liv ng faith in it and 
who have proved it by acting up to it m the face of the heaviest odds. 

The Swarajist Position. 

TShe compromise at Ahmodabad was hailed with joy by the ludiiin 
Nationalists as it averted for the time being the open split between the 
two wings of the Congress, the prospect of which had already created an 
alarm in the oountry. Like all compromise, however, it had only the negative 
virtue of bringing in quiescence, and for the next month or so both paiiiies 
seemed to be resting to recuperate the vitality that had been lost during 
the May— June pourpatlers. After the Ahmodabad moating the Swanujist 
position as summed up by Mr, C. R. Das and Pt. Motilal Nehru was this : — 

Mr. C. R. DAS in a Press interview said that the net result, from 
the Swarajist point of v.ew, of the Ahmedabad sitting of the All- 
india Congress Committee was that things remained as they were, with 
tbis difierence that- the Delhi and Cocooada resolutions permitting 
Council entry were accentuated. Mr. Das had no hesiiation in inter- 
preting the boycott resolution which had been passed to exclude memb.Ts 
of legislative bodies from its operation. So far as this point was coo- 
cerned, it was a net Swarajist gain. Ocherwise, the difierences remained 
where they were. 

Asked to state the real attitude of the Swarajists with reference to 
the spinning resolution, Mr. Das replied: " The Swarajists have no 
objection to spin and they have over and over again declared their 
laith in the constructive programme. But they strongly resented any- 
thing being forced upon them, ani they thought it was an attempt to 
exclude them unconstitutionady from the Congress executive, they 
re arded this unconsticutionalisai as notliing short of violence." 
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Fur.dit MOTILAL NEHEU in an interview said as to the aim of his 
paity, whether the Council deaddochs are to be the end of their plan : — 

**Tbe capture of the Councils and the br.nging about of deadlocks 
are only means to an end and not the end itself. We already passed new 
rules (see p. 594) for our guidance in the Assembly, which, will show that we 
consideiably enlarged the field of our activities, as has been made clear 
in the jrint statement issued over the signatures of Mr. Das and 
myseli.’ We shall oppose all Government measures which tend to 
mainlain or increase the hold of the bureaucracy over tbe country and 
help and promote all measures tending to remove or lessen that hold, 

*'The real work of preparing the country is being done by tbe 
National Congress as a whole and consists in the carrying out of the 
constructive programme with a view to civil disobedience. The Swaraj 
Party will help in this work by educating the electorate and keeping 
them in touch with tbe proceedings in the various Councils, which will 
be an index to the intention of tbe Government. Tbe people will thus 
know from time to time what response the Government is making to 
their legitimate aspirations and be ready to take their stand upon their 
rightsi when such rights cannot fit with the interest of the bureaucracy. 
We have for the present set tbe ball rolliug by putting forward the 
National Drmand in the Assembly. As soon as tbe ball ceases to roll, 
we shall take the next definite step which may prove even less pleasant 
to the bureaucracy than the demand we have already made. X canot 
go into further details for the present. But it is intended that tbe 
Swaraj Party must continue to fight in tbe Council, if only to justify 
its existence as a wing of the Indian National Congress." 

Mr. S. SRINIVASA IYENGAR of Madras in an interview said : — 
frankly confess I do not know where we stand. Tbe Abmedabad 
resolutions have been so framed that any party may put any inter- 
pretation on them as it likes and seek to justify the conduct. On 
tbe score of the resolutions they have afforded fresh starliug points for 
some quarrels. They have settled nothing, but they have shown unmis- 
takably that No-changers are not so strong aa they appeared to be. 
Theirs is a losing cause which does not deserve the support of the country. 

*'The policy of Swarajists in the Legislative Assembly is not fully 
obstruclion. Since 1 intend joining the Swaraj party shortly, with a view 
if possible to give efiect to what 1 have in my mind, I reserve further 
comment on this topic. Alternative to obstruction is, as 1 have shown 
on previous cccasions, capturing seats on the provincial Councils and 
Assembly and leave them vacant. What No-changers should do if 
they want to become a vital force is to have a new cry in addition 
to Charka. Mr. Gandhi has achieved bis purpose. ,1 am hopeful that 
he will abortly formulate a new programme suited to tbe present needs 
of tbe country, If he acts with tbe consultation with all leaders, be is 
sure to arrive at an all-round programme both as regards Councils and 
the work outside. Tbe existing technical boycotts upon which no pro- 
paganda is carried on should go. Charka must be common to all 
parties as before. No-changers must become pro-chaugers with a different 
positive programme. If Mr. Gandhi chooses, he can find a common 
tormula. 1 have reason to believe that be is thinking about it. If 
he gives the country a really fighting programme, I am sure the 
Swardjitts will joiu him. By fighting programme I mean capturing 
local bodies and holding them in trust for the Congress. The moment 
we bavh a common fighting programme, Khaddar will receive a new 
Impetus.'* 



The Sikh Movement 

A characteristic feature of the nationalistic movement in India in 
recent times is Satyagraha or Non-voilent resistance to constituted authority. 
It aims at breaking the age-long inequities of orthodox custom whmh 
have kept the people enslaved so long and upon which autocracy in 
every shape has flourished. That the Satyagraha movement first inaugurated 
by M. Gandhi against the Government is now fast spreading is shown by 
the fact that besides the Sikh Akali Satyagraha started since the Nankana 
tragedy and the Borsad Satyagraha closed in January last, two new 
movements have since arisen and still hold the countiy in increasing 
excitement. These are the Vaikom Satyagraha in Travancore State against 
the ban of untouchability and unapproacbability on the low caste Hindus, 
and the Tarakeswar Satyagraha in Bengal against the alleged oppressions 
and scandalous life of the Mohunt of Tarakeswar. In both cases the struggle 
has derived its sharpness from the fact that the Government, broad-based 
as it is upon all that is “too wooden, too rotten, too antidiluvian", has 
sided Vith the reactionary orthodox elements as against the advancing 
current of popular and more democratic thought. 

An account of the Akali movement in the first three months of the 
current year has been given in our last issue. Since then the Punjab 
Govt, have strengthened their repressive measures against the Sikhs. 
None the less the Shahidi Jathas continue to pour into Jaito. An account 
of these Jathas up to the third has been given in our last issue. Subsequent 
events are nan-ated below. 

Early in April last Sardar Maugal Singh, President of the Central 
Sikh League and a member of the Working Committee of the National 
Congress, issued the following statement in reply to statements made in 
Parliament and in the Legislative Assembly (pp. 161 & 284). 

“ Efforts are bei^ made to create an impression in the mind of the public that 
the Bikhs are not willing to grasp the band of friendship which the Government 
declares is always extended to them. I have no doubt the community much appreciate 
the generous remarks which both the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Jjords and the Home Member in the Assembly made about them. But I am sorry 
that no attempt is being made to understand the Bikh point ol view and to remedy 
their grievances. It is said that the Bbiromani Qurudwara Parbandbak Committee Is 
anreaBonable. What are the facts 1 The S. Q. P. C. and the BhiromAnj Akali 
Dal, which are the two premier and representative organisations of the Sikhs, have 
been declared nnlawfni. Practically all tne leaders and a very large number of 
workcTB have been clapped Into jails. The press has been forbidden to publish the com- 
munications issued by the Shiiomani Committee, People giving donations to the 
Committee, collecting funds or rendering other kinds of assislance to the Committee 
have been harassed and the gcnerotxs provisions of the law have been pot into 
operation against teem. The use of post and telegraph offices has been refused to 
the Committee. Even money orders are not delivered. The newspapers which are 
sympathetic towards the Akali cause are being harassed. The jathas which are daily 
going to Bhai Pheru from the begin alng of 1924 are arrested, tried and convicted 
und sent to Multan jail then and there. Similarly from 14th of Beptember daily jathas 
of 26 men have been going to Jaito to resume the Akhand Path or the uninteiiupted 
reading of the scripture. They are arrested and deported to Bawal and left in a jungle 
there. The treatment meted out to the Shahidi Jatha is well-known. A regular 
campaign is carried on in the villages where people who arc sympathetic to the 
Akalis are arrested. It is after thus tying the Community hand and foot and after 
gagging them effectively that the “ hand of friendship" is offered to them ! The 
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"Sikhs have alwayn b2eu ready for an hoiiourab'e scltlcir.ent and even lo-iay they 
are pvfpared to ffras)) thr* hand of friendship, provided the ofEir is genuine and lea'. 
But if, as I buipict, the oiler is made Only with the oh]eRt. of gaiiiniy a tactical 
advantage, it would not deceive the Sikhs. The Sikhs arc a siraplOj straiglit-forward 
peop'e. The game of dip'o.n'iey is foreign to tlicm. When there wi'i b" a gi*nuinc 
pfBluie oi friendship on the part of the Government, I am sure they wi” on'y }»r 
glad to rasp Ih ' proferroi liaiitl. But if, on the other hand, Governin'' ut A-ants to 
try reprebsiou, it is bound to fail with the Sikhs. It betrays a woelul ignorance 
of Sikh pftyoho'ogy and hintory. The Sikhs 11 ourish under repression and ti.-- IClia'ha 
has grown with the b'ood of the martyrs. 

Side by Mdc with the pol cy of rcpi-etsiou there is also a campaign of mihiLpiebent- 
atiou abmiL the aims and oliiccts of the movement. It is «f1«n said llml. the Sikhs 
arc lighting to set up a Unj of their own. A seriouh allegation of this hort is 
likely to inoducc grave apprehensions in the minds of other communities, but 
fortunately we m India aie too familiar w.tU the o’d, o'd device of “■ divide at 
imiiera’ to be deceived. These allegations are made in order to aheiialc Ihs 
sympathies of other eomraunities from the Sikhs, but the fact that the whole country 
has rallied to ihe Sikh cause is sufficient proof that those misrcprcBenfatious arc 
accepted at. their true worth by the people. 

Object of the Sikh Movement. 

But in order that there may be no misunderstanding regarding tlie ^ijects ot 
the Sikh ranvemeiit, I declare it emphatically that the idea of ehtablishiiig "'ikli llaj 
has never been enrertaiued liy any Sikh. The S. G, 1*. ('. stands on'y for the 
pun ti cation of the p'aces of worship. As for the national aims ot the SiUis they 

aic directed to ji aids the attainment of Swaiajya in common with then &islei ( om- 

munil.K'B. The Ahali moveiiiem though eescntially Tchgioas in spirit, ip ilioiough'y 
national in outlook. All the items of constructive programme have been insisted 
upon by the Akalis and in fact ciiried out to a very large extent. A \eiy high 

perccnlagc of Sikh men and women have discarded foreign cloth and t.iUen to the 
use of khaddar. Dunk, which was a great evil prc\a’ent among the Sikhs, lias been 
completely eradicated. The work of untouebability has been pusheil on w 'th great, 

■vigour. Litigation has been consuleraldy reduced by private arbitration, TIiub tin* 
AUali movement is a powerful auxilliary to the. national cause. 

Now with regard to Jailo, the aims ol the jathas which aie going there are 
<’lear. The instructions issued to them by the Akal T.ikht I'eijauc them 'jn'y to 

restart the niterruptcd Akhand Patli. There seems 1o be a suspicion ni the official 

mmd that, the Hikhs intend to carry on the Nabha agitation under the cover ol 
Akhand Path and want to use Jaito as a base lor further agitation. Notliiiig can 
be further from llie truth. Bikhs are going there to assert their ireedom of 
uniestricted worship and tlicy have no other uHeiior object. The Jaito Satyagiah 

as such is iiuite apart from the agitation about the deposition of the Maharajah of 

Nabha. 

The Bikh case is dear. They are lighting l\n the elementary light '■d freedom 
<iF worship and no amount of repression can avail. In fact the sufferings and the 
deeds of the maityrs arc being daily recounted in the prayers and are fhu-^ becoming 
part, and parcel ot the history and traditions of the jianth. As a fneud of the 
British people, 1 may point out that the bitterness which is being inevitably 
accumulated as a result of this in the minds of the people is fraught with grave 
consequences for the iuiurc. The Sikhs are not t^giding for their sectional jKiliticii' 
ascendancy and in their religious struggle they have not mtroduceil any ulterior 
political motives; and on thin isHue they ai*e always open to an honouiab'o sett e- 
ment. As for their national aims the Sikb community wn'll stand shoulder to sliouldei 
with their Hindu and Muslim brethren in the fight tor their country’s iiei'dom. 

The Bird wood Committee 

The Punjab Government and also the Government of India on the 
pressure of their IjCgislatures, had pledged themselves to solve the Sikh 
question speedily. Aooordiiigly on April 11th the Punjab Govt, issued the 
following Press Communique ; 

'In March, 1921, the Punjab Government introduced a Bill to deal 
with the manngemont of the Sikh Gurud warns and Shiines in the 
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Vioviri(«'. Tjut the Bill ciicouiitercd considerable opposition and was 
iiltimatel} dropped. During the following year several further attempts 

were made by the Governmci.t to frame a measure, but none of them 

obtained the re<iuiBito support. Tlltimately, a Bill was passed in Novem- 
ber 192?, but it was not appiovcd l»y the Sikh members of the Council, 
aid has not actually been put into foice. Government thought thal^ 
a considerable number of Silihs vrould be glad to see an Act passed 
with the same ob.iect, either in amendment of or in substitution for the 
Act ot November, 1922. It has for some time past been known 

that it was leady to consider any proposals made to this end, provided 
that they were responsible, and would bo likely to receive substantial 
.suppoj't fioni the iiitorcsts concerned. No such draft measure has, 

howevci', up to date been put foi‘\vard for the consideration of the 
GoveriJinent. The Goven raeut thinks that in deference to the wishes 
of so many of the Sikh community, further effort should now 
be made to aseeit-\in the linos on whieh a mensuvo for dealing 
with the Gurudwara*- mif.Jit bo framed, aid in order to assist the coin- 
munity in the matter-, His Excellency the Governor in Council has 
decided to appoint a Conimittoe to ascertain the wishes of those consi- 
dered most competent to advise, and to report as to the pi’incrplcs on 
which a measure might now be framed for dealing with the admiiiis- 
ti'atioir and management of the Sikh Guiudwaras aijd shrines. The 
Committee will, at the same time, bo asked to report as to the best 
means of dealing with the question of Kirpans. The Committee will bo 
presided over by General Sir Wiliam Biidwrod, General Oflroer Com- 
mandrrig-iii-Chief of the Noithern Command. The names of other membois 
will bo airiiouiiccd shortly. Mr. H. Calvert, T.C.S., M.L.A., will act an 
Secretary of the Committee.’ 

Ihis news was welcomed hy many in Funjab ai.(l people thought 

that a settlement was in sight. But the halting nature of the 

conmuniqire was disappointing. Sirdar Mangal Singh gave out his 
view that. "the con mittee of enquiry would not meet the situatioiii 

ill ai y way; for as a matter of fact thoie is nothing to be enquirccT 

iiito. Sikh opinion on the Guivdwaia question is alrcr.dy formulated ar^d 
properly oigairrstd. It is also suffificntly well-known. The authorities^ 
themselves are fully aware of it. for we have made no secret of our 
deiraids. If the Goven ment has now realised that the procedure 
adopted on the previous cccasions was wrong, it should have adopted a 
drffeieijt and more straighHorwaid course. Instead of beating about the 
lush ard taking round alout couises the easiest and the most open 
course would he for the Goverument to consult the real leaders w^ho 
are in jail, and have a face to face discussion wrth them, as they 
are the most competent people to advise on the matter. For that 
{lurpose, however, the first requisite and esseiitial preliminary i.s to 
create a calm aid peaceful atmosphere by giving up the repressire 
policy which is now in full swing all over the Province. With 
their representative oiganisatioi^e declared iriilawfu], their leaders cast in 
jail with thousards of other workers, ai.d the question of .biito still 
in settled, the bikhs evidently cannot be expected to bo in ;i properly 
pacific mood, ard ui der these conditions 10 measure, howoicr well nioanin# , 
stui'd.B any chance of sucooss.” 
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However attempts were made by the Sikh leaders also to explore 
the field of compromise. This led to a grand meeting of the Sikhs 
being held on Sunday the 4th May, 1924, in the Sri Quru Singh Sabha 
Hall. The meeting was largely attended by Sikhs of all shades of opinion. 
Dr. Jaggat Singh Sardar Bahadur was eleoted President and S. Teja 
Singh was elected Secretary of the meeting. It passed the following 
resolutions. — 

"1. This grand meeting of the Sikhs views with appreciation the 
attempts of the Government to solve the Gurudwara question, as ex- 
pressed by the appointment of the Birdwood Committee and the aunounoe- 
ment of H. E. Sir Edward Maclagan, and while it requests the S. G. P. C. 
and the Sikh leaders not to lose this opportunity, it expects that the 
Government while bearing in mind the signal services that the Sikhs 
have been rendering to the Empire and the unique sacrifices that they 
have made; for the preservation of their legitimate rights, and by sin- 
cerely removing the real grievances of the community would solve the 
question with frankness and statesmanship. The meeting further 
maintains that any settlement in order to be final and satisfactory to 
the Sikhs, should be made acceptable to the S. G. P. C. which is 
their accredited representative. 

‘TI. This gi'aiid meeting of the Sikhs is of opinion that when 
dealing with the present Sikh situation, full consideration should be given 
to the following : 

“(u) The Notification declaring the S. G. P. C. and the Akali Dal 
as unlawful associations should be withdrawn, (b) All Sikhs imprisoned 
in connection with the Gurudwara Keform Movement, Kirpan, and Nabha 
question should be released. All cases pending in the Courts should be 
withdrawn j and all fines and confiscations of propeiiy remitted and 
returned, (c) To possess and wear a Kirpan of any length should 
be the right of every Sikh, male or female, young or old. (d) Unrestricted 
freedom of worship and Akhand Path should be allowed in Gurudwar 
Gang Sar. («) The present Act should be replaced by a fresh Gurudwara Law 
based on the fundamental principle that the management and ownership 
of all historic Gurudwaras and their properties belongs to the Sikh 
community and not to any person or sect. (/) A sincere and genuine 
attempt should bo made to settle the Nabha question.” 

In the next following days negotiations with regard to the settlement of the 
Gurudwara question came to a head all of a sudden when certain represen- 
tatives of the S.G.P.C. hod a talk with some officials. On April Slat the 
Akali leaders had a prolonged talk with Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh 
and other Akali leaders in the Lahore Jail. A false rumour nas started 
that M. Gandhi had expressly desired the Sikhs to make peace at any 
cost, but Mr. Panikkar, the Akali Secretary, in a press communique 
set the matter at rest by denying that the Mahatma had written any 
communication to them. The negotiations broke down on the question of Nabha 
which the Akalis would not give up and. the Govt, on their part would 
not allow thorn to raise, and also on the release of the political prisoners. 

Finally on June 4th the Birdwood bubble burst and the Punjab Govt, 
announced that it would be useless for the Birdwood Committee to commence 
work. * In arranging for the personnel of the Committee which was to consider 
the Gurudwara and Kirpan questions under the presidency of General Sir 
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William Birdwood, the Govt, of the Punjab had entered into oonversations 
with some of the elected Sikh members of the Legislative Council and endea- 
voured to arrange through them for a mutual understanding of the differences 
and difficulties and so to secure success of the operations of the Committee. 
No such understanding was reached and it was found impossible 
to secure a satisfactory representation on the Committee of all interests 
concerned. The Government therefore decided with great reluctance that 
as there appeared no prospect of the Committee arriving at a solution 
which would be generally accepted, it would be useless at the present 

juncture for the Committee to commence work.’ 

It was stated in Sikh circles that the Akali negotiations with the 
Birdwood Committee had been practically dropped, mainly on the question 
of the release of Akali prisoners. While the Akalis demanded the release 
of all the Akali prisoners immediately after the preliminary settlement 

and before the Birdwood Committee started any inquiry, the Govern- 

ment of India were in favour of reviewing all such cases after tho 
final settlement was reached, with a view to release os many as possible. 

Further P e r s e c u t i o n a i 

Early in April judgment was delivered in the famous Sikh Loadora' 
case which arose from the arrest of 62 S. G. P. C. members who were 
holding a committee meeting at the Akal Takht on 7th January last. 
Tho charge against them was that they wore holding a prohibited 
meeting as the S. G. P. C. was on 12th October last declared by tho 
Govt, to be an unlawful assembly. An account of this meeting as 

given by S. G. P, C. communique is quoted below. The communique 
says : 

' To-day (7th January) at 1 P. M. the sestion of the General Meeting of the B. Q. P. C. 
btaited on the 2ad Hiory of Brl Akal Takht Babib. Ad boor iiad eoarcrly elapiect 
when news reached the Cjmmitteo that tbe police viere preparing at their Head* 
qaarters at Eutwali m the Uity to naaroh to Bii akhl Takht Bahib to arrest 
mdiBcriminately all who wonld be present in the Cjmmictee. As the terms ot 
reference of the general committee were cf an important natare, it was decided not 
to talk about tbe coming of the police and to rigorously proceed fa eaecatlng the 
basineas before them. The Committee had not yet finiahed one quarter of their 
work when the police wer^ reported to have reached tbe Akal Takht. As fs caetomarj 
from tbe times of the Garat, no one with nniform on can enter the Akal Takht 
and no one who is not regnlarly baptised is allowed to place a step on the plat- 
forn^ of the throne or to ascend the stairs. Tbe police and the Military who were 
beaded by the Superintendent of Police and two other Biitisb Offioeis were advised 
by some gentleman present that they should not attempt (0 enter the Akal Takht, 
The Superintendent of Police however paid no heed to this advise and ordered bia 
force (Police and Military) to break through tbe entrance by force. On this 
order being given by tbe Superintendent the Akalle, who in tbe meanwhile bad gatlnr- 
-ed there in sufficient numbers, formed into a solid wall and occupied the eutrnnee 
to the Sri Akal Takht Bahib. The Superintendent and his party tried their level 
best to break through the Akalis but were pushed backward by the Akalis. On tbe 
polioe trying again and again to ascend the Akal Takht Bahib, they were told that 
00 long as there was one Sikh child alive in Amritsar at the moment, no unbaptUed 
person could be permitted to violate this custom. It will be interesting to know 
that when tbe Akalis were busy with tbe polioe at the entrance of tbe Sri Akal 
Takhf, the Committee remained busily engaggd in trcnsacting the agenda before them. 
Tbe polite were thus in an unsettled state of mind and did not know whac to do, 
B. Jodh Singh, M. A., appeared on the scene and explained to the SnperintendeDt 
cf Police that ft was impossible for them to enter Sri Akal Takht and that as tbe 
■members of the S, G, P. C. would not at all shrink from arrest it was best that 
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tbe aattaorUies Babmit the list ol the nameB of the membhia they wish to aiiest 
which he wuulil prebent to the Committee aseembliog foi earTendering the perBoDVr 
il prcBcnt, to the police. The auLhozitlea seeing no ochtr alteinatlve possible, yielded 
to hand over the iibt to Jadh Singh. Juet when ibis talk wad going on between 
8. Jodh Singh and the aiiiboTitiep, the latter were told by the Secretary of the local 
Onrilwara Committee to clear ont of the premises of Darbar Sahib as they were in 
uniloim. The Supdt and his party agreed and took their Etand in front of Gnrd- 
wara Thara Salub with their back towards tho Gnrdwara. It has been mentioned 
above that the authorities gave up the list of persoDE they wished to arrest. This 
list ms read out before th6 committee and those wanted by the police came down from the 
upper story to be arrested. Tiie authorities in the meanwhile had left Thara Sahib and 
waccheii itie Cioik T iwei‘ to await the coming of the membeiB they wanted to take 
Inld, It was about 6 o' clock when the members finishing their work calmly came down 
fi-om Sri Akal Jakht Sahib, and standing before it Implored the help of the Great 
Sat Guru for whose canfee they were going to jail," 

The following resolutions were passed by the General Committee of 
the S. G. P. C. held on 7th Januaiy, 1924. 

Whereas the S. G. P. C\ is the supremo religious assembly composed of repre- 
eentatives elected by the whole Sikh Community in consonance with the injunc- 
tion of the Sikh Panth, whereas the said committee being invested with all Ibe 
executive powers to protect anir advance the cause of the Sikh faith has been 
peacefully carrying on religious reforms, whereas the Bb. Akali Dal has been rendering 
voluntary services to iho said committee to save the honour of their religion, this 
assembly most emphatically condemns the arbitrary and high-banded meaEure the 
fieclsiation of the said two bodies as unlawfol association" and deprecate this auto- 
cratic action of the Government as a reckless inteiference with the nnviolable re- 
ligions lights of the Indian citizens in ntter violation of the proclamation of 1861, 
and repudiate this direct oballcnge to the whole nation to the exercise of the nni- 
versal civil right of the formation of associationb. 

2. This committee appreciates with great satisfaction the noble iBcrifices rendered 
by the members of the S, O, P. 0. and of Sb. Akali Dal, who have Enffered arrests, 
imprisonments and deaths, and congratulates them for their sterling services to the 
I'anth. 

S. Whereas the Bureaucracy has by stopping the akband Path inflicted the 

greatest insult and irreparable injuries on the Sikh Pantb and perpetrated ruthless 
religious crimes, wheress the Sikh pantb has resolved to restart and complete 101 
Akband Paths to atone for the sacrilege done to their Guru, whereas the Jatha daily 

Teaching at Jaiton to fulfil the holy mission are being most brntalJy treated by the 

ralloDH and wantonly Insolent officials at Nabha at the instance of the responsible 
Government officials, this Committee failing to tolerate any longer to continued 

deprecations of their religious rights empowers the Executive Committee to take all 
possible steps to ellectively deal with the sitnation and save the boEonr of the 
Bikh religion. 

Fifty-seven aocused, the leading lights of the S. G. F. C., .were then 
convicted and sentenced to 2 years rigorous imprisonment with a fine of 
Us. 500 each. Fresh persecution of the Akalis went on unabated. Of 
further arrests of Gurudwara leaders, Messrs Ratanshing and Gurdial 
Singh, President and Secretary of the Ludhiana Committee, and S. Raiijit 
Singh, Manager of Ehai Fheru, were arrested iu the latter part of April. 

On May, 3rd a charge under Section 124‘A I.P.C. (Sedition) was 
framed against Swami Onkaranand, a Bengali Sanyasi, for having written 
and published a pamphlet entitled ‘The Akali Struggle and our duty,’ 
and for having made a speech in Jallianwala Bagh about the firing at 
■laito. The aocused while pleading not guilty to the charge said that it 
was incompatible with the facts and he declined to substantiate them as 
he had i;o faith in the justice of the Courts where the judiciary was 
Bi bservient to the executive, which sat for administering justice against 
l>eisonBvwho liarl been iightlj or wrongly in the bad books of the Govern- 
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lueiit. He refused to produce dofenee and was eventually sentenced to 'I 
year’s rigorous imprisonment. 

Oil the same day was arrested the head Granthi Kirtar Singh of 
the Golden temple, Amritsar, on a charge of alleged intimidation to tho 
Police while in tho act of arresting a Sikh preacher. Sirdars Mukhaii 
Singh, Icchha Singh, dathodars, and 2 other prominent Akilis wer® 
further arrested on May 7th On May 17th. Sardir Moliindra Singh, 
Moraher of the Punjab Legislative Council, was soiitoiiced to two and a h ill' 
years’ rigorous imprisoiimoiit and lino of Rs. 1,500 for tho alleged offence of 
entertaining tho Shaliidi Akali datha which pas.sod tlirougli tho Tjudliiana 
district. Even Sirdar -lodh Singh, M.L.C , was chai’ged with giving false 
evidopco in tho S. G. P. C. loaders’ ease mid a protox^t was found to 
remove him to jail. 

On May 14th bogaii tho famous .Taito trial at Nablia in the court 

of Rai Saheb Lala Amar Nath. Tho way in which tho judge condiiotod 
the case, to comp ire groat things with small, may Im eompirod lo the 
(3’lLvyer — Nair case in England. There were 22 accused including one 
woman, Kisheii Kaur. alleged to be the ring-leaders. Two ol tho accused 
belonged to tho first Shahidi datha, being its head and -lathadar, and 
the rest belonged to tho ‘ Durli datha.’ Some of rhe Shihidi datha men 
turned approvers. The trial went on over a protr^icted piriod and judgiuMib 
was delivered on duly 1st convicting all the accused. 

In the course of a bmgthy judgment tho iudgo loforroil to tho 
history of tho Akali niovoniont which the rn irch ol tlie Shahidi d ith i 
was intended l,o further. The story about thi intorruiitioii of Akluud 

Path was, ho said, invented and all sorts of lies were manufactured to suppnil/ 
it. Abuses wore freely heaped on the authorities of the Nablia State 
and Sardar Gnrdial Singh, who was chictly responsible for what had occurred, 
was made an object of special attention, and libellous stltemnnt|^ weie 
made about him. Tho S.G.P.C. soon began to despatch daily to Gangs ir 
(birdwara, daito, a band of 25 Sikh.s to resume tho so-called inlorniptoil 
AkhfUid Path and to carry out tho programme of noirviolont passive 
resistance. On their arrival at Ibo State bouiid.iry those bands were 
distinctly told that Akhand Path had long been duly concluded and 
they were oiforod permission to have another Akhand Path on condition that 
they would leave tho place after its conclusion, but, the judge opined, 
tho Akhand Path was simply a hoax. It was really a big iiolitical issue 
that was at stake and for a successful decison of that issue it was tho 

stay of the Akalis within rhe State that really mattered. This state of 

things started in September 1923 and continued unabated even to that day. 
About Januiry, in addition to bands of 25, tho S. G. P. C. announced their 
tlecision to despatch occasionally to Jaito new bands of 500 men for 
resumption of the interrupted Akhand Path. Tho first Shahidi Jath,! 
left Amritsar on the 9th February and reached .laito on the 2lBt, the 
anniversary day of the Nankana tragedy. After passing through a number 
of villages the Jatha reached Jaito. A thousand people came along 
with it and the whole crowd assumed threatening dimension. Tho judge 
found that they were variously armed with Takwas, Safajangs, swords, 
arrows, (piarter staves, sticks, chavvis, Garidasas and Tambas (largo braiicbos 
of trees freshly lopped off and fashioned into bludgeons). About one and 
a half mile from Jaito tho ciowd stopped and the head Jathadar of 
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Sbahidi Jatha, the aooused No. 1i H^iira Singh, addressing Druli Jatha 
men said: “The lime for your work has come,” Then the whole crowd 
moved forward on a wide front in a condition of intense excitement. 
The judge then gave a detailed account of the » circumstances which 
compelled the Nabha authorities to open fire on the crowd, subsequent 
arrest of the Jatlia and leaders of the crowd, and treatment of the dead 
and wounded. The judge then convicted all the 22 accused and sentenced 
them to various terms of rigorous imprisonment. 

The Shahid! Jathas 

On May 2lBtthe 6th Shahidi Jatha which had left Amritsar in the 
beginning of the month entered the Nabha State boundary. The Adminis- 
trator with other officers was present to receive them near the Jaito outskirt. 
On being called upon to halt, the Jatha stopped. The Administrator 
invited the Jathedar of the Jetha to have a little talk with him ; but 
probably from fear of being singled out no body came forward. The 
Administrator then asked if they accepted the conditions laid down in 
ihe notice which had already been served upon them ; but on their refusal 
the Jatha was declared arrested. The Administrator enquired if they 
would walk voluntarily to the special train in readiness for them or would 
elect to be transpoited on carts. They however wished to submit to the 
foimality of arrest the process of which would not be complete, they 
said, unless they were handcuffed. Knots of ropes were then slipped on 

their wiists one by one and the members of the Jatha thereupon stcod 

up and walked down to the special train which carried them to 
Nabha. The Sixth Shahidi Jatha left Amritsar on the 10th May 
aid reached Jaito on June 20th. The Administrator of Nabha asked 
the Jathadar that it could visit Gangsar on condition that it would return 
after finishing the Akhaud path, hut the Jathadar declined to give 
any such undertaking. The whole Jatha was then put under an'est and 

depoited to Amritsar again. A Seventh Jatha was organised and it 

started from Nankana Sohib in Shekhupura district, and after having 
visited the Akal Takht and taken the usual vow of non-violence 
left Amritsar on June 10th for Jaito. 

The action of the authorities in matters concerning the Sikh move- 
ment has always been marked by incomprehensible inconsistencies. The 
S. G. P. G. was decared not only illegal but all communications made 
by it were put under ban and newspapers were warned not to pub- 
lish them. Yet the authorities themselves took notice of them and 
carried on a propaganda through the press controverting the S. G. P. C. 
allegations of torture and ill-treatment of the Akalis. The reception of 
the Shahidi Jat^ias by local people was punished with imprisonment, 
jet the Lahore Municipality arranged for and gave an entertainment to 
the Shahidi Jatha of Lyallpur which passed through Lahore on the 21st 
and 22nd Apiil. The President of the Municipality was attacked in 
the Anglo-Indian Press for having harboured sedition, but his reply was 
that the Jathas had not been prohibited, nor were they unlawful, as 
otherwise they would have been arrested by the Government before 
their march. 

During the whole month of June no further new developments have 
taken place in the Sikh situation, and there is little more to record. 



Moslem Activities. 

Ever since the aet back in the gieat Khilafat niovement of 192l-22> 
partly brought about by the Lausanne Treaty and laterly by the deposition cf 
the Khalifa by the Angora Govt., a great internal question of the position 
of Moslems in Indian polity has come more and more to the fore. Like 
the Swar^iists splitting away from the Congress, reinforced by many 
who sat on the fence during the N C-0 wave of 1921, a group of 
Moslem politicians broke away from the Khilafat organisation and realising 
the hopielessness of the posit’ori of the Khilafatiats began to reorganise 
themselves into a strung party in the formation of which practical and 
secular considerations about the position of the community weighed 
more than the shadow of a “spiritual headship of Islam.” They 
were joined by other Moslem loader who had so long kept away 
from active participation . in the Khilafat movement. These are the 
“ Leaguers ”, and they managed to resuscitate the old Muslim League 
which was dead all bub in name for the previous throe years when the 
Khilafat movement was going strong. The old members wore collected 
and brought together, and the 1 8th session of the Muslim League was 
held at Lahore on May 24. The pi'oceedings are given on pages 687~60. 

The Khilafatiats 

The very revival of the Muslim League shows the waning of the 
Khilafatiats. They have, however, been able still to maintain their acti- 
vities, though in a much smaller scale, and have been holding monthly 
iiieetingB of their central committees. Their work in the earlier part 
of this year has already been recorded in our previous issue. The 
Ijausanne treaty having cut short their work, the deposition of the Sultan 
at Constantinople formed their next ground of agitation. In March 
last they sent cables to Mustafa Kemal and other Moslem Powers abroad. 
Ae a month elapsed and no reply came from Angora Mr. Shaiikat Ali, 
President, Central Khilafat Committee, and the President of the Jamiat-ul- 
Cloma, sent again the following cable to Mustafa Kemal Pasha on April lOth last. 

“ Your Highness's Indian brethern still await a reply to their long 
cable of the 12th March seeking to ascertain what had precisely been 
done by the National Assembly with regard to the so-called abolition of 
the Khilafat and to convince the Turkish brethren that the continuing 
ot the Khilafat after its reform and re-establishment on a true demooratic 
foundation, while not incompatible with the Republic, would be a source 
of strength to the Turkish Nation in its relations abroad. We again 
dissociate ourselves from any desire to intervene in the National alFairs 
of our Turkish brethren or to retain the Khilafat as the monopoly of 
any dynasty or individual. But we would once more ask the great 
Turkish Nation not to belittle the importance and advantages of the 
continuation of its connection with the Khilafat, though heiice-forward 
in a reformed democratic shape to suit modern exigencies, and in fact, 
revert to the practice of rightly-guided Khalifas. The National Assembly 
could not have failed to note the injury already done to the solidarity 
81 
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and prestige of Islam through the diversion and dissipation of Muslim 
energies caused by the mischievous ambitions of undeserving claimants 
which we had foreseen when Turkey, the fittest Islamic State to furnish 
the Khalifa of the Muslim world, had apparently announced her unwilling- 
ness to retain this responsibility any longer. Turkey alone can save 
the Islamic world from all such evils, and ve trust she will yet do 
so. Passports to visit Angoi-a were refused to us by the British Indian 
Government, but wc are still pressing for them, and hope to be able 
to present the Indian views personally in fuller detail.” 

Regarding this passports affair, the reader is referred to our previous 
issue, page 224. On April 21 the Government of India, in the course 
of their reply to Moulana Shaukat Ali to his loiter regarding the issue of 
passports to the Khilafat Delegation to Turkey, stated that they were 
unable to reconsider the decision convoyed in their letter of the 14 th 
March last. They were prepared to grant passports on receipt of appli- 
cations in the prescribed form from the members of the Delegation, 
provided that each member individually satisfied the conditions laid down, 
and that the personnel of the Delegation and their programme had been 
previously approved by the Governments of the countries to bo visited. 
Until the Government of India received the information and undeitakings 
detailed in their former letter, they would be unable to take any further 
ateps ill the matter. 

The refusal of the Government of India to grant passports on the 
one hand, and of the Angora Government to reconsider their decision 
i)n the other, placed the Khilafatists in an uncomfortable position. An 
Important meeting of the Working Committee of the Khilafat organisation 
was hold at Bombay early in May to consider among other things 
iifae situation created by the Angora decision regarding the Khilafat and the 
future of the Khilafat organization in India. The Working Committee con- 
sidered it equally essential that a delegation of Indian Musalmans should 
proceed to Turkey to confer with their Turkish brethren in oidor to 
remove such misuiidei standings as may have interfered with a settlement 
of the Khilafat question which should be consistent alike with the 
exigencies of the I'urkish national situation and with the Shariat of 
Islam. While recording its protest against the refusal of the Government 
of India to issue passports to all the incinbeis of the various Khilafat 
Delegations for which passports were asked, the Committee decided to 
postpone for the present the sending of all other delegations and to 
select only the personnel of the one delegation which was to visit. 

Tuikey. This was selected out of the personnel of the several delega- 
tions selected at Coconada for visiting various Muslim States by oxcludine 
those members against whom the Government of India had formulated 
grounds of exclusion and including some others against whom no such 

bar existed. The list thus prepai-ed included Dr. Ausari, Hakim Aimal 

Khan, Maulana Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, Messrs. Sherwaiii and Pickthall, 
Haji Aldullah Haroon and Chaudhari Khaliq-uz-zaman (secretary). A long 
statement on behalf of the Working Committee was issued by Maulana 
Shaukat Ali which is reproduced in full below (see p. 66.H). 

The uncertainty of the giant of passports naturally turned the 

Khilalatists to seek other spheres of activities than what happened in 
Angora. The Working Committee had therefore to consider to what other 
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work the attention and activities of the Khdafat organisations in India 
should be directed while efforts are being made in the manner indicated 
above to arrive at a settlement of the Khilafat question in consulation 
with the Turks. Nothing was done in this meeting in this dircetion 
but it was decided to hold a special meeting of the Central Khilafat 
Committee (which corresponds to the All-India Congress Committee) in June, 

Accordingly the Central Khilafat Committee met at Delhi on June 24th 
and 25th. There was a large attendance of members from all provinces 
and visitors specially invited to take part in the discussion. The agenda 
was a crowded one but they finished it within two days. 

On the question of the refusal of Government to grant passports 
to the members originally elected to the Khilafat Delegation, the Com- 
mittee approved of the resolutions of its Working Committee of May. The 
Committee then discussed the question of instructions to be given to the 
newly constituted Khilafat Delegation to Turkey at great length, and 
finally adopted and gave definite instructions to the delegation. The 
Delegation Committee empowered its President to correspond with prominent 
Muslim leaders in various Muslim countries on the subject of the World 
Muslim Conference, its venue, method of electing delegates and their pro- 
portion to population, and to place their replies before the Committee for 
<;onsideration. 

Socio-Politico-Economic Reorganisation. 

The resolution that took most time and attention of the Committee 
was the one about political, social, religious, and economic reorganisa- 
tion of the Muslims of India. Members from all parts of India spoke 
at great length on the subject and discussed every aspect of the question 
after which it was decided that the Central Khilafat Committee should 
undertake the entire reorganisation of Mussalmans of India in all the 
above respects and for that purpose secure the services of whole-time 
workers, raise Muslim Volunteers Corps in every city, orgriiiise ‘Jumma' 
and other congregational prayers, open primary and night schools and 

technical and commercial colleges, supervise “ Waqfs,” collect a^dqa and 

zihat, and spend the proceeds of such collections on fit and proper 
objects, provide for training and education of Muslim orphans, help 
Muslim widows, and establish panchayats to popularise Khaddar amongst 
Mussalmans. The Committee was also of opinion that in order to 
improve the economic condition of Mussalmans, it was necessary to 
establish Muslim co-operative credit societies and a Muslim bank. It 
was resolved to consult exports of the Muslim law to find out if the 
Shariat permitted the establishment of such societies or banks and to 
take measures for the establishment of both in case it was permitted. 

The Committee also decided to raise a fund for the above programme 

the carrying out of which was entrusted to its Working Committee. 

The Committee also discussed and passed seveial resolutions including 
one authorising the Committee to correspond with Jamiat-ul-Ulema, Muslim 
League and such other Muslim Associations as the Working Committee 
may choose on the subject of reorganization of the Muslim pommunity. 

Another resolution declared that the Sheriff Hussein was unfit for the 
office of the Khalifa, and while leaving the question of the Khilafat to the 
proposed World Muslim Conference, considered it advisiblo in the 
interests of the Khilafat that Sheriff Hussein should voluntarily withdraw 
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liis claims to that office. The Chairman was authorised to issue a statement 
stating that the Central Khilafat Committee yras determined to maintain the 
Jamia Milia Islamia, Aligarh, as a permanent University and further to 
improve and enlarge it. Condolence resolurions were passed on the death of 
Syed Muhammad Hussein of Hubli and Syed Kamaluddin Ahmad Jafri 
of Allahabad, two prrminont Khilafat workers. 

To carry out the Delhi resolutions on the reorganisation of the whole 
80 cio~politico~economic life of the Mussalmans of India another important 
meeting of the Khilafat Working Committee was announced for the 19th 
and 20th July. An account of this and other activities of the Kbilafatists 
will be given in our next issue. 

The Hindu-Moslem Quarrel 

Like the religious feuds 1 etween Catholics and Protestants in Ireland, 
Diitish India too is the held of constantly recurring riots between Hindus 
and Mussalmans. The existence of this state of things is at once a strong 
argument and condemnation for the peipetuation of the foreign bureaucracy as 
it is for the unattainment of Swaraj, and is the basis of failure of all 
nationalistic movements in the country. A perfect Hiiidu-Moslem unity 
was attained duiiiig the N-C-0 days of 1921, but since then the artificial 
character of that unity has been exposed by numerous Hindu-Moslcm 
riots that have broken out all over the country. Behind these riots lie 
the stupid and scurrilous writings of some of the smaller provincial 
laiJeiB whose political vision does not exteid farther tlaii the securing 
of their own communal or paity interests. While it is true that the 
masses in India have no mind of their own save as it is de^^rd from 
the educated Indian agitators who form the main intiguiors of all com- 
munal crimes, it is the latter who belie their education and arc 
constantly being trapped and tripped by people who can fiourish only 
on the continuance of such communal strifes. The Bengal Hindu-Moslem 
Pact foimed early in the year was sought to be assailed by these 
avowed enemies of India, and the Ali Brothers’ activities at Delhi and 
the Purijab have met a similar fate. In Bengal, however, the strong 
personality of Mr. C. B. Das effectually stood against the intriguea 
of the Anglo-Indian & liluropean newspapers who exerted themselves 
to rouse Moslem feeling to a frenzy against the Hindus, and riots 
consequently have not occurred, but elsewhere in Northern India the 
sponsers of Hindu-Moslem unity have utterly failed to stem the tide 
of Hindu-Moslem strife. 

The main bone of contention between the two communities is re- 
presentation on the Councils and local bodies, and their religious differences 
are exploited to give a violent form to their grievances. The question 
of Swaraj in India has brought suspicions in the minds of men whether 
it would be a Hindu or a Moslem Raj. Power and pelf are the two 
main factors which have broken up the Congress-Khilafat organisation 
of 1921 into so many warring sections and till there is a settlement 
on these points, there seems to no solution of the matter. Mahatma 
Gandhi issued a long analysis of the causes of the trouble on 29th. May 
last, and it still remains a classic study on the subject. This is reproduced 
in tliq following pages. 

The Mahatma writes 
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Many letters have been received by m**, some from well-known friends, telling me 
that 1 was reBpoasib:e even for tlio allegoil Mopish atrocities, m faot for all the riots in 
which Hindus have or are said to have buffered sinco the Khliafat agitation. The 
argument is somewhat this : You asked the Hindus to make common cause with the 

Massa'inans in the Khilafat question. Your being identified with it gave it an 
importance it would never have otherwise received. It unified and awakened the 
MuBsalmans. It gave a prestige to the Maulvis which they never had before. 
A,nd now that the Khilafat question is over, the awakened Mossalmans have 
proclaimed a kind of Jehad against us Hindus". I have given the purport of the 
charge in readable language, biome letters contain unprintable abuse, 

So much for the Hindu [lart of the indictment against me. 

A Mussalman friend says : 

“The Moslem community being a very simple and religious community was 
led to believe that the Khilafat was in danger and that it could b? saved by the 
united voice of Hindus ami Mahoraudans ; those innocent people believing your very 
eloquent words showed great entbusiasm with the result that they were the first 
to boycott schools, law-courts. Councils, etc. The most famous institution of Aligarh, 
wnioh Hir Byed had built by the labour of his life time and which was justly the 
first institution of its kind, was utterly spoilt. I shall bo very much obliged if 
you will kindly point out that the Hiiidu community harl a similar institution and 
it met with the same fate. I know of scores of boys who could have taken the 
University degree with credit to themselves and the community to which they be'onged, 
but they were induced to leave on religions grounds with the icsu t that they were 
utterly ruined. On the contrary very few Hindu boys left and those who did so for the time 
being instantly joined, as soon as they fouml that the movement was totteriug to pieces 
Similar was the case with lawyers. In those days you brought about a sort of uuity 
between the two communities and advertised it far and near that it was a solid one. The 
simple-minded Mahomedans again believed it with the result that they were brutally 
treated at Ajmere, Lucknow, Meerut, Agra, Bahoiunpur, Lahom and other p aces. Mr. 
Mahomed Ali, who was a born journalist of a very high type and whose wunderfuL paper 
“ The Comrade " was doing such solid work for the Muslim community, was won over 
your side, ^nd he is now a loss to the community. Your Hindu leaders in the guise of 
^mddkL wA Sangathm Ksvt trying to weaken the Muslim community. Your short-sighted 
decision to prevent people from entering the Coonoi’s has acted most uofalriy ou this 
community as the majority of able men refrained from entering the Councils because of 
the Eo-called fatwa. Under the circamstances, do you not honestly think that you are 
do ng a great harm to this emnmunity by keeping the Mahomedans, a few of them of course, 
still m your camp." 

I ^ve not given the whole of the letter. But the extract represents the gist of the 
Muslim indictment against me. 

Not Guilty. 

I 'must plead not guilty to both the charges, ami add that I am totally uni-epentaut. 
Had 1 been a prophet and foreseen all that has happened, 1 >Bhou d have still thrown 
myself into the Khilafat agitation. In spite of the pi-esent strained relations between 
the two communities, both have gained. The awakening among the masses was a 
necessary part of the training. It is itself a tremendous gain. 1 would do nothing 
to put the people to sleep again. Our wisdom consists now in directing the awaken- 
ing in the proper channel. What we see before us is sad but not disheartening, if we 
have faith in ourselves. The storm is but the forerunner of the coming calm that 
comes from a conscioasness of strength, not from the stupor of exhaustion and dis- 
appointment. The public will not expect me to give judgment upon the riots in the 
different places. I have no desire for giving judgments. ' And even if I had, I have not 
the facts before me. 

Moplabs, Multan, etc 

I will Bay a word as to the causes. 

The BCalabor happenings undoubtedly disquieted the Hindn mind. What the truth 
ia no one knows. The Hindus say that the Moplah atrocities were indescribable. Dr. 
Itehmud tells me that these have been grossly exaggerated, that the Moplabs too had 
a grievance against the Hindns, and that he oould find no oases of foroible oonversloao. 
The one case that was reported to him was at least * non-proven.* In his flndlngei 
Dr. Mahmud says, he is supported by Hindu testimony. I merely mention tbs two 
▼erslons to ask the public to oonolode with me that It is Impossible to arrive at the exact 
truth, and that it is unneceesary for the purpose of regulating our future oondnofi. 
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In Multan, Hahaianpur, Agra, Ajmeie etc. it is agreed that the Hindus sufleied 
most, In Talwal it is btated that the Hindus bavo prevented Uassalmans from turning a 
icachcha mosque into a pukka one. They are said to have pn.led down part of the 
pukka wall, driven the Muslims out of the village, and stated that the Moslims con'd not 
Jive in the village unless they promised not to build any mosque and say a^an. This 
state of things is said to have continued for over a year. The driven MuBsaimans are 
said to be living in tempoiaiy huts near Bohtah. 

In Byade In Dharwar district, my informant tells me, on MuBlims objecting to 
music being p ayed before their mosque, the Hindus desecrated the mosque, beat the 
MaBsaLmans, and then got them prokecuted. 

Here again I cite these two instances, not as piuved facts, but to show that the 
Mussalmans too claim to have much to comp.ain of against Hindus. 

And it can certainly be fairly added that where they were manifest y weak and 
Hindus strong as in Katarpur and Arrah years ago, they wtre merciless'y u'eated by their 
Hindu neighbours. The fact is that when b.ood boils, prejudice reigns supreme ; man, 
whether he labels himbclf Hmtln, Mussalman, Christian.or what not, becomes a beast and 
acts as such. 

The stai of tha troubla however is in the Punjab. The Mussalmans complain that 
the Hindus have raised a storm of protest on Mr, Fazli Hussain trying very timidly 
to give a fair proportion of Government employment to MuBsalmans. The Letter from 
which I have already quoted comp'ains bitterly that wherever a Hindu has been the 
head of a department, he has carefully exc’mlcd Mussalmans from Government posts. 

The causes for the tension are thus more than merely religious. The charges I have 
quoted ai'e individual. But the mass mind is a reUrctiou of individual opinion. 

The immtdiaia causa is the most dangerous. The thinking portion seems to be 
tired of non-vio.ence. It has not as yet understood my suBpeuslun of Satyagrah aftei' 
Abmedabad and Viiamgam tragedies, then after Bombay rowdyism, and 'astly after the 
Ohanri'Chaura outrage. The last was toe last straw. The thinking men imagined that 
all hope of Hatyagrah, and therefore of Bwamj too in the near future, was at an end. 
Their faith in non-violence was skin-deep. Two years ago a Massalman friend said tri 
me in all sincerity, ‘*I do not believe your non-violenoe. At least 1 would not have my 
Massalman to learn it. Violence is the law of life. I woo'd not have Swaraj by 
non-violence as you define the latter. I most hate my enemy.*' This friend is an honest 
man. I entertain a great regard fer him. Much the same has been reported of another 
very great Mussalman friend of mine. The report may be untrue, but the reporter himself 
is not an untrue man. 

Nor is this repugnance to non-vio'euce confined to Mussalmans. Hindu friends have 
said the same things, if possib'e with gr«tter vehemence. My c'airo to Hinduism has 
been rejected by some, because I believe and advocate non-vio’ence in its extreme 
form. They say that I am a Christian in disguise. 1 have been even seriously told 
that 1 am distorting the meaning of the Cita^ when 1 ascribe to that great poem 
the teaching of unadulterated non-vio’encc. Some of my Hindu fiiemls tell me that 
Ulling ib a duty enjoined by the CAa under certain ciromnstances. A very learned 
Shastri on’y the other day scornfully rejected my intrrpretatlon of the Gtffl and said that 
there was no warrant for the opinion he d by some oouunentators that the Gtta 
represented the external duel between f 01 CCS of evil and good, and inoulcatetl the duty of 
eradicating evil within us without hesitati^ without tenderness. I state these opinions 
against non-violence in detail, because it is necessary to understand them, if we would 
understand the solution I have to oflei-. 

What I see around me to-day is tho-efore a reaction against the spread of non- 
violence. //#«! iha ufoi/a of violanca coming. The Hindu-Mnslim tension is an acute 
phase of this tiredness. 

I must be ilismissed out of consideration. My religion is a matter so'ely betwe-u 
my Maker and myself. If I am a Hindu I cannot cease lo be one even though I may be 
disowned by the whoc of the Hindu popn'ation. 1 do however suggest thac non- 
violence is the, ^oad of all religions. 

But 1 liave never presented to India that extreme form of non-violence, if only 
because 14b .not regard myself lit enough to re-deliver that ancient message. Though my 
intellect has fnlly nndenrtood and grasperl it, it has not as yet become part of 
my wlw^ being. My strength lies In my asking peop’o to do nothing that l have 
not trlw repeatedly in my own life. I am then aeung my countrymen to-day to 
Adopt non-violence as their final creed, only for the purpose of regulating the 
relations between the dlflexent rac^ and for the purpose of attaining fitvam). 
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HmdttB and MusBalmans, Uhristiaob, Sikhs and Tarais must not settle their diSerenoedi 
by leeort to 7io!ence, uul the means for the attainment of Swaraj must be non- 
violent. This 1 venture to place before India, not as a weapon of the weak, but 
of the strong. Hindus and Mussalmans prate about no compulsion in religion. 
What is it but compu.siou, if Hindus will kill a Mussalman for saving a oow } 
It JB like wanting lo convert n Mussa'man to Hinduism by force. And similai’.y 
what is it but compulsion, if Mussalmans seek to prevent by force Hindus from, 
playing music before mosques ? lies in bwig absorbed in one's prayer in 

the presence of dm and noise. We shad both be voted irreligious savages by 
posterity if we continue to make a futile attempt to compel one another lo respect 
our religious wishes. Again, a nation of three hundred million people should be 
ashamed to have resort to force to bring to book one hundreil thouband English- 
men. To convert them, or, if you will, even to drive them out of thi country, 
we need not force of arms but force of will. If we have not the latter we 
shall never get the former. If we deve op the force ot will, we shall find that 
we do not need the force of arms. 

Acceptance of non-violence therefore, for the purposes mentioned by me, is the 
most natural and the most necessary condition of our national existence. It will 
teach us to husband our corporate physical strength for a better purpose, instead 
of dissipating it as now in a useless fratricidal strife in which each party is 
exhausted after the effort. And every armed rebellion must be an insane act unless 
it is backed, by the nation. But almost any item of non-co-operation fa My backerl 
by the nation can achieve the aim without shedding a single drop of b ood. 

I do not eay ‘eschew violence in your dealing with robbiM-s or thieves or with 
nations that may invade India.' But in order that we are better able to do so, 
we must learn to restrain ourselves. It is a sign not of strength but of weakness 
to take up the pistol on the slightest pretext. Mutual fisticuffs are a training not 
m vio'cuce but m emasculation. My method of non-violence can never lead to loss 
of strength, but it alone will make it possible, if the nation wills it, to offer 
disciplined and concerted violence m time of danger. 

If those who believe that we were becoming supine and inert because of the 
training in non-violence will but reflect a little, they will discover that we have 
never been non-violent in the only sense in which the word must be understood. 
Whilst we have refrained from causing actual physical hurt, we have harboured 
violence in our breast. If we had honestly regu ateil our thought and speech in 
the strictest harmony without outward act, we wou’d never have experienced tho 

fatigue we are doing. Had we been true to ourselves we wou'd have by this time 

evolved matchless strength of purpose and will. 

1 have dwelt at length upon the mistaken view of non-violence, bscauss I am 
sure that if we can but revert to our faith, if wc ever had any, in non-violence 
limited only to the two purposes above referred to, the present tension between the 
two communities will largely snbside. For, in my opinion, an attitude of non-violence 
in OUT mutual relations is an indispensable condition prior to a discassion of the 
remedies for the removal of the tension. It must b: comtnon causa between the two 
communities that neither party shall take the law into its own hands, bat that all 
points in disputes, wherever and whenever they arise, shall be decided by reference 
either to private arbitration or lo the law courts if they wish. This is the wibolc 
meaning ot non-violence, so far as communal matters arc conerned. To pub it 
another way, ]UBt as we do not break one another’s heads in respect of civil luattersf 

so may we do even in respect of religions matters. This is the only pact that ia 

immediately necessary between the parties and 1 am sure that everything c'se will follow. 

The Bally and the Coward. 

Unless this elementary condition is leoognised, we have no atmosphere for 
consiilcring the ways and means of removing mlscnderstanding and arriving at an 
honourable, lasting settlement. But, asuming that th^ acceptance of the elementary 
condition vriJl be common cause between the two co.-nmunitics, let ue conelder the 
constant disturbihg factors. There is no doubt in my mind that in the majority of 
quarrels the Hindus come out second best. My own experience but con firms the opinion 
that the Mussalman as a rule is a bully, and the Hindu as a rule is a coward. 1 have 
noticed this in railway trains, on public roads, and in the quarrels which I boil the 
privilege of settling. Need the Hindu blame the Mussalman' for bis uowaidice 7 Where 
there are cowards, there w^il^ always be bullies. They say that in Saharanpur the 
MassalWns looted houses, broke open safes and in one case a Hindu woman's modesty 
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was mtraged. Whose fault wai this? MumalnuMUB oha offer ,bo deCenoe for the 
^excorable conduct, It 1b true. But 1 as a Hindu am mom UBhamed of Hindu oowardloe 
th^ 1 am angry at the Musaalman bullying. Why did not the owners of the houses 
looted die in the attempt to defend their pcsseesionB 1 .Where were the relatiTeB of the 
outraged sister at the time of the outrage? Have they no account to render of 
themselves 7 My non-violence does not admit running aw^ from danger and leaving 
dear ones unprotected. Between violence and cowardly flight, 1 can only prefer violence 
to cowardice. 1 can no more preach non-violence to a coward than I can tempt a 
blind man to enjoy healthy scenes. Non-violence is the summit of bravery. And in 
tny own expciience I have had no difllculty in demonstrating to men trained in 
the school of violence the superiority of non-violence. As a coward, which 1 
was for years, 1 harboured violence. I began to shed cowardice. Those Hindus 
who ran away from the post of duly when it was attended with danger did so not 
because they were non-violent, or because they were afraid to strike, but because they 
were unwilling to die or even suffer any injnry, A rabbit that runs away from the 
bull terrier is not particularly non-violent. The poor thing trembles at the sight of 
the terrier and runs for very life. Those Hindus who ran away to save their lives 
would have been truly non-violent and would have covered themselves with g'ory 
aud added lustre to their faith and won the fiiendship of their Musalman assailants, 
if they had stood bare breast with smiles on their lips and died at their post. 
They would have done less well though still well, if they had stood at their post and 
letumed blow for blow. If the Hindus wish to convert the Mussalman bully into a 
Inspecting friend, they have to learn to die in the face of the heaviest odds. 

The way, however, does not lie through AkftadaSt not that 1 mind them. On the 
contrary 1 want them for physical culture. Then they should be for all. But if 
they are meant as a preparation for self-defence in the Hinda-Muasalman conflicts, 
they are foredoomed to failure. Musalmans can play the same game, and such preparatioUB, 
secint . or open, do but cause suspicion aud irritation. They can provide no present 
remedy, It is for the thoughtful mw to make qnarrelB impossible by making arbitration 
fiopular and obligatoiy. 

The remedy against cowardice is not physical culture but the braving of dangers. 
tio long as the paiuntB of the middle class Hindus, themselvea timid, continue to transmit 
their timidity by keeping ebeir grown-up children in cotton-wool, so long will 
there be the desire to shun danger and run no risks. They will have to dare to 
leave their children alone, and to let them run risks and even at times get killed in so doing. 
The puniest individual may have a stout heart. The most muscular Zulus cower before 
English lads. Each village has to find out its stout hearts. 

The Ooondas, 

It is a mistake to blame the goondas. They never do mischief unless we 
cinate an atmosphere for them. 1 was the eye-witness to what happened in Bombay 
on the Piince’B day in 1921. We sowed the seed and the goondas reaped the 
harvest. Our men were at their back, I have no hesitation in holding the reimeot- 
nble Mussalmans (not all in any single case) responsible for the misdeed In Multan, 
tSahaianpuT and elsewhere, as I have none in bolding respectable Hindus responsi- 
ble for the misdeeds in Katazpur and Axrah. If it is true that at Palwnl we 

have prevented the erection of a pukka mosque in the p'aoe of a kackcha one, it 

is only the.rrspectablo Hindus who must be held accountable. We must resolutely 
discountenance the practice of absolving tbe respectable class from blame. ^ 

Therefore, 1 hold that Hindus will commit a grave blunder, if (hey organise 
Hindu goondas for defence. From the frying pan they will jump into fire. The 

Bania aud the Brahmin must leam to defend himself even violently If not non- 

violently, or suri'ender his women-folk and possesBions to the goondas. They are a 
c'ass apart, whether they are labelled Mussalmans or Hindus. It was said with 
gttsto that protected by untouchables (for they feared not death) a Hindu pro- 
cession (playing triumphant music) quite recently passed a mosque unhurt l 

It is a very mundane use to make of a sacred cause. Such exploitation of our 
untouchable brothers can neither serve Hinduism In general nor the suppressed olasaes 
Inparticu'ar. A few proGesBlons so doubtfully protected may pass a few mosses safely. 
But it can only aggravate tbe growing tension, and degrade Hinduism. The middle 
c'ass people must be prepared for a beating, if they wish to play musio in the teeth of 
oppositi on, ir they must befriend Mussalman, In a Belf-respcotii^ manner. 

TheWndus have to do penance for the past and still continuing disabilities imposed 
liy them upon the suppreised blethers, Th^can be no question therefore of expecting 
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any retarnfrom them for » itcbt we owe theio. If we uete them to cover our oowarUIcet 
we BhAti ralK in them fa ee hopes we Bha.i never bj ab.e to tu.tii, anti if the mtribu* 
tion comes, it will be a just pnoiBhmmt fo/ our,, inhumiu creatmiut of them. If £ 
hay^ any intLiienoe with Hindus,' I won d b^«ccb t'i Mn not to use them as a ^ieJd 
agal&st Anticipated Binssalman attack. 

[//«w Mr. Quftifti' mms Pt. Malavfya and Lola La'pat Rd and others as bmg 
suspects 6t the wyes of many Afbstems. and then mentufns ShradhinMd and Moul Bari.} 

bwami Shradhaniiid & the AryA 8amaj, 

Hib speeches 1 know are often irritating. But even he wants Hindu-Mubliin unity' 
Unfortnnatey he believes in tlie possibility of bringing every Muslim into the Aryan 
fo'd iust as perhaps most Musba’inans think that every non- Muslim will some day 
become a convert to ItJam. Shraddhanadji is intrepid and brave. 8ing'c-handed lie 
turned a wi'demess into a magnificent boarding col'ege on the banks of the baored 
Oanges. He has faith in himself and his m'ssion. But he is hasty and easi'y ruffled. 
He inhentsther fcrartitions of the Avya Samaj. I haw pTnfaBnd''TCBpect for Baysmand 
Saraswati. I think that he has rendered great service to Hinduism. But ho 
marte his Hinduism narrow. I have reatl “ Batyarih Prakash the Arya Samaj 
Bible. 1 have not read a more disappointing bouk from a reformer so great. He 
has claimed to stand for truth and nothing less. But he has unconsciously mis- 
represented Jainism, Is' am, Christianity ami Hinduism itse'f. One liaviug even a 
cursory aotioaintancc with these faiths cou'd easi y dibCo\er the errors into which the 
great refoimer was betrayed. He has tned to make narrow one of the most tolerant 
and liberal of the faiths on the face of. the earth. And an iconoclast though he was, 
he has succeeded in enthroning idolatory in the subt'est form. For he has idolised the 
letter of the Vedas and tried to piove the existence in the Vedas of everything known 
to science. The Arya Samnj flourishes iu my humb'c opinion not b^use of the 
inherent merit of tiie teachinges of Satyaith Piakasli but because of the grand ami 
lofty character of the fouiuler. Whenever you fintl Arya-tSamajibt, there is life and 
energy. But having the naiiow outlook and,a pugnacious habit they eitner quarrel with 
people of other denominations or falling them, with one another. Hbraddhanandji 
has a fair share of that spirit. But, in spite of all thesj drawbacks, I do not regard 
him as past praying for. it is possible that this sketch of the Arya Baraaj and the 
Bwamiji will anger them. Needlers to say, I mean no offence. I Jove the Bamajists 
for I have many co-workers from among them. It is my love that has spoken. 

Bari Baheb & the All Brothers. 

I have been warned against Massalmans just ab mu *h as I have been warned against 
Hindus. Let me take only three names. Mau'ana Abdui Bun Baheb has been represented to 
me as an anti-Hindu fanatic. 1 have bcon shown souir writings of his which I do not 
nnderstaud. I have not even worried him about tlicm. For, he is a simp e child 
of Qod. I have discovered no gui e iu him. He often speaks without thinking and 
often embarrases his beet friends. But he is as qu'ck to apo ogise as he is reatly to 

say things offensive. He means all he says for the time bung. He is as sincere in 

his auger as he is In his apo'ogy. He once flared up at Maulana Mahomed A!i with- 
4mt just cause. I was then his guest. He thought be had said something offensive to 
me also. Mau’ana Mahomed Ali and 1 were just then leaving his place to eiitrain for 
Oawnpore. After our departure, he felt he had wronged us. He had oeitainiy 
wronged Maulana Mahomed Ali, not me. But he scut a deputation to us at Cawn- 

pore asking ns to forgive him. He rose in my estimation by this act. I admit 

however that the Maulana Saheb can become a dangerous friend. But my point 
is that he is a fHend. Ho does not say one thing an<l mean another. There are 
no mental reservations with him. I would trust such u friend with my life because 
I know that he will never stab me in the dark. 

A irimilar wamii^ has been given to me about the Ali Brothers. Maulana 
Hhaukat Ali is one of the bravest of men oapab'e of immense saedfloe and equa'ly 
capable of loving the meanest of Qod's creatures. He is paiwionately fond of Islam 
Imt he is no hater of other Te.iglon8, Mahomed Ad is this brother’s alter em. 1 
have not seen such Implicit faithfulness to an elder brother as in Maulana Mahomed 
Ali. He has reasoned out for himself that there is no sa’vatlon for India without 
Hii^n-Muslim unity. Their pan-Islamism is not anti-Hindu. Who shall qaari‘cl with 
their intense desire to see Islam united against attack from without and purified 
fKnn within? One passage in Maulana Mahomed Ad’s Cocanada address was pointed 
io me as highly objei^ionable. I drew his attention to it. He immediately 
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acknow 'edged that it is an error. Friends have to'd ra* there is mmetbjng to object 
to even in Man ana tiliaukat All's addiestf to the Khi af at i ^ontereueei I have the 

address by me hut 1 have not had time to study it. 1 know that if there ia 

anything offensive in it, he is the man the readiest to make amentia The brothers 
are not faultless. Being full of faults myself, I have not hesitated to seek' and 
cherish their fiieudship. If they have some faults, they have many virtues. Arul 1 
Jove them in spite of their faults. Just aa I oannot forsake the Uinda frituds I 
have mentioned above and effectively -work among Hindus for Hindn-Muslim unity, 
neither can I woiL to that end among the Hassalmana without the llusailman 
friends such as 1 have mentioned. If so many of us were perfect beings, there 
would be no (lusrxe's. Imperfect as we are, we have to discover points of coutact 
and with faith in Gkid work away for the common end. 

This intense distrust makes it almost impossib'e to know the truth. 1 liave 
received from Dr. Choithram the alleged facts of an attempted forcible couveruon 
of a Hindu m Sirdh. The man is said to have been done to death by ins 

Mnssalman companionB becaase he will not accept Islam. The facts are ghastly if 

they arc true. I straightway wired to 8heth Haji Abdulla Harun inquiring about 
the matter. He very kindly and prompt'y wired to say that it was repoi-tcd to be 
a case of suicide but that he was making further inquiries. 1 hope that we shall 
succeed in knowing the ti-uth about it. 1 simply point out the difficulty of woi k 
in the midst of suspicion. There is one other Sind incident which I hesitate to 
report till I have fuller and more authentic particulars. I simply beseech thoM* 
who hear about any such incidents, whether against Hindus or liussalmaus,) to 
themselves cool and pass on. On my part 1 undertake to inquire into the must tnfling<of 
cases and do whatever is possib'e for a single individual to do. Before long 1 hope wc 
siiall have an army of workers whose one business will be to investigate all such 
complaints and do whatever is necessary to see that justice is satisfied and cau&es 
for future treuble are avoided. 

Moslem Outrage on Women A the Shnddhi 

Tbe tales that are reported from Bengal of outrages upon Hindu women me 
the most disquieting if they arc even half true: It is difficult to uuderstand the 
•cause of the eiiiptiou of such crimes at die present moment. It is c<iually difficu t 
to speak with restraint of the cowaixUce of Hindu protectors of these outregeil 
sistei'B. Nor is it easy to characterise the lust of those who become so mad with 
it as to take liberties with innocent women. It is up to the local Moasalmaus and 
the leading Mnssalnians in general of Bengal to find out the miscieants not neces* 
sari'y with a view to getting them punished but with a view to preventing a 
recurrence of such crimcB, It is easy enough to dig out a few criminals from their 
hiding places and band them over to the po ice, but it does not protect society 
against the repetition of them, It is necessary to remove the causes by undeitaking 
a thorough process of rcfomi. There must arise in Is'am as well as in Hinduism 
men who being comparatively pure in character would work among such men. 

That however which is keeping up the tension is the manner in which .tlm 
Bhnddhi or conversion movement is being coiuiuctiid. In my opinkm there is no 
such thing os pioselytism in Hinduism as it is understood in Christianity or to a 
lesser extent in Islam, The Arya Bamaj has I think copied the Ol^stians in 
planning its propaganda. The modem method does not appeal to me. It has done 
mure harm than good. Though regarded as a matter of the heart purely and one 
betwemi the maker and oneself, it has degenerated into an appeal to the seltisli 
instinct. The Arya Samaj preacher is never so happy as when he is reviling otiier 
rellgloni. My Hlndn instinct tells me that all Migions are more or less true. All 
proceed from the same God but all are imperfect because they have come down to 
us through imperfect human instramentality. The real Bhuddhi movement should consist 
in each one trying to arrive at prefection in bis of her own faith. In snob a plan 
ohaiacter' w6nid be the only test. What is the use of crossing from one oompart- 
meift to another, if it does not mean a moral rise 7 What is the meaning of my 
trying to convert to the servioe of God (for that must be tbe implication -of Bhuddhi or 
TAligh) when those who are in my fold are every day denying God by their actions 7 
^ Physician heal thyseU is more true in matters religions than mandane. Bat these 
are my views. If the Arjya^SamajistB think that they have a call from their consci- 
ence, they have a perfect right to conduct their movement. Such a burning call 
reoflguipes ' no time limit, no checks of experience. If Hinda-MosUm unity is 
endangered heoanse an Aiya Bamaj preaohes this faith in obedience to a call from 
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trithin, that naity Is oaly i^l'a-deep. Why shoaUl we be ruffled by such mOTemants 1 
(^ty they must be geaulne. 1C the Ifaikanas wautud to i^etura to the Hindu fo'ii, 
they bad perfect light to do so wheaeyer they liked. But no propaganda can b 3 
allowed which revile other religious. For that would be negation of toleration'. The 
best way of dealing with snefa propaganda is to public y condemm it. Eveiy 
movement attemiits' to put ou t^e cloak uf respectability. As soon as the pub ic 
tear that c oak down, it dies for want of resiieccabi ity. I am to d that botii 
AryB-Samajists and KuBsa'mans virtually kidnap woman and try to convert tbem. 
The worst form is that preached by a gentleman uf Dflhi. J have I'uad Iih 
[ lamphlet from cover to oov^r. It gives detailed instructions to preachers bow 
to carry on propaganda. It starts with a lofty proposition tlmt Islam is 
merely preaching of the unity of Gorl. This grand truth ie to be preached, 
according to the writer, by every Blussalman irrespootivc of character. A Bcc.et 
department of spies is advocated whose oni business is to pry into the privacy 
of nun-Mus im househo'.iU. J^-ostitutea, p'roEessional b ggars, m-indicHUts, Government 
servants, lawyers, doctors, artisans arc presseil into the service. If this kind of 
propaganda becomes popular, no Himlu boasehold wou.d bj saEe from the secret 
attention of disguised misinterpreters. (I cannot call them missionaries of the great 
message of the Prophet of Islam.) 

As a Hindu I feel sorry that methods of such doubtlul morality should hnv*v 
been tiseriously advocated by a gent'eman who is a wel'-known Urdu author and has 
a large circ'c of readers. My Mussaiman friends tell me that no respectabH 
Mussabnan approves of the methods advocated. The point however is not whut tbr3 
respectable Uussalmans think. The pome is whether a considerable uumber of Mussa'- 
man masses accept and follow them. A portion of the Panjab press is simp y 
scurriJouB. It is at times even filthy, 1 have gone throngh the torture of reading 
many extracts. These sheets arc condu-sted by Ary a Kamajists or Hindu and 
Mussaiman writers. Each vies with the otiiir in using abusive language and reviling 
the religion of the opponent. 

I have heard it said that the Government emissaries are at the back of thin 
campaign of calumny. I hesitate to believe it. But even assuming the truth of ic 
the pubtic of the Punjab should be able to cope with the growing disgrace, 

I think I have ^ow examined all the causes, both original and continuing, of 
the tension between the two communities. It is now timi to examine the treatment 
of two constant causes of iriction. 

Cow -Slaughter - 

The first is cow slaughter. Though I regard cow protection as the central fart 
of Hindnism, central because it is common to classes as well as masses, 1 have never 
been ab'e to understand the antipathy towards the Mnssa'mans on chat score. Wo 
say nothing about the slaughtei' that daily takes p'ace on beha f of EngUshmen. 
Our BTlger becomes red-hot when a Mussaiman slaughters a cow. All the riots that 
have taken place in the name of the cow have been an insane waste of c^ert. 
They have not saved a single cow, but they have on the contrary stiffened the 
backs of the Mussa^mans and resulted in more s'aughter. I am satisfied that during 
1921 more cows were saved threugh the voluntary and generous effort of the 
Mnssalmans than through the Hindu effort during all the previous twenty yeara 
(say). Cow protection ahou'd commence with ourselves. In no part of the world 
perhaps are eatt'e worse treated than in India. 1 have wept to see Hindu drivera 
goading their jaded oxen wi'h the iron points of their cruel sticks. The halt-starved 
condition oi| tto majority <rf our cattle ' are a disgrace to us. The cows find their 
necks under the butcher’s knife because Hindus sell them. The on'y effective and 
honourable way is to befriend the Mubsalmans and leave it to their honour to save 
the cow. Cow protection societies must turn their attention to the feeding of cattle, 
prevention of cruelty, preservation of the fast disappearing pasture, land Improving, 
the breed of cattle, buying from poor shepherds and turning PUijrapoUs into model 
self-snpporting dairies. Hindus do sin against Go.1 and man when they omit to do 
any of the thii^s 1 have described above. They commit no sin, if they cannot 

f irevent cow slangbter at the hands of Mossaimans, and they do sin grievously . when 
h order to save the cow, they quarrel with the Mussaiman. 

marnc 

The cf ransic before mos4)ue8 and now even ariati in Hindu templea 

faM boenpled my prayerful attention. This is a sore point with the Maasalmam Aa 
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«cow alanghter is with the Hindve. And jiut m Hindus cannot compel Mueealmane 
to refrain ti om killinu cows, so oan Mussalmans not compel Hindus lo stop music 
<»r craii at the point of the eaord. They must trust to the good sense of the 
Hindus. As a Hiiuln, 1 would certainly adrise Hindus, without any bargaining 
^irir, to ooubult the sentiment of their Musaaimau ndghbour, and wherever they 
can, accomodate him. I have heard that in eome plaoea Hindus purposely and 
-with the deliberate intention of irritating Hussalmans, perform <irntf just when the 
Mnssalman prayeis commence. This is an insenute and unfriendly act. Friendship 
presupposes the utmost attention to the feelings of a friend. It never requires 
consideration. But Mussalmans should never expect to stop Hindu music by force. 
To yield to the threat or actual use of violence is a sulrender of ones serf-respect 
and religious conviction. But a pei'soii, who .never will yield to threat, wouM always 
minimise and, if possible, even avoid occasions for causing irritation. 

Past, 

In view of what 1 have said above it is clear that we have not even arrived 

at the stage when a pact is even a possibility. Thefe can be, it is clear to me, 

no question of bargain about cow-slaughter and music. On either side it must be 

a vountaiy effort and therefore can never be the basis of a pact. 

For political matters a pact or an umlexstanding is certainly necessary. But In 
iity opinion the restoration of friendly iecling is a condition precedent to any tffec- 
tual pact, Ai-e Loth paities sincerely willing to accept the proposition that no 
ilisputes, religious or oihciwise, between the communities should ever be decided by 
an appral to foicc i.e. violence? 1 am convinced that the masses do not want to 
tight, if the leaders do not. If, therefore, the leaderb agree that mutual rows should 
be, as in all advanced countries, erased out of oni- public life as being barbarous 
and iirelig'ous, I have no doubt that the masses will quickly follow them. 

bo far as the political matieis aie conceimd, as a nou-co-opeiator I am quite 
uiiinteirsted in them ; but for the futtue understanding I hold that it is up to the 
Hindus as the major party not to bargain but leave the pen in the hands of, say, 
Hakim Baheb Ajmal Khan and abide by his decision, I wou'd similarly deal with 
the bikhs, the Chiistians and the Parsis and be saiisfitd with the residue. It is, 
111 my opinion, the only jusL equitable, honourable and dignified so'ution. Hiiulns 
It they want unity among different laces must have the courage to tiusc the minori- 
ties. Any other adjustment must have a nasty taste in the month. Rurely the 
millions do not want to become legislators and municipal councillors. And if wo 
liave umlerstooil the proper use of batyagralia, wc should know that it can be and 
should be used against • an unjust administrator whether he be a Hindu, Hussalman 
or of any other lace oi denomination, whereas a just administrator or representative 
ih always and equally good whether be be a Hindu or Mussalman, We want to 
4lo way wiih the communal spirit. Tbe majority must therefore make the beginning 
and thus inspire the minorities with confidence in their bona fidts. Adjustment is 
{KSbible on y w'heii the more powerful take the initiative without waiting for response 
from the weakei'. 

fk) tar as employment in the Government departments is conoeined, 1 think it will 
be fatal to good Government, if we Introduce there tbe communal spirit. For administra- 
tion to be efficient, it must always be in the hands of the fittest. There sbouUl be certainly 
no favouritism. But if we want five engineers we most not take one fiom each 
community but we must take tbe fittest five, even if they were all Mussalmans pr 
all rarsis. The lowest must, if need be, filled by examination by an impartial 
board consisting of men belonging to difEeinni communities. But distribution 
of posts should never be aocoi^lng to the proportion of the numbers of each 
community. The educationally backward communities will have a righ t to 
receive favoured treatment in the matter of education at the bands of tbe national 
government. This can be seenred in an effective manner. But those who aspire to 
oouupy responsible posts in tbe goveinment of the country, can only do so if they 
lose tbe required test. 

Trust Begets Trust, 

For mt iht only quosttm >br immaedata solution bo/bro tfu ootawy is the Hbi4u 
Mussalmim ^itslion. I agree udeA Mr. JbmcJi that HbubA-Muslim unity means Suwi^. I 
sea no wm^ of adiearing anytkiig m Hds ojflictad country without a iastbtg heart unity 
bkween and Mkssamans oj India, / beliti^ ot the immedati possMity of osdfmdag 

zl, beconse U is so natural, so necessary for both, and becausa / beaeue bt honan natun. 
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Mussa^maas may have much to answer for. I have come m c’-osest touch wjt-b 
even what may be coasiJeied a bad lot." 1 cannot recall a single occasion when 
I had to regret it. Toe Mussalman^ are brave, they are generous and trus ing, the 
raomeni then suspicion is disarmed, Hindus, living as they do In glass houses, have- 
no right to throw stones at their Mu^saltnin neighbours. See what we have done, 
are still doing, to tlio suppressed classes ! If ‘ Kafir ’ is a term of opprobrium, how 
much m^re so is ‘ Chandal ' / In the history of the world I'eligious, their is perhaps 
nothing like our treatment of the suppressed classes. The pity of it is that the 
treatment still continueb. What a tight in Yaikom for a most elementary human 
right ! GoJ does not punish directly. His ways are inscrutable. Who knows that 
all our wo}b are not duj to that one black sin! The history of Islam, if it be- 
trays aberrations fron the moral height, has many a brilliant page. In its glorious 
days it was not intolerant. It conmanied the admiration of the world. When the 
West was sunk in darkness, a bright star rose in the Eastern firmament and gave 

light and comfort to a groaning world. Islam is nut a false religion. Let Himlus 

study it reverently and they will love it even as I do. If it has become gross and 

fanatical here let us admit that we have had no small share m making it so. If 

Hindus set their house in order, i have not a shadow of doubt that Is'am will 
respond in a manner worthy oE its past liberal traditions. The key to the situation 
lies with the Hindus. We must shed timidity or c iwarilice, Wi* must be brave 
enough to trust, and all will be well." 

This statemeDt of M. Gandhi took the country almost by storm. 
For days it was the subject of talk amongst all political circles. The 
Mahatma’s scathing criticism of the Arya Samaj, however, was highly resen- 
ted by a good many people and counter-attacks were made on him questioning 
his capacity to appreciate religious literatures like the v'da.s and samnU like 
Dayananda. The Sarvadeshak Sabha, the AlMndia Aryan League, in its 
emergent meeting held on the I7th. June at Mussoorie and attended by 
prominent Arya Samajists and leaders^ carefully considered the attacks msde 
by Mahatma Gandhi on the Aiya Samaj> and after a prolonged discuBsioD 
unanimously adopted and then issued the following manifesto : — 

The Arya Samskj Manifesto 

The Bai'vadeshak Aiya Pratinidhi Babfaa has read with pain and surprise the 
absolutely irrclevent and uncalled for remarks of Hahatiua (randhi about the Arya 
Bamaj in the statement on Hindu-Muslim tension published lu Young India of May 
29, 1924. The Arya Samajists along with other communities in India regard 
Mahatma]! as the most revered political leader in the country, commanding the 
respect and reverence of all sections of the population. It is therefore most dis- 
tasteful for the Sabha to have to protest against a new item in his destructive 
programme. Mahatmaji has delivered an attack upon the religion of the Arya 
Samaj in a document which is purely po.itical. The Sabha ventures to submit that 
such attacks upon religions in political documents constitute a novel procedure for 
a political leader of alJ communities to adopt and a dangerous precedent which if 
followed will set the whole country ablaze and divide it into hostile camps, warring 
against one another. Mnhatmaji's remarks have instead of easing the situation intro- 
duced fi'esh complications. 

Apart from the merits of the unfortunate controveisy needlessly Btai'te<l by 
Mahatmaji, it must be ackaowledge<l by all fair-minded peop.e that the Arya Samajist 
po'ltical workers may very well find their loyalty to their chief in constant clanger 
unless the demolition of certain principles of their religion and the discrediting of 
their religious propaganda ceases to be an item in his political programme. Ue it 
noted that Mahatmaji has unequivocally declai-ed that the offending remarks have 
been deliberately made because they were strictly relevant to the situation in the 
country. In other words Hindu-Muslim unity is impossible so long as the Aiya 
Samaj believes the letter oC the Veda to be eteimal and does not repudiate the 
teachings of the SaHyarth Prakash. As regards the merits of the metaphysical and 
religious isBaes raised, the Sabha is at a loss to think what to say. The Mahatma 
has delivered tpse dixits in a dogmatic tone and has not sought to substantiate hia 
statements. Uuder the circumstanoes all that the Sabha can do is to reiterate 
that the belief in the eternity of the Vedas did not emanate from Rishi Dayananda. 
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It bae been the reaEoned faelltf of all the VpanlahadkaraB, the aathors of the sax 
tiybtf'iuB of Indian phi'oEophy and of all the mediaeval Aelniyaa like the great Bhankaia, 
the profound Bamanuja and the TeTeatite Madhaba. MahatihB Oandhi'e btateinexit that 
this doctrine waa deriaed by Bi^i Dayanand a braiii only ahdvra that he hat not 
even a Enpcrfcial acquaintance either with the escentiaiB and fandatnentala of Aryan 
(Hindu) pbi^OEophy or with the hibtoiy thereof. Uahatma Gaodhl is wrong in the 
view that indcflnftencEB fUBkes for uarrowneBB and vaguenepB and indeflniten^ 
oonBtltutfB Irbeialitm. He beema to think that because popular HindniEm btforu 
Dayanand had no diBtinctive feature and every man, no matter what the fqam of his 
belief or unbelief was, could be called a Hindu, Hinduism mae then Ifteral. The 
fiabha venture to say that it was non-4tsrfpt and therefore non-tsttOT all practical 
purposesi, 

Again, proBclytisatiun has always been an eEseutial part of the Vedic. Dharma. 
The lurans and Indian history testify to the fset that on variona occasions tens of 
thousands of non-Hindus vrere taken into the Vedic fold. The Vcdic religion is 
essentiaViy and fundamental y a cosmopolitan, univeisal and missionary religion. The 
Aiya 6amaj as a body has never countenanced that objectionable methods of 
proeelytisation which Mahatma Qandhi regards characteristically Christian and when- 
ever and wheicvFT individual Arya tfamajistB and Aiya BamajaB h&te adopted them 
to any extent they have departed from the spirit of the teachings of their illuBtrious 
Acharya Dayananda, the apotheosis ( f truth, purity and probity. The last four chapters 
of Satyarth Prakash were written to advance the cause of truth . The BiBhi’s sole object 
in wniting them was love for the people of all creeds and hiB desire that they 

fchonld renounce error and learn to make universal Dhaima their guiding principle 
in life. . Ltading exponents of the religions criticise by the great sage have been 
driven by the spirit of the times to re-state and re-interpret doctrimes which appeared 
inconsistent with universal Dhaima. It is hardly fair to conclude that the Bishi's criticism 
was not valid at the time it was made. The great Bishi's Hindu, Maslim and 

Christian contemporaries knew full well and acknowledged that the great Kishi's 
heart was full of .'ove f« r hie kind, nay, for all srntient. creatures and harboured 
no ill-will ngainst any of his Fathei’s children, He war one of the most liberal 
religious reformers of all times. 

The Erablia regrets that Uahalma Gandhi should have given currency to the 
defamatory, malicious and abtolutely foundaiionlesB btatement that the Arya ElamajiBts 
abduct vomcn for purposcB of conversion, A leEponsible leader like Mahatma Gandhi 
ought to have known better than to have published the allegation without proper 
enquiry. This method of inviting repudiation is certainly open to objection and is 
calculated to create unreasonable prejudice. The Babha desires to place on record 
that the following remarks of Mahal ma Gandhi about Bishi Dayanand have justly 
caused widespread resentment i^'has claimed to stand for truth and nothing less but 

he has unconrcioosly misrepresented Jainiem, lelom, Christrauity and Hinduism llEelf. 

One having even a cursory acquaintance with these faiths could easily discover the 
error into which the great refoimer was betrayed.' They are highly derogatory to 
the Bishi and aic an unwarranted refleotion upon the greatest Vedic scholar of his 
■age, whese detp eiudition, profound learning, extensive study, keen analytical powers 
and massive and gigantic intellect are beyond question. The fiabha expects that 
Arya BamajisfB will, while empbatically pTotesting against Mahalmaji's irrelevant and 
unjustified attacks upon their religion, never fail tu speak and rvilte of him with 
the respect due to a personality so great and a character- so lofty. 
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M. SHAUKAT ALl'S SrATEMENI 

The Khilafat Working Gunmittee 

^*Aii unportanl mealing of the Working Commitieo of the Khilafel Organuaiion 
wee held in Bombey about the middle of May to coniider, among other thingi, the 
ailualion aealed by Angora's decision re gaidirg the Khilafat and the fulnre of the 
Khilafat organiiaiion in India. In this conneciionf Moulana Shaukat Ali, the President 
issued the following statement 

'*AI1 the members of the Committee pnsent sgreed that It was esrentlal that the people 
In power at Angora should be oonvinced of the necessity of maintaining the Turkish 
connection with the Khilafat, which shonid remain, as It was designed at the very 
outset, to be of a world-wide character, nut confined to the natioual concerns of any 
gfonp of Mnssalmnns only, but responsible for the religions commonweal of the entire 
lilamio world. The Working Committee considered It equally essential that a Delegation 
of Indian Mnssalmans should proceed to Turkey to confer with their Turkish brethren 
in order to remote sneb mlBundersiandinga as may have interfered with a settlement of 
the Khilafat question which oruld be consistent alike with the exigencies of the Turkish 
National situation and with the Shariat of Islam. 

Delegation to Turkey. 

"While recording Its protest against the refusal of the Ooveinment of India to 
Irsne passports to all the members of all the varlons Khilafat Delegations for which 
passports were asked, the Committee decided to postpone for the present the sending 
of all other Delegations and to select only the personnel of the one Delegation which was 
to visit Tnrkey. This was selected ont of the personuel rf the several Dtligatlone 
selected at Cocovada ftr visiting varlons Muslim States by exclndlng these members 
apainst whom the Government of India had formulated grounds of exclusion, and 
inclnding some olb&TS against whom no snch bar cxistid. The list Ibns prepared 
Includes Dr. Anrail, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Bytd Snlaiman Nadvl, Messrs. 
Sherwanl and Picktbal', Hajl Abdullah Eairoon and Cbandbun Ebaliq-nz zaman 
(Secretary.) The Working Committee of the Khilafat and the Jamait'ul-Ulema had, 
after their joint meeting in March last at Aligaib, alnady cablid to Angora that 
Indian MniralmaiiB did not deaire to interKro In the National aflaiza of their brethren 
abroad with which the latter alone were competent to deal and It waa truated that 
this declaration would be lufflcient aasurance for the Government of India to accept 
and formally convey to the Tnrkiah Government. 

'* 1-int aince the Government of JndTu atiU persists, as evidenced by Its last letter to 
UP, in the demand for an undertaking from each member of the Delegation, It baa been 
decided that the members now selected should be riqucsCid to declare, aa required by 
the Government of India, that *' tbeir visit has no relation to the pditlcal affairs of 
the Turkish State, and that they will rigaid thrms^lvea as bcund not to endeavour in 
any way to promote any political change a or to take part in any political movem* nt ’* 
beyond endeavoring to aettle the Khilafat questiciu in arrordance wilb the Shariat of 
Islam. The Dflegatlon now sdected will set rut for Tnikey via Egypt aa soon as 
passporta are fsEuid, and the Woiking commit Ire la hojeful that this Indian Misaion 
to Turkey will yet sncceed in its endcavonrs. Put it cannot be laUi with any degree of 
certainty how soon Ita great task will be LC'cmplishrd. Tbe Woiking Uommittte bad, 
therefore, to consider to what other work the attention and activities of tbe Khilafat organi- 
sations in India should be directed while efforts are being made In the manner Indicated 
above to arrive at a settlement of the Ebtlafat question in oonsnitalion with tbe Turks. 

Muslims in India, 

« It was agreed that while we should continue to presa for tbe freedom of tbe 
Jazirat-ul-Amb from every form cf Non-Muslim domination and control, work must 
now also be^ undertaken to cnaure the free devilopment and progreaa of tbe Mubl m 
community Ik India itself. It was recalled that before tbe outbreak of War in 
Tripoli in tne autumn cf 1911 Indian Mnaialmans were only engaged on such 
communal work in India and were endeavouring, on the one band, to provide ednoational 
facilltlei for their community, cxranding tbe Aligaib College into a Mnsiim University 
and by means of work on other snob enterpriaei, and were trying, on the other hand, 
to take their proper share In the public life of thfa country after having teenred 
communal reprerentatlon in tbe l>glBlatlve Connclla under tbe Morley-Minto Buhetpe 
cl Beforma. Attention was then ffxad, so to speak, only on the domestic affairs of 
Abe Mnallm community in India, but ever since 1911 a encceasion of events compelKd 
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Indian SlaBialmana to ConBiderable attaDtlon alio t<i tlie needi of their oo- 

TeligioDlati abroad, aod in oonrie of time. It led to a railj f aoreasing realtiation that 
the dlflntegration of the Iblamio world and the rapid decline in the teBt'oral power 
of lilam oonstitated an imminent peril to their Faith. 

<'To arreit theie procejiei became tbert-fure their foremoit doty even il it entailed 
the negleot for the time being of other dnciei, and they reapondea to ita tail tu the belt 
of their limited capaeitj. The magnitude of their teak came to be reougniaed mote 
and more clearly ai calamity Buaoeeded calamity nntil at laat they realiaed that nothing 
abort of a reconatrncti'jn of the l-lamlo world aod a complete reform of Muilim life to 
aoQordanee with the iiieali of fa'am in all ita pristine purity was neidi-il. Dnintf 
igratinn and deray were the logical oonipqnencei of the laot tha'^ for many 
-uentn'lfi the Eh lafat had not been funotioning prop 4 >rly, and the Ehilalat wai the 
>006 luitituciun r> quired now to Initiate, itlmnlate, eocunragu, and in a general 
way inp^rviie the work of reoonitrnction and reform. It was therefore hoped that 
ai a ion ai Turkey emerged from her tronblt'i, a reform of the EhileCat itielr would 
be undertaken ae a preparatory irep to the reform of the Islam lo world. The 
deoiiion oi the Angola Assembly ba<> however alterfd the litnalion so complettly 
lhat a reform of the EbiUfat is no longer Immediately pi.tMible, and wdl hare to 
bo nodeitakin when a setrlement of the onnneotion of the Tnrkiih Nation with the 
Ehilalat la Anally reached. In these circumHtanoes, it was being iDoreaNlnply Itlt 
that the ta^k of reoonitrnction of Mufalim society in India should no longer be delayed 

"Out i>f evil cometb good, and a religions teviral following on the trials and 
tnbalatiuna of Mussalmans faa-i already qaickr-ned the Moslim pnlse. A tar larger 
number of Kiusbalinans is now devoting its attention to religions siU'Hee in a B}liit 
ot free enquiry combiDe<l with humility aud reverenoe. and it is to be hoped that 
aided impetus will now bd given by the Ehilalat organisation to this movement, 
BO that the distance wbi'jh still separates the ordinary people from the Ulema 
may soon be rednoed in a mann^t l^fltting the followers of a Faith that has no 
priesthood and recognises no distinction between the Laity and the Clergy. 

*' outer eiperlence during ooi recent trials has shown that onr edncational Idini 
and ideals need to be greatly modified. While instiintions like the Jamia>Millia 

Islamia ate more than ever needed for higher edneation, and speoially as nnrsetue 

lor onr fntuie poblic workers and traobers of the massps, and tbeir curricula have 
to be revised In the I'ght of the experience recently gamed at soeb great cost, a 
far wider diffusion of ednoation among the masses Is a crying nereisity ot the 
lotnre. A war of eitermiuation must Ira waged against illiteracy iu ordei to make 
the poorest and tbe homblest Mutlim as nearly self-dependent as possible iu all 
uatters including religion itself. Vast aTeas exist in India to-d»y with large 
Mnell'n popnlations appallingly ignorant even of tbe elements of Ihelr leligiou, whom 
neither secnlar teachers nor preaibers of religion have in recent times ined tu 

influence and improve, They must nu longer be negleoted by the idncaled mcu> 
btre of tbe community. 

“No village cr group of neighbouriug rmall vrlUges aud no quarter of a tiwn 
tfaonid be without its Bchools for elcmei.iury iiiktiucilnn lodgtd iu tbe mosque ot 
Ibn localityt end Tf-ligi ms and secular education must go band In band and must 
»ait tbe needs and circumstances of all classes of partlculerly tbe peasania 

and tbe workmen. Fur those who are too old to be attracted to icbools, ^hu lual 
Mosque should provide laoiUties (or a wider dlffnsion ot lilamio culiurc. The 

appointment of properly tisined Imams who cunld be ibe teachers of Musi m 
children, tbe members of Hnslim yonths and tbe gnides, pbllosopliers and inenua 
of the more elderly Mnssalmans oi tbe locality, and Ibe istablisbment ot a libra*/ 
and reading rorm attarbed to every Horque wonlti make it tbe social and intellec- 
inal centre and the Ideal Isalmlo clnb-honse of the locality . Tbe esiabliah meat an«i 
organisation of Hnslim Orphanages would not only save nur orphans from fa*liii|g 
into wrong bands and from becoming waile and strays, bat would also pruvidu 
a chain of nurseries tf Muslim Mlsslonarlis comparatively fieer than oibt-rs and 
more tke the Abhabi Bcffa who formed the standing army of the Mlisiouarics i*f 
Islam In the days of the Holy Prophet. The Uopla orphans are the first obaiga 
on our nttoorces, and a beginning mast be made with them at once in order not 
only to rave them fvnm starvation bat also lo change tbe face of tbe entire itgii n 
inhabited By our Uopla brethren and convert it into a flinrlshtag land, the kWiis 
of cnl^red people as peaceful as they ate brave and Indnstrlops. 

*■ Mendicancy must alio be eradicated from the Hoilim oommanlty, and iLii 
noxious parasitical growth which sucks away only too much ot tbe li(e*giviug sap 
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drawn Irona the loil bj the prodnotlve memban of looletj most be nprootnd- 
Work muit be provldecl for the able-bodied TagrantB and letogee mut be ettab- 
liehed for thoee who enfler from grare diiabiUtles, taoh as bliOdneBi or Inea of 

limbfl. Chailtj mait be organieed: Baititl Malb mutt be eetabliBhed, and Zaeat 

collected and rfgplarlj dibl-ribnted to tbe dcaerving poor. Pioue endowmenta mnet 

bj ^ared for the real beneficiarleB Irom tineteei who have conceited them into 
private property, and are guilty of oommltttng perpetual frande upon tbe public. 

''The use of intosicante muet be diecoutlnued, and Muslim society, once more 

purged of ibe drink evil, mnsc stand forth as tbe pioneer of probibiiion. Parity 

ut morals must be insist^ upon fur men no less than fur women, and the curee 
of pruititntion removed both in practice and theory. Last, but not least, poverty 
IS Uself a great evil aud the mother of many other evilt, and while orgamied 

cbaiity can do a great deal to mitigate its evil const qences, a belter economic 
organieation of tbe community alone can constitute an adequate and peimaoeut 
reform. MaBsalmanSj erpaciallj in Upper ludia, have too Jung depended upon 

eervlie lor their maintenance to tbe neglect of trade aud Industry, and even those 
who are not ashamed to eat practically the bread of beggary are none-ibe-lesi 

ashamed of keeping a shop and of only too numerous minor profesBlons that have 
wrongly been considered not respectable enough for gentlemen and the sons of 
gentlemen, thongh the companions of tbe Prophet themselves were not too proud 
to follow them. TheEe and other Buch evils are no dunbt very grave, and tbe lut- 
mulation of the beet of policies and prograiumes cannot eradicate them by Iteelf, 
and many generations may pass away before appreciable snscess caa be recordedf 
but nnlesB the best minds of the oommnnity can take all tbeee matters into con> 
sldeiation, and sitting, so to speak, in ouutinnoos Conference frame policips aud 
devise measnies to deal with them, oven tbe least Biccess is hopeless, and tnither 
decline is oeitain. 

BBLATION with OtHBB COHUUNITIB8, 

" Masaalmans have also to be taught to take their proper share in public life 
and to accept readily and cheerfully their portion of the saciihcea and burdens 
and reaponilbillties as members of a composite Nation struggling to be free, Tbej 
have to be fully awakened to a sense of their duty to tbeir Mother and, and it 
they have to eategoard then communal rights agaiu«t apprehended eucruaohments of 
any of their fTrllow-citinens, they must nut neglect to lafeguard their National 
rights against the long-continued and too-long tjierated encroach mentu of tlulr alien 
Tulerr. They must learn to face their rulers as a nnited Nation, and to face their 
Indian brethren as a nnited community, 

"They must be taught to shrink from no legitimate sacrifice demanded in tb.c 
causes of National freedom and of National unity, and far from extorting tor 
cbemselves special privileges at the exf^ense of sister comannities, thiy should be 
willing to surrender as much as they can, even of their own proper share oC 
b^nehts according to the Nation. But this surrender sboold be made out of Jove, 
not out of fear. It must be made out of their strength, not ont of their weakness, 
and It must be made with their eyes open rather than in Ignorance oz out of 
political gnilibility. It Is on these lines that onr political ideas and ideals have 
to be revised and our political activities reorganlfied. Had the Ehilafat been 
functioning properly, it Wi>uld have initiated or at least eCimolat(.d ami encouraged, 
and in a general way, supervised the work of reconstruction and reform in every 
department of our eummoual life except polities which, apart from tbe diversity 
Ilf circainitaaoes and distinctive features aad peculiarities of different countries 
inhabited by Muatalmans, is additionally infiaeDoed and conditioned in the case 
of the Mossalmans of India by tbeir sabjectlon to alien rule. But even If the 
Ehilafat bad been fnnctiontng propeily, the execution of policies and programmes 
in any ease would have been the fnootion of tbe Mnssalmani of this oonniry itself. 

'^lo-day, however, we most not only execute but also frame them, aod unr 
unaided judgment mast do the best it can djurlng the time, short or long, that U; 
may take to reach a final settlement abont the Ehilafat and to establish it on * 
firm, damoeratlo, and international basis. These ideas bad been tbe sobjeot of many 
a Unslim pnbllo worker’s cogitations and 01*118 discnisions with many of bis fellow- 
workers ever -slnoe the Treaty of Laufanne was sigoed. and we seonred a Mile 
breathing time. Tbe sensational news from Angora, however, forcibly attvaeteii 
attention once more to Tnrkey, and tbe tnture of tbe Ehilafat once more beOmmo 
the one absorbing topic for Indian Maiaalmans, though now in a aenie dlfiereot la 
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thftt wheo Its fstate oAttiei Anxlet 7 on aoeonnt ot the hostile intentions of ont 
noD'UoHlim enemies. Onx nnnietj is siill eerjr gtent, bat tbnnki to onx National 
eUTBiy, when we cannot even leave the shores of India for other Hosllm lands on 
a religions mission of peace and reconolUation. nothing can be dene to relieve that 
anxiety beyond waiting on onr slien mlers onoe more with a, request lor the issue 
of passports on snob terms as they choose to dictate in their cbaraoterlstlo arroganoe, 
and hoping that at least some of our prominent publio workers who were denied 
the honor of being declared guilty of clEences against the State lor doing their 
duty by Islam and by India would be permitted to proceed to Tnrkey and to 
convert their Turkieb brethren to their own views on the vexed question of the 
Ebilafat. Other public workers who are subjeoted to an embargo and are not 
allowed to go abroad have now leisnre enough to take up tin thread of their 
woik in India and to resume activities that were interrupted more than a decaile 
ago. 

“The Ehilafat Working Committee now took great oonilderation of the vital 
question whether the Ehilafat organisation should continue to oonAne its scope to 
the lalegnsrding ot the temporal power ot Islam, and In particular, to the restora- 
tion to Islam of the Jazlrat-al<Arab after treeing it from non'Blnslim idomloation 
and ccntrol, and to the atiainment of Swaiaj in India as the best possible means 
to this end. or to extend It to the entire communal life in India as well. The 
Working Committee nnanimonsly agreed to extend the soope ot the Ehilafat orgenlsa- 
tion and to make all oommnnal work its province, in the first place, became a 
wastage of energy must be prevented, and all avoidable friction mnst be avoided, 
and in the next place, becanse tfae commonlty trosts the Ehilafat organisation in 
spite ot an insldioos hostile propaganda of the most virulent and nefarlons character, 
as it has trnsted no other communal organliation before. Iflnch of the dlssatisfac- 
rinn felt and expressed latterly with the Ebilafat organisation, and paiticnlarly in 
Upper India, is by |sr the best and the sinceresfc compliment that conld have been 
paid to It, lor wherever the Mnssalmans have suOered ox have felt aggrieved, they 
have petnlanily atked why the Ehilafat organieallon has not come to their rescue, 
foigetting, if coutre. that its scope was limited. They bad learnt to trust the 
Ehilafat organitation, and that trust conttnues to this day. Bnt the compliment 
implied in these reptated complaints is not in reality paid to individuals. It is 
paid rather to tfae democratic constitution of the Ehilafat organisation. Leaving 
(Ut of conslderatlcn for the moment tnr Indian brethren of other faiths who have 
done ao mnch Decfnl woik as members and even office-bearers, the Ebilafat orga- 
ntiation is open to every MosFalman who choosea to pay four annas a year to 
its funds, and its creed is no other than tfae creed cf Islam. It sets np no other 
erred. There is no class (f the cemmunity wh>ch Is not represented ou it, except 
ifaoie, of ccDTFe, who Are too Indifferent to the rail cf Islam or too afiald of 

their alien' luleis to respond to it, and hardly any Muslim eujojing the confidence 

<f hie co-religlonists is to be frond outside its raoka With a constitution so 
broad-based and democratic, tbe Xbilefat oiganiiation is well qualified to accept 
the additional responsibilities which' it is the clear desire if tbe community that it 
should undertakp. But tbe decision cf the Working Committee Is only tbe first 
necessary step in tbls dlreotion. 

Tbe Future. 

**The Central Ivhilsfat Committee will meet at Delhi in the last week of June, 

.and the Jamlat-ui-Ulema is also invited to bold a Joint session along with tbe 

Ehilafat Committee. The whole question will then be threshed out and finally 
derided and when work is undertaken in all these directions, and. on this large 
scale, a new chapter will, it ia confidently trusted, be opened in the hiatory of 
lllam in India. Our enemies have never spared us, and repression has followed 
rldicnle, and ridicule has followed repression in a vicious circle. Their attacks 
r have increased in venom and in violence, and tbe least that tbe ooiamunity must 
expect from them is virulent abuse cf the principle workers and assiduons efforts 
to sow further distrust and doubt in tbe minds of the masses. But the workers 
.have already passed tfarongb this ordeal snocesefnlly, and nothing can wean off the 
masses from them except their own incapacity and their own betiayal of publio 
nonfldebca. On tbe eve of this great voyage, 1 wish all my fellow voyagera “Qod- 
f«oeed,'* and hope that, as ever, they will place their trnst in God and In their 
own valiant selves.” 



AM-lndia Muslim League 

The IDth adjourned seesioD of the AlHndia Muslim League was 
after four years opened at the Globe Theatre, Lahore, on the 24th May 
1924. Mr. M. A. Jinnah M. L. A. presided. A large number of Khilafatists 
and Congressmen were present including Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. 
Ansari, Mr. Assf Ali, Dr. Kitchlew, Raizada Hansraj, Messrs. Shuaib 
Quereshi, Moazzam Ali, Mushir Hussain Kidwai, Dr. Satyapal, Lala 
Gobardhan Das, Maulvi Abdul Qadir, 2Sahur Ahmed, Mian Fad-i Hussain, 
Dr. Mirza Yakub Beg, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Maulvi Syed Murthuza of 
Madras, Mr. Abul Kasim of Burdwan and Lala Dunichand. 

The revival of the League after four yeais, and at Lahore under 
the influence of Mian Fazl-i Hussain, the great anti-Hindu and anti-Sikh 
Moslem Minister of Fuijab who is responsible for the strong wave of 
communal feeling of the Moslems that is swaying the whole oounti*y 
since Gandhis’ and the Ali Brothers’ Hindu-Moslem unity of 1921, lent 
colour to a strong suspicion that it was an attempt on the paii* of the 
Minister further to rally the Moslems against other communities, and 
to wean them from the Congress. Not more than 33 members out of 
a total of 130 came from outside the Punjab, most of whom even 

were members of the Assembly who were going to attend its Simla 
session next week. The ostensible ol^iect of the League was no doubt 
to prepare the Muslims for the coming constitutional changes which 

the action of the Congress Party had made inevitable, and to safeguard 
their interests. 

Agha Mahomed SAFDAR, Chaiiroan of the Reception Committee, 
delivered his welcome address in Urdu, in the course of which he 
referred to the strained Hindu-Muslim relations in the Punjab and 

regretted that fighting was nowhere so severe as in that unfortunate 
provinoe which had become a regular theatre of war. The Muslims 
demanded right to sit in Councils, Committees, District. Boards, 

Universities, and to share seats in proportion to their population which 
the Hindus resented. He urged tolerance andlrequested that all places of 
worship must be respected and- protected. All religious differences could 
be wiped away if Hindus and Muslims once realised that no I'eligion 
allowed indiscriminate destruction of man and .all religions preached self- 
oontrbl and toleration. 

Diagonising the root-cause of the trouble, he made a unique and 
highly disconcerting statement to the effect that the "majority of Muslims 
is poor, the majority of Hindus is in better circumstances/’ and therefore 
the poor Muslim is ready to rob the rich Hindus at the slightest 
provocation. He tried to give a touch of “socialMm’’ to the recent 
Hindu-Moslem fracas, and offered as the remedy the raising of the 
economic condition of the people, paitioularly Moslems. “ Our ideal, the 
welfare of India and peace with our neighbours ; our immediate need, 
internal refoim’’. 

Referring to the Ehilafat, the Chairman said it was a mistake to 
give the title to Sultans of Hedaz, Egypt or Morocco or the Amir of 
Afghanistan without due consideration. It was essential that KMlalat 
should not be wasted in a powerless Islamic Kingdom. The Mn^m 
League and the Ehilafat Committee should be amalgamated. 

S3 
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The Preeidential Address 

After paying a tribute to the iate Mr. Bburgri and referring to 
the cii-cumstances that helped to hia being called upon to preside over 
the present session of the League, Mr. Jinnah said ; — 

Survey of the Last Four Years’ Events. 

Since 1920, owing to the most extiaoi'dinary and exceptional events which 
occurred one after the other starting with the pissing oC the llowlatt Bill, tiagedy 
of the Punjab and horrors of Amritsar, Treaty of Sevres and the KhiAEat agitation, 
the policy and the programme of Non-co operation enunciated and formu ated by 
Mahatma Gandhi was the order of the day. The League was not ab e and not 
willing to keep abreast with the movement started and first approved of at the 
Ca'oaita Session of the Indian National Congress and confirmed by the Nagpur 
Beasion of December 1920, and ha<l perforce, in view of a veiy powerful vo ume 
of public opinion that ra'lied round Mahatma Gandhi’s policy amf programme, to 
go into the back-ground. Since the commencement of I! <2 if it was rea'ised and 
admitted that the Tdpp e Boycott was a failure, and that the Mass Civi I Dis-obedicnce 
could not be undertaken successfully in the near future, Bardoli even was dec'arett 
by Mahatma Gamlhi as not ready for Mass Civil Disobedience ; and even prior to 
his prosecution and conviction, Mahatma Gandhi had to resort to what is known 
as the Bardoli or Constructive Programme. Long before that, the Tripp e Boycott of 
Law Courts, Schoo's and CoJeges and Councils had failed. The Lawyers, barring 
few exceptions, did not pay much heed to Mahatma Gandhi’s call and the sludenta 
after a first rush of an impulsive character, i-ca'iscd that 11 was a mistake. Gaya 
witnessed a struggle in the C'ongress Camp and Mr. Das finally laid the founda- 
tions oif what has subsequent’y become and is now known os the Bwaraj Paity 
favonring Council entry. Boycott of Council as desired by Mahatma Gandhi was 
far from being effective or usefu'. Council seats m the country were filial up , 
the Kiii'afat oigauisatioii which was earned on could not c'aim any better position 
and being the hamUmaul of the Indian National Congress, it pursued practically 
the same po icy and programme and it succeedal no more or better in giving effect 
to the programme which It had set up for itse f. The Bwara] Party eventually at 
the Special Session of the Indian National Congress at Dc'hi in September iU23, 
prevailed upon and obtained the verdict of the Indian National Congn^ss to permit 
those who wished to enter the Legis’ature, to do so. Whatever may have been 
the resultant good or evi', I think yon will agree with me that wc must at this 
moment make use of the good and forget and discard the evil. It is in this 
spiric that 1 wish that we should pioceed with our future work. Many mistakes 
have been made, b’unclers have been committed, great deal of hai*m has been done, 
but there has come out of it a great deal of gool a’so. The result of the strug- 
gle of the last three years has this to our credit that there is an open move- 
ment for the achievement of Swaraj for Ind'a. There fs a fearless and persistent 
demand that steps must be taken for tbe immediate establishment of Dominion 
Kcsponsibie Government in India. The oi-dinary man in the street has found his 
political consciousness and realised that self-respect and honour of the country 

demand that the Government of ' the country should not be in the hands of any 
one else except the peop’e of the Country, 

Necessity of Hindn-Muslim Unity. 

*'But while that demanrl is a just one and the sentiment (m'y natural and 
requires every encouragement, we must not forget that one essential requisite 

condition to achieve Bwainj is the political unity between the Hindus and the 
Huhaipmadans ; for the advent of foreign rule and its continuance in India is 

primarily due to the fact that the people of India, partlcular'y the Hindus and 

Habammadans, ai-e not united and do not sufficiently trust each other. The domi- 
nation by the Bureaucracy will continue so long as the Hindus and Muhara- 
jinaAMiii do not oome to a settlement. I am almost inclined to say that India 
will get Dominion Besponsible Government tl^c day the Hindus and the Muham- 
ma^ns are united, Bwaraj is almost inter-changeable term with Hindu-Moalim 
unity. If we wish to be ft«e people, let us unite, but if we wish to continile 
slaves ^of ^nteauoraoy, let us £ght amongfct ouraelves and gratify petty vanity 
over petty, matters, EngUshmen being our arbiters 
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The IriBh Parai’e*. 

*‘G^ent'emen, I quoted in my epeecli nc the Mub im L aguc (jession in 1916 from 
the Rpeech of Mr, Lloyd Gkojge which will 1 think bear repetition and if you 
will permit me, 1 will quote again. Mr. Lloyd George said : “Ho was convlnccil 
now that it was mitundci Btandiiig, partly iau:a\ party religious. It was to the 
inteiefit of both to have it removed. Eut there seemed to have been some evil 
chance that frustiattd every cffoit made for the achievement of better rc'atioiiB. 
He had tried once but did not succeed. But the fault was not entirely on one 
bide. He had fe.t the who'c t^'me that we were moving in an atmt sphere of nervous 
bUBpicions and distiubt, pcivasive and universal of everything and every bouy. He 
waB drenched with fuspicion of Iriplimcn by Englishmen and of Englishmen by IriBhmcn 
and worse and most fatal of a'l, by the suBpiciou ot Irishmen. It was quagmire of 
ilibtiuBt which clf^geil the footsUps ot piogress. Teat was the real enemy of Ireland. If 
that cou’d be s'ain, he believed, it wouM nccomplish an act of reconciliation that 
wou'd make Ire'aml greater and Biitaiu gieater and wou'd make the United 
Kingdom and the Empne grratei than they ever w’ere before. 

“ThiH quotation, gtnt emeu, app'ied to the situation in Ireland in 1916. 
They apply to India to-day if the words were tianspOBed and instead of 
'Irishmen' and ‘Eugliphmrn’ you weie to substitute ‘Hindus’ and 'Muham- 
madanp.’ But it npp ics- no ongcr to Ireland, li'eland has siiiC! attaint'd 

her fveedom and we aie btill ooiitinuiug our quarir’s. It is for you who come 
here from all parts of India to devise ways and means and fiml a so ution for llie 
greatest enemy of India — the dificiences between the Hindus and Muhanunadans. 1 
have no doubt that if llic Hindus ami Muhammadans make a whole-hearted and 
earnest effort, we shall be able to find a solution once more as we did at Lucknow 
in IMIH. It is on'y then that India, united and strong, will be ab'e to ival'y 

galvanise the British Parliament and the British Nation into aet’on and foiec their 
hands to grant Domlnicn Besponsible Government to India. In the case of Ireland 
and Egypt, mark how they have extoited their freedom fiom the hands of the 
British larliamcnt and the British Nation. 

Commercial, Industrial and Agricultural ProgreBs. 

“Eut while that is the main goa\ upon which must be concentrated the best 

cffoitb, the energy and the intellect of the count) y, we must, in the meanwhile, 

piomote, icppoit and advance the commeicial, industrial and apicultural progress 
and w’clfnrc in all their raried activities in the countiy and strive to get a sound 
sysUni of finance and cunency. Wc must take steps lo oiganise labour in the 
countiy, induhtiiaj us well as agricu tuiaJ, including idiots and pcasanls, to bring 
about spiedy in piovtmiur in their tconomic condition and piotect their interests. 
We must enab’.c thtni to take their pace in their countiy’s stiuggle for Swara]. 
Wc must teach tliim to take their piojer share in the constitution of Dominion 
llesionsible Go-vernmeut of India. Wc must not lose any opportunity to piomote 
and advance mass education 10 f.b to make the eh mental y education universal and 
thus dispel the ignoiance and daikntbs and bung light to millions of our 
countrymen who cannot claim e^en the thicc B’s. Wc must lake steps, if neccs- 
sary, to see that citmeiitaiy education is made comiu'soiy. We shou d, as far as 
possib'.e, organise and de\ise intars lor iLr purpo(e of encouraging autl establishjng 
Bwadeshi indnslncb and manufacluir, piomoting National Education, removing uii- 
touchability and eucouiaging setthment of disjutes by aibitraiitn. There are many 
other viial and impoitant quest'ons, tdannistiaiive or otbeiwise, such as, Bailway 
Hdministiaticn and its management and its finance, defence of India, Indianieation 
of and raising the National Aimy, Indianisat.cn of Beivices, organising and instruct- 
ing ecct orates, and tupportng candidates for Legislatures, local or central, at the: 
e'ect-.ons. All these questions can be dealt with partly by educative propaganda 
Ihioughout (he country and partly through and by means of the existing Lrgis- 
'atuies. While we unflinchingly and with all our might and main support the 
demand for Btfoims, ptovided the rights and interest of the minorities m any 
existing scheme or in any scheme of advance will be elu'y pioteoted and 
safeguarded, yet we cannot associate onrse’ves with any po'icy of deliberate and 
wanton wieckagc or destiuclion. We ought to be prepared, if the Qoveinment do 
not make saiisfactoiy response lo the National dexuand for Beforms, as a lastrasort 
to make the Covemmeet by Legislature or through Legi^ature onposs&le and we 
should, if necessary, adopt lor that purpose all meana and measures to bring about 
parliamentary obstinction and conatitutieual dead-’oeks. But in the meantime we 
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must extract all the good we can from the Oovcramcnt by and through the Legis- 
lature by means of such limited powers and induenoe as is permitted to ns to 
exercise witliin the scope of the Goveniment of India Act, as it is constituted 

to-day. 

The Khilafat, 

The Z^hilalat question has for the moment owing to the recent decisions of 
the Angora Assemb'y under the guidance and leadership of Mustafa Kemal Taslia 
Ibmet Tasha, taken such a turn that -no immediate solution can be suggebted. 
£ut let us hope that a Congress of the Mussalmans of the world, which is in con- 
templation, will have, when it meets, in its midst all those most qualitied and 
competent to speak on the question, and the united wisdom of those learned in the 
Law and Religion of Islam will find a solution of what at present appears to be 
one of the most amazingly complicated questions. 

Swaraj. 

“Then there remains the question of Swaraj. Thus the immediate issue between 
India and Great Britain of paramount magnitude and importance is the amen^ent 
of the constitution of the Government ot India. The Assemb'y passed a resolution 
last February by the vote of 76 representatives against 48 recommending to the 
Governor-General in Council to take immediate steps to establish full Besponsib.e 
Government in India. The Government only showed its willingness to move by 
means of a departmental committee to inquire into the defects in the working of 
the Act of and further to inquire whether any advance should be made within 
the Rule-making power— but refused to commit itself with regard to the necessity 
of amending the Act, except to rectify any adm nistrative imperfection. So we ask 
for bread and the Government is offering ns stone. Surely the position is so mani- 
festly nn]UBt and untenable that it cannot be maintained for long. For, is it claimed 
that the question as to Trovinciai Autonomy to be granted to the Trovinceo 
and introduction of respoDsibiliry in the Central Gkivemment cannot even bji 
considered until the expiration ot ten years* period contemplated by the Act 1 Is 
it possible in view of the universal opinion throughout the country to the contrary 
to work the Reforms such as they are without farther advance until 1 The 
Statute does not bar an inquiry being undertaken at any time as to whether and 
to what extent it is d sirab'e to establish the principle of Responsible Government 
or to extend the degi'ee of Responsible Ghivemmeut.'* 

After outlining the present system of Government in India, Mr, Jinnah then-pointed 
out its defects and how unworkable it has become and proceeded 

“ Is it possible therefore to allow the present position to continue t 1 feel that 
the situation is far too serious and I hope that the Government has alreaily realised it 
and will not al ow any further delay, which, in my opinion, would be dangeroufL 
but meet the universal demand which is being voiced from a thousand platforms all 
over the oonntiy that its >iB]nediate steps must be taken to scrap the present cons- 
titution' and devise a oonstitntion in coiiou t-a'io i with the representatives of ihe 
people which will give them a real coucru. uud responsibility over their affairs and 
full scope for development of all their resources and enable them lo stand as free 
people under the full-fledged Dominion Responsible Government amongst the ronks 
of the Nations of the world. This is the task before the All-India Muslim League 
and the country at large. I therefore earnestly appeal and pray to my oouotry- 
m-n to unite and organise all the resources of our country for the attainment of 
our immediate goal— that ia, freedom for India,” 

2nd. Day's Silling 

Next day, May 25lh, the League met again ,an4 pfissed.a number of resolntioiM, The 
most important of these is the 8nd reso ntion on the fundamental Muslim rights in the 
eleetorates and the Legislatures. Considerable heat was created daring the disonssioa of- 
this r< solution. 

The Second Resolution 

Khan Bahadur Bheikh ABDUL QADIB moved a lengthy resolution about the 
fundamental principles of the Indian Constitution and in doing so said tliat In the futuro 
coostitut^on of India there must be some guarantee so that people may live In pm^oe 
when Swaraj was attained. The first fnndas^tal guarantee should be that the ICus-im - 
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majority of the population in the Punjab, Bengal and Frontier Frovinoes should not 
be int^ered with in any territorial redistribution that might become necessary^ 

The second guarantee should be that the basis of repi^sentation in the L^iBiatni-e 
and in all other elected bodies shall be population except that the very small 
minorities may be given representation in excess of theii' numerical proportion in 
those cases in wnich they would remain entirely unrepresented in the absence of 
such exceptional treatment, subject however to the essential proviso that no majority 
shall be reduced to minority or even to equality. TUe other guarantees shall be 
full religious liberty and tliat communal representation through separate electorates 
shonld be continued as at present with the provision that it shall be open to any 
community at any time to abandon its separate electorates in favour of joint 
cleciorates. 

Dr. ZIA-UDDIN AHM.ED of Aligarh moved the fol'owiug amendment to 

clause (c) of the resolution that the basis of the representation in Legisiaturcs and 
in all other elected bodies shall be pcpu'ation, provided that minorities shall have 
adequate and effective representation in all elected boilies in every province subject 
however to the esseatial proviso that no majority shall be rtilneed to minority or 
even to equality. 

Mian SHAH NAWAZ in suporting the amendment said that minorities should be 

uiven more seats than they were entitled to according to popu'ation and should bs 

treated more reasonably and humanely. This would promote friendly feelings amongst 
the commnnities which are essential for peaceful development of the country. 

Chaudhuri SHAHABUDDIN supported the amendment and said that Punjabis 
should be glad if they gave a number of more seats to Hindus and should 
not grudge a few seats here and there for the minorities. 

Mr, HHALIQ'UZ-ZAMAN opposed the amendment and said that the Punjab, 
Bengal and Frontier Mahomedans were quite reasonable in c. aiming representations 
according to their population and it would be derogatory for minorities to stretch 
their hands to majorities for a few more seats. 

Maulana MAHOMED ALl then rose amidst deafening shouts of “ Allah 0 Akbar 
and said that all representations ^ould be settled on friend y basis with minorities. 
He strongly opposed communalism against nationalism and boldly stcod out for Himtu 
minorities. 

Mian FAZL-1 HUSSAIN, Education Minister of the Punjab Government, said if 
any commnnity In India had made any sacriticc of their interests in Itilti at 
Lucknow it was the Mahomedan community and he was glad that he was one of 
them. But since then the other cotninaaities had b3en systematicaliy demanding 
more sacrifice from the Mussalniane^ Time has now however come when they 
should stop and consider how far this could proceed in that manner. (A voice;— 
Is Mian Faz!-i Hussain speaking as Minister of Government or as a member of 
Muslim League 1 ) Mussalmans should see, bo said, how far toe other communi- 
ties were ready to sacrifice their interest in the struggle for liberty (At tbia 
stage there was an uproar in the House and voices asked the President whether 
Mian Bahib would have unlimited time for his speech.) 

The Amendment was then put to vote but the House being sharply divided a 
division was taken according to provinces and resulted as follows 126 voted in 
favour of the amendment, 66 against. 

Dr. Zia-Uddin*s amendment that minoritirs should bs given not proportionate 
but adequate and effective representation was declared passed, because Miv Abul 
Ivaslm and his friend from Bengal were declared to have 60 votes eacli. By 
the rules of the Muslim League, voting goes by provinces and Bengal as the 
province having the largest Muslim popu.atioa is entitled to get 60 votes. Mouivi 
Abul Kasim and his friend wetc the only two msn present and they carried all 
the 60 votes with them. The t^l number of members present amounted to 160, 
out of which many were OoVW^ent officials. Even of these, 97 came from the 
I'nniab and only 88 from oaKide tlM province. 

Mr, ASAF ALI moved the toUowing amendment to clause (e) : “If the other 
communitim ci India agree to reservation of seats in Legislature in direct proper* 
tidn to numerical strength of their population and common e.ectorates, common general 
and Bpecial electorates should be salp^ituted fox existing eze usive eonstitueney.'* 

Mr. Asaf All’s ammidment wee lost after a short debate. 
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Resolutions, 

The following raaolutiona were adopted at the AIModia Mualim Laagua held 
at Lahore on the 24th and 25ih of May : — 

Beaolatlon No. 1. — The All-India Moalim League pi gea on record Ita deep aense ol 
aoirow at the ead and untimely death of the flos. BiIt. Obnlam Mobammad Bborgrl and 
feela that In him the Mnaaalmana of Indli bad loat one of the greateat patrioti, 
pollticiana and dialntereited aervanta of the oommnnlty and dealrea that tbia expieaaion 
of aoiiow on behalf ofitbe oommnnlty may be eooTeyed to hia family. (From the Chair.) 

E. B. Bheikh AbiJnl Qadlr, Bar-at-Law of Lahore, then moved and Bbeikh Neyaa 
M ibaipmai of Lahore aeoomted the following Beaolatlon ; 

Baalo Prinolplea of Bwaraj. 

Beaolatlon No. ll.^Whereae the epeedy attainment of Swaraj ta one of the declared 
objecca of the All-India Maalim Leagne, and whereaa It la now generally felt that the 
conception of Swaraj should be translated into the realm of oonoiete pditica and become 
a factor in the daily life of the Indian people, the AlMndia Maalim Lieagne hereby 
reaolvea that in any aoheme of a Conatltnlion for India that may nltlmately be agreed 
upon and accepted by the people, the following shall conatitnte its baaic and fundamental 
principles : 

(i) Tne existing Provinces of India shall all be united nnder a common Onvernment 
on a federal basis so that each Province shall have loll and oomplete Provincial 
antonomy, the functions of the Central Government being confined to inch mutters only 
a^ arc ol general and common concern. 

(b) Any territorial rediatribation that might at aoy time become necessary shall 
not in aoy way affect the Mnslin^ majoiity of popnlatlon m the Pnnjab, Bengal ard 
N. W. F. Province. 

(c) The basis of representation m the Legislatare and in all other elected bodies 
feball be popalaiion, except that very snail minorities may be given representation in 
excess of their nnnierlcal proportion in those casts in which they would remain entirely 
unrepresented in the absence of each exceptional treatment, sobjeot, however, to the 
essential prnvisn that no majority shall be reduced to a minority or even to an equality. 

(^d) Foil religions liberty, i e., Ilbfrty of belief, worship, observances, propaganda, 
association, and cducatinu shall be guaranteed to all commonitiei. 

(e) The idea ol joint eletorates with a specified number of seats being unaooeptabl^ 
to Indian Muslims, on the groand of its being a frnttfnl source of discord and diinnion 
and alau of b-'iug wholly inadequate to aobieve the object of effective representation 
of various oommuoal gioops, the representation ol the latter shall contlnne to be by 
means of separate electorates as at present, provided that It shall be open to any 
commooity at any time to abandon its separate electorates in favonr ol joint electorates. 

(f) No bill nr resolution or any part tfaereni affecting any oommunity. wbii'h 
question li in be determined by the members of that oornmnolty In the elected body 
uiincerned, shall be paseed In any Legislature or in any other elected body, it three- 
fnniths of the memlMrs ol that commnnity in that particnlar body oppose such bill nr 
resolution or part thereof. 

The resolutioD was put iirst to the meeting in parts, and the Preamble and Glauses 
(a) (d) and (■) were adopted without further diBcniston. 

Bfanlana Mahomed All adversely criticised the langnage and Import of Clause (b), 
bat it wav pnt to the vote and carried. 

Dr. Zianddin Ahmed ol Aligarh mored an amendment to substitute the following 
for Clanse (o) of the proposed reiolntlon vix : 

The mode of representation in the Legislatare and In all other elected bpdles 
eball guarantee ’ odf qn^te aud effective repTCSentation to minorities in every Province 
■nbjedt, however, to the essential proviso that no majority shall, be reduced to a minority 
or e^en to an equality *’ 

Tbe amendment was seconded by Mian Bbah Newaz of Lataote and anpported by 
Honlvi Muhammad Yakub, M L, A. of Moradabad, Chaudhnrf Sbahabuddlu M L. 0. 
fl lAhore, Uoulvi Abdul Quaslm, U. L, A. of Bnrdwan and tbe Eon. Mian Faxl-l-Hntealn 
E, B. of Lahore. It was opposed by Obasi Abdul Bahmun ol Lyallpni, Chundbnii 
Ehullquzaaman of Lucknow and Mnclaaa Mahomed All, and on a division beluff 
taken, the amendment was carried by a majority of 126 to 88. 

An amendmeet pfopoved by Hr. Asa! Ail nf Delhi and- seconded by Ur. HttSbir 
Husain ^El^wai and another proposed by Syed Habib Bbah ef Lahore and leeonded by 
Hauls liu Mahomed Alt to alter Clante (*•) were both put to tbe vote and lost. 
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The whole reeolatioo, «a mmeaded hj Dt. Z.aaddin, wm then put to the vote and 
carried. 

Complete Oveihaaling of Reform Act. 

Beeolatlon No. Ill, — That In the opinion of the AlMndia Maahm League the 
Reforms granted by the Government of India Act 1919 are wholly anFatlafaccory and 
altogether ioadeqaate to meet the reqairementa of the conotry aod that the virtual 
abeenoe of any lesponiibillty of the executive to the elected representativee of the 
people in the L^’glslature has really rendered them futile and unworkable : the [jeague 
therefore urges that Immediate steps be taken to establish Swaraj, i,e,i loll Responsible 
Government, having regard to the provistone of isolation No. 11, and this, in the 
opinion p£ the L^agne, can only be done by a oomplure ;overbaaling of the QuvetD> 
ment of India Act 1919, and not merely by an enquiry with a new to discover 
defect In the working of the Act and to rectify imperieciions under its rule-making 
power.— (Froposed by Mr. Asaf Ali of DJhl, seconded by M. Barkat All of Lahore 
and supported by Byed Habib Suah of Lahore). 

Committee to Frame Constitution 

Resolution No. lY. — That the All-India Muslim League do appoint a Committee 
consisting of the following gentlemen to fraAe a scheme of a Constitution tor the 
Government of India, in confaitatlon with the Committee or Committees that may bs 
appointed by other political ocganisationg in the country fot this purpose, and to place 
the same before a session of the Leagne and, if necessary, a speoiai session of the League 
may be summoned for that purpose at an early date, to oousider and adopt the scheme, 
viz Mr, M. A. JInnah of Bombay, Hon. Mian Fazl-1- Hussain K. B. of Lahore, Bir. 
MaqbuL Mahmud of Amritsar, Agha Muhammad Sardar of Bialkot, Mr. Mushir Hussain 
Eidwai of Gadia, Syed Zahur Ahmad of Lucknow, Hon. Byed Raza All of Allahabad, 
Gbandbari Ehaliquzzaman of Lucknow, Hon. A. K. Fazlul H^q of Calontta, Mr. 
Asaf All of Delbi ; Nawab Sarfraz Huisam Khan of Patna ; Mr. Abdnl Az’z of 
Peshawar ; Mr. Shnaib Quraishi of Bombay , Moulvl Syed Muriaza of Trlohinopoly; 
Ohandhnri Bhababuddin of Lahore and Syed Habib Shah of Laoore.— (Proposed by 
Mr. Maqbnl Mahmud of Amritsar and seaonded by Mr. Mushir Hussain Eidwai of 
Gadia). 

Muslim Activities' Oommittef. 

Resolution No. V. — That a Committee ooniisting of the following members of 
the All-India Muslim League ba appointed with power to confer with the Woiking 
Committee of the Central Ebilafat Gommittm In order to frame a soheme In con- 
snltatlon with it for the purpose of organising the various public aetivitks of the 
Muslim - community and the said soheme be placed as soon as possible beiore the 
Oonncll of the AU-India Muslim Liague aud if neoessary before the next session of 
tbe League for adoption, viz., A M. Jinnah of Bombay, Hon. Mian Fazl-i-Hussaln 
E. B. of Lahore, Agha Muhammad Bafdar of Sialkote ; Syed Zahur Ahmad of 
Lnoknow; Monlvi Byed Murtazs of Trichinnpoly ; Monlvi Abdul Qasim of Uaidwau; 
Monlvt Mnbammad Yaknh of Moradabad ; Hon. M. E. Fazlnl Haq of Oaicutta, Mr, 
Bnitan Ahmad of Bankipore, Dr. Mirzt Yaqub Beg of Lahore, Mr. Qhalam Bheek 
of Lahore, Malik Barkat All of Lahore, Dr. Bhnjanddin of Lahore, M. Bamlnllah 
Ehan of C. P., Iilr. Abdnl Aziz of Peshawar, Dr. Bhataat Ahmad ot Allahabad, 
Sheikh Abdul Qadlr, E. B. of Lahore, and Mgnlvi Abdnl Earim of Bauchl.— (Propuscd 
by M. Ghnlam Mohlnddfn of Easur and seconded by Sirdar Habbiboiah Ehan of 
Lahore). 

Frontier Province. 

Beaolntion No. VI.— That the All-India Muslim League strongly urges upon the 
Government tbe immed'ate and paramount neeesslty of introdnoing leforme in the 
N. W. F. Province and of plaolng thie Frovinoe in all reepeot In a position ot 
equality with the other major Piovinoes of India. — (Proposed by Hr, Abdnl Az z of 
Peshawar and eeoooded by Mr. Abdnl Majid Qaralshl of Lahore). 

Hindn-Mnslim Relations 

Reeolntlon No. VI f.— The AlMndia Mnelim Leagne viewa with great alarm tbe 
deplorable bitterness of feeling at preselhi existing betweeta the Bindns and Mnsial- 
mana In the different parts of the country add strongly deprecates the tendency ttk 
the part ot certain pnblio bodiee to* aggrafate the caniee of diffeieope between the 
two oornmnnities, thus doing Incalonlable baim to the National cause, and whlle^ 
plaolng on reoord Its firm oontlctlon that— ae^polltioal progress la potsible id tbia 
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coBBtij iiDleM It It' bMed on a lolld tnbetraton of Hiada-Mnalla luiUy, and that 
the Interetti of the ooBBtij deaaiid iBBtBal laorifloe aad aa InteatlTe epltlt office 
and etke on the part off all the oomannitiet, the Leagne aakei aa earaett appeal 
to all pnblio bod let to dltooBtinne all aetivltiee eaToeing off aggrealon and to eon- 
oentfaie their efloitilon the qnebtlon off atabUihlng Hlndn-ltoilla nnlty on a flra baili. 

Beeolntlon No. YlII.— Wbereae Inter-oommnnal nnltj it estaaely neeeitary ffoi 
gaining Swaraj, and whereas oondltlom, political and nllgions, nnffoitnnately eiltt 
in tbe ounctry on account off which a reorndeioenoe off Intei-ooramnnal dlfleranoet 
takee place every now and then, and it it moat deilrable that meant thonld be 
adopted to meet tnch oaiet, the L^ne retolvet that Oonolllatoiy Boardt, oontlit- 
ing of repreeentativee of all oommanltleai be ooutltated In dlffHerent dlttriott with 
a Centra] Board in the capital off each Province. (1) to tettle all matteit likely 
to oxeate oommnnal differencet, and (2) to deal with all oatet of oonfliet, and 
inveetlgate and enquire into actt of aggxetiion on the part off any particnlar oommanlty. 

Betolntion No. IX.— The AlMndia Mntlim Leagne deploiet the pietent leanda- 
loot ttate of diiorganliatlon existing among the Mosllms in all spheres off life, 
which not only prevents all healthy inter-change of ideas and oo-opeiation for the 
good off tbe community, bnt also ^leriontly handicaps the Muslims in sbonldering 
their proper share of reeponslbillty in the National struggle for progress and Self- 
Government, the League, therefore, urges tbe extreme desirability of concerted action 
everywhere with a view to secure Internal solidarity among the MnsBalmans off 
India and resolves that a Committee be formed to carry out a programme of 
political, social and economic development with particular reference to the following 
items : 

(1) To popularise tbe League and establish Its Provincial, District, Tahsll, 
PargaLU, and Village Branches throughout India, 

(2) To collect funds for the League. 

<8) To call upon and to co-operate with the Muslim Educational Conference 
In India in establishing elementary sohools In every village and ntilising tbe village 
Mosqnea and Imams lor this purpose wherever feasible. 

(4) To promote female education among tbe Mussalmans and to establish 
Schools lor the purpose in villages and towns. 

(5) To encourage adult education. 

(6) To organise tbe Muslim Boy Scout Movement. 

(7) To encourage tbe use off kbadder and Swadeshi goods. 

(6) To encourage and help tbe establishment off Muslim Banks In tbe country. 

Resolution No. X.— With a view to better tbe economic and political conditiono 
«f the workers and peaiants of India, tbe All-India Muslim Leagne considers it 
BBost essential that tbe organliatloc off the workers and peasants be taken in hand 
and a movement be immediately started on the lines chalked out by tbe All-India 
Congren Committee in this connection in order to achieve these objects ; the Leagne 
therefore resolves that a Committee at five members be appointed by the Council 
of the League to meet the Committee appointed by tbe All-India Congress Com- 
mittee lot this purpose to draw up a practical programme tor tbe crganlsatlcii off 
workers and peasants of India. 

Resolution No. Xf.— That this League urges all the Provinolal Governments 
generally and U. P. Government particularly to enforce the WakI Act off 1928 In 
their respeotive Provinces, and further rwolves that Provincial Leagues be called 
upon to appoint Provincial Committees to look to the proper administration off the 
Wakfs in each Province. 

Resolution No. XIL— That a Committee be appointed by the Council off the 
Atl-India Muslim Leagne to consider the grlevanofs ,of ^ the MuMSlmans in the 
matter off their representation in the puNio servloes off ^ eountry aad to submit 
its report to the League before Us annual setslon with sugissilons as to tbe ways 
and means whereby the Muslims may be assurid off thtir proper and legitimate place 
in the administration of the country. 

A Resolution was also passed depforing the unpyrnpathetlo attitude of the 
EasbmJf Durbar on tbe needs off Moslems in Eashmir. 

Alter appoittlliig O0oe-beatvrs, and tbe Donal thanks, tbe eeislon then oleied. 
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..Pi'oviuoial and District Political Conferences are held in India abouh 
the second quarter of each year to discuss local as well as alMndia 
affairs and also to take stock of the work delegated to thorn by the 
bigger all-India organisations. Accordingly some very important confer- 
ences wore held throughout India during the months of April to June last. 
The most important of these is the Bengal Provincial Conference at 
Serajgunge, where the much talked , of Gopinath Saha resolution was passed, 
a full aocount of which is given in the following pages. Of the other 
conferences may be mentioned the following of which the more important 
ones are given in somewhat greater detail hero. — 

Of the Nationalist Conferences where Congress-men hold sway, whether 
Swara.iists or No-changers, the following are important. — 

APRIL 27th — Maharaatra Provincial Conference at Jalgaon Peth with 
Mr. Gangadhar Rao Desfapande in the chair. At this Conference Mr. 
Deshparide made a scene by scathingly attacking the vSwarajists who did 
not attend. Mr. Gangadhar Rao is one of the leading No-ebanger disciple 
of M. Gandhi and his exhibition of ill-cemper was much commented upon. 

MAY lat — Third Karnataka Provincial Conference at Gokarn with Shri 
tSankarncharya of Saradapith in the chair (see p. 680.) 

MAY 2 1 id - Seventeenth Godavari District Political Conference vith 
Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu as president (see p. 681.) 

MAY 3rd — Sixteenth annual session of the Nambudri Yogakshema 
•Sabha at Triohur with Mr, M. T. Vasndovan Nambudri in the chair. 
This was held mainly to discuss the untouchability question and to 
devise moans to help the Vaikom Satyagraha (see p. xii.) 

MAY 3rd — Godavari District Volunteers Conferonoo at Almeru with 
Andhraratna Gopalkrishnayya in the chair. This was a conference of 
the Congress Volunteers formed in Andhradosha at the time of the last 
Congress at Cocanada. The Conference resolved to reorganise the 
Volunteers and to adopt the '' Ramdandu ’ as a part of the Volunteer 
organisation. 

MAY 7th — The S. N. D. P. Yogam at Vaikom under Dr. Kunhi 
Kannaii as President. This was a Conference of the ‘untouchable’ 
Eazhavas who wanted to remove the ban under which they suffered. It 
supported the Vaikom Satyagraha and joined hands with the Nairs' 
Conference held at the same place for the same purpose. 

MAY 13th — The Seventh Gujerat Political Conference at Borsad under 
Sjt K. Kalelkar was a great N.-C.-O. Conference a full account of which 
is given on p. 678. 

MAY 1 6th — The Depressed Classes Conference at Borsad under Sjt. 
V. L. Fardke passed resolutions for the removal of untouchability and 
was impoitatit because M. Gandhi who sent a message to it ^ was personally 
ooncerned in its proceedings. 

MAYI 18th— Foui tee nth session of the Tanjore District Conference at 
Mannargadi under Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar was important in as much 
as Mr. Iyengar who was believed up till now- to bo an out. and out 
No-changer gave out his mind that he Was veering towards the. Swarajiate. 
He however • advocated Congressmen capturing- the seats in the Councila 
and then keeping them empty. 

83(a) 
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MAY 18th— The Taryore Mirasdai’s Conference at Mannargadi with 
the Hon. Mr. K. Y. Rangaswami Iyengar in the chair was organised 
in protest of the enhancement of rent of the land-holders of Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly. The Mirasdars resolved to start a no-tax campaign. 
An interesting interlude arose when a policeman walked up to the dais 
and served a notice on Mr. Satyamurti prohibiting him from addressing 
the Conference. 

JUNE lat. — The Bengal Provincial Conference at Seraigunge under 
M. Akram Khan as president. Mr. C. R. Das and his Swarajists domi- 
nated the conference and the Bengal No-changers suffered a signal 
defeat (see p. 666). This conference showed that Bengal was overwhelmingly 
Swarajist. 

JUNE 16th— Trie First Oinalur Adi-Dravid Conference at Kamalapuram 
under Mr. K. V. Subba Kao was more or less a N-C-0 Conference where 
M. Gandhi’s lead was followed. Messrs. Bajagopalachari, M. G. Vasudeviah 
and other N-C-0 leaders were the prominent speakers. 

JUNE 28th — The Utkal Provincial Conference at Cuttack under 
I>r. Sir P. G. Ray who gave a very important address on Khadder and 
the Charka (see p. 682). 

Moderates’ Conferences 

Of the Conferences of the Moderate party three are given here ; 
tiz , the U. P. and Bombay Liberal Conferences and the U. P- Liberal 
Association. These are the only “live" organisations of the now 
declining Moderate Party, being still under the guidance of such men as 
Mr Tcj Bahadur Sapiu, Mr. Sastri, and Mr. Chfntamoni. The Weatern 
India National Liberal Association held its fourth annual general meeting 
in Bombay on May Srd. It was presided over by Sir Dinshaw Wacba 
who assured the members that “the future of India was in the hands 
of the Liberals alone". The session was not important. 

Non-Brahman Conferences 

Of the important Non-Brahman Conferences may be mentioned the 
meeting of the South India Liberal Federation (given on p. 686)> and 
a social Conference of the C. P. Non-Brahmans under the Hon. Mr. Jadhav 
held on the 19th April. 

On JUNE 17th was held the Adi-Dravida Conference at Trichinopoly 
under Sir A. P. Patro in which the caste question was fully discussed and 
the defects of Diarchy was exposed. The President strongly attacked the 
Swarajists and outlined the work done so far by the Madras Govt, for the 
Depressed classes, and asked them to turn away from the non-co-operators. 

Europeans & Anglo-Indians, 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians have no very strong paiiiy organisa- 
tions of their own perhaps because they do not need any. The European 
Association of Calcutta and Bombay are however strong enough to 
make even Viceroys and Governors quail before them. Their real 
ftrength lies in the different Chambeis of Commerce situated in the 
l*;’ovinoial head-quarters. The Annual General meeting of the Calcutta 
European Association was held on the 4 th Febiuary last an account 
of which has been given in the Annual MegitUr 1928 Vol. II SuppUment 
p. 316, Another important meeting was held in May last which is 
jgiveii here on p. 690. 
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The Bengal Provincial Conference 

SERA]GUNGE—iST JUNE 7924. 

The famous SERAJGUNGE CONFERENCE, or the “ Bengal Branch of the 
Indian National Congress ” as some sub-janta M. P.s put it in the House of Commons, 
commenced its Session on June ist under the Presidency of Maulana Akram Khan. Tt 
was a great triumph of the Swaraji.sts, as quite a crop of other (Conferences were held 
mainly with a view to draw away people from the great Political Conference of Bengal 
where the influence of Mr, C. R. Das reigned supreme. A Mahomedan conference 
organised by Mr. Shiraji, once a prominent nationalist, but now an instrument in the 
hands of the reactionary Ministerialists, was set up with Khan Bnliadur MusarafT Hossain 
as president, but it proved a miserable failure as the majority of the Mahomedans could 
easily see through the lure and spurned it. Of the other sister conferences, the Khilafat 
Conference under Haji Abdul Rashid Khan, a Student’s Conference, a Hindu Conference 
where Swami Shraddhananda, the great protagonist of Suddhi and San/jathart movement, 
was present on behalf of the Benares Hindu Mtihasabha, and a Khadi Exhibition openetl 
by Dr. Sir P. C. Roy, deserve to be mentioned. Trouble was anticipated owing to the 
great difference between the No-changers and the Swarajists and between the Ministerial- 
ist and and the Swarajist Moslems, and every party w;inted to carry the Conference by 
roup de force. A strenuous attempt was made by the No-changers of Bengal to casir.nle 
some of the resolutions, mainly those on Council-entry, (io^lnath Saha, and the Hindii- 
Muslim Pact, but they had to collapse before the overwhelming majority against them 
in the house. The conference showed that Bengal was qo per cent. SWarajist. Tlie 
Gopinath resolution, however, has since then become historic. It has formed the subject 
matter of grave deliberation amongst the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, from the House 
of Lords and Commons down to the petty Eurasian Clubs of Calcutta, and has been the 
parent of much acrid controversy in the press, from which even Mahatma Gandhi could 
not keep out. A chprus of angry protest was raised by the London Times, the Morning 
Post, and other Tory papers in England who took up the cry from the Pioneer, the 
Englishman, the Times of India, and other leading Anglo-Indian papers in India who 
discovered in the resolution a secret incitement to the murder of Englishmen, and roundly 
accused Mr. Das as the intigator of the crime. The real object was of course to make 
out a case for Govt., to forthwith intern Mr. Das, and thus to strike the Swarajist party 
of Bengal out of action. 

The following is an account of the proceedings of this very important conference. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Moulana Mahammad AKRAM KHAN opened his presidential address in Bengali 
with a sweet Urdu song. 

Referring to the present condition of our national activities, the President said that 
lo.ss of political freedom was at the root of all our ills and that unless and until a burning 
desire for freedom possessed the soul of our countrymen, .specially of the upper classes, 
the talk of freedom was a mere cry for the moon. Slavery had vitiated our whole life. 
Even those of our educated countrymen who appeared to have responded first to the call 
of the Motherland, had not been truly imbued with love, of freedom. 1 'here was not the 
passion, the fire, the insatiable desire for freedom in them. They had not fully aw'akcned ; 
their life and soul had not been possessed by a firm resolve to attain freedom. The 
national body was inert to-day under the influence of morphia, so to say. It could not 
even realise that it had been diseased. When a sick man failed to feel his disease, it 
could be said with certainty that he was lost for good. Such was the case with our 
nation. Pefty jealousies, strifes and feuds bom of selfishness were hacking her soul to 
pieces. Had her sons truly awakened, we would not have to see such a sad spectacle. 
When the mother’s house was on fire, was it meet and proper for two brothers to remain 
idle or to engage themselves in fratricidal strife over trifles? The mentality of the whole 
nation .required a complete change. 

Fears and Disirust. 

That fears and distrusts reigned supreme in our midst was eloquent of the fact that 
our leaders and 'W’orkers had not been captured by real desire for freedom. All our 
tolerance, dll liberality and largenes.s oF heart ended wdfh the dcliberation.s in the Con- 
gresses arid Conferences and as soon as we got out of them we forgot ourselves jind 
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indulged in our parly or communal jealousies. Our unity w.afl a seeming unity got up 
to throw dust in the eyes of the British. 

C'untinuing the President said that there were people in both the communities, Hindu 
and Moslem, who were mortally in dread of the immediate advent of Swaraj. 

A section of Musalmans feared that if Swaraj really came now, twenty-two crores 
of Hindus would keep them under the thumb ; for the Hindus were larger in number and 
more prosperous and advanced in education. So Swaraj would be the cause of Moslems’ 
ruin. A section of Hindus too on the other hand had a particular dread of the 
ghost of Pan-Islamism. They thought if the Fnglish left the shores of India to-day, 
Pan-Lslam would fall upon them with all its gruesome terrors, The lart was that 
many of the educated Hindus and Musalmans did not want Swaraj. 

The President then said that tin* Moslems’ fear of the Hindus ^\as ('iitirely 
baseless. To those of the Moslems who thought that, as the Hindus were larger 
in number and more powerful being far advanced in education and wealth than the 
Moslems, it as better for thorn to cling to the third party, he said that Moslems 
were never a docile nation easily to he petted or crushed. Moslems' rise and 
power had come through war and strife. No repression had been able to kill 
them in the past and no repression would be able to kill them in future loo. 
Moslem.s were not a weak nation. The President did not think that Moslems were 
objects of the world’s pity. A nation powerless and devoid of self-trust was, he said 
a curse, fit to be thrown into perpetual oblivion. 

The Moulana could not understand now Swaraj would mean a Hindu Raj. 
The Hindus were more powerful than the Moslems. There was no doubt about 

it. But it passed the Moulana’s comprehension how under u .Swaraj Parliament 
the Hindus would be able to keep the Moslems under their thumb. He .said, 
“Suppo-se we have got Swaraj now and a Parliament under it. Take this conference 
as the said Parliament. What can the Hindus do here to undermine Moslem 

interests? So far a.s I can understand, they will adopt measures for the redress of 
the grievances of our peasants and these measures will do good to Moslems 

more than to Hindus ; for the bulk of these poor peasants of Bengal come from 
the Moslem community. If they adopt measures to protect our countrymen from 
the ravages of malaria and other epidemics, it will benefit Moslems more than 
the Hindus." 

Referring to the Moslem grievance against the Hindus on the question of 
public services, the president remarked that those who did not want Swaraj for 
fear of the Hindu Head Clerks (Bara Babus) should try to understand that ihe 

interests of a few Moslem service-seekers were not identical with those of the vast 
majority of Moslems who neither could get nor cared at all for services. The 
Moslem community did not consist of a few English-knowing service-hunters. 

A Pact Necessary. 

Continuing the President remarked that Swaraj could not come as a gift from 
the British. It was idle to expect that one fine morning the British would tell 
us, "You arc making so much noise about Swaraj, take it ; we are going away 
bag and baggage.” Swaraj would have to be snatched from unwilling hands; 
it would have to be won. But without Hindu-Moslem unity the attainment of 
Swaraj was a dream. These two great communities should be imbued with the 
same inspiration and enlivened by the same resolution if they wanted to win Swaraj. 
Therefore, the formulation of a rigid constitution and the statemeiit of an unalterable 
principle, he said, were a necessary preliminary to joint action in the struggle 
for Swaraj — a constitution in which the legitimate rights of each community would 
be recogni.sed in the name of God. 

As to the baseless fear of some Moslems that after the attainment of Swaraj, the 
Hindus would act treacherously by trying to alter the constitution to the detriment 
of Moslem interests, the Moulana said that his twenty years’ contact with Hindu 
leaders and workers had convinced him that it was far from the mind cf the 
Hindu leaders to deceive the Moslems if opportunity came. They Were above this 
suspicion, though there was no dearth of mean and narrow-minded people among the 
Hindus as among others. He further said. " Suppose they (Hindus) prove treacherous 
after the advent of Swaraj. Who will protect the Moslems? My reply is that events 
will t«|te their own course. There will be anarchy and revolution." 

The fears of the Hindus too, like those of Moslems, Were, he said, quite baseless. 
The Hindus should not judge Moslems by their own likes or dislikes. The Moslems 
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might be, th6 president said, poor, uneducated, bigotted, wayward and fanatical, but to 
call them chicane and treacherous was to do cruel injustice to them. Thirteen hundred 
years’ history had shown that Moslems, if anything else, w(‘re not treacherous as a 
race, though there was no dearth of mean, narrow-minded individuals among them as 
among others. 

The fear of Pan-Ulamism was bussed on a mere myth. Pun-Islamism wa.s a 
modern invention of diplomatic Europe. There was no such word as “ Pan-Islam" 
in the Arabic or Persian language. The ghost of Pan-Islamism, the President said, 
had no real existence. The Moslems were not aware of it. But if to render help 
and succour to a fellow Musalman in distress was Pan-Islamisnt, there was no help. 
To feel and express sympathy for others, to think well of others and to protect them 
from the hands of oppressors was a religious duty with Moslems. The Koran enjoined it. 
Thus the Koran : 

“ Help each other in piety and truth but help not .any in .sin and untruth. 
Hear God." 

" If this ideal of Islam " .said the President, " goes against the struggle for 
Swaraj, then, I say, it is not possible for Moslems to join the Hindus. If this is 
the general opinion of the Hindus, then, lot there be. end of all struggle lor Swaraj, 
lot the drop-.scene lall horo." 

("ontinuing the President said that Pan-Islaniism, was nowhere in the world. 
It was not in Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, PiTsia or Afghanistan. It was Europe’s 
invention pun* and simple. Equally baseless were the Hindus’ fears, he said, about 
an Afghan invasion. If the Afghans would come at all, the power that could drive 
away the BrilLsh would be sufficient to keep the Afghans off 

SrtiN» CIF PUOMISE. 

However, th(‘se fears on both .sides, in the opinion of tin* president, did not stand 

ill lh(’ way of Swaraj, rather they were favoural>le to it. It proved that neither party 

thought the other party to be weak. If once the sun of freedom rose in the Indian 
sky, all these baselesvs fears and distrusts would vanish away like morning mist. 

Th<‘ suspicion and hatred that dominated the relation b(*tween Hindus and Musal- 
mans twenty years ago, had now to a great extent given place to love and sense ol 

ju.sLlce. In each community here had arhsen a group of men who could justly resent 

the wrong done to the community to which they belonged and were ready openly to 
recognise the legitimate rights of the other community. The dominating spirit of the 
Bengal Pact, whatever might be the difference.s of opinion as’ regards it.s details, was 
libcrility of mind and largeness of the heart. Nobody could deny thi.s underlying 
spirit. To-day each community could boa.sL ol a few leaders who were not prepared 
to suyipurt unjust demands. Those who had no power freely to recogni.se the legitimate 
rights of others, had no right to claim Swaraj. 

The bones of contention between Hindus and Musalmans, said the President, 

might be divided into two groups. These .supplied the, fuel to keep up the f1ame.s of 
strife between the two communities ; — 

1. Political righi,s comprising (a) percentage of representation on the Legislatures 
and (b) percentage of appointments in public services. 

2 . Religious matters comprising (a) slaughter of cows and (b) music before 

Mosques. 

Moulana's Support of Mixkd Elkctorates. 

1 . (a) The problem of representation on communal basis had been well-nigh solved. 

Both Hindus and Musalmans had agreed to communal representation on the basis of 
population. But the point of dispute was still th«*re about the method of election. 
All Hindus and some Musalmans were for mixed electorates while other Musalmans 
were of the opiniit that Musalman representatives should be elected by Musalmans 

alone. The President here* narrated his experience of the last two elections and pointed 
out that separate election had done no good, the fact having been that Musalman 
voters were influenced by Zemindars and money-lenders with the result that the 
right sort of men were not always sent up. He was definitely of opinion that those 
Musalmans who were returned by separate electorates did not care much for the people’s 
opinion or the interests of the cobjilry a.s a whole. These individuals entered councils 
to further their own selfish ends and voted with the Government in opposition to the 
t^country^s Uiterests. The cleverest of them however, sought to pose as advocates 
of the supposed Moslem interests by putting questions now and then on recess for Jumma 
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'prayer, public services for Moslems etc., while they never raised a finger against 
proposals for increment of taxes or the extravagant budget, as if these proposals would 
not affect the Musalmans. From his past experience the president was inclined to believe 
that separate electorate was not what it ought to have been. Hence he said he 
supported mixed electorates though it was likely to return Pro-Hindu Musalmans. 

Relerring to the Moslems’ quarrel about public services, the president remarked 
that their ch.arges against the Hindus in this respect were unreuonable. Musalmans 
were labouring under self-deception. It betrayed their inability to face the truth 
about the matter. There was the Government circular stating that 30 per cent, 
of the appointments should be given to Musalmans. But that circular was not 
acted up to. Were the Hindus responsible for this? Did the Government belong 
to the Hindus’? The omniscient omni-potent Government which could send such Hindu 
leaders as Mahatma Gandhi, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan and Pundit Shyamsundar to 
goal, the Government that could intern without trial thousands of Hindu young men 
in defiance of public opposition, could not give some appointments to Mussalmans for 
fear of Hindus ! Not even a mad man would believe this. Whom did these courts 
and offices belong to? To the Hindus or the Government? If to the Government, 
then how could the Hindus be held responsible for not following the standing Govern- 
ment circular? 

Referring to the altitude of the Hindus towards the Musalmans’ demand for 
services, the Moulana was sorry to mention that the Hindus' uneasiness on the matter 
was no less unreasonable. He further said that Musalmans' demand for services in 
proportion to their number, based on a common standard of qualifications, was not an 
unreasonable demand. Nay, it was their legitimate right. 

n — ( a) Cow-Photection and Cow-Slauchtbr. 

I. The subject of the slaughter and protection of cows was an unpleasant one. 
After discussing at length the relative merits and demerits of the demands of Hindus 
to stop slaughter of cows, the president said that it was impossible to stop it by force. 
The Musalmans wanted a word of honour from the Hindus that they would not tfy to 
stop the slaughter of cows by legislation. He appealed to the Hindus to leave the 
matter to the Moslems and they would see for themselves how much they could do in 
this direction. He further appealed that the Hindus should try as much as they could 
for the reservation of pasture lands for cows. ' 

II — (b) Music Befurb Mosque. 

IL would be admitted on all hands, said the Moqlana, that mu.sic or beating of 
drums before a mo.sque became a source of disturbance to the saying of prayers. But 
prayer did not go on for twenty-four hours. No objection should be raised to a 
])rocession passing before a mosque except at a prayer time. But if it was said that 
twenty-four hours were prayer time, then, as in Calcutta, arrangements should be 
made to have music slopped within a limited area aroujid a mo.sque. In his opinion, 
Hindus should not object to this. But for the sake of justice it must be admitted that 
this rule must be observed by Musulmans too in leading their procession before a Hindu 
or Buddha temple or a Christian church. But above atl, there must ,be a change oil 
heart, a broader outlook, so that these occasions might not be used as excuses, for 
picking up fresh quarrels. • . > ^ ' 

In this connection the President feared that hls address mi^t please no body but 
must say in the name of God what he felt to be the truth. He hinted that there was a 
mysterious party pulling wires from behind the scene of Hlndu-MosLem dissensions. 
The agents of this party were continually sowing seeds of strife and using ignorant and 
wicked individuals for their nefarious purposes. 

In conclusion, he said that as a result Of the non-co-operation movement every strata 
of society had awakened to a new life which iVas finding expression, here and there, 
now and then, in rising against oppressive landlords, exacting usurers, untouchabillty, 
depression and suppression. The entire manhood of the nation was vocal to-day. The 
Satyagraha movement of the Silchs in the Punjab and of the Bengali Hindus at Tarake- 
swar were but a part of the general awakening of the whole nation. The President 
welcomed the soldiers of the peaceful war at Tarakeswar and threw out the suggestion 
that Moslems too might take a leaf -out of this Hindu movement and try to reform their 
mosques apd Madrassas in similar manner and rescue their Waqf property from the 
hands of thdse " Motaollis " who had been rolling in sin and luxury- 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

On the second day, June 2nd, the Conference met to pass resolutions. After a few 
formal resolutions the notorious Gopinath Saha resolution was put to the House and 
carried, and the resolution on Hindu-Muslim Pact was long debated till at half past 
1 o'clock in the night the Pact was carried by a huge majority. 

Babu Sirish Chandra Chalterjee moved a resolution paying homage to the 
patriotism of Gopinath Saha. He said that though the Congress had adopted non- 
violent non-co-operation yet the act of Gopinath was inspired by a noble idea. He wished 
to rid the country’s enemies but said he had made a mistake and killed a innocent man. 
The speaker could never support the heinous crime of murder and the conference must 
condemn such an act. But Gopinath 's object was noble and praiseworthy. They were 
not praising his act but his object. 

' Mr. Chat ter jee said the Congress supported the act of Kemal Pasha and he asked 
if the Congress did that, where was non-violent non-co-operation? The resolution was 
carried by a majority by a show of hands. Mr. C. R. Das voted in favour of the motion. 

Thr Bengal Pact. 

Babu Anilbaran Roy M.L.C. a Swarajist moved that this conference fully support 
the Bengal Hindu-Moslem Pact in toto as adopted by the Bengal Congress Committee. 
An amendment moved that the Mahomedans should stop music in front of Hindu 
temples was accepted by the Subjects Committee. Another amendment fixing the per- 
centage of representation in Council as follows : — Mahomedans 45, Hindus 40, and other 
communities 15 was not carried. 

Babu Shamsundar Chakravarty was given an ovation when he rose to oppose the 
proposal. He admitted that those who were in favour of the motion were actuated by 
the best of motives, He also admitted that there was a section of people at Sirajganj who 
felt that such a pact was inevitable. He also found that a number of the young Maho- 
medans wanted to change the Congress literature. But those people would not admit 
what the Congress had declared before. It had been said that there existed differences 
between the two communities. Such differences existed everywhere. There was a 
difference of opinion between the speaker and Mr. C. R. Das but they were not un- 
friendly. They would help each other whenever one of them would be in difficulty and 
distress. When they began work there was no idea of the pact which was only an 
instrument and machinery. There could never be any good to the country through such 
a machinery. He was opposing the pact because he did not believe in any artificial machi- 
nery, The mission of his life was to preach against all sorts of artificialities and to be 
true to the central creed as regards civilisation and culture, namely truth and purity in 
all its forms and to set their face strongly against all that smacked of violence. That 
was the reason why they opposed to praise Gopinath’s action. To seek to do things 
through such a machinery as the pact without bringing about any change of heart was a 
sort of unmeaning coercion which had no room in the programme of those whose method 
of regenerating the country was by self-purification and non-resistance. He praised the 
earnestness of those who were in favour of the pact. He opposed the pact because he 
did not believe in machinery. He believed in men. It had been said that all great men 
were not practical men. They must admit that the Mahomedans like Hindus equally 
loved the Motherland. The love of country was a part and parcel of Islam. He advised 
the Hindus that their salvation lay in following the Mahomedans who offered prayers five 
times a day while the Hindus never did so ever once in day. The Mahomedans were 
more religious than the Hindus. Their salvation lay not in the pact but in following 
the dictates of their religion. . He said they had misread history. Their patriotism 
would be hypocracy if they did not admit that selfishness could not go hand in hand with 
patriotism. If they did not admit it they were not fit for struggle for freedom. Their 
salvation lay in sacrifice. The Mussalmans might say they did not want his advice but 
the speaker knew what was good to them. If they did not care to take his advice he 
would retire and work in villages. 

Mr. Chakravarty next referred to the statements made by Mr. Gandhi as regards the 
pact. Truly, he had said, that they had not arrived at the stage when the pact was a 
possibility. He appealed to them not to widen the dissension between them, to wait till 
the proper time came for it. He then mentioned instances of oppression by Mahomedans 
on the Hindus and said that if they thought that the Pact was a real remedy for It then 
adopt it by all means. But if by discarding the pact they thought such oppressions diould 
be removed, then discard it like poison. Mr. C. R. Das was not the father of the pact. 
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They all knew that it came from the Government. Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Abdul Karitti 
and Nf-iwabali Chaudhury were the real lathers of the pact. But who would give 
to the pact? The cult of Islam was democracy and that was not by the pact but because 
they were religious. He did not see the necessity of the pact. To them Hindus and 
Mahomedans who believed in God the Pact was nothing. The pact was a contract. 
Where there was a contract there was the necessity for lawyers like Mr. Das and they 
all knew that every contract created discord. He asked them not to hanker after tem- 
porary artificial unity by the pact. His belief was that the pact would do untold mischief- 
(A voice “ you are a false prophet ”). 

Mr. C. R. DAS with the permission of the President gave reply on behalf of the 
mover of the resolution. He began by saying that it had been said that there was no 
necessity for a pact ; that the pact if passed would retard progress of Swaraj ; that it wa.s 
nothing but a contract; that it wa.s a mere machinery and people did not want such an 
instrument. He could not see how the pact was a machinery or an instrument but he 
asked, was not the .signing of the Congress creed or the Congress volunteers’ pledge a 
contract and a promise. Was it not a contract when a Congress worker went from 
house to house, supplied cotton to villagers and promised .something in return. But was 
there anything in the pact which would retard growth of nationality or by which Hindu.s 
would lose their own individuality and self-respect. He would never allow his name to 
be associated with the pact had it* been a mere instrument. In the pact he had requested 
both Hindu.s and Mahomedans to make small sacrifices for the cause of Indian Swaraj 
and it would be to the advantage of both of them. So long as Hindus and Mahomedans 
did not unite, it was impossible to achieve Swaraj. But how were they to unite? Certainly 
by federation of the two communities based on self-sacrifice and suffering. Freedom 
that would thrive on sacrifice and suffering would bring about true union between the 
two communities. He had a.sked them — Hindus and Mahomedans — to sacrifice some of 
their interests for the good of the Motherland. How could that be a contract. Life wh.s 
certainly above dogma or logic. He did not like that life .should only be guided by logic. 
He asked them to obey the will of God. The pact was necessary for the growth of high 
ideal of manhood and Indian nationality. Whether they called it a pad, a convenant or an 
instrument, he believed it was necessary for the e.stablishment of Swaraj for which 
Mr. Das was prepared to make every possible sacrifice, even to shed every drop of his 
blood. As for the allegation that the pact had sown seeds of discontent and distrust 
where there wa.s none, Mr. Das said the disunion was not owing to the pact but because 
of opposition to it for which Hindu Sangathnn and no-changers were responsible to a 
certain extent. This had helped Government and Moderates because it was to the interest 
of the bureaucracy that there should be constant friction between Hindus and Mahomedans 
as that would retard the advent of Swaraj. They were also aware that the Ministerial 
party wa.s busy in a systematic campaign of organising counter agitation in every district 
of Bengal against the pact, and therefore against the growth of Hindu-Moslem Unity. 
As an illustration he referred to the Local Moslem Congress which he said had been 
organised at the instance of some Mahomedan members of the Ministerial party. He 
made a fervent appeal to accept the Pact and welcome Swaraj by making aacrifices and 
by suffering. 

The resolution was passed and the house then dissolved. 

Next day the Conference discussed seven other resolutions, the most important of 
which referred to Council entry. 

Non-Co-Ophkaiion and Council Entry. 

Mr. Protap Chander Guha Roy moved the resolution which was as follows: — 
Whereas in the opinion of the Conference working in the Council is not opposed to the 
principle of non-violent non-co-operatiun as accepted by Nagpur Congress as its declared 
policy, this conference requests the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to at least try 
to det according to the resolutions accepted at Delhi and Cocanada Congresses thus 
allowing the Swaraj Party to do the necessary and legitimate work in Council and put 
forward their constructive work there. 

Babu Narendra Nath Bose moved an amendment urging deletion of the preamble 
namely " Whereas in the opinion of the Conference the working in the Council is not 
opposed to the principle of non-violent non-co-operation.” 

Mr. C. R. Das in support of the resolution said : — 

He panted to make his position clear. Non-violent, non-co-operation was ah old 
thing. It was ha «<dio moved the non-co-operation resolution at Amritsar Congress when 
.Mahatma Gandhi still wanted to co-operate* When Lokmanya TUak suggested saspon- 
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live co-operation he oppbsed him and he had a tough fight with Mahatma. But even 
at the Calcultik Special Congress while supporting non-co-operation he did not admit 
that council entry was opposed to it. At Nagpur Congress he did not change his views 
and Nagpur resolution did not say that council entry was against non-violent, non-co- 
operation. But the councillors were asked to come out because it was against democracy. 
After referring to Delhi and Cocanada resolutions Mr. Das said, in his opinion council 
entry was not against the principle of non-violent non-co-operation. He asked were 
those no-changers who paid taxes to Government non-co-operators? He failed to un- 
derstand how in this they were showing disrespect to Mahatma Gandhi. It must be 
admitted by all that there was not the least doubt that Mahatma Gandhi was one of the 
greatest living men but if there were some who disagreed with him in all points were 
they showing direspcct of the Mahatma? He failed to understand how those who pro- 
fessed to be orthodox followers of the Mahatma should .at once cry shame and flourish 
lathi should a speaker by a slip or mistake fail to add Mahatma before Gandhi. In 
opposing the amendment Mr. Das asked was there not a movement going on to remove 
Swarajists from the Congress Executive although the fact remained that it was owing 
to the Swarajist activities that Mahatma Gandhi was released. Was it not good work done 
by the Swaraj Party in passing a resolution demanding the release of political prisoners 
and, with a view to destroy diarchy refused the ministers’ salary. In conclusion Mr. D.as 
.said they were attempting to remove the Swaraj Party from the Congress Executive and 
with all humilily he pointed out that from the time of the trial of Aurobindo Ghose up 
till now there was not a single forward movement in the country with which he was 
not associated. His firm conviction was that they should attack bureaucracy from every 
]iossible point and every institution that perpetuated the hold of the bureaucracy in the 
country mu.st be destroyed. They must attack their citadel and Fight the bureaucracy 
both inside and outside the council. It w.as for Bengal to decide whether Mr. Das was 
fit to hold sway over the Congress. They had elected him President of Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. Would they now wish that he should resign’ If that be their 
decision he would accept it and bow to that decision. 

The Amendment was defeated and the original motion was carried by .1 large 
majority. 

Other Resolutions. 

The following are some of the more important of the resolutions passed by the 
conference ; — 

This Conference, whilst denouncing (or dis-sociating itself from) violence and adhering 
to the principle of non-violence, apprecialc.s Gopinath Saha’s ideal of self-sacrifice, mi.s- 
guided though that is in respect of the country’s best interest, and express its res- 
pect for his great self-sacrifice. 

Whereas large quantities of salt can be produced free of costs from the soil and 
water, and whereas Government compels us to use imported salt by depriving us of our 
birth-right by legi.slation, this Conference urges upon the country to manufacture 
salt for consumption in vindication of their birth-right and in indignant protest of the un- 
just law. 

This Conference expresses its sympathy with the Mahabir Dal who have launched 
Satyagarha under the leadership of the Swamis Viswananda and Sachidananda for 
management by a representative. Hindu Committee to be elected by the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee of the Seva of Tarakeshwar, the temples, the palace, and 
Debutter properties and other moveable and immoveable properties standing in his 
and other persons' names by deposing the immoral and oppressive Mohunt Satish Giri, 
and his '* Chela ” Pravat Giri. This Conference requests the Bengal Provincial Con- 
gress Committee to take charge of and lead the movement and call upon the country 
to bring the movement to a successful issue with men and money. 

Whereas this Conference is of opinion that Council-entry Is not against the 
principle and programme of non-violent non-co-operation as adopted In the resolution 
of the Nagpur Congress, this Conference requests the Provincial Congress Committee 
to see that to enable all to work unitedly the compromise resolution adopted In Delhi 
and Coconada Congress Sessions is adhered to, that no obstacle is placed in the pro- 
secution of the Swarajya party programme and the both parties do make special efforts 
for the furtherence of the constructive programme of the Congress. 

Whereas the refusal of the Ministers salary by the elected representatlvei of the 
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people' In the Bengal Legislative Council is an expression of Bengal public opinion, 
this Conference enters its indignant protest against the unjust and the unlawful con« 
duct of the Ministers in continuing in ofiFice in utter disregard of such public opinion 
and it hereby expresses its total want of confidence iii them. 

Whereas Lord Lytton, the Governor of Bengal, has taken recourse to various im- 
proper means to imepede the work of Bengal’s representatives in the Council, this Con- 
ference Is of opinion that he is unfit to remain as Governor and should resign his office. 

Whereas the Government of Bengal have clapped in^o prison under Regulation 111 
of i8i8 several distinguished, experienced and devoted Congress workers, who are 
thoroughly believers in the principle and programme of non-violent non-co-operation; on 
the ostensible plea of their being revolutionaries, but n-ally with a view to throttle- the 
Congress movement, and whereas the Government have given those persons out to bo- 
revolutionaries in utter disregard and in contemptuous ignorance of unanimous Indian 
public opinion that has expressed itself so clearly in open public meetings, this Con- 
ference declares that if faith in non-violent non-co-operation and devotion to Con- 
gress work is regarded as tantamount to revolution, every Congress worker in Bengal 
is a revolutionary. 

This Conference advises the establishing and organising of Village assbeiaLipns, 
Congress Committee, workers' and Peasants' Unions for the purpose of protecting the 
masses from the high-handedness of the Zinindars, the police, and other people. 

This Conference, while placing its perfect faith in the movement of non-violent non- 
co-operation as propounded by Mahatma Gandhi and adopted in the Nagpur, Ahmeda- 
bad, Gaya, Delhi and Cocanada Congress Sessions, urges upon the country to pro- 
ceed along towards freedom in accordance with the ideal and principle of the move- 
ment. 

Whereas the use of alcoholic substance and of narcotics is detrimental to the physi- 
cal, mental and natioqjil progress, this Conference request.s the country to scrupulously 
avoid the use of such commodities, and further requests the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee to take proper steps for the carrying out into practice the purport of the resolu- 
tion. This Conference, moreover, declares the imposition of excise revenue on such alco- 
holic substances to be unjust and unlawful. 
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The U. P. Liberal Conference. 

M.L in ,STH IPRIL 1024. 

1'he l’”ourlh Scs.sion of thr L'liiti'd Provinces Liberal C'oiiference nicl on (ho i8(h 
April last in the Mayo H.ill, Allahabad. Among those j)n'senl were Sir Tej 
Hahadur Sapru, Mr. C’. V. C'hintamani, Dr Annie Hesant, the Rl. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sasiri, Pandit Gokaranalh Misra, Mr. A. P. Sen, Mrs. Jwala Prasad, 
and a number of delegates. Munshi Narayan Prasad Ashihana, Chairman of the 
Reception (’ominiltei*, welcomed the delegates. Sir Tej Rahadur S.'iprii, in pro- 
IKJsing Mr Srivast.iva lo the Presidential chair, implon d the Lihoials to approach 
th«‘ L|iiesti()ris to lie discussed in a practical manner and not to be swayed by sentimenl. 

PRESinENTlAI. AdDKKSS. 

The Pr<‘sidenl, Mr. Hisliw eshw arnalh SRIV VSTA\'A, then deliveretl his I’rcsidential 
address- in the course of which he first olfereil to the Labor Party, to Mr. 
MacDonald and I.ord Olivier, their hearty lelicitations, and hoped that during 
their tenun' of office, India would have early redress of her grievances and speedy 
fulfilment of her just demands. On the subject of Kenya, the President spoke at 
length and warned the Government that unless they were prejiiire'd lo reverse the 
policy emitodied in (he While Paper, the consequences to the relations between 
Hrilain ;ind India would be disastrous, ;ind appt^alpiJ to his countrymen to stand 
firm by their brethren in Kenya in their struggle lo uphold their National honor 
and to remove the rticlal stigma which is sought to be im|>ose(l despite solemn 
pledges and promises He poime<l out that they had tried sufficiently long and 
sufficiently hard lo bring the turbulent South African Whiles lo a reasonable frame 
of mind by arguntc'nts of persuasion, and they had failed. The country could no 
longer tolerate their growing anti-Indian bigotry, and they must do whatever lay in 
their jjower to show their intense dissatisfaction and resentment. The British 
(iiiinna Ivmigration .Scheme was also .strongly commented on Mr. Srlv.islava urging on 
Indiii lo definitely make up her mind to cease supplying coolies for white capitalists and 
lAploilers 

While rejoicing at the release of Mr. Gandhi, the President hoped that he would 
use the tremendous influence he wielded in the country lo work succes.sfully those 
Cfinslructive proposals of the Bardoli |)rogramnie which would help to promote solid 
unity between the coniniunilies and bring litem ntoirer their eominon goal of 
Swar.ij. 1'hi‘ President criticised strongly what he considered lo be melhorls and 
tactics of it doubiliil character which |)ersoiis ol the position of Messrs. Motil.'d 
Nehru and ('. R. Das had ado|)ted lor some gains in the tdeclions to the Councils, 
and as lo their obstructionist policy, Mr. Srivaslava apftrebended that their action 
was more likely to cause a set-back to their progress and to alienate the sympathies 
of the British people, not pxce|)ting the Labor parly, rather than to succeed in 
coercing the Government into submission. 

Referring to the Reforms-, the President felt convinced that the defects, which 
had been noticed from the very beginning, could not be completely remedied 
without a revision of the Act. .ami earnestly hoped that I.ord Olivier would realise 
the justice and necessity of the advance demanded by the country, and would see 
that a poss'ible line of approach i.s by means of the immediate amendment of the 
rules and by the appointment of a statutory Commission as provided for by the Act. 

He said that llie history of the Indianisation of the Public Services was a long- 
drawn out agony of broken pledges and promises. The powers as* regards the 
ap|)ointment and control of Civil Services in India, if the Government is intended to 
be made responsible, should be transferred to the Government of India, Local 
Government and their Legislatures. He then strongly attacked Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
statements in the Assembly in re the debate on Round Table Conference, and show'ed 
that both schemes of a Round Table Conference, as proposed by Pt, Nehru, and of the 
National Convention, as proposed by Mrs. Besant, were unworkable and the only prac- 
ticable thing was to press for an early statutory commission under the Reforms Act. 

Referring to army expenditure, the President said that unless it was very 
considerably reduced, there could be no pros|jecl either of the country being relieved 
from its present heavy taxation or of sufficient money being available for even the 
most necessary expenditure on their Nation-building departments, 

85 
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In conclusion, the President made a strong appeal to the Liberal Party to 
reflect over the causes of their failure at the elections and to devise suitable means 
to remedy them, to enforce more strict Party discipline, to organise a Party fund, to 
increase their membership, to improve their organisation, and to carry on con- 
tinuously and incessantly the work of educating the electorate. They should also 
start newspapers, especially in the vernaculars, and organise an influential deputa- 
tion to be sent to England at once. The President said: “We are unpopular for 
the time being, but 1 am firm in my belief that our diagnosis of India’s condition 
is true, and our prescription is sound and wholesome, not fanciful or poisonous, and 
must, if applied, lead to the country’s good. Our constructive and t^neficial work 
is embodied in the solid achievement of the Reformed Legislature during the last 
three years, achievements, political, economic, social and National. We appeal to 
Our Non-Co-Operator friends not to undermine the edifice raised by the devoted 
labors of Naoroji and Gokhale, Bannerji and Mehta, and we appeal to the best in 
England to be true to her real self, and to complete the edifice of our National 
Freedom, the foundations of which she herself has deliberately laid.” 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. Sasiri. 

Mr. SASTRI said that for some time he had felt that the chief political aim of all 
parties in India should be the speedy attainment of self government, and, in order 
to achieve that end, all parties should forget their differences and unite in the 
furtherance of their common object. He had made his business to offer co-opera- 

tion. He had recently observed Swarajists in Delhi at close quarters, and he had 
to say that their example might be followed by the Liberals to .some advantagHs, 
They had a great organisation ; their leaders h.ad made enormous sacrifices ; they had 
put forward mighty effort.s ; and they seemed, above all things, to understand their 
own mind. While their efforts had been comparatively misguided they had ile- 

monstrated what no other party in India had ever demonstrated before, namely, what 
could be achieved by recognising a leader and by following him. They had set an 
example which was very valuable indeed but those virtues, eminent as they were, 

could only lead to poor results if they were not united to reason and to practical good 
sense. 

The sovereign element of success had been wanting in the Swarajist programme. 
There were some who maintained that between the Swarajists and the Liberals us 
between extremists and moderates there was hardly any difference. 

The Swarajists maintained (hat the Government of India .Act was a shEim and 
a fraud, and if they could tear up this Act and reduce India to a .state of anarchy 
they would be doing a great service to the country. I’hey (the Liberals) held 

exactly the contrary view. They thought that the Reforms had much in them 
which was of value for the building up of the future Indian nation. They believed 
also that if they worked the Reforms they could through them rise to greater and 
higher things. 

He asked the Liberals not to put their faith in the Government. Gratitude was 
not one of the outstanding characteristics of governments, but for (hat reason (hey 
should not turn their backs on their Government, ungrateful and unprogressivc as 
it was. 

Regarding the refusal of the Budget demands by the Swarajists, Mr. Sastri said 
that he thought that when driven into a corner the Indian politician would be per- 
fectly justified even in refusing supplies to the Government, but at the same time 
he must condemn his Swarajist friends for having used this power upon an occasion 
when the circumstances did not require or when the circumstances did not justify 
it. They had thrown away a great opportunity by not acceding to the request of 
their friends in England and he had to say that the work of the last Assembly 
session had been barren. 


Resolutions. 

Various resolutions were then passed. Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU moved 
the first resolution which alone is of all-India importance, namely, (a) This con- 
ference places on record its deliberate conviction that the time has ar- 
rived w|ien the Government of India Act should be revised or some other 
legislation passed by Parliament so as (i) to establish complete responsible govern- 
ment in the provinces; and ( 2 ) at the same time to modify the constitution of the 
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Government of India with a view to establishing a responsible form of cabinet gov- 
ernment in regard to all departments, excepting the Army and the Foreign and 
Political, and that the control of these departments be also transferred to the Indian 
Legislature as soon as it be considered wise and expedient in the light of further 
experiences. 

(b) This conference expresses its regret at the vague and indefinite attitude of the 
Government of India and of the Cabinet in England towards constitutional advance, 
and while talcing note of the statement of the Government of India that they will 
institute an inquiry into the working of the Reforms with a view to determining 
what modificatiuns in the tmvernment of India Act, or the rules thereunder, are neces- 
sary, it expresses its strong protest against the exclusion of the non-official element 
from such inquiry. 

(c) This conference is strongly of opinion that with a view to considering 
the entire question of con.stilulional advance and the best method of giving effect to 
it, it is necessary that a commis.sion with wide terms of reference and containing 
a strong element of non-official Indians should be appointed, and it also expresses 
the hope that as soon as the inquiry promised by the Government of India is com- 
pleted, the appointment of such commission will be announced. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said that he ruled it as absolutely impossible that the 
Government in England would decide to go back on the Government of India Act, 
and the only qu«‘stion, therefore, was one of advance. He urged British statesmen not 
to indulge in vague and indefinite statements. The danger of those kind of state- 
ments w'fis that they involved the good faith of Great Britain in suspicion and doubt. 
It was for that reason absolutely necessary that British statesmen should clear their 
minds and ask themselves what they were going to do with the Government of India 
Act. 


The Bombay Liberal Conference. 

JHAfEDNAGAR—MAY ziST igsi. 

The Third Session of the Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference opened at 
Ahmednagar on May 21 last. Mr. B. S. Kaniat of Poona presided. The attendance 
was about five hundred including nearly 200 delegates and members of the Reception 
Committee, almost all the districts except Sind being represented. 

In the course of his presidential address Mr. KAMAT described the events and the 
general political conditions during the last halt year lending to the advent of the 
Swaraj Parly in the Reformed ("ouncils. He congratulated the party on their dis- 
play of party discipline and qualities of leadership shown by their leader. He said : — 
Th«' presence of the Swaraj Party in the Councils dispels all doubts that the 1921 
Non-t!o-operation programme is dead and let us hope will soon be buried, the prin- 
cipal mourner being Mr. Gandhi sadly watching the coffin being gently lowered into 
the grave on the sands of Juhu. The Liberal Party welcomes the Swarajist pro- 
digals to the Councils as our misguided comrades, wisely retracing their steps from 
the cross road of 1921. Their past record, a strange combination of sacrifice and 
childish strategy, leads to the hope that some of them, the younger colts, although 
kicking off over the traces for a time and dragging old stagers with them, will soon 
settle down in the ('ouncils to pull with the team and will be tugging at the 
ministerships. The Sw^arajists facilitated their entry into the Councils by a discreet 
declaration obtained through a roving committee that the country was not ripe for 
Civil Disobedience. We have reason therein to rejoice that the world is safe for 
Swarajism, if not for democracy, and so long as Mr. Gandhi does not join hands, 
with his erstwhile faithful lieutenants. 

Swarajism alone cannot torpedo the Councils. Constitutional advance will follow 
constitutional evolution and cannot be forced up like a hot house plant by so cheap an 
expedient as the Swarajists imagine. Obstruction in Councils cannot succeed in bringing 
us full Swarajya at once, but only if the Swarajists are prepared to follow their 
programme outside the Councils by a revolution of some form or other. 

They have neitlier the courage to do this nor can public opinion support 

the idea. We cannot give our approval to their scheme of Round Table Conference 
on which they are staking their opposition to the Govt. Lord Olivier’s speech in connec- 
tion with the Reforms may not be satisfactory, but his refusal to accept such a fantastic 
conference was not in my opinion wrong. Rejection of the Finance Bill In the Assembly 
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by the Swarajisls-curn-Indopcndcnis seems lo be therelore e:icecdingly ill-advised and 
iinpolilic. 

Mr KaniaL then referred al length to the constitutional advance. He admilled that 
the constitution had serious defects. It is a case for mending it and not ending it, and 
the issue before the country at present should be the best method of mending the con- 
stitution. The irreducible minimum oi change which has become inevitable was pro- 
vincial autonomy and a logical corollary thereof, namely transfer of responsibility to the 
ministers for all corresponding subjects in the ('entral Legislature ; in other words, full 
responsible Government minus only the army and fondgn ndations. Mr. Kamat then 
dwelt on the Re(orm.s Enquiry which was then going on and declared that the Govern- 
ment of India were doing everything they could lo enhance suspicion about their ultimate 
intentions. The terms of enquiry, he urged, should be wide, enbracing larger fields, so 
that there may he recommendations for a substantial advance to make the consti- 
tution really \\orkahle. The only way out of the ])resent position was a Royal 
Commission. 'I'he Round Table ('onference as demanded by the Swarajists was an 
unworkable proposition, anil even il a Royal Commission was finally relused, the country 
must be ready with a well formulated .scheme lor discussion as soon as the n’commen- 
diiiiuns oJ the present Reforms Enquiry are .submitted to Parliament and the country 
for criticism. He appealed to the Swarajists not to jilan any chimerical iirogramine 
ol their future policy, but to set themselves to the task of assisting at an agreed 
practical scheme. 

RbbOl IT I IONS. 

Of the resolutions pas.seil on next day, 22nd May, the Self-Government resolution 
was moved by Dr. PARANJPYE, and after being seconded liy R.io Bahadur ('HIT.ALIC 
and KALE and Messrs. CiANDHI and PATWARDH.AN was enthusiastically earned. 'Ihr- 
resolution demanded the establishment of coni|>lele responsible tlovernment in the Provin- 
ces and a respoiLsiblc lorm of Cabinet Government in the C'entral Government in regard lo 
all departments excepting Army, Foreign and Polilical, and transference of the control ol 
these department.s to the Indian Legislature in due course. It also evpre.ssed the keen 
dissatisfaction of the Liberal party at the vague and indefinilr attitude of thi' Govern- 
nienl of India and the Cabinet in England towards India's constitutional advance and 
called upon the Government to make a clear xiatcmcnt of their policy, 

The enquiry into the working of the Reforms by the Muddiman Committee was 
condemned as being secret, one sided, and unrepresentative. 

The Conference also demanded the immediate appointment of a Royal Commission 
to consider the entire question of constitutional advance. 

The Conference then passed a comprehensive resolution dealing with the army and 
Indians overseas. 

Next day, M.ay 23rd, a number ol important resolutions were discussed and passed, 
llif resolution dealing w'ith the Villagi* Panehayat Act, Homhay, as unworkable* requested 
the Government lo take steps lo .unend it. Another .isked the Bombay Government to 
provide better laeilities for technical education so as lo open new careers for Indian 
young men. The resolution asking for the removal of the residential qualifications in 
Council elections was moved by Dr. Paraiijpye ami pas.sed. Resolutions urging the 
separation of judicial and executive functions, the abolition of Divisional Commissioner- 
ships, the allotment of one seat each in the Local Legislative Council to Kolaba and 
West Khandesh districts, the use of Swadeshi articles, both by the Government and the 
people, uncouragement of indigenous system of medicine, the repeal of the Princes' 
Protection Act and the removal of the disqualincatlon in regard to membership of the 
Council and the Assembly were passed. A resolution urged a change in the Government’s 
Eilxcise policy in the direction of total prohibition in less than ten years. It recommended 
the adoption by the Government ol free and unre.slricted local option and such other 
remedial measures as are recommended by the Excise Committee. 

The U. P. Liberal Association. 

ALLAHABAD^JUNE 4. 

A meeting of the committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association was held 
on Wednesday, June 4, at the ‘ Leader ‘ Office, Allahabad, with the president. Sir TEJ 
BAHADUR SAPRU, K. C. S. I., LL. D., in the chair. The committee considered the 
report of trte Lee Commission and adopted the following resolutions ; — 
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Point of View Wholly Wrong. 

I. While reiterating its conviction that the appointment of the Royal Commission 
on the superior civil services in India by the Secretary of State for India was a most 
ill-advised step, particularly because the future of the Services in India cannot effectively 
be dealt with independently of the future of the constitution of India, the committee 
placi’s on record its deep sense of disappointment with the report of the Commission. 
While recognising that by the terms of its reference the Commission was precluded from 
dealing with any issue of a constitutional character, this committee is of opinion that 
the point of view adopted by the Commission and the basis of the report are wholly 
wrong, 


Obnoxious 10 Inuian Object tv h. 

2. In the Opinion of this committee the recommendations of the Commission with 
regard to the preservation ol certain proportions between the European and Indian 
elements of the services for an indefinite jicriod of lime are wholly obnoxious to the 
recognised objective of (he Indianisation of the services. 

Skcuetaky of State’s Powers. 

]. Further, this committee strongly protests against the continuation of the powers 
of the Secretary of .State in relation to the services. In the opinion of this committee 
the powers now exercised by the Secretary of Stale should be Iranslerred to the 
Ciovernment of India, acting under the control of the legislature. 

pROVINCIALISA'JlON. 

4 This eoniinitli'e is also ol opinion that the scheme of provineialisalion of the 
services associ.ited w'lth the administration of transierred subjects, w'hile seemingly 
satisfactory, so far as it goes, cannot be approved inasmuch as the Indian demand is 
for the transfer ol all subjects in the provinces to the control of the legislature, as the 
Commission's reconimendaliun will create a new motive of opposition to this demand 
on the part of the services, now reserved, and as the recommendation itself is far too 
limited and qualified to result in an effective increase of the control of Ministers and 
legislatures over these services. 

No Recruitment Abroad. 

S- While this committee welcomes the recommendation about the increase of 
proportions of Indians in the Indian (.Mvil Service, the Indian Police Service, and other 
services, it fi‘cls that the period prescribed for working up to that increase is much too 
long. In the opinion of this committee it i.s impossible to work up any scheme of 
dominion self-government in India without adopting the principle that the venue of 
recruitment for all higher services shall be India, the Government having the power 
to recruit abroad for special appointments on special terms if and when this may be 
necessary. This committee looks upon the ('ummission’s recommendation on this subject 
as wholly inconsistent with the Indian point of view. 

Medical Service. 

6. While the committee approves of the establishment of a civil medical service, 
it is of opinion that the proposals with regard to the constitution of the military medical 
service by the R.A.M.f^ (India), and to the large proportion of civil medical posts to 
be filled from the latter wdll amount to a continuation of the present Indian Medical 
Service in another, and from the Indian point of view, a more objectionable form. In 
the opinion of this committee there should be tw'o distinct medical services — an Indian 
military and a provincial civil — the former entirely independent of the British War Office 
and recruited both in England and in India, and the latter wholly in this country. 

The Financial Rfx;ommendations. 

7. While this committee would not object to the removal of such real and legitimate 
financial grievances as the services may have, it is strongly of opinion that the recom- 
mendations of the Commission in this respect are unreasonable in themselves and also 
impose a much heavier strain on the finances of India than they can, consistently with 
the need of the country, bear. 
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Committee Deprecates Hurry. 

8. This commiLLee expresses its dissatisfaction with the report in so far as it fails 
to give any satisfactory reasons for many of its recommendations or to refer to evidence 
given before them. This committee expresses its surprise that the evidence should not 
have been published and urges the Secretary of State to do so without any delay. This 
committee further desires to enter an emphatic protest against the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India desiring to give effect to what they consider to be some 
urgent recommendations without waiting for or in opposition to the expression of opinion 
by the Indian and the local legislatures, and feels that such action on their part, and 
the report itself, instead of creating any harmonious relation between the services and 
public opinion in India, will bring about an alienation between the two. 

The Guzerat Political Conference. 

BORSAD — 13 MAY 1924. 

The ylh Guzerat Political Conference met at Borsad on May 13th under the presi- 
dentship of Prof. D. B. Kalelkar. There was a large gathering and those present in- 
cluded Messrs. Jamnalal Bajaj, Vallabhai Patel, Mr. Abbas Tyebji, Mahadeo Desai, 
Vaman Mukadam, Indulal Yagnik, Manilal KoLhari and other followers of M. Gandhi. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. Kashbhai Zavebhai Patel, in a 
short Speech welcomed the delegates on behalf of Borsad and said that the Kaira District 
had a valiant spirit and had given to India men like the Patel Brothers, Mr. Gopaldas 
Desai and many others. Kaira had given its lull quota to the Nagpur Klag Struggle. 
After the victory of the Borsad Satyagraha they were engaged in prosecuting the con- 
structive programme vigorously. He dwelt upon untouchability and drink habit and 
appealed to Gujarat to subscribe 10 lakhs of rupees to the Gandhi Purse Fund. 

Prof. Kalelkar was then formally elected to the presidentship ot the conference 
amidst cheers. 


Mh. Kalelkar 's Address, 

Reviewing the history of the Guzerat Political Confereffee, Sjt. Kalelkar said : 
“ Seven years ago the first Parishad was held, and at that time Mahatmaji said in bless- 
ing the Parishad that the step Guzerat had taken was full of consequence and that if only 
the foundations of its public life were strongly laid there would be nothing left to be 
desired as to the result. Mahatmaji further said that it was to be the object of the 
Parishad to bring into being a set of political workers whose sole occupation it would 
be to carry into effect all its resolutions. 

In the light of these words it is now possible to review the exact measure of 
progress in Guzerat. To-day the Parishad is conducted and its deliberations are mainly 
guided by those very workers whose whole-time occupation it is to toil in the service 
of the country. It is a healthy sign of our progress that this happy circumstance has 
come to pass. As Swaraj is of the people, it is incumbent on them to exert towards it. 
'Ihe work of construction is of the essence of Swaraj and when it is done, the externals 
of self-government will have been easily secured. This work has to be done among the 
masses and through them, and necessarily the educated classes on whom the burden of 
propaganda falls ought to make strenuous attempts to reach the ears of the peasants, 
farmers and labourers. Guzerat may well be proud of the fact that its workers are 
from the people and of them. 


Progress of Satyagraha. 

Again, 7 years ago the ideal of Satyagraha was first inculcated in Guzerat by the 
teachings of Mahatmaji. Since then the ideal has gained ground and the people of 
this province have come to realise that it is the only instrument through which oppression 
and all evil can be overcome, When truth and non-violence come to be established 
firmly among the people, then there will have been true victory and triumph. At the 
Ahmedabad Parishad, which was the third for Guzerat, the programme of non-co-operation 
was first taken on hand. It is a proud fact to be remembered that it was only after 
the Ahmedabad Parishad that the Congress in a special session at Calcutta confirmed that 
programme. The Ahmedabad Parishad also started the Guzerat Vidyapith. The next 
Parishad at Broach worked the Bezawada programme, 

Then catrte the most trying of all tests for Guzerat, the arrest and imprisonment 
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of Mahatmaji. Guzerat slood the test admirably and at the Annnd Parishad recorded 
its inflexible determination to continue' the .struggle which the leader who had just been 
taken away from their midst had launched. After the Anand Conference followed the 
repression by Government which carried away most of the lending workers, and the 
inquiries by the Civil Disobedience ('ommittcc of the C’ongress. Guzerat at that time 
gave a handsome gift to the country in the shape of the Vidyapith and also organised 
the spread of Khadi. Notwithstanding difleronces among the country’s political leaders, 
Guzerat stood resolutely by the original programme. There are now to-day fewer 
differences between Hindus and Mussalmans in Guzerat than in any other province in 
India, and I venture to ask what would not be possible for a province like this to achieve, 
one which could conduct successfully mill strikes in big cities in an absolutely peaceful 
manner, send volunteers by the national flag, and launch on a fight such as that victori- 
ously carried on at Borsad. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Sjt. Kalelkar has his oun statement of the Hindu-Muslim problem. The differences 
in religion, he said, between Hindu and Mussalmans do not stand in the 
way of unity between them. They may be overcome, if any, by each community endea- 
vouring to understand the other belter than it has hitherto done. In so far a.s anta- 
gonisms are caused by the question ot political rights which each community may 
desire under the future government of India, they can be amicably settled by the 
communities taking a broad-minded and liberal view of each other’s claims and gene- 
rally by arbitration. Speaking as a Hindu, I say that I do not mind conceding much 
in favour of Mussalmans. The real caus.e of continuing friction between Hindus and 
Muslims to my mind seems to be the lack of control which is to-day exhibited by the 
educated classes of either community over the less educated fanatical and inflammable 
sections of the populatioji. It Is because of this that arbitration ha.s become difhcult 
and even impossible. The coward and the bully h-ave got the belter of the good ele- 
ments in the communities. This pernicious influence ha.s got to be removed and the 
Hindu-Muslim problem will present no insuperable obstacles. Not a Hindu Sangathan 
but a Rashtriya (Nationf^l) Sangathan ought to be the national endeavour. 

The great leaders of the country are attempting to find out how best to mitigate 
the evils arising out of Hindu-Muslim tension and I might throw it out as a sugges- 
tion to them that the promotion of popular education and the service of the mas.ses 
are two certain remedies to meet the present situation. The first step in mass educa- 
tion is to make the people understand their own straits and difficulties. They must 
be made to put into practice what they believe in. It ought to be the aim of mass 
education to elevate mass character and conduct. In cultivating the .spirit of self- 
reliance among the people, their education has to find fruit. 

Concluding, Sjt. Kalelkar said that he deliberately omits mentioning anything re- 
garding the policies of Government and urges the importance of pushing con.siructive 
work through the country. ITie spread of national education, the removal of the blot 
of untouchability and the universalisation of Khadi are the three essentials to the reali- 
sation of freedom. Few weeks of strenuous work at Borsad will have achieved far 
more than few years of liberal education so far as the masses of the people are con- 
cerned. Wliat Guzerat should set itself to in earnest is the carrying out of the work 
of construction which is so hard to pursue but which, if achieved, would bring us 
appreciably near Swaraj. 

Message from Mahatma. 

The following message from Mahatma Gandhi was then read : — 

Let this be my message. Borsad has crowned Gujerat with victory. Borsad has 
done Satyagraha, has sacrificed comfort and has thereby rendered a service to itself 
and to India. Borsad has cleared the ground which has now to be built upon and 
the task is hard. Still I know that this work is progressing. The work can be said 
to be complete only when Borsad ceases to use any other cloth or other stuff, when 
its last shop stops dealing in foreign or mill cloth, when alcohol, opium and bhang become 
merely a name to its people, when theft and prostitution come to a deadstop, when its 
children, boys and girls belonging to the depressed class or otherwise attend 
national institutions, when litigation and quarrels become a memory of the 
past, or if they are present Aeir solution is sought by a resort to arbitra- 
tion, when Hindus and Mahometans become welded in a common bond of brother- 
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hood, and when its depressed class people come lo be loved and respected. All this 
is easy of accomplishment if we have a will, I am sure if Borsad accomplishes this 
it will achieve Swaraj for India. I wish that you should take a vow to achieve it 
and that you should have the strength of will to lake this vovyr. But it may be taken 
only when there is the firmest determination to accomplish it. Harishchandra’s resolu- 
tion should be behind it to carry it to its logical fulfilment, otherwise it would be 
wiser not to indulge in any vow. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Resolutions were then moved from the chair expressing thankfulness for release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and wishing him long lifc‘, resolutions congratulating Nagpur 
Satyagrahis from Gujerat and the people of Borsad on their victory. 

I he principal resolution passed was that the Borsad Taluk should prepare itself 
whole^hearledly to carry on the constructive programme as laid down by the ('ongress 
and Congress-workers ol the taluk should take a lifelong vow to pre[)arL- Borsad according 
lo the Congress Programme until the Taluk w'as lully ready. 

Another resolution reiterated Gujerat’s faith in the constructive programme and 
appointed a committee to report w'ithin two months on the ways and means to promote 
and co-ordinate constructive work going on in different areas and also to frame a 
scheme of national service. 

Karnatak Provincial Conference. 

GOKA}iN—i MAY 1^24. 

The Third Karnatak Provincial Conference began Its sessions on May ist at Gokarn 
under the presidentship ot Shri Shankaracharya of Sharadapecth. 

The President, who spoke for three hours, in sw’eet Canarese dealt at length W'ith the 
relation of politics to religion. He conclusively showed that the present ideas of democracy, 
republic, election etc., are not foreign lo us. If we read our religious literature, we shall 
find instances of Kings w’ho w’ere elected and dejxjsed w'hen they did not fulfil the people’s 
wishes. Four things can be clearly .seen in our Dharma.— (i) Kings should be elected 
by the people ; (2) Kings .should act up to the wishes of the people ; (j) Kings should 
always be engaged in protecting their subjects ; (4) money collected from ttie people 
should be spent for the people. He gave a miml)er of instances in proof of these 
statements. 

He then discussed the Council entry question and show-ed how w'e go against our 
Dharma in entering the ('ouncils. But, he added, those who conscientiously believe that 
real work can be done through the Councils should attempt in that direction. The majo- 
rity who do not believe in councils should work out the constructive programme. While 
discussing Hindu Muslim Unity, he said toleration is the basic principle of the Hindu 
religion and if w'e are true followers of our Dharma we can show the same spirit 
towards our Muslim brethren and easily bring about unity. 

As to Untouchability, he said, the Hindu religion which preaches equality not only 
amongst men but even amongst animals can never ask us lo keep a large section of 
our brethren at arm’s length. Some people misread religious injunctions and preached 
inter-marriage and interdining. If we restrict ourselves to the mere removal of untouch- 
ability vve can have the full sympathy of all orthodox Hindus. 

Resolutions Passed. 

On the 2nd day resolutions were passed. The first expressed their firm faith in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. The second resolution about the constructive programme 
contained six clauses : (i) Village propaganda, (2) spread of Khaddar, (3) unity amongst 
different castes, (4) removal of untouchability, (5) Hindu-Mu.slim unity, (6) recommending 
Congress Committees, municipalities, local boards and other bodies to take immediate 
steps for the uplift of the Untouchables. 

On the 3rd day five resolutions were put from the Chair and pa.ssed unaimously. 
They are: — (i)This conference requests all District Committees to give the necessary 
support to workers who have been selflessly working for the last 3 years in non-violent 
non-co-operation ; (2) This Conference congratulates the Hindi Pracharak Mandal on 
their opening a branch at Hubli to teach Hindi and requests all Kannadagas not only 
to help but to avail themselves of the branch; (3) This Conference congratulates the 
Vykoin SatyagPahis on their efforts to establish the natural rights of all communities 
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to use public roads ; (4) This Conference sympathises with the Satyagraha movement of 
the Sikhs at Jaito and congratulates them on their complete non-violent conduct; (5) 
This conference resolves that all Congress Committees do spread anti-drink literature 
through their special volunteers with a view to resume picketling if and when necessary 
to stop the increasing drink vice. 

Godavari District Conference. 

The 17th Godavari District Conference, which is the political conference of the 
Andhra-desa, met on May 2nd at Alamur under the presidency of Dr. Varadarajulu 
Naidu of Salem. 

noth the President and the ('hairman, Mr. Satyanarayana, in their speeches had 
some favourable remarks to make on the question of Council-entry which are conducive 
to unity between the No-changers and the Swarajyists. About the question of council- 
entry Mr. Satyanarayan observed : — “ From what we had observed in the Legislative 
f'ouncils, and after carefully following the procedure adopted by the followers of Desh- 
bandhu Das in the various Legislative Councils, I suspect that there is not much 
wrangling over the efficacy of this method in the country. Due to the stirring activities 
within the Councils fresh life and enthusiasm have been infused into the country. Many 
believe that by Council-entry and its activities people in general will be goaded to think 
.seriously of civil disobedience and if necessary to start it. Thus they pu.sh on towards 
the extreme point of civil disobedience in the programme as laid down by Mahatma.” 
Dr. Naidu, too, delivered himself of the following remarks in his concluding address : 
“ Non-violence should be strictly adhered to, but our programme and methods should be 
guided by expediency and discretion. The triple boycott is a failure and the less wc 
talk of it the better. We should sink all communal squabbles and give battle to the 
bureaucracy through Councils, Municipalities and Local Boards and outside them. If 
pressed on all sides the Government will yield and responsible government will be estab- 
lished. Complete Non-co-operation is impossible.” 

The resolutions passed by the Conference were common-place, but one fact deserves 
to be mentioned that, a resolution about undertaking Hindu Sanghathan on the lines laid 
down by the Hindu Mahn Sabha was ruled out of order by the President for reasons not 
stated. 

Moved from the chair, the Conference expressed its regret over the demises of Lenin, 
Kasthuriranga Iyengar, Vajpai and Maulana Sharar. The House also offered its heart- 
felt prayers for the restoration of Mahatma Gandhi. 

After reiterating its faith in the Non-violent Non-Co-operation programme of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi the House also adopted the resolutions passed at Cocanada by the Indian 
National Congress. 

The following resolution occupied the attention of the House for nearly two hours : — 

” This Conference exhorts the people of this district to push on the constructive 
programme of the ("ongress with a view to hasten the speed of Satyagraha.” 

Amendments were moved and resolution 6 of the Cocanada Congress came in for 
much criticism. Various meanings were read into it. Those who were in favour of the 
amendment pointed out that the ultimate goal of the nation was the attainment of 
Swaraj and not civil disobedience. When put to vote the amendment was over-thrown 
by an over-whelming majority. The main resolution got through the house without 
any difficulty. 

A resolution on untouchability was moved by Mr. Mandapaka Rangiah Naidu of 
Cocanada. In moving the resolution the speaker urged upon the peoQle of the district 
to wipe out the blot of untouchability from their midst. 

Four resolutions dealing with (1) the starting of Libraries attached to Taluk and 
Village Congress Committees, (2) the difficulties of people inhabiting the fituri area, to 
enquire into which the District Congress Committee was requested to appoint a committee 
consisting of not less than five people ; (3) exhorting the people to improve the condition of 
Sanskrit schools in the District and also if necessary to start new schools (4) spread of 
Hindi in the District. A resolution giving detailed suggestions for doing propaganda 
work in the villages on certain definite lines was moved by Mr. T. L. Narasimhain and 
after some opposition from Messrs. K. L. N. Somayajulu and others, was passed by an 
over-whelming majority. 

The resolution recommending that District Congress Committee should arrange 
to capture the Municipalities and Local Boards in the District, was moved by Blkanna 
Venkataratnam and Duvurri Venkataswaralu respectively and passed without opposition, 
96 
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) Nexi came ihe resolution fcgarding the boycott of British goods which, was carriL*d. 

Next came up Jor discussion the resolution which called upon the Hindus in Ihe 
District to organise themselves on the lines of the Hindu Mnha Sabha, But the 
resolution w'as ruled out of order by the President. 

Doctor Subranianiaiii then moved that in the opinion of this C'onferenco at the 
Belgaum ('ongress the word “ Swarajya " in the Congress creed be changed into " com- 
plete independence.” Mr. K. L. N. Sumayajulu moved an amendment that in the 
opinion of this Conference the Congress at Belgaum w'ould do well to formally declare 
jnde|)endence. The resolution and the amendment were both lost. 

The Utkal Provincial Conference. 

nn'TACK—]lJNE j8, 10J4. 

The Orissa I’rovincial Conference was held in ('utlack on the 28lh June witli 
Dr. Sir P. C. Ray as tlie Preside-nl. The learned doctor gave a very impressive .iddress 
as presTdent, in the course ol which he s;iid ns follows ■ — 

” As you are aware during the days oi the unrest caused by the partition ol Bengal, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald made a tour in India and embodied his impressions in his 
” Awakening of India ” published in iqii. He lays particular stress on the economic 
problems and is of opinion that nine-tenth of the Military expenditure of India is under- 
taken for Imperial purposes and as- such it ought to be borne by England. In other 
words, the huge army maintained at the expense of India is mainly for the upholding 
of British predominance in Asia. It has been well said that Ihe peace ol India during 
the critical period of the late war was kept with the help of the Police force, as India 
was practically denuded of the Indian and the white soldiers. Lord Hardinge very 
aptly said ” India was bled white.” Herein lies the keynote to the present policy of 
British rule. At present more than 50 per cent, of the revcnue.s of India is sw’allowed 
up by the military up-keep. This means that Provincial resources are mainly drained 
into the Imperial Exchequer. Bengal is the worst .sufferer in this respect as, by whnL is 
known as the Meslon award, at one fell swoop fully 2-3 of her revenue was ear-marked 
for the Imperial coffer. No wonder that all the beneficial measures which go to the 
building of a nation are starved. After a century and half of British rule barely 5 per 
cent of her people are literate. The masses are kept steeped in ignorance. Our acti- 
vities have well-nigh been paralysed, and when we ask for grants miserable ])iltnnres are 
thrown out and we are treated as’ so many Oliver Twists. I say w’ilh all ih(‘ einph.isis 
I can command that the 50 lakhs which the Behar sind Orissa Government projMjses i(» 
spend for palatial structures ought to be ear-marked lor primary education. No ))roi(‘>.| 
can be too strong against this insane, 1 had almost .said criminal, waste of public money. 

Next to the Military expenditure, that of the Civil Service demands our allen- 
tion. Like the horse leech’s daughter the members of this pampered service kee]) con- 
stantly crying: ” give us more, give us more.” I need only refer to the I..ee (Commis- 
sion Report. It is true that in order to make the bitter pill palatable a few sops have 
been thrown to the Cerberu-s i.e. the purely Indian element. When the Islington ("oin- 
mission was appointed and we were clamouring for more posts being thrown open to 
our countrymen in the Civil and Imperial Services in general, Sir Henry Cotton 
warned us against the in$idiou.s danger we were courting: “An Indian Civilian,” said 
he “ meant an Indian lost to the country for good.” Never were truer words uttered. 
At) Indian Civilian becomes a limb of the bureaucracy — ^his angle of vision becomes 
entirely changed. He looks at things only from the official points of view. In one 
word, he ceases to be an Indian. An Indian Mini.ster under the Diarchy is no belter. 
He too like Jove begins to nod. To me a more pitiable sight can seldom be witnessed 
than an Indian Civilian clothed in authority. 

In fact the Civilian Service has outlived its period of usefulness and has come to 
be an anachronism. An Indian member of the Service is a miserable creature who has 
id blunt his conscience and sell his birth-right for a mess of pottage. 

The Government policy is — pay taxes, sit quiet ; everything should be done for you 
and nothing by you. Prompted by its own selfishness, the official hierarchy who holds 
us permanently in leading strings would not admit that if the period of tutelage is 
extended the child grows helpless. 

Swaraj is the only remedy for these ills; with this end in view we must make 
strenuous efforts and sink all our party differences, parochial and communal. 

All the social evils we suffer from must be removed. The curse of untouchability 
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morii than anything else stands in the way of our nation building. We must draw 
into our bosom the so-called depressed classes and make them feel that we are one with 
them. The disruptive tendencies and elements of orthodox Hinduism must be elimi- 
nated. 

I would like to mention what 1 understand is u sore point with you at the present 
moment, It is the dismemberment of the Oriya speaking people. How the Govern- 
ment rides rough-shod over the feelings and sentiments of the people and disregards its 
linguistic and cultural unity is well known to us in Bengal. Even after the union of 
the two Bcngals in igi 2 the whole of the Surma Valley which is as much Bengal as 
Dacc.i or Mymensingh has been sliced away and tagged on to .Assam. There is no 
reason why Ganjam and Sambalpur should be alienated from Orissa proper. 

The Congress has divided India into provinces according to the linguistic and 
ethiiical divisions. The only w’ay to counteract the effects ol such political partitions, 
is to make the Congress divisions real. If w-e feel that, whatever the (Jovernment 
does, we are one by the ties created by the Congress, if the organisations and its re- 
presentations throb with life and reality, then the (iovernmenl .mrmjns to ,). riiiion vvnl 
nbt touch you or perhaps draw you closer. I wish you would make the Congress orga- 
nisations a real lactor in the course of your daily vocation and life. 

OuibbA's Appallinu Povkrty. 

The most striking leature of Orissa is its appalling poverty. People live on the 
scant amount ol food and have no reserves. The distress on a .single failure of crop 
becomes unsurmountable and wdde-spread. The cultivators are in the grim clutches 
of the moneylenders. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald says in his “ .\wakening of India ” : — 

“ We have made the money-lender and the gram lorestaller great and from being 
public lunctionariei our administration h;is made them self-seeking exploiters, the 
banias and money-lenders holding liens on crops.” 

i’oor as the people are, the opening up of communication by Railway has rcndereil 
them poorer still .As soon as the harvest is over, comes the money-lender to realise his 
debts, and the capitalist to pay dow'ii cash for the produce which on account of tho 
facility of transport he can carry away without difficulty. The whole of India pays 
dearly for the blessing ol modern civilisation in the shape of railways and telegraphs 
and your province is no exception. 

” Railways have added to the difficulty and have widened the apparent famine 
area, — one firm alone sucks the sap of Indian life like tropical sun, leaving dust and 
barrenness behind — a week or two after harvest India’s .surplus wheat and rice have 
passed into the hands ot dealers and W'hen the next monsoon fails she starves.” These 
are the words ol Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, our present Prime Minister. The export of 
food grains without caring for immediate needs or a future surplus must be stopped. 
Bui how can wc do it? There is only one way, which is the attainment of Swaraj. 
Whichever direct ion of our life and activity w'e follow, our investigation leads to one 
reply — wc musl have Swaraj. We must knock and knock persistently till we are able 
to lilt the bar over our way. 

It ought to strike us as marvellous that a vast and poor population should sit idle 
and starve and yet buy their clothing from the hands of a rich nation when they 
could clothe themselves by their own labours. It appears to be miraculous. So per- 
fect wais Our ignorance that it required a Mahatmaji to disillusion us. 

Mahatmaji, who sought his heart and found a remedy of most of our evils in 
charka and then asked the people to spin, was a bold man. I did not believe him 
then and scoffed, but have remained to pray. 1 know there are many people who even 
now do not believe in the feasibility of charka standing against the mills. Those who 
do not believe, their position is quite clear — let them work out the salvation in their 
own way, honestly doing what they believe to be right. But those who believe in 
charka or say they do, it is for them to follow up the matter to its logical conclusion. 
In Orissa you have got an excellent field of work. You still use coarse cloth — coarser 
than what in Bengal we are accustomed to. The tradition of spinning is stiU not 
entirely dead with you. 

When you begin to spin and use khaddar a very large amount of luxuries are neces- 
sarily eschew'ed. We buy these imported articles of luxuries by paying for them in food 
Stuff. When we give up one item of imported article of luxury we keep a morsel of 
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food for our poors within the country. This is a simple calculation. The mentality 
which spinning and wearing khadi will induce will at once simplify our mode of life. 

To what extent we have been carried away by a desire to show off will be illustrated 
from an incident which occurred in Orissa and described by Mr. Nevinson in his book. 
While a cruel famine was raging in Orissa and thousands were starving, one of your 
chiefs thought it worth while to spend four to five thousand rupees in arranging for a 
reception and breakfast for a Lieutenant Governor. This mentality is not peculiar to 
Bengal or Orissa. Happily those days are gone. By one stroke of boldness the 
master-man has put an end to this sham. His loin-cloth symbolises our poverty — ^he has 
ruthlessly exposed our poverty before the world. Now it is for us to own him and 
thereby the masses whom he, more than any one of us, represents. 

Our real work lies in the villages. All the items of constructive programme can 
be taken up efficiently only in the villages. Take for example national education. The 
village schools are the best institutions to begin national education from. Instances 
are frequent where the text books are used for poisoning the minds of pupils in the 
Government controlled institutions. If we are to counteract this tendenciy of poisoning of 
our children and youths by School and University education as it is now run at present, 
we must begin from the beginning. We must have small National Schools started where 
children will be taught self-help and to imbibe love for the land of their birth. 

Habits of drunkenness appear in the grossest form in towns and in the neighbour- 
hood of mills. Should any of your villagers show sign of advance in this item also, 
attempts should be made to cure the habit root and branch from the villages. We can 
expect only opposition from the Government even in this endeavour, but that should 
only add to the strength of our strife. Government looks on with complascence, nay 
encourages habits of drunkenne.ss and litigiousness because all these vices bring in addi- 
tional revenue. We have to hght not only against long contracted vicious habits but 
against the Government also which waxes fat on the miseries of the people, and goes 
to the length of quoting Shakespeare in the Police Gazette to make drinking fashion- 
able I 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolutions were passed on the second day. One expressed joy at the release of 
the Mahatma, and the second welcomed Pt. Gopabandhu Das and Mr. Bhagirathi 
Mahapatro back from jail. The second resolution was moved by Mr. M. S. Das, 
the ex-Minister of the B & O. Govt., who had on the previous day signed the Congress 
creed and had thus become a Congress-man. In moving the resolution Mr. Das felt 
sorry that we were under a foreign rule. But this, he said, should not tiouble us as our 
bodies alone were subject to the alien rulers but not our souls which formed a part of 
God. It was the treatment of the Government which !aught us non-co-operation. The 
first thing the Government taught us was non-co-operation with God with the result that 
the' soul was lost and humanity was transformed into animality. They drove out God 
and taught us to earn money, fill up the belly and go to rest. There was no God but 
it was the Government servants who were to be worshipped. One lesson which Gopa- 
bandhu obtained was that “ don’t be afraid of those who can only torture the body.” 
It was the released two who gave an inestimable treasure to the country by their suffer- 
ing and he assured his audience that the troublous times had ended and a glamour of 
light would envelope the country. 

Much excitement was evoked in connection with the 5th resolution which ran as 
follows : ” This Conference re-affirms its belief in the principle and policy of non-co- 

operation movement and the constructive programme as expounded by Mahatma Gandhi ; 
and keeping In view the absolute necessity of non-co-operation in Congress work, it 
advises each member of the Congress organisations of the province to carry out In detail 
the programme by their own efforts.” An amendment was moved. 

Mr. M. S. Das said that he had just signed the Congress creed and a proper inter- 
pretation of it was that the original resolution should be adopted. They had no business, 
the speaker said, of shilly-shallying. If the Congress was determined to destroy the 
bureaucracy the best and surest methods should be adopted though of course there Were 
other ways too. After a heated debate the original resolution was carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 
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South Indian Liberal Federation. 

MADRAS— MAY ig, iga^. 

The second annual meeting of the South Indian Liberal Federation (city branch) 
was held in Madras on the 19th May last. Sir. P. Theagaraya Chetty presiding. Thirty 
gentlemen were present 

This Federation, it should be remarked, has nothing to do with the Indian Liberals ; 
it is an organisation of the non-Brahmans of Madras of the " Justice ” party, the main 
aim of which is to promote Non-Brahman interests alone, to the exclusion of the Brah- 
mins. Though its membership is small the party itself is very influential as from its 
ranks the Madras Ministers have since the Reforms been mainly recruited. 

Mr. RANGIAH NAIDU, one of the Secretaries, presented the report of the Manag- 
ing Committee on the working of the Association during the year ending November last. 
In the course of the report the Committee say ; — 

" The Committee did not meet as many times as it ought to have done, as its time, 
and in particular, the time of its Secretaries, was wholly devoted for canvassing votes 
for and securing the success of, the candidates for the local Legislative Council and the 
Assembly, put by the Association at a special meeting held for the purpose on 13th May 
’24 at " Soundarya, Mahal " under the Presidentship of the party leader Sir P. T. 
Chettiar. For the same reason the Committee was not able to hold any public meetings 
as in the previous year. Owing to unhappy differences in our camp, the work of 
canvassing became an uphill task and the results of the election were prejudicially 
affected to some extent. It is needless to point out that but for these differences, a 
Brahmin, however influential he might be, would not have been representing our city in 
the Assembly. The Committee notes with much pain that these differences still exist, 
even though subsequent events have proved beyond doubts how fatal they are to our 
cause and to our movement if they are allowed to exist. The Committee notes with 
regret that in consequence of the weakness introduced into our party by internecine 
quarrels, the Government has changed its attitude towards us. 

** It is an open secret that the Communal G. O. for which our party men fought so 
vigorously in the last Council is now being treated more or less as a dead letter. As 
proof of the changed attitude of the Government, the Committee begs to recall a few 
instances of neglect of Non-Bralimin claims. The Hon. Mr. G. A. Natesan was nomi- 
nated to the Council of State, and Sir P. Sivaswamy Iyer to the Legislative Assembly. 
The other day in the papers appeared the news that Rao Bahadur C. V. Visvanatha 
Sastriar has been nominated to the Assembly. It is regrettable to note that no repre- 
sentative of the depressed classes was thought of even though competent candidates are 
available among that class. To the Universities’ Conference which is to meet at Simla, 
two Brahmins have been chosen again. Are there not competent Non-Brahmins available 
for these offices? Why were the claims of veteran educationists like Dewan Bahadur 
R. Venkataratnam Naidu ignored? What about Prof. Ratnasamy, Prof. Candeth, Mr, 
J. P. Kotilingam ; Mr. S. E. Ranganatham and Mr. C. R. Reddi? Cannot these ])eople 
discharge their duties as effectively as the Brahmin Candidates chosen to sit at the 
University Conference? Unfortunately things do not stop here. 

“ Thinking that we are divided, the Swarajists are now trying to swamp the 
Madras Corporation by setting up candidates to contest the elections in the ten divisions 
which are to elect the representatives this year. You are aware that already in the 
Madras Corporation there are six Brahmins out of the elect strength of 30, though 
according to the numerical strength they are entitled to not more than three seals and 
you may be sure that under the guise of Swarajists, they will try to see the return of 
more Brahmins and thereby to consolidate their position. The Committee without fur- 
ther references to anomalies of this kind appeals to all Non-Brahmins to sink their 
private and personal difference and to work hand in hand for the righteous cause for 
which that Noble Soul, Dr. Nair, gave up his life in a foreign country and for which 
our revered leader Sir P. T. Chettiar has been selflessly toiling day and night. By 
uniting we can still avoid difficulties and disappointments otherwise in store for us. 

The Committee is taking steps to send a Non-Brahmin deputation to England lest 
the cause of our movement should go by default especially when deputations of other 
political bodies are busy doing work in England. Tl'ie action of the Committee has 
received the approbation of several mofussil branches and the Committee fully believes 
that our leaders will spare no pains to see Its efforts crowned with success, 
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“ 'J'he movement lounded by the late Dr. Nair and Sir P. T. Chetliar and now being 
carried on under the leadership of the latter was fast spreading all over India and is 
bound to become an All-lndin movement. Though there is an apparent lull here, its 
activities can be seen in Bombay and in the distant Central Provinces where it is 
flourishing with vigour. Let us not therefore smother the main organization by petty 
quarrels and puerile differences. Let us therefore straight away begin propaganda work. 
As matters stand at present, except holding confederations in the city and Conferences 
in the Mofussil, nothing tangible is being done to educate the masses as to the necessity 
of the movement and yet the movement has taken deep root in the soil, not so much 
because of our work but by reason of the essential righteousness of the cause for which 
we are all fighting. This the Committee confidently say from its personal experience 
gained at the time of canvassing votes at the last elections. Such a state of things is 
not quite satisfactory and the Committee has therefore resolved to spare no pains to sec 
that the non-Brahmins’ confederation is held in August or September next as proposed 
by our party leader and to see that at the confederation a suitable constitution is framed 
hnd adopted and that due provision ior vigorous propaganda work is made.” 

Sir P. T. Chetty. 

Sir THEAGARAYA CHETTY in winding up the proceedings of the meeting made 
an important pronouncement on their aims and object and the policy of their political 
p^rly. He said : 1 have been connected with this movement from the very beginning. 
Dr. Nair and myself together started the work. Unfortunately for us he had been taken 
away leaving me alone to continue the work. You ought to consider that it is impossible 
for one man to do anything. We had several friends working w ith us and I am sure they 
are still working with us. Unfortunately differences have arisen but surely not difftrencjs 
wo/th inentionitig* However they were nade into mountains by our friends, the Intelli- 
gentsia of the country. They found in the course of two or three years the non-Brahmin 
movement has been making rapid strides and now they find that their interests w’ould 
suffer. And in fact there were indications that their influence tvas w'aning. The best 
way they could meet it was in their own usual way ol creating dissensions. I say in their 
own usual way, because they are accustomed to do so for centuries together and they have 
partly succeeded. The poison has been introduced and it has dune a good deal of injury 
for centuries together and as they have been in ascendancy for centuries, it is but their 
duty to see that their ascendancy is kept uj). 

” The Political Brahmin.^' 

But it is nut just nor is it right that they should always be in the ascendancy and 
crush the aspirations of our community who have also to come up. We must know in 
India it is not that community of Intelligentsia which is maintaining the Government. 
It is the merchants, the traders, the landholders, and the labouring classes that make 
the country. It is these that pay taxes to the Government and maintain it. That the 
whole power should be kept in the hands of one community and that a small minority 
community should always be kept suppressed, is what even Providence will not 
permit (Hear, hear and laughter). The time has come for their ascendancy 
to go down but it is not our intention that they should so go down. 
But we say we must rise up. (Hear hear.) The principle with which we 
began the movement was not the hatred of the Brahmin but the raising of the non- 
Brahmin community. I say therefore there is no difference between us and the Brahmins. 
In the famous words I uttered years ago I merely said ‘don’t vote for a political Brahmin’ 

Sir Theagaraya Chetty proceeding referred to the communal G. O. and said that it 
was in the hands of the Legislative Council to see that this order did not become a dead 
letter and to see also that the Government did report to the Council the progress made 
in respect of the action taken by the Government in pursuance pf the G. O. Non- 
Brahmins need not despair of the present depression. He would appeal to them to give 
up their differences and stand as one man. If they did that their success would be 
near at hand. He next spoke with satisfaction the achievements of the Madras Ministry 
and instanced the Madras Government’s recommendation to the Secretary of State against 
dyarchy and the reduction in the strength of the Executive Council by one and also for 
transference of more subjects to the Ministers. Such a thing was not possible in other 
presidencies. Why? because their Ministers were men with heads, unlike some of the 
“ heart-headed fellow's ” that were seen in the North, w'ho were more fond of talking 
thqn doing. ' 
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In dosing Sir Theiignraya ChcUy oiice again appealed to the Non-Brahmin commu- 
nity not to fall a prey to the dissensions lhat were being created 'by ‘his Brahmin friends’ 
and to stand united and go forward. 

S. I. L. F. on the Lee Report. 

Another meeting of the South India Liberal Federation, Madras C'iiy Branch, was 
held on Saturday the 7th June last to protest against the recommendations ol the Lee 
Commission. Sir K. Reddi Naidu presided and among the large audience jjresent 
w'cre Sir P. Thyagaraya Chetty, Dewan Bahadur S. Gurusami t'heiiy and P. 
Elhirajulu Naidu, Rao Bahadurs- T. Varadarajulu Naidu and O. Thanikachala Chetty, 
Messrs Rangiah Naidu, P. S. Gurusami Naidu, K. Visvanalha Menon, T. K. Kurup, P. 
N. Marthandam Pillai, S. L. Sudarsana Mudaliar, R. Moppurapfia and several others. 

Sir K. V. REDDI NAIDU in opening the proceedings, said that the report ol the 
Lee ('omrnission was one of those events in the history ol this country, which if carefully 
handled might mean good to Ibis land, and if handled in a wrong way might place great 
impediments in the progress of the country, linfortunalely the Lee ('ommission had 
come to India under very inauspicious circumstances. Nobody wanted that C'ommission 
just at this time. The Legislative Assembly refused to sanction the expenditure of the 
C'ommission and the amount was certified by the Governor-General in the teeth of public 
opinion, It was not the amount of expenditure involved with which they were most 
concerned. If the various concessions recommended by thi* Commission were limited to 
the existing services, he would not have quarrelled with the Commissioners and would 
not have been a party to a protest meeting of this kind, but the trouble was that the 
Commissioners did not recognise the promises held out to this country in the famous 
Declaration of August J017, a declaration w'hich was practically incorporated in the 
Government of India Act of 1919 According to the recommendations of the Commission 
it would take fifty-five years to reach the minimum of the European element fixed for the 
public services in India. Was it fair to the Indians to be under the tutelage of European 
officers for 55 years to come"^ 

It was calculated that the co.st of giving effect to lhe.sp recommendations would 
eventually amount to Rs. crores. C'ould India afford that cost? 

Within three or four years of (he Reforms the sujierior service's had three increments 
and within the last ten ye.irs the piTceniage of increase in the pay of the I. C. S., was 
19, in the case of forest .service the increase was 41 per cent ; in the ca.se of police service 
the percentage of increase was 71 and in the I. M. S. there had been an increase of 30 
|)er cent. In .spite of all these increases, (he Lee C'omniis.sion now recommended all round 
concessions in every direction ■ in pay, ]H‘nsion, travelling, exchange, house rent and 
medical attendance. At a time when England was itself unable lo find employment for 
its people, when all over the world prices had risen enormously, for the Commission 
to tell India to pay more than the market value to any public servants whom it might 
engage hereafter was most unfair to this country. In conclusion, the Chairman laid 
emphasis on two points, one, that there was no justification for any concessions to new 
recruits, and second that the Lee Report was detrimental and contrary to the promise 
held out by the British Cabinet and in fact most damaging to their ambitions and 
aspirations to achieve full Responsible Government in this country in the near future. 
The meeting ought to protest strongly against any indecent haste in giving effect to the 
recommendations before the Secretary of State ascertained the opinion of the Legislative 
Assembly on the recommendations. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Dewan Bahadur S. GURUSWAMI CHETTY then moved the following resolu- 
tion : 

This meeting of the citizens of Madras places on record its keen sense of dis- 
appointment at the recommendations of the Lee Commission on Public Services and 
views with deep regret the attitude adopted by the Indian members of the Com- 
mission. 

He said that the history of the Lee Commission was a challenge to the Indian 
Legislature. The Commission after spending about Rs. 5 lakhs of the poor Indian 
taxpayers’ money surrendered to the clamor of the services. The Secretary of State 
seemed to be powerless and had already committed himself about the grant of 
passages. The decision as regards that concession was most objectionable, because 
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the Coinmlsslon committed India to an extravagant proposal without laying down 
any limitations as to the review of the rate of passage on a future occasion. The 
most unfortunate feature of the report was that it was unanimous and that the 

two non-official members, who affixed their signatures to the report without any protest, 
were members of the so-called Liberal party, who subsequent to the publication of 
the report were given high offices. 

Mr. K. VISWANATHA MENON moved the following resolution: 

lliis meeting is emphatically of opinion that the recommendations should not 

be given effect to until full opportunity is given for discussion by the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly and until reasonable changes are, made and the services are brought 
under the control of the Legislature and a more rapid rate of Indianisation is 

guaranteed. 

The resolution was carried unanimously as also the following. Mr. T. K:. KURUP 
moved : — 

This meeting is of opinion that future recruitment of Europeans should be 

reduced, and that in future, recruitment should be limited to particular posts requiring 
technical, scientific or special knowledge. 

. The Chairman, in terminating the proceedings, observed that it was his hope that 
such concessions as were given to the European servants would be for the advantage 
gained from their efficient services and not in order to meet their unreasonable and 
extravagant demands. He also hoped that the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India would not drive the members of the S. I. L. Federation, who Were 
representatives of 27 millions of people in this Presidency and who were loyal to 
the core to the British Government, into the arms of those who had not shown 
such loyalty to the British Empire. 



European and Anglo-Indian Politics. 

Early in the - year (he Europeans in India were stirred out of the depths of their 
occupation by (he infamous Day Murder (See p. 8), and this together with the 
rousing activities of the Swarajists have since thrown them into a ferment, 
and very genuine efforts have since been made from time to time to lift the whole 
community from money-grabbing to the politics of the day. For this purpose a 
conversazione was held under the auspices of the European Association, Calcutta, at 
the Grand Hotel Buffet on Friday, the nth January, when C.'ol. Crawford, the able 
Secretary of the Association, sounded the alarm and aslced the 70,000 Europeans 
of India to rally. Ihe Annual General meeting of this Association was held 
on the 4th February, 1924 of which a full account is given in the I. A. K. 192^^ Supplc- 
ineiit, pp. 315 — 336, The Day murder furnished the occasion for stimulating recruiting 
for the European Auxilliary force, for the G. O. C. Presidency division, Calcutta in an 
ardent representation to the Bengal Chamber deplored the smallness of his resources in 
liegular troops in the event of really serious trouble, and appealed to all the big European 
firms to make a strenuous effort to get their employees to. join the Auxiliary force. At the 
Calcutta Scottish Dinner held in March last, Col. Craddock raised a hue and cry for 
ciilling recruits to the (.'alcutta Scottish and proposed to have compulsion introduced by 
law. The false alarm, however, soon died out, and this failing an alarmist manifesto 
\\ri.s issued on April 21st over the .signature of Mr. Carr, the President of the European 
.Xssoeialion. It \va.s a letter adress<-d to the Secretary of .State for India, which was 
stated to have* th(' whole-hearted support of all branches of the. Association throughout 
India. The letter runs thus : — 

'I'liK Eukoi’Ean Manikusto. 

I'o 

The Secretary of Stale for India, 

India Office, 

Whitehall. 

SiRj — I'he Council of the European Association beg to confirm their telegram of 
the 19th instant which they particularly desired to place in your hands at an early date : — 

" Europeans in India draw attention to irresponsible tactics of the Swarajists in 
the Assembly and Councils which they consider due largely to the belief that 
Government may be induced to alter the Government of India Act. While wel- 
coming any exumiiialion and alteration of any rules under the Act which may make the 
present stage of the Reforms Government more practical and acceptable to constitutional 
Indian opinion, they strongly oppose shortening of the transitional period and insistently 
urge the absolute necessity for Government to Stand by loyal Indians and to support the 
V^iceroy and Admini.stration in India who at present stand between orderly \Govern- 
ment and progress of the iion-vocal masses of Indians and the chaotic t^ndition 
which must inevitably ensue if Swarajists current policy as cxpre.ssed in propaganda 
and actions be carried into effect.” 

The confirmation had of necessity to follow later as they required time to prepare 
a statement to place before you and the British public regarding the political 
situation in India to-day as seen by them. 

Their cable drew attention to the irresponsible tactics of the Swarajists in the Assem- 
bly and Councils and they feel that the information you have as to the manner in which 
supplies have been refused in toto in the Assembly and the Councils for such subjects 
as customs, judiciary, and the public services, regardless of the consequent chaos in 
the country, were Government to act in accordance with the legislatures’ instructions, 
requires no amplification from them. 

The activities of the Swarajists have been explained by their leaders as directed to 
making the operation of the Government of India Act, in its present form, impossible, 
as a preliminary to the attainment of Swaraj, of the form of government which is 
euphemistically called Dominion Self-Government. 

Changing Situation. 

May we remind you in this connection of the rapidity with which the political situar 
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tion in India is chanf^ing and has changed, especially within the last three months, 
and of (he great change which has occurred in the interpretation of Swaraj in the 
last year or two. In 1922 the demands of the Indian Congress amounted to Home 
Rule on a Dominion status. At the 1923 Congress a demand, which was narrowly 
defeated, was pul forward for “ full indei)ertdence,” but since that date this demand 
has increased. 

At the present time the leaders of the Swaraj Party claim the sole right to govern, 
although the Ideal of an Indian Empire as it exists is a purely British conception,' 
and can only he attained if British supplies the cement with which to effect the 
cohesion of the many heterogenous sections of India without engendering racial heat. 

In this resoect we would draw attention to the mental attitude of Mr. C. K. 
Das, a present leader of the Swaraj Party, as exposed in his speech at the Gtiya Con- 
gress in December, 1922. On that occasion he laid emphasis on the 61 st clause of 
the Magna Charta as “ being for our purpose securing as it did to the subject the 
liberty of rebellion" and, again, '* where such lavvs are not only not base-l on the 
consent of the people but profes.s to attack their fundamental rights, the subjects 
are entitled to compel their withdrawal bv force and insurrect'on." 

. Defiance op Law 

Referring to the report of the Committee to examine the repressive laws, 
Mr. Das said " they little think, these learned gentlemen, that these statutes, 
giving, as they do to the Executive, wide, arbitrary and discretionary powers of con- 
straint, constitute a state of things wherein it is the duty of every individual to resist 
and to defy the tyranny of such lawless law." 

That Mr. Das has not changed his mental outlook since that date is abundantly 
made clear from the fact that, in spite of constant challenge he has never repudiated 
the statement that the aims of his party arc frankly revolutionary. Further, some 
of his trusted lieutenants have recently been arrested under Regulation 3 of 1818, in 
connection with the assassination of European Government officials, which so recently 
culminated in the murder of Mr. Ernest Day and the discovery of a bomb factory in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Das' influence over his followers is supreme, and the actions of the Swarajists 
throughout the country have provided ample evidence of their intentions, while 
their method.s at the last general elections effectively prohibited any expression of 
free opinion by electors. 

The modern Swaraj creed gains the wide publicity that is afforded by repeti- 
tion and elaboration in the Indian and vernacular Press, which freed from the wise 
control of ihe Press Act, and unrestrained by that sense of responsibility which in- 
fluences the Press in Western countries, disseminates lie.s and revolutionary propaganda 
amongst the uneducated masses in India. A few examples of this are attached. 

It must be admitted that the dislike of the Swarajists for the Reform Govern- 
ment to-day is no greater than was entertained by that large body of Europeans 
and Indians, who in 1917 took strongly antagonistic lines to the introduction of the 
Government of India Act. The motives operating in 1917 and 1924 are, however, 
wholly dissimilar. In 1907 we recognised, as Our records ^ow, that it was impossi- 
ble to secure representative legislative bodies because there was no electorate. To all 
who know something of the country, it was patent that the greatest success which 
could be hoped for from the reforms would only substitute an Indian bureaucracy for 
British administration. It was the certainty of this tendency which made the reforms 
wholly unacceptable to those interested in the practical necessity for good government, 
rather than in the sentimental satisfaction of an Indian intelligentsia. 

The Sbntimeni'al View. 

In using the term " sentimental," we in no way express any lack of sympathy 
for the natural desire of Indians to be associated with the administration of the count^ 

^ desire which has been fostered by the schools and colleges introduced by Britain 

into India. We do, however, feel very strongly that the sentimental view must not 
be adopted at the expense of the practical one, which is based on a frank recognition 
of the facts. 

I'hose facts reveal unquestionably that the Indian Empire of to-day is a joint 
British-Indian, undertaking to which the British have supplied the vastly larger part 
of the initiative, efficiency, work and finance neC^sary for bringing the Empire to its 
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present point of development. Consequently we have an acquired right to the retention 
of such a staiidard of British government in India as will ensure safety and tranquillity 
for both British and Indian subjects, and adequate assurance for the safeguarding of 
their interests. Furthermore, we are of opinion now, as we were then, that the unvocal 
and uneducated masses, which comprise the vast majority of the people of India, can 
only bf adequately protected by an impartial British Government. The intelligentsia do 
not represent them and in our opinion will not adequately safeguard their interests. 

The Reform Government did not in our opinion tend towards fair or efficient 
Govt., but the Govt of India Act having become law Europeans felt that they 
were bound to give the system their loyal support though it was essentially bad in 
principle and fanlasiic in design. The records of many members of the community, who 
have expended a maximum of effort to assist the operation of the Act, satisfactorily 
bear witness to the sincerity of our community in this attitude. 

In the opinion of the European Association the only condition under which the 
Reforms Government can function freely postulate a degree of co-operation by all parties 
which has not yet been approximately attmned, even if it ever can be. Consequently, 
this association s'tands firmly opposed to any shortening of the present transitional 
period of the Government of Indi.a Act, and it is confirmed in this attitude by the general 
tenor of racial feeling against Europeans ns exemplified in speeches delivered not only 
in the ('ongres.s and other meetings, but also in the Legislative Assembly. 

Further, the attitude of important bodies such as the Bombay Municipality towards 
the Empire is illustrated by the following note governing the purchase of stores : — 

“ Intending contractors should note that the Corporation have expressed the opinion 
that no articles manufactured in any part of the Briti.sh Empire outside India should be 
used by any of the departments of the Municipality or by any of its contractors except 
W’hen they are not available in any other part of the world.” 

The European Association is emphatically of the opinion that there is not now and 
never has been any genuine appeal from the peoples of India for self-government, and 
in the present condition of racial feeling which has been deliberately manufactured by 
the Swaraj Party, the association holds the considered opinion that any general advance 
in autonomy for India, w’hile it would militate against the interests of the British Indian 
Empire and jeopardise sound administration, would not in any way inure to the benefit 
of the main bulh of the peoples of India. The Association considers, however, that at 
the present stage alteration and modification of the rules under the Government of 
India ,\ct are required and believe that for this limited purpo.se only an invitation to 
all parties to participate in a conference would be advantageous. 

The .Association recognises the probability that such conference might fail to secure 
co-operation, but whatever the result, it urges you to secure for Hi.s Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Adminisi ration in India such degree of support as" will enable them 
to carry on the government of the country by the powers granted them under the Act, 
until the country evidences that re-turn to sanity and to goodwill towards the Empire 
which the Association believes to be the fundamental characteristic of the vast majority 
of its Indian fellow-subjects. 

In securing these essentials for tranquillity in the country the European Association 
believes that one of the most potent factors will be stability in the main principles of 
government and in this respect the benefits of a firm though liberal attitude are to be 
bbserved in the improved political situation which ensued on the action taken by the 
Government of India against the leaders of the non-co-operation movement. This is, 
in the Association’s opinion, as necessary to hearten moderate opinion as it is to prove to 
the present vociferous school of politicians, so much In evidence, that Great Britain, 
while not too small to rectify errors in legislation, is too great to change its principles, 
to shirk its responsibilities to the non-vocal masses of the Indian peoples or to desert 
its loyal citizens, of whatever race, at the dictates of those who wish to usurp a position 
In the conduct of Indian affair.s to which neither their achievements nor their members 
givb any Jdst claim. 

In conclusion, the past history of British rule in India, justifies our opinion that 
British influence has proved of inestimable benefit to India and to the progress of the 
people, and that even a partial withdrawal of that influence at this juncture would prove a 
serious menace to her future prosperity. 

Thr Gopinath RRsolution at Sbrajgumge. 

A further activity of the European Association was exhibited against the Swarajists 
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early in June last attacking the latter specifically for the Gopinath Saha resolution 
that the Serajgunge confereMire of Meiigal h.ul only a leu days ggo passed. On Junt' 4lh, 
the Assoeialion hastily <junimcjned its memhers at a meeting at the (iraiul Hotel 
where a fiery denunciation of the Swarajist methi»ds was made and its leader, 
Mr, Das, was loaded with personal abuse. The meeting unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions : — 

“ This meeting desires to record its indignation at the resolution passed by the 
Bengal Provincial Conference extolling the patriotism of a man convicted of a 
particularly revolting murder. 

“ This meeting considers from this re.solution that the Swaraj Party and its 

responsible leaders have definitely issued an incitement to a campaign of murder and 
anarchical measures for the attainment of their political objects. That the ('ouncil be 

instructed to draw up a clear statement for the Home Government and give full 

publicity at Home and India to the proceedings of the Serajgunj Confennee in 

relation to the murder of Mr, Day." 

Mr. LANGFORD JAMES in a s|)eech urged Iuiro])(‘.ins in view of the latest 
Swaraj tactics at Serajgunge to join the Association 


The Anglo-Indian Association. 

Following in the steps ol the European Association, the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European community made a rally of their strength ostensibly to rally against 
Swarajism but really with a view to earn a decent recognition at thi* hands o( 
the Europeans who had always regarded them as socially inferior. 

In connection with the amalgamation of various Anglo-Intlinn Associations, the Ben- 
gal, U. P., Madras and Burma Associations, which have hitherto led an independent 
existence, Col. Gidney's negotiations with the Bengal Branch to amalgamate met with 
an unanimous response from members of the Branch On Monday, tin* 2-5^1 June, 
a general meeting of the members of the Bengal Association was held at the Y. M, C‘. A., 
building, Corporation Street, ('alculla. 

Mr. BARTON in opening the proceedings said the object of the meeting was to 
discuss' the question of linking up all the existing provincial associations in Indi.i and 
Burma into one body. The question had been exercising the niincis oi the Ii'.aders of 
the community for some time at least for the past fifteen years. DifTiculties had come 
in the way, disagn-emenls on certain points had arisen and so the matter had nt'ver (oine 
to a head. Later the matter has been repeatedly discussed. 

The various provincial branches, said Mr. Barton, have been approached for the 
purpose of ascertaining their views on this question, and the majority leel that the time 
has arrived w'hen all the Associations should link up into one large puweriul organisation 
Seeing that an All-India organisation was very necessary to handle questions of vital 
importance to the community, the wisest course for the meeting to tidoiit would be to 
agree to form one organisation right away. 

Col. GIDNEY, in cour.si* of a powerful appeal, said that the community’s right to 
live had been challenged by the Indians. 'J'he Indians were entering into a part with Gov- 
ernment and between themselves, without taking the Domiciled Community into any con- 
sideration whatever. The Community's right to special jirotection, which the authors of 
the Reforms Scheme had placed as a sacred trust in the hands of the Governor General 
and the various Provincial Governors’ had not been or could not be given effect to, 
because Government, in its desire to obtain peace at any cost, and to satisfy the clamour 
of the Indian, were impotent to look after the interests of the Domiciled Community. 
He saw the shadow of the spectre of Indianisation growing darker and more sinister as 
far as the Domiciled Community was concerned. The Community to-day is not wanted 
by Government and Indians — we are the things of yesterday — Government can only think 
of the Indians to-day and to-morrow. Col. Gidney appealed and urged amalgamation, 
not only of the various Provincial Associations, but of every departmental Association, 
which caters for the economic needs of the Community. 

Colonel GIDNEY said he thought that what they suffered from to-day was a 
multiplicity of organisations. The question they had to admit to-day could be summed up 
in one short sentence. The community’s right to live in India had been seriously 
challenged. — whom? By the authors of the Reform Scheme. If they have a claim 
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to live in India they must see to it that that claim is observed. What is the remedy? 
They want the right to live; they must therefore establish that right. How? By amal- 
gamation, not only of every association but of every departmental association a.s well 
for they cannot get away from the spectre before them of Indianisation which really 
meant to-day ex-Anglo-Indianisatlon. If they formed one big body, which would really 
be a big labour combine, they could effectually challenge Indianisation. 

The Community ha.s a right to live in India, if not here, then in some part of the 
British Empire. It must do its utmost to organise its forces and put in a counter-chal- 
lenge to Indianisation. “ If you do not wish to accept this challenge said Col. Gidney, 
'* then dissolve all your Associations and degenerate. If you accept the challenge, then 
amalgamate at once, for in Unity alone lies your strength.” 

The following resolutions were then put to the meeting and carried unanimously : — 

(a) ” That the exi.<!iting body known as the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 

Association of Bengal be altered to the Anglo-Indian and i)omiciled Euro- 
pean Association of All-India and Burma.” 

(b) ” That the articles of the existing body be expanded to meet the requirements 

of the reconstituted organisation.” 

The Tundla Race Case. 

This righteous rousing to perfervid amalgamation was perhaps stimulated by a 
scurrilou.s event which happened in May last. This was the infamous 1 undla Rape 
Case in which two Anglo-Indian Ticket Collectors were found guilty of an act 
of fiendish lust upon an Indian girl passenger. The Allahabad High Court awarded a 
sentence of 9 months rigorous imprisonment and in addition a whipping of 20 stripes, 
Not ashamed of the act which blackened the whole community, the Anglo-Indian 
Association had the effrontery to send a representation to the Viceroy com]) 1 aining 
that in Indian jails whippings are administered by the lowest caste Indian convicts, 
and Col. Gidney wanted to say that that was a form of puni.shment to which 
no European had hitherto been subjected and that it was a humiliation which was 
viewed as a slur by the whole community which was intensely resented. Col. Gidney 
further protested that the w’hipping should be administered by person.s of the same 
nationality, and there should not be any ” undue ” humiliation on the " innocent ” mem- 
bers of a community which, the gallant Colonel said, had always been distinguished for 
its loyalty ! 



The Trade Union Congress 

The fourth session of the Trade Union Congress met at the Calcutta University 
Insritutc Hall on 30th Match 1924. 

For Some time past a controversy had been raging in the public press over the 
election of the president of the Congress and some matters relating to the constitution 
of the Reception Committee as a result of which Mr. C. R. Das, who was the Presi- 
tlent of the All-India Trade Union Congress held at Lahore last year, dissociated him- 
self from the Reception Committee and notified in the press that the Congress which 
was fixed to be held in Calcutta was not proper. On the other hand the Reception 
Committee at their meeting decided to hold the Session in Calcutta as arraiigCid with 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., as President and issued letters to the press and to the 
different Unions all over India to that effect. Mr. Kutubuddin Ahmad was elected 
new Chairman of the Reception Committee in place of Mrs. Santoshkumari Gupta who 
had been elected the Chairman previously. In accordance with this notice Messrs. Rap- 
tista, Joshi, Ginwalla and other labour leaders as well as delegates from different 
Labour Unions arrived in Calcutta. A series of conferences were held between Mr. C, 
R. Das and other labour leaders who had come from outside Bengal with a View to 
come to an amicable settlement and as a result of a meeting held on the morning of the 
30th March at Mr. C. R. Das’s house it was agreed that the Reception Committee would 
make ah apology in the open Congress to Mr. C. R. Das and would then request Mr. Das 
to preside over the Congress. It was further agreed that Mr. C. R. Das would preside 
over the Congre.ss and Mrs. Santoshkumari Gupta would act as the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. According to this arrangement the Congress met 5 o’clock 
in the evening. TTiere was a large gathering of delegates and visitors including some 
ladies. 

Apology to Mr. C. R. Das. 

Before the proceedings commenced Mr. Mukiintlalal Sircar, Secretary to the Recep- 
tion Committee, read out the apology whereupon Mr. C. R. Das took the chair. At 
this -Stage Mr. Abdul Jubbar Palwan objected to the apology. On Ihi.s Mr. Das 
efxplained t<. the Congre.ss the position clearly and said that if any mcTiiber of the 
Reception Committee had any doubt a.s to how the compromi.se had been brought about, 
he would adjourn the Congress to enable them to meet again and discuss the matter. 
At the intervention of some gentlemen Mr. Palwan withdrew his objection. Messrs Bap- 
tista, Joshi, Ginwalla and several other gentlemen addressed the meeting expressing their 
satisfaction at the compromise and congratulating both Mr. Das and the oppositionists 
on the happy termination of an unfortunate dispute. 

Mr. Baptista then proposed that the Subjects Committee would meet and moved 
that it be composed of the Executive Council of the Congre.ss and two representatives 
from each province. Several delegates pointed out the unconstitutional procedure suggest- 
ed by Mr. Baptista and said that according to the rules of the Congress the Subjects 
Committee should consist of at least two members from each Union Ijesides the members 
of the Executive Council. 

Mr. C. R. Das observed that if the rules were strictly adhered to some difficulties 
might arise which might tend to the break-up of the Congress and suggested what he de- 
acribed as a workable method that Instead of taking representatives From each Union 
two or three or five delegates from each province might be elected to the Subjects Com- 
mittee. 

Disorder in Meeting. 

Several gentlemen questioned the validity of this procedure while others put for- 
ward amendments whereupon Mr. Das withdrew his suggestion. One of the amendments 
was under discussion when Mr. Das pointed out that according to the rules the Unions 
had nothing to do with deliberations of the Subjects Committee excepting forwarding 
resolutions to the> Executive Council. TTiere was an uproar and some confussion pre- 
vailed. Mr. I>as adjourned the Congress announcing that the Executive Council would 
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meet at q o’clock to consider the resolutions and asked the delegates to forward draft 
resolutions to them. He also announced that the Congress would meet at ^ o'clock on ^ 
the next day at evening. 

Several gentlemen stood up, and said that they would continue the meeting. Mr. 
Das maintained that as the meeting hud been adjourned it could not be continued and 
then left the hall with the President of the Reception Committee. 

Replying to one criticism levelled against his suggestion as to the constitution of the 
Subjects Committee Mr. C. R. Dass described the circumstances in which the Con- 
gre.ss had met and said that every Union was asked to elect two members to tlie 
Subjects Committee on every division. Question might arise ns to which delegfite or which 
union were valid. If they once got into thai he was almost sure that the mating 
would break up (cries of no, no.) He suggested that the Kxecutive Council of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress, such of them as were present and twq or 
three or five members from each province should constitute the Subjects Committee (Vplce 
— as a matter of grace 

Mr. Das. — No as a matter of reasonable arrangement. Will you allow me 
to make my suggestion? 

Voice. — If reasonable, yes. 

Continuing, Mr. Das said that it was a reasonable suggestion. He warned them 
against other course. If they .said two members from each Union he was sure tl\f^t 
having regard to the spirit that had been displayed there, protests would be made 
by one party, or the other as to the validity of this union or that. If they went into 
that this would simply break up the meeting (Voice — It will never break up). 

After this the meeting broke, up. The President declared the meeting adjourned 
and left the hall. 

This was followed by an uproar. Hoi words were exchanged between different 
parties who questioned the legality of the conduct of each other. In disgust some left 
the hall while others hung on attempting to restore order but to no effect. While 
this was in progress electric lights were switched off and the hall for some time 
was in entire darkness. Lights were lit again and while a member was attempting 
to address the House a group of young men on the balcony clapped their hands 
and shouted, and on the intervention of .some men who went there from the floor 
the parties came to blows. Such rowdy scenes prevailed for over a quarter of an hour 
when order was partly restored and at the in.stance of some leaders the assembly 
ultimately agreed to what was suggested by Mr. Das. 


Mr. Das's Explanation. 

The terms of the apology referred to above were as fullow.s : — 

Wc the members of the Reception Committee of the fourth annual session of 
the All-India Trade Union Congress humbly apologise to Mr. C. R. Das, Chairman 
Of the Executive Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress for the affront given to 
him by^ the committee in recent resolutions and as specially mentioned in Bulletin No. 4 
of the Reception Committee. We beg that Mr. C. R. Das will accept this public 
apology and we trust he will see his good way to preside over the present Congress 
and guide its deliberations.” 

In explaining the situation, Mr. C. R, Das said that there were differences of 
opinion between himself as the President of the All-India Trade Union Congress, and 
the Reception Committee or some members of the Reception Committee formed in Cal- 
cutta and according to his discretion he gave notice that the meeting which was 
called by the Reception Committee and of which the date was fixed by them was 
not the meeting of the All-India Trade Union Congress, but inspite of that certain 
members had arrived here and certain others did not arrive. At the instance of 
some members of the Executive Council — members who were held in respect by the 
All-India Trade Union Congress — met at his house and on their suggestion they 
tried to settle all disputes and differences. Messrs. Baptista and Joshi placed certain 
terms before him which he thought satisfactory. He then asked them whether it 
would be necessary to have a meeting of the Reception Committee but the majority 
of the members said that there was no occasion for any such meeting. It was 
only in that view that Mr. Das accepted the Invitation which was made to him and 
the terms that had been placed before him. 

Mrs. Santoshkumari Gupta, President of the Reception Committee, after welcoming 
the delegates said that Indian civilisation could not afford do adopt the ntethods of the 
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West in their industrial concerns. Thereiore, to .save labour from the existing evils 
which come by way of industrialism they must combine together and devise means 
which would do away with such institutions and at the same lime make their country 
industrially great. That was the problem which the All-India Trade Union congress 
must keep In view and should have to solve. 

Mr. Kutubuddin Ahmad in the course of his speech said that they w'anted 
co-operation based on traternity and not competition because the state would reach 
to a degree of organisation and importance far greater than it could possibly reach 
under a regime of competition. In 1830 the watchword of English Trade Unionism 
was that property not earned by labour was theft and that economic power preceded 
political power and that salvation would come from organised power of workers. He 
wanted that every workman must have a right to wear good clothes, have comfortable 
living and just the work to keep him in good health. 

C oncluding he said : — Ours is a fight lor not only political rights, but also for 
economic privileges .ind social changes as we are being tormented, oppressed and 
exploited. Our problem is a material problem. We will therefore not fight by exploiting 
the ignoiance of the masses; rather we will educate and bring about mass consciou.-;ness. 
We will also not exploit the fanaticism ol the mases. Religion was in the past a consola- 
tion to the poor. In the middle ages it s'tood against science and now it has become a wea- 
pon in the hands of the oppressor, and is creating economic divergencies. We must have 
discipline and loyalty to the common will and above all we must have mass solidarity. 
Our movement must not be based on sentiment otherwise it would be ephemeral. Our 
solution lies in us and therefore it is essential that wo must organise and if w'O once 
organise we stand like a mountain when no tempests nor hurricane can move us, 
and if wc move we move like molten lava and nothing in the world can arrest or dam 
our progress. 

The Congress then re-assembk'd on the next day, Monday, the 31st March, 1924. 
Mr. C. R. Das as IVesidenl then addressed the Congress. 

The greater portion of the proceedings was occupied in recording resolutions 
on various subjects all of them touching the vital interest of the different labour unions. 
The most important of the resolution referred to the revision of the present constitution 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

Resolutions from Chair. 

The President at the outset announced that the Executive Committee of the Congress 
which had held its silting in the morning had framed a number of resolutions which he 
would place before the hou.se in due order. 

Resolutions were moved from the chair expressing joy at the recovery of Mahatma 
Gandhi and praying for his early recovery and also recording sorrow at the death of 
the great Soviet leader, Lenin. These were accepted unanimously. 

Another resolution was also passed congratulating Mr. Macdonald, leader of the 
British Labour Party, at his forming the cabinet. 

In moving this resolution, Mr. Das observed that the resolution w^as merely one 
of congratulation and as such he had no objection to its passing, though of course, he 
urged upon the hoiise to remember, that he personally did not believe that India could 
get anything from any particular party. 

After the string of re.solutions had been passed Mr. Joseph Baptista proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Chair. 

Mr. C. R. Das rising to respond to the votes of thanks, thanked Mr. Baptista and 
the gentlemen present. The President then turned to the exposition of his own views 
about labour. These views, he said were his persona] views and not of the Trade 
Union Congress. When that institution would realise those views, Mr. Das was confi- 
dent, then and then only would glorious days dawn upon the country. 

Continuing Mr. Das warned the organisers of labour in this country not to be 
misled by European ideals and European catchwords such as “ trade union ” " trade 
guilds ” and the like. Our problem was diflerent from those of the west and the same 
solution did not apply to the conditions of both. 

clash between the classes and the masses was entirely a thing European. Ac- 
cording to the cultural traditions of this country there was no distinction between the 
classes and the masses in India. 



INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

The Indian Deputation in England 
April— June 1924 




Indian Deputation to England 

An account oE the activities of the Indian Moderate Party waa 
given in our last issue. On April 22nd a National Convention waa 
established at Allahabad (see Yol. I p. 80) and deputations were 
arranged to be sent over to England to carry their Home Eule for 
India" campaign there. The first batch led by Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
Sastri left Bombay for Ijordon on April 26th. followed by a second 
batch on May 1 0th. Besides this “ National Con vention Deputation” 
many prominent leaders were at this time in England in various connect 
tioii. Lala Lai pat bad gone much earlier, while Messrs. Banga- 

chariar and K. C. Boy went in connection with the Colonies Committee. 
The advent of Labor in tl e Government of Britain had also drawn a 
large number of curious Indians, so that in May — July there was a 
tolerably big company of Indian visitors in England. They created a great 
stir in political circles by their speeches and writings and managed to 
rouse the interest of Britishers on India. The activities of the Indian 
leaders as also the work done by the Besant Deputation are recorded 
below. 

Indian Parliamentary Committee 

On FEBBUABY 23id an Indian Parliamentary Committee was formed 
mainly with the efforts of Major Graham 1‘ole M.P., and other leading Labour 
M. Ps. Mr. Lansbuiy was elected as the Chairman. This Committee wa% 
pledged to secure Dominion Status for India, and began to work in Parliament 
disseminating, views about India and giving informations to other M.Ps. 
But it soon fell under the official ban of the Conservative Party. The 
whips of that party ” in view of the character of the Committee’s 
activities " thought it desirable to recommend that no Cjonservative should 
be a member of the Committee, and the Liberal whips followed the 
same oourse. They took the further objection that no Committee was 
entitled to call itself a Parliamentary Committee unless it was representa- 
tive of all parties and composed entirely of Members of Parliament. To meet 
their objection a meeting of the Committee was held in the House 
of Commons on May 28th and it was decided to change the name 
to the “ British Committee on Indian Affairs, ’’ with the declared object : 
" To furnish Members of Parliament and the British public with information 
ooncerniug the development of public opinion in India in relation to the 
desire for the further exteusion of Self-Government until such time as 
India finally secures Dominion Status." 

Among others present at the meeting besides the members were the 
Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Krishna Gupta, Munshi Iswar Siran, 
Mr. B. K. Shanmukbam Chetty, M.L A., Muriel Countess De La Warr, 
Lady Emily Lutyens, and the following among other Members of 
Parliament : Bt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisber, Mr. Hope-Simpson, Commander 
Kenwortby, Mr. Mallheod, Mr. Snell, Mr. Patrick Lawrence, Mr. Morgan 
Jones (irnder-Seoretary of the Board of Education), Mr. Walter Baker, 
Mr. Walter Ayles, Mr. W. Baynes, Mr. W. Whitely, Mr. Charles Dukes, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson Jr., Mr. Scurr, Colonel Williams, Dr. Haden Guest 
and Mr. Marsh. 

88 
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The Indian Parliamontary Committee held monthly or periodical 
meetings at which prominent Indiana were invited to address. On 
March 19th Sir Ali Imam, who was accompanied by Mr. Harkishen Lai 
and Sir K. G, Gupta, addressed the Committee at the House of Commons, 
The meeting was largely attended by members of Parliament. Sir Ali 
Imam made a powerful speech on India’s demand for self-go ve^nmen^ 
Lala Harkishen Lai who was pressed to speak promised to address the 
Committee on 2nd April, Subsequently Sir Ali had a long talk with the 
Secretary of State at the India office. On the 2nd April Lala Harkishen 
Lai was the speaker at a well attended meeting of the Committee. His 
disclosures of the actual working of Diarchy wore a great revelation. A f ter 
he had sat down Mr. Purcell, M. P., President of the Trades Union Congress, 
spoke on labour conditions in India and wanted to come in closer 
contact with Indian labour. A suggestion was made that the Biitish 
Trade Union Congress should send a deputation to India in the 
near future. But it should be rembered that such apparent philanthropy 
also actuated some previous deputations from England to India which 
culminated in the Govt, of India being forced by the India office to 
impose duty on Indian Cotton produce for the benefit of Lancashire. 

Mr. T. Kangachariar arrived in London on the 29th March and forth- 
with proceeded to the India Office where on the 3 let. he had a long 
interview with the Secretary of State. 

On APRIL 6th, at the Indian Students Union, Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
M. r.. Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, gave a lecture on 
“Labour in Office,” Dowan Bahadur T. Rangaohariar, M.L.A., presiding. 
Mr. Greenwood was <[uostioiicd at the end of the lecture about the 
Constitutional Reforms in India and about the position of Indians in 
Kenya. In reply he stated that the Labor Ministers had first of all 
to get accustomed to the working of a machinery, and in many cases they 
used to carry out the policy of their predecessors in office and especially so 
in the case of the India Office. .He asked them to bo a little more 
patient with Labor Ministers, but said that Labor whole-heartedly was 
with the aspirations of the Indian people for Dominion Status. Ho 
himself, be said, was ignorant about the affairs in India. This point was 
cleverly turned on the lecturer by the President who remarked that 
the British people had assumed a trust and left it in the hands of their 
representatives in the Parliament who, in almost all oases, were as ignorant 
as the lecturer. *Tt is high time,” said Mr. Rangaohariar, “that you 
put an end to this state of affairs which is absolutely scandalous’^ 

On APRIL 9th at the House of Commons Mr. T. Rangaohariar gave a 
very fine address on the working of the Reforms in India and the illi^ry 
nature of the supposed gift of Self-Government by the 1919 Act. Sir Krishna 
Gupta, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Sankarau Nair, Mr. Oswald and Lady Cynthia 
Mosley (ex-Vioeroy Lord Curzon's daughter), Mr. Snell, Mr. Scurr, 
Mr. Mills, and quite a number of other Members of Parliament, and 
Indian and other members of the Committee, were present under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. George Lansbury M. P. 

Arrival of the National Conference Deputation. 

On MAY 1 0th the National Convention deputation, consisting of 
Mr. Srinitasa Sastri, Mrs. Beaant and Munshi Iswar Saran reached 
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London. Almost immediately they wore plunged into a mass of work 
interviewing cibinot members* members of Parliament* and making plans 
a1>out their tour campaign in England* of which the following pages 
give on account. 

On MAY 1 (3th there was an interesting little gathering, on the invitation 
of Messrs. Harkishon Lai and S. R. Bomanji* at a London hotel to see 
how far the representatives of Indian political feeling were agreed as to a 
common working policy. They were all agreed, of course, on the fundamental 
question of the absolute necessity of self-rule in India. They agreed to 
keep in touch with each other, and to meet once a week in order to 
co-ordinate their work in their different spheres. On the 21st, they met 
as arrangod* and decided to prepare a memorandum (p. 703) for discussion 
next week, and signature, if approved. 

The first public meeting arranged for the deputation by the British 
Auxiliary was at Bradford, Yorkshire, on May 18. Mr. Charletoii, M. P. 
was the Chairman. Mr. Sastri, who explained that ho was a representative 
of the Liberal Federation of India as well as of the National Convention, 
said that all parties in India were united in demanding Dominion status. 
The new legislatures under the Act of 1919 had done remarkably well. 
Kir Frederick Whyte, the president of the Assembly, hud borne emphatic 
testimony to the Indian capacity for parliamentary institutions. The 
official part of the Assembly joined the iiotrofficial part in 1921 in 
asking for a revision of the constitution before 1929, and it was surprising 
that people should now ask why, if India was prosperous and well- 
governed, she should clamour for self-government. The question should 
rather be, Why not? Self-government xvas the natural and proper thing. 
It was too late to start fundamental objections and difficulties. They 
were there in 1917 when the famous declaration was made pledging 
the J’arliament of Great Britain to the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to India. Diversity of racial types, languages, and religions did 
not come into existence during the last year or two. Government 
must combat the difficulties along with the chosen representatives of 
the people. Their long and honourable history, their literature, philo- 
sophy, and art were sufficient refutation of the theory of natural unfit- 
ness. The suggestion of unfitness was galling to the pride of eager 
Indian parties. These were making up their minds that if, forgetful 
of her pledges and disregarding the lessons of history, England desired 
to have trouble, she should have it with a vengeance. Was it not a 
tragedy that trouble should bo necessary as a proof of India’s earnest- 
ness I It was in keeping with the growth of English freedom. It was a 
history of constant struggle, of refusal of supplies, of rebellion and 
bloodshed. It was against the traditions and contrary to the peaceful 
and gentle character of the Indian people. But they were apt pupils, 
ai^d stern necessity was schooling them to the violent methods of 
Western political agitation. The recent proceedings of the Assembly in 
rejecting the Finance Bill of the Govemmenfi was but the beginning 
and but a mild beginning at that. Why did English politicians and 
statesmen profess surprise and even resentipeiit at itf What else could 
people do whose hearts had been made sick with hope deferred! To 
secure their unstinted support during the war England made big 
promises, but when the time came for payment, she was seeking pro- 
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te 3 [[tB for getting out of thorn. Let her dismiss idle fears. Trust begot 
trust in the East as well as in the West and generous treatment 
would be rewarded a thousand'lold in India. It was safe to give her 
Home Rule. And it was becoming unsafe to withhold it any longer 
horn her. To go back upon cbe Government of India Act would be 
an act of political apostasy. Such was the purport of Mr. Sastri’s speech. 

Munshi Is war Saran said that to a lawyer the theory of trustee' 
ship oi India was utterly untenable. Who created the trust 1 For how long 
was this trust created ? What was the object of the trust ? Questions 
such as these could not be satisfactorily answered. If they could 
conquer or occupy a country, the fact of conquest did not constitute 
them trustees for the people of that country. There were certainly 
Hindu-Mussalman dilferences, as well as between Brahmins and noir 
Brahmins in certain parts of the country. The position of the depressed 
olasses was certainly not satisfactory. These difficulties were greatly 
magnified and exaggerated there. What country was there which had 
not its own social problems to solve 1 People in England had no idea of 
the efforts that were being made in India to put these things right. Why 
did they not hear of these Hindu-Mussalman troubles in the Indian 
States? ‘Leave us to solve our own problems/ he exclaimed. ‘We 
shall not take long to solve them.’ If a riot took place in one part 
of India people in England seemed to imagine that the whole country was 
in a disturbed state, forgetting that at the same time millions upon 
millions of people of all sects and communities were living in peace 
and friendship with each other. India was seething with discontent and 
matters might easily become dangerous unless something were speedily 
done to ease the situation. India was not asking for generosity, 
but simply for justice. 

On MAY 17th Lala Lajpat Kai attended the Students’ Union at Gower 
Street, London, and delivered a long and, on the whole, a temperate speech 
to a large audience consisting mostly of students, some of whom presented 
him with a purse of .£80 with an address. 

He drew a distinction between the approach to constitutional questions 
by Mr. Sastri and his friends and the Swarajists. The former, he said, 
asked that certain important things should be given them. The latter 
asked for complete Swart^, subject to such agreements as might be 
reached by two equally-treating parties. He promptly stopped some 
abusive criticisms of Mr. Sastri from one or two youthful members of 
the audience, saying that whatever might be their political differences, 
their objects were substantially the same ; they were countrymen. He 
indicated that he was gi'adually veering away from Mr. Gandhi towards 
the Swarajists. He briefly described Mr. Gandhi’s differences from 
Messrs. Das and Nehru, and repudiated on Mr. Gandhi’s authority the 
^ Daily Telegraph’ correspondent’s story that Mr. Gandhi was about to 
recommend co-operation. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway, one of the prominent labour leaders, who 
recently opposed Mr. Winston Churchill at the Westminster by-election, 
preside. He said that the Labour Government had missed a great 
opportunity of reconciling Britain and India. If on taking office Labour 
had said to India that it could not recognise any inherent right of 
the British ^ pCople to rule India, had released all political pritfonerB, 
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and had invited representatives of the Indian paities to make proposaU 
for the revision of the Constitution for diaoussion at a Kound-Table Con** 
ference, there trould have been an instant response from the Indian 
people, and the disastrous period of estrangement would have ended. 
The National Council of the Independent Labour Party, he said, had passed 
the following resolution ; “The National Council of the I. L. P, welcome 
the statement of the Prime Minister at York on April 19 that the 
British Government will be prepared to meet elected lepresontatives of 
the Indian people to discuss the best possibility with them of settling 
the dispute, and that a conference should be hold of representitives of 
different Indian pai'tics with representatives of the British Government 
to consider the best government of the Indian people.” 

On MAY 19th one of the most representative gatherings of Indians 
in London took place at the Hotel Victoria when the Secretary of Stata 
for India was entertained to a private dinner. There were no speeohesf 
.‘IS it was purely a private function, but there were very valuable oorr 
versations. 

In the meantime Lala Harkishen Lai. had two interviews with the 
Secretary of State, as also Lala Lajpat Kai. The Prime Minister saw 
Lala Lsiipat Rai on May 21 st and Mrs. Besant on the 23rd and had a 
long talk with them. Mrs. Besant, among other thingSi spoke to the 
Premier of the wish of the Labor Union of Madras for an urban 
franchise for wage-earners, and the latter promptly assured her that .such 
a franchise would bo under consideration when the steps to revise the 
form of the constitution would come up for coiisidoratioii after the Reforms 
Knquii’y going on in India had terminated. 

On MAY 27th there was a select gathering at the Rembraudit Hotel, 
Tjondon, arranged by the British Auxiliary of the National Conference 
to receive the Indian deputation. Speeches were made by Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastrii Dr. Annie Besant, and Munshi Is war Saraii. There were also 
present Mi’. F. 0. Roberts, M. P. (Minister of Pensions), Mr. C. G. 
Ammon M. P. (Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty), Sir Ali Imam, 
Sir Krishna Gupta, Muriel Countess Do-la-Warr, Sir Dorab and Lady 
Tata, Mr. J. Hope Simpson M. P., Mr. Harkisban Lai, Mr. H. W. 
Neviiison, Mr. Grabfim Wallas, Maior Graham Pole, Dewan Bahadur 
T. Rangachariar M. L. A., the Hon. Geitmde Kinnaird, Dr. Chappie M.P., 
Sir Thomas Bennett, and Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne. 

Mr. Sastri devoted his speech almost exclusively to the Report of 
the Lee Commission published on the very day in England. He was very 
frank about it. The recommendations of the Commission, he said, 
would only embitter the political situation. He pointed out that India 
objected to its appointment from the beginning and never regarded it» 
proceedings with confidence. It represented an attempt to prejudge 
the question of India’s right to Dominion status. He argued that if 
India was to gain the power of controlling her own affairs this power 
must include the right to determine all questions relating to the re- 
cruitment and regulation of her public services. He did not know 
where India was going to find the money for the extra expendituro 
involved. If India became a Self-governing Dominion as they demanded, 
the elaborate arrangements recommended by this Commission could not* 
come into operation. If (j^se recommendations were adopted as they* 
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stood, it T70uld mean that the Indian services would still be controlled 
by the Secretary of State and Parliament. The view of the deputa- 
tion, on the contrary, was that the Secretary of State in Council should 
be deprived of most of tho powers he now exercised and that those 
should be transferred to the Government of India. 

Mr. Sastiy had no great obiection to offer to the proposed Public 
Services Commission, provided it was properly constituted and subiect 
in the last resort to Indian control; nor did he wish to speak of 

certain other recommendations in terms of wholesale condemnation. He 
said that some of the proposals made tended to emphasise the subordina- 
tion of his country in a way that every patriotic Indian would resent. 
Fuel would be added to tho fire of discontent. At present there was 

no considerable school of thought in India favourable to withdrawal 

from the Empire, and it would take much to drive them out of it. 

Put Mr. Sastry was afraid that the recent actions of Great Britain were 
taking them very near the limit. 

Munshi Iswar i!:iaran also addressed the company. He dealt mainly 
with the military question and complained bitterly of the way in which 
India had been treated in this regard. It ill became those who had 
deprived Indians of their power to defend their own country to taunt 
them with their dependence upon British protection. He urged that it 
was in the interests of England herself that India should be free. 

Mrs. Besant’s speech was as outspoken as any one could desire- 

She put tho demand of India alongside those of tho United States 

of America and Ireland, and begged England not to allow history to 
repent itself in this case. She insisted upon the inherent right 
of India to control her own affairs too. She repudiated the Bntisb claim 
to trusteeship - a claim which had no justification either in fact or in 

experience. Her coniideijce in the good intentions of the Labour 
Government had not ovaporated, aud she still believed that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald will servo India well. At the same time she urged that 
that there was no time to be lost. She did not conceal the serious 
state of public feeling in India at the present time. After having lived 
30 years in that country she had been driven to the conclusion that 
hatred of the English was never more intense than it was now. 

Mrs. Besant addressed a smaller meeting at Caxton Hall on the 
previous ovouing, under the auspices of the London Indian Association 
with Mr. A. Yusuf Ali in the chair, where she found herself in a tough 
corner. Most of her audience were Indian students. Her discourse on 
this oocasipn was, as she put it, informative rather than combative. The 
lecture was, in tho main, a dispassionate account of recent political 
developments in India. She came to be catechised at the end of the 
meeting. Tho interrogators— one of whom was Mr. A. M. Jivanjee — 
< 1 ucetiou€d the right of Mrs. Besant ar.d Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to 
Toprosent any considerable section of the Indian people. These people 
advocated armed force as the only effective method of turning the &']ti8h 
out of India, notwithstanding Mrs. Besant’s protest. 

On MAY 30th Mr. Bangachariar by invitation addressed the 
Manchester Luncheon club taking as his subdeot “ Indian Sware^i ard 
British Trade He pointed out very clearly that only by the inoi-ease 
of trade in Irdia and with India can trad A in England be increased, 
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and the increased prosperity of the people of India oould only be brought 
about by the establishment of Dominion Status in India. 

Lalas Laipat Bai and Harikishen Lai left England early in June ; 
the former for Switzerland to undergo medical treatment for his failing 
health. But about the same time three new arrlTalsi namely, Mr. Baptista* 
Pandit Jagat Naraiu, and Mr. Shaumukham Chotty, strengthened the 
Indian community in London. On June 2iid the Bosant deputation visited 
Cardiff in South Wales and addressed a meeting on India in the evening 
They had a very warm reception and were led by Maior Graham Pole, 
the Labour candidate for that city. Next day, Juno Srd. found the 
deputation at Bath where Mr. Sastri presided at a meeting and Mrs. 
Besant lectured. 

The National Conference Memorandum 

The National Conference deputation then sot them-solves busy to 
draft their memorandum to be presented to the Secretary of State and 
finished drafting it by June iith. 

On June 1 1th the Secretary of State received the National Con- 
ference deputation officially. Messrs Sastri, Shanmukham Chetty, Banganathan, 
Is war Saran and Mrs. Besant. They submitted their memorandum as 
given below, and placed before the Secretary ot State India's case for 
Dominion Status and her claim to make hor own constitutiou. The 
meeting lasted for an hour and a half in which time many iiuestiuns 
were asked and answered. The details are ofcourso coafidoritial and 
not available to the public. The following is the text of the memorandum.— 

< 1. — We are convinced that the peop.e of India hav^ 110 real cuu'ideuce that 
Britain will, in the near future, give cifjct to h.'j* decLiiied inteution of estab.ibh- 
ing Dommiou Homo Hu e in India, and tiat the prctteni uuicat will coiiiinuc, and 
right 'y continue, uulii buch Home Hu e is esbab isheil. 

‘All pohticai parties m India ai'j agreed m making a demand for Homs Hue, 
and the differences between th‘m are miroly aa to the ways of attaining it, and 
not as to the fudamenta' princ.p.e of India's rig it to s:.t-government. 

‘ We c'aiin tliat India shou d draft iier own Coubtituliuu, as the present Domi> 
nions and the Irish Free State have done. 

‘II. — We consider; — 

‘(a) That the CLUtral civil government of India should be carried on by the 
Viceroy, witu a Cabinet responsioie to the Indian Legislature, ili? defencs or the 
country remaining in the hands of the Viceroy, suLjeci bo such reservat uns as may 
be agreed on, until the Hesponsibie Uovernmenc of India is leady to bake it over. 
Also that fuieJgu affairs (including the ic.ations with Indian I'rlnces, scoured by 
treaties) shall be left with the Vicjroy, 

‘ (b) That the provincial Governments should be autonomous, and consist of a 
Governor, a Cabinet responsible to an elected iegisluiure, with a High Court which 
shou'd control the judiciary. 

‘(.Cj That the relations between the central anl provincial Governments should 
be clearly defined. 

‘ (d) That adequate provision should be made for the effective protection of 
minorities 

‘ HI. — We believe that the safjty of the connection between Dritain and India 
depends on the establishment of Dominion Home Ilule in India as (^aickly as 
possible, and to that end it is dcotrable that a Commission shou'd be sent out to 
India in the coming autumn with wide terms of ref-.renca. 

‘ IV. We urge this line of action In order th.^t the soil story of Britain aud 
the American co.onics in the 16th century, and of Britain and Ireland in tlie IJftli 
may not be repeated, and the constitutional party destroyed, as in the latter case, 
and the people driven to despair. 

‘We tsusb that in the 20th century peaceable solution will be found, auiL 
Britain and India united in an indiasoluble friendship,’ 
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It was signed by Messrs. Bangacbariar, Jagat Naraini Sir Ali Imam, 
Eir K. O. Gupta) and the deputionists. Lala Lajpat Bai and Lala 
Harkishen Lai gave also their assent to resolutions 1 & 11, but as they 
had already left England their signatures cculd not be taken. 

The members of the deputation had another meeting with the 
Secretary of State on the 17th when the memoiandum was further 
discussed. Lord Olivier, who was sympathetic throughout reminded them 
of the parliamentary limitations of the Labor paity and the obstacles 
that had to be overcome before their proposals could be accepted by 
the Govt. He was careful not to commit himself in any way. 

On JUNE Ibth Mr. Sastri gave an admirable address to the British 
Committee on Indian Affairs in a committee room of the House of 
Commons, the subject of his speech being on “ the Failure of Diarchy.’’ 
Mr. Jagat Narain followed him and fully bore him out from his own 
experience in the U. F. as Minister. 

The Queen’s Hall Demonstration. 

On JUNK 26th there was the great Queen’s Hall demonstration, 
organised by the British Auxiliary of the Indian National Conference, 

to support the constitutional movement in India towards early Dominion 
Home Buie. The meeting was crowded and was a very great success. 
There was very little in the nature of disturbance, unlike on the 
occasion of last year’s Queen’s Hall meeting when a few Diehards and 
hysterical women got a bit out of hand. It is of fatuous interest to 

recall that the demonstration was held exactly a year after a similar 

demonstration held at the same place and under the same auspices when 

Mr. Bamsay Macdonald made his bistorio promise to India, (see p. 268 
last issue) which remains still to be fulfilled. 

Mr. Robert Smillie M. P., Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, presided. In the course of his remarks 
ho said : We had given self-government to all but one of our Dominions. 
What we had given to our own kith and kin we surely could not refuse 
to India. The people of Great Britain, he added, had held in the past the 
attitude towards other nations that they were inferior types which England 
alone had sufficient iLtelligence to govern. But he believed that at last 
the majority of British people believed in India’s right of self-govern- 
ment. He knew that the majority of the rank and file of the supporters 
in the Houeo of the Government desired to confer that right upon India 
ar.d he believed that the majority of the Cabinet agreed with them. 
This pronouncement coming from such a responsible quarter is of great 
significance. 

Munshi Iswar Saran, who led off, addressed himself as before mainly 
to the Army problem and pointed out the inequalities and unsatisfactory 
character of the present condition both as regards the regular army 
and the auxiliary forces He added that the Assembly, in its short 
career, had passed a great deal of legislation for the protection of the 
workers, and that the provincial Councils had done what the old 
autocratic Government had failed to do, taking the first steps for the 
cdncntion of the people on a wide scale. 

Sir Ali Imam, who followed, spoke scathingly of the manner in which 
those who were opposed to Ii.dian self-government in practice, a right 
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that in theory they ooncedod, trotted out the (luestion of the depressed 
classes, though they had done next to nothing for these classes when 
they were in a position to do so. He paid a warm tribute to 
Mr. Gokhale’s labours— frustrated as they had boon by the official' 
majority in the old Legislative Counoil— for mass education. Ho dos- 
cribed the present reforms as merely a shell, since they did not confer 
even the ostensible responsibility in the transferred subiects that on the 
surface they appeared to do. 

Mr. Sastri, who had a splendid reception, said that if, in the next 
]‘e vision of the Constitution, further autonomy was given to the nine 
provincial administrations without steps being taken to iniroduco autonomy 
in the Central Government, there would be a situation of perennial friction 
and misunderstanding. India had acquired, ho said sublimely, an almost 
independent status in certain international matte i-s as an original member 
of the League of Nations. The Indian delegation thereto h>ad hitherto 
been peculiar, because alone among the delegates composing the League it 
had been led by a non-national, by a gentleman who was not an Indian, 
by a Viceroy, a Secretary of State, and so on. If the Government 
of India was really answerable to the people it would cease to be re- 
presented by a European in the Assembly of the League and at other 
International gatherings. This was noticed by all other delegates, and was 
in the nature of an international scandal. It was a libel on India to say 
that she was incapable of producing even one man who could lead the 
Indian delegation on such occasions. How long was this to continue ? 
The Kenya decision wont to show that India was regarded as a subordinate 
administration, which need not be listened to. Would the Hritish Cabinet 
have dared to ignore the oriergetio and unanimous ropresontations of 
the Indian Government and people in favour of a small group of White 
settlers in a Crown Colony had India enjoyed Dominion status 1 India 
would not consent to be sot aside again and again with contempt and 
contumely. There were great questions of foreign policy to be dealt 
with by the various component parts of the Empire. India was not 
prepared to allow them to be finally dealt with by the representativea 
of this country, the Dominions, and a Government in India not respon- 
sible to the Indian people. There were other questions of the highest 
importance awaiting decision in India itself. It might be that she would 
prefer the Canadian rather than the Australian model of a Central oon- 
stitutiou, leaving large residuary powers in the hands of the Central 
Government. There were other complicated and vexing questions, such as 
whether the extraordinarily perfected codes of criminal law and procedure* 
the property law and so forth, should be capable of amendment only 
by the Central Government and Legislature or not, and the redistribution 
of the provinces which no people in the world would be willing to 
have settled by a Government not answerable to it. The Central Govern- 
ment must be so reformed that the people would consider it to be 
their own Government. This speech was in one of Mr. Sastri’s best forma 
and was listened to with rapt attention. 

Mr. Sbanmukhsm Chetty urged his audience to remember that 
although Indians wanted to remain in the Empire, it could only be 
as an equal partner in a Commonwealth. Indian patience was rapidly 
being exhaust^ by the dilatory tactics adopted by those who d not 
88(a) 
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vish to psit with their special privileges or were afraid that their 
Tested iiiierests were eidergered. It would he unwise to wait to give 
ledreFs until that patience was exhausted and another Ireland had been 
created hut on a vaster scale. 

Mr. A. Eanganatham M. L. 0., declared that it was no longer true 
to say that the roaeses were irdifferent to political piogress, thanks to 
the magnificent voik of the various political organisations during the last 
ten years. 

Dr. Annie Besant received a great ovation. Speaking in quiet tones 
hut with the utmost earnestness, she referred to India as her adopted 
home aid spoke throughout as an Indian. If they refused to give India 
constitutional self-rule, she said, there would he only one way to lule 
her, and that was to keep her down hy hundreds of General Dyers, if 
they dared do it in the face of the world. What light had Britain to 
demai d India's case for Home Buie ? It was on the contrary for her 
to make out n case for keeping another race in subjection, if she could, 
against all her great traditions, all the promises she had made during 
the war, agninst every deed that had made her history famous. India, 
fehe declared amid loud cheers, came to Britain for what she had the 
light to take I lit what India was willing to ask at Britain's hands. 
Dare they refuse her I The Ii:diau had no home. He was an inferior 
in his own country, an outcast in eveiy other part of the Empire. Could 
they expect a country with India's great history to submit to that for 
long? Dr. Besant added that she and the other members of the 
delegation from the National Convention had come over to convince the 
British Goveriiment of the necessity of sending to India a commission of 
Britain's best men to confer with the best men in India of all parties, 
to discuss with them a scheme for best securing Home Buie for India. 
If such a commission were sent she believed that statutory recognition 
would be given to a Commonwealth of India Bill drawn up in India 
itself. Such a Bill was already in preparation in India. It woulcl eventually 
be brought to that country and the Government of the day or the 
leader of the then Opposition would be asked to adopt it. If this were 
refused, it would be introduced and reintroduced in session after 
session by private members pledged to the Bill. They would not be 
defeated in their constitutional endeavours. They relied in the long 
luu upon the justice of their case, the splendour of their cause, and 
the support of those in England to whom liberty was still a religion. 
But they should be careful that before then the question bad not 

been taken out of the constitutional arena by those who would have 

been disappointed at the failure of peaceful methods to secure that to 
which India was by birth-right entitled. Dr. Besant’s speech was 

received with deafening oheers. 

The Queen's Hall demonstration was followed immediately by another 
successful demonstration in Birmingham on JUNE 27tfa. An account 
of this and subsequent activities of the Indian leaders will be given 
ill <hc next issue cf this QUARTEBLY. This closes the record up 

to JUNE. 



India in Parliament 


MAliCH—JVNE, 192h. 

Since the advent of the Labour Party in office in Britain the Indian Intelli- 
gentia have begun to take a growing interest in the proceedings of the Britieh 
Parliament, especially those relating to India. A year back when the Tory 
Ministry was in power the people of India looked upon parliament with apathy; 
they hail a despairing anticipation of the very worse that might come from people 
uho were the avowed patrori.s and admirers of Dyers and O'Dwyers, and with 
a Peel and a Winterton in the India Office nothing better than the infamous 
Kenya despatch of J92;J and the Royal Commission on the Imperial Services 
was expected. But witli sneh men as Messrs. MacDonald, Wedgwood, Ben 
Syioor, Sydney Wehb and other .siiifrero friends and sympathisers of India at the 
lielm of all'air.s things seemed to he different, and their very (■oming into power 
was such a revolutionary affair that it suddenly infused new hope into a dying 
faith, and even the most confiimcd of non-co-operators could not hut look 
askance at the turn of a (Fairs in Britain. Rome of tlie utterances of these men 
liefore tliey came into office have heen hopeful to India, insfiite of the somewhat 
chilling message which the liahour Premier sent out on the eve of his taking 
office. These nave heen reproduced in the 1st issue of this QuaAei’ly on pages 
265 — 269. Another important pronouncement of the Premier has since been 
made outside parliament. Tlie occasion was the annual conference of the 
Independent Labour Party held at York on April 19 lust. It was a great meet- 
ing and the demonstration of the Labour party was great. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in opening the conference declared that since Jannar.v Labour had 
become bigger, not in size but in mind. He denied the dictum that they were 
in office hut not in power. Referring to India, he said that the condition of 
affairs in India when the Labour Government came in office did not give them 
a chance. “ We know of the serious condition of affairs in India, and we 
want to improve it. As Lord Olivier says without equivocation. Dominion status 
for India is the idea and ideal of the Labour Government. If 1 may say so to 
our Indian friends, do your bit for British democracy, and keep your faith in 
the British Labour Government. An enquiry is being held by the Government, 
which means that the enquiry is to be a serious one. We do not mean it to 
be an expedient for wasting and losing time. We mean that the enquiry shall 
(iroduce results which will be the ba.sis of consideration of the Indian constitu- 
tion, its working and its possibilities, which we hope will help Indians to co- 
operate on the way towards the creation of a system which will be self-govern- 
ing.” 

The proceedings of the House of Commons and the House of Lords up to 
March have been incorporated in the last issue of the Quarterly. In the follow- 
ing pages are given first, a summary of the subsequent proceedings from March 
to the end of June, and then reproductions in extenso of the more important 
debates and interpellations from the Official Report of Parliament. 

As to the rules of business of the House of Commons, it should be noted 
that the first hour of a sitting of the House is given to interpellations, and as 
there are so many subjects on which to ask questions, they are divided up just 
to make them put in an orderly fashion, and each day is given to some parti- 
cular topic. 

Thu.s Indian qne.^tions are put first on Mondays of each week, and this 
will explain why there is always a gap of 6 days between the dates of Indian 
interpellations as given in the following pages. Then, as to debates, readers 
here will remember that on the motion being made “ that this House do now 
adjourn,” it is^ermissible for any member who catches the Speaker's eye to 
begin a discussiuri on any matter he may wish to bring up or on which he may 
desire to interrogate a Minister with 'regard to any question of policy. In 
practice it is customary to inform the Minister beforehand of the subject it is 
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intended to bring up and the partic'ular points on which the member wishes 
information. It is also customary to inform the Speaker of the House and it is 
his duty to divide up the time of the House lietween the different subjects noti- 
fied. Generally a day is given during the whole session of a year to India 
which goes by the name ol the " India Day ” when the general policy of the 
Government and other points come into the debate. So far no such day has 
yet been given. The so called debates on India have been mainly adjournment 
debates. These are: — 

On March lOth. — Mr. Laiisbury’s motion on the shooting at Jaito, Rombay 
etc. 

On April 16th. — Viscount Curnon's motion on the State of India. 

On May I4th. — Mr. Gniiidv’s motion on Indian Labour situation. 

On June Gth. — Karl Wintertoii’s motion on the condition of the Indian 
ServK'Cs, etc. 

Besides these, there was tfie debate on June .‘hd in the House of liords on 
Ijord Peed’s motion on a subject over which he wanted to raise “ not even a 
decent storm in a tea-cup,” viz., the Olivier-vSatyamurti correspondence. 


The Summary of Proceeding. 

On MARCH 10th Mr. LANSBURY’fi motion on India on tho adjournment 
of the House broke up abruptly w'itboiit any definite result. He drew atten- 
tion to the .Jaito massaero of the 21 Kebniary, the Bombay Mill Strike and 
the political .situation in India and advocated a prompt advance in self- 
government to be given to India. Mr. Richards oxpros.sed the Governraeut 
symnathy for the nUimate ideal of self-government for India, but he had not 
fi'nisned his reply when the Speaker left the C-hair automatically at 11-30 p.m. 
“ without question put,” This debate is given in full on page 721 to 724. 

On this day a large number of questions was asked (see p. 292, 294) 
the most important of which was one by Sir Henry Craik who asked whether 
the Government was going to make any further advance of the Reforms in 
India. Mr. Richards apparently did not understand the question properly and 
gave an answer which seemed to re-a.s.sure the die-hards. This was however 
subsequently amended. 

HOVSK OF COMMONS— n MAliCJJ, 102 J,. 

On the 17th MARCH, there was again a string of interpellations on India 
which were not of much consequence. Two days later, on March 19th, Sir AH 
Imam accompanied by Lala Harkishen Lai addressed the ” Indian Parliamen- 
tary Committee ” at the House of Commons. Sir Ali made a powerful speech 
followed by the usual volley of questions. 

The reply given by tlie ITnder-Secretary of State for India, in reply to 
Sir Henry Craik’s supplementary question on lOth March, caused a considerable 
amount of dismay on the Labor and Lilieral benches and gave satisfaction to 
no one except the die-hards on the Con-servative benches. Sir Henry Craik 
was asked to repeat his question, which lie did on the 24th March, and the 
Under-Secretary’s reply showed that the Government's point of view of the 
Provisions of the Government of India Act, 1919, was not the same as that of 
the Conservative Members. The die-hard element hocanie very restive ever 
since, .and they agreed amongst themselves that whoever was successful in the 
first motion for a ballot should raise the question of India. On April 2nd Vis- 
count Curzon was thus successful in the ballot, and he immediately gave notice 
of his intention of raising the question of India and moving a Resolution. This 
important debate came off on the 16th April and is given in pj-tpuso on pages 
734—760. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS— ?Tn APlilL, W 24 

On MARCH 31st and APRIL 7th the Under-Secretary of State for India had 
not only some thirty questions for answer on the Order Paper, hut he was also 
bombarded with a large number of supplementary questions. In reply 
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to Sir licnry Craik, Mr. Richards stated tliat no modifications affecting the 
Constitution of the Government of Jiidia established under the Act of 1919 
would he proposed by any Government without duo notice being Given to the 
House of Commons. Colonel Howard-Hury had a question on the dismissal 
of sumo seven hundred offii'ers of the Educational and Medical Services in 
Ilerigal to whicli Lord Winterton pressed as a result of the Bengal 
Council refiisiiiG the supply, supplementary quostion as to what the 
Secretary of State proposed to do if these dismissals took place. The 
hoped to bo able to give some iiiforinatioii in the debate next week. Lord 
Wiiitertoii put so many further supplementary questions that there were loud 
cries nt “ Order ” and other interruptions. He seemed quite peevish because all 
his supplementary questions were not answered. In reply to Mr. Hope Simpson, 
the IJnder-Secretary stated that no inoniber of the depressed classes had been 
nominated to the Legislative Assembly and that no vaeanc'ies at present existed. 
Mr. W. Joynson-Hieks pointed out that these classes amounted to 60,000,000 
ol the people in India and asked that stops in this direction should be taken. 
Sir Bertram Falle showed the extent of his knowledge of modern India by asking 
whether memher.s of other castes would be willing to sit with representatives 
of the Depressed Classes I Following on a renent debate in the Legislative 
Assembly, wJien Mr. Rainachandra Rao jiointed out that it had hoeii admitted 
that sonie .‘15 lakhs of rupees had been eoiitrihuted annually from the Indian 
Exchequer to various British training iiistitiitioiis from which Indians as 
Indians had lieon specifically excluded, Mr. Richards, in reply to Colonel 
Meyler stated that India made an annual t:ontribution to the Home Govern- 
ment through the caiiitation rate, to cover all the services rendered in the work 
of training the inilitury personnel of India, and that Indians are admitted to 
these institutions so far as they tram personnel for^ the Indian as distinct 
from the British Service, and that no racial distinction was made. In reply 
to Mr. Tmiishury wlio stated that such newspapers as Tlir Munrheitter Gvai'dian, 
The Daily Herald and Foreajn Affairs, and otJier progressive journals are being 
stopped in their free circulation iii India, the Undcr-SecTotary stated that there 
was no censorship of the Press in India. Sir Charles Yato was very 
much ilisturhed about the spread of alleged “ mischievous falsehoods " in the 
Indian Press regarding Governineiit officials, lu reply to Mr. Wallhead who 
referred to the Memorandum drawn up by Mr. Findlay Bhirass, Director of 
Labor in Bombay, in connectioii with the recent Mills strike, Mr. Richards 
replied that he did not know of an.v Memorandum answering the description 
given — an answer that .showed u peculiar state of ignorance in tho India 
Office, considering that the MeTiiorandum had been printed in full in tho Bom- 
bay newspajiers that hud arrived in London h;sr mail at least a week proviousl.y. 
The India Office, he stated, in reply to a question by Mr. Baker, had no informa- 
tion as to whether the European Goveriiineiit Onieers’ Association had giVeii 
evuleiico in India before the Lee Commission. In reply to Earl Winterton, 
he said that the Association had been formed with the approval both of the 
Government of India and the vSeeretary of Btatt^. Mr. Balier had a further 
question about the Resolution earned in the ('Oiiiicil of Btate at Delhi on 
5th ^^a^ell, with regard to a fresh .survey of irrigation possibilities from the 
rivers and wells (if India ; but although the Government' of Tiiclia in the Council 
of Btate had said that they were not prepared to have an.y fresh survey, 
the ITiider-Secretary said he was still awaiting their views and recommciidatioiiK 
on the matter. Captain Wedgwood Benii pointed out that the repa- 
ration of the Executive and Judicial functions had been demancled 

by the foremost representatives of Indian public opinion through 
succos,sive Indian National C/Oiigressos from 1886 to 1914, and that 
the Government of India had undertaken to jirovide machinery for 
the purpose. The Uiider-Secrotary, however, said that it was not 
possible at present to give any undertaking as to tho date or precise need of 
the steps to he taken to secure this separation. In reply to a further question 
of Captain Wedgwood Ben regarding the rases of people interned under the 
Bengal Regulation IJI of 1818, and which had been examined by two Sessions 
Judges “ ordinarily under the control of the Executive Government,” and not 
by the independent Judges of the High Court as the Viceroy had said in his 
public pronouncement in opening the Assembly, the Under-Secretary stated that 
the misapprehension of the Viceroy on this mutter had been subsequently set 
right bv interpellations in the Legislative Assembly, and he resented the 

slur casi on the impartiality of the judicial officers who were not able to de- 
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feud themselves against such criticism. He was not prepared to order the 
release of the detenues or an open trial. This question would, no doubt, have 
caused further siipplemeiitaries had it not been for the fact that it was not 
reached during the time allowed for questions and the answer was accordingly 
handed in writing. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS— liTH APlUL, 1024. 

It was again to a House crowded in every part that the TTiider-Sccretary 
for India rose to reply to Indian Questions on Monday the 14th April. 

Some of the most important points only came out in the written answers. 

In reply to Mr. F. Gould and Mr. W. J. Baker the Under-Secretary stated 

that no Indians are beiiij^ trained for King’s Commissioned rank in the 
Artillery, Tank Corps or Air Fori*e, and that none of these arms are open to 
officers of the Indian Service. India, he admitted, has to contribute to the 
cost of the establishments in England for training British Officers for these 
arms — presumably for the defence of In^ia. It was an interesting comment, 
however, on the oft-repeated statement that India is not able to defend herself 
and requires British aid. This point was brought out on the next day by 
Mr. Scurr in the Debate on Lord Curzon's motion. 

In reply to a question by Mr. D. Grenfell Professor Richard.s admitted flint 

India contributes at the rate of £25 per officer and man serving on the IncUan 

establishment, and that in 1923-24 a provisional payment for this was made to 
the War Office to the amount of £1,700,000 in lespect of the cost of raising 
and training the recruits required for service in India, this cost of training 
including inter alia the pay of the recruits and a share of the military train- 
ing estaolishnients maintained in England 

111 addition to this, Profe.ssor Richards admitted that there had been a 
further provisional payment to the War Office by India of approximately 
£100,000 for the Air Ministry in respect of the co.st of training Air Force per- 
sonnel based on a jjcr rupita cliarge of £50 — and this for a Force from which 
liidian.s are sxiecihcally excluded ! 

There were several questions on the Mill Strike at Cawiipiir and the casual- 
ties to the strikers bv snooting, put down by Mr. George Laiisbury, Mr. J. Fi. 
Mills and Mr. WardTaw-Milne, but the Under-Secretary had to admit that he 
was without information from the Government of India on the matter. 
He pointed out that the res^ponsibility for enquiries into Labor disputes rested 
with the Provincial Governments, but the India Office are in communication witli 
the Government of India as to the practicability and desirability of devising 
measures that might tend towards diminishing the risk of their occurrence. 

In his reply to Mr. .John Scurr Professor Richards said that the resjionsibi- 
lity for the taking out of English Reporters to India in connection with the 
Royal Commission on Public fciervices was Lord Lee’s, as .he “particularly re- 
quested “ that reporters should be taken out from England. No communica- 
tions, he said, had yet been received ^n the matter from the Government of 
India, though it was stated in the Legialative Assembly that such representa- 
tions were b^ing made. 

Mr. Mills had another question suggesting that the whole of the Indian 
Budget should be made votable by the Assembly; to which Mr. Richards replied 
that this would require an amendment of the Government of India Act and 
that no proposal for this purpose had been made. In reply to Mr. Mills' 
supplementary question, the Under-Secretary stated that no representations to 
this effect had been made by representatives of India. 

Another interesting point was brought out by Mr, Scurr, in reply to whom 
the Under-Secretary stated that correspondence had passed between- the India 
Office and the Government of India with regard to the desirability of associating 
non-official Members or Ministers who have had experience of the working of the 
Reforms with the Enquiry proposed by the Government of India, but the latter 
have not yet made any final recommendation with regard to it. 
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Sir Charles Yate again pressed for the re-introduction of the Press Act, but 
this, Professor Richards said, would not be done, as tlie_Courts of Law in India 
exist and are made use of in regard to tbe Press when necessary. Sir Charlei 
Yate denied that the Courts were so used, but he is not one of those members 
whose up-to-date information is to be strictly relied on where India is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Dukes asked about the conditions of Labor under the Assam Labor 
and Emigration Act and whether protests had been received from Madras in 
tliis connection, to which the Uuder-fiecretary replied that the provisions of 
thi.s Act referred to by Mr. Dukes Ijad been withdrawn some years ago and no 
such protests had been received either by the Secretary of State or by the 
Government of India. But it was stated in the Legislative Assembly that 
such a protest meeting had been hold in Madras. 

Mr. Laiisbury again repeated hi.s question of the previous week with refe- 
ference to the delay in delivery, and at times confiscation, in India of the Ihiiln 
Up raid, Manvhcsfpr Guardian and other paper, but Mr. Richards reiterated hi.s 
reply that any specific case would be enquired into, but that no such censorship 
now existed iji India 


MonsF, OF Commons — 15th Apihl 1924. 

On APRIL 15th came the famous debate on Viscount CURZON’S motion. 
Lord Curaoii spoke for nearly an hour and was followed by Sir Henry 
Craik and, at a later stage, by Lord Wmterton. Between them they took up 
nearly two hours of the two hours and three quarters to which by tlie rules of 
the House that Debate was limited — it being a Private Member’s Motion. 

'riiere was a better attendance of Indians in the galleries than over before, 
including several Indian ladies in saris, both in the Strangers’ and in tlio 
Ladies’ Galleries. Jiady Imam occupied a seat in the Speaker’s Gallery. 
Amongst others present were Sir Ali Imam, Sir Krishna Gupta, Mr. K. C. Roy, 
Mr. T. Rangachanar, Sir I). M. Dalai, and Mr. S. R. Bonianji amongst the 
Indians, and Sir Malcolm Hailey, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Sir George Lloyd, Sir 
William Vincent and many other officials connected with India. J.<ord Olivier 
occupied a seat under the gallery and Sir Alfred Aloud, just back from India, 
a seat in the Members’ Gallery. * 

The Debate began at 8-15. There was a very thin House at 8 o’clock — only 
three Members being present on the front Opposition Bench and only one 
solitary Conservative on the benches behind them. Just before 8-15, Sir Henry 
Craik came in, followed soon after by Sir Charles Yate and then by Lord 
Winterton. The Liberal front bench was conspicuously empty most of the time, 
and throughout the w'hole Debate neither Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Air. Ian Afacpher-soii , Air. Alasterman, Sir John Simon, nor one of the promi- 
nent front bench Liberals put in an appearance. Sir Edward Gi^gg too was 
conspicuous by his absence, although he was on the Order paper to second the 
Liberal aitiendment. 


Liberal Amendment Withwiawn. 

The Liberals had put down a very good amendment that had ^ot precedence 
over the Labor amendmeiit, Mr. Hope Simpson was to move it. Sir Alfred 
Mond’s influence behind the scenes had been strong enough to make them 
abandon it. He had just come back from India strongly of opinion that 
Swarajists must not be countenanced in any sort of way. Probably Sir Malcolm 
Hailey may have had some influence in the matter also. Colonel Meyler was 
prepared to make a strong speech supporting the amendment for a Royal Com- 
mission, as also were Mr. J. E. Mills, Dr. Hadan Guest, Mr. Snell and others 
who got no chance, owing to the deliberately lengthy Conservative speeches. It 
was' not till 6 o’clock on the evening of the 9th that the Liberals decided not 
to move their amendment^, and thus left the Labor Party in the lurch after 
being induced to rely on Liberal support. 
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The most important part of tho Debate was tlie carefully prepared written 
statement which was read by the Under-Secretary of State giving the Jiabor 
Cabinet’s position with regard to India. In that statement, Professor Richards 
said that, although His Majesty’s Government regarded the appointing of a 
Royal Commission as jiremature, it was their obvious duty to see whore 
difficulties and deficiencies existed in the Act, so that they might, if it were 
possible, remedy them. Consequently, an enquiry into the Rhortconiings and 
deficiencies of the Government of India Act was being carried out at the present 
time. “For the purpose of this enquiry. His Majesty’s GovenimenL felt it 
important that the views of representative Indian politicians who had come to 
the Legislative Assembly in a perfectly constitutional way ahd who advocate 
modifications of the Constitution in rej^ard to practical defects in the Act should 
be given full opportunity of constitutional expression and consideration befo^'c 
H is Majesty’s Government finally formulated their recommendations. Jt m iis 
the Government’s desire to arrange with the Governniont of India how ht\st 
these opportunities could be provided. His Majesty’s Government iicwcd i\ith 
grave concern the estrangement between this coiintrv and tho elected represen- 
tatives of the Indian people, and they theroforo desired to establish contact 
with them in the hope that hy a lull and frank interchange of views they might 
establish a lasting peace and enduring co-operntioii for the well-being both of 
India and of the Empire as a whole.” 


Viscount CkriizoN’s Speech. 

Viscount CURZON read alleged extracts from sueeclies in India by Colonel 
Wedgwood and Mr. Spoor, (-olonel Wedgwood askctl from i\liat lie was (luoting, 
as he had no recollection of making the speech attributed to him by Lord Ctirzon 
liord Ciirzon lUieused Mr. Gandhi of being responsible lor the lo,s.s of miin.v 
hundred Indian lives and referred to Ijord Olivier’s statement in the Hoii.se of 
1 ords that it was repugnanl to human feeling that a man of Mr. tjliindhi’s 
chancier should be treated a.s a criminal. This brought great applause from 
the Government benches and Lord Ciirzon Bingled out Mr. George Lnnshnrv, 
whose “Hear, liear,” W'us particiilnriv loud, and .said that lie knew that Mr. 
Lanshiiry belonged to the Communist Party. This brought Mr. Laiisbury to his 
feet in hot denial, and he asked Lord Ciirzon to withdraw his remark. Lord 
Ciirzon asked : “Does the Hon. Member deny?” to wlii(|li Mr. Tjaiishnrv 
replied: “Certainly, T deny it.” On Lord Ciirzon w'itlidrnwing the statcmoiif, 
Mr. Laiisbury said that lie did not see why the noble Lord should make state- 
ments that it was necessary for him to contradict. Mr. Laiisbury had raised a 
(juestioii ill the House on the previoiLs day as to the attendance 

of the Police secretly at Communist meetings. Lord (birzoii said 

that he had thought the Member for Row and Bromley was at 

the Communist meeting on Kunday morning. fiir Henry Craik followed 
Lord Ciirzon (who had spoken for ever throe quarters of an hour), 

in a speech which frankly bored most of the Members. He claimed 
particularly to speak for the British Services in India. Ho reminded the House 
that he was a member of the Joint Committee in 1919 and was the only one on 
that Committee who had spoken against the Bill. Among the witnesses then pre- 
sent from w'hom they had received evidence was “the notorious Tilak,” and he 
did not think that even Labor Members would consider Tiluk to have been a 
good representative of India. Mr. Laii.sbury immediately shouted acro.'-s to him ; 
“I think he was. He was one of the best Indians you ever met.” Sir Henry 
Craik retorted that he did not think the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Wedgwood) would support Mr. Lansburv in that, and he seemed rather nut out 
when Colonel Wedgwood immediately retorted : “ He was a personal friend of 

mine ” 


Liberal Amendment not Moved. 

Mr. Hope Simpson, although he made a good speech, refrained from mov- 
ing the amendment that had b^n put down in the name of himself, Sir Edward 
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Gngg (Liberal Member for Oldham) and others. Sir Alfred Mond, who had just 
returned from India, and was following the debate closely from the front seat 
of the Members’ Gallery, had some hand m having this amendment withdrawn. 
Lord Wiuterton later remarked that this l^iberal umendnient was another 
example of the habit of the Liberals of putting down amendment and then 
running away from them. Mr. Hope Simpsoii, after saying the House was 
grateful to Lord Curzoii for using his right in the ballot in order to give the 
House a chance of discussing Indian affairs, began badly by making an attack 
on the Government for leaving it to a Private Members Motion. 

Diarchy was condemned from all sides of the House. Mr. Hope Simpson 
said it was a liornble word to describe a horrible thing. Ho strongly advocated 
the appointment of a Tloyal C^ommission to incpiire into the machinery of the 
present Act, to see whether it was defective and if tlies^ defects could be re- 
medied. Mr. John Scurr, who followed, did not move Ins amendment, as he 
then saw that, at tliat late hour, there was no chance of having it properly dis- 
cussed. He pointed out that the ten years laid down in the 1919 Act was not 
a Laiv of the Medos and Persians, hut if it were found that the Act was un- 
workable, a Uoyal Commission should be sent out as soon as possible. He 
advocated Pmviiieial Aiitonomv at the earliest ])ossible moment and fiointed out 
that it was foolish to acemse Indians of being uiinhle to defend themselves and 
then refuse to allow them to be trained in the Artillery, Air Force and Tank 
Force. He urged the Goverinncni to take then con rage in their hands and cull 
together Indian politicians of all parties, so tliat liitliu and llritaiii should unite 
together for the benefit of tfic whole world. 

Lord Wmterton replied on behalf of the (Conservative die-hards. He 

K rofessed himself more lu agreement with the Uiider-Seeietary than with the 
I embers of bis own Party who had spoken, and this agreement, as Colonel 
VVedgwood pointed out, was only reached by his ability to read into the ITnder- 
Seeretary's speech things that had never been said. Ry the Rules of the House, 
the Debate bad autoinatieally to come to an end us the clock struck 11, and 
Lord VViiiterton had agreed to give way to Colonel Wedgwood at H minutes to 
11. The Conservatives bad no intention of putting the matter to a vote, and 
tlie speech was a most unfair and entirely eniitroversial one, wliirh liroiight in 
many matt<>rs that would have been vehemently denied by both Labor and 
Liberal beiiclie,-, had there been an opportunity ol denying them. Colonel Mey- 
Jer (Liberal Member for Ulackpool), Mr. Mills (Labor Member for Dartford) 
and Mr. Snell (Labor Member for Woolwich) had all prepared speeches which 
they had no opportunity of delivering. The Conservative and Liberal news- 
papers referred to the Debate as having been “talked nut” by Colonel Weijlg- 
wood. This is only technieally correct. Colonel Wedgwood wa.s speaking at 11 
o’clock, >)iit Lord Wmterton held the floor until three minutes to that hour. 
One of the remarks that Colonel Wedgw’ood did get in during the three minutes 
was his reference to his “dear friend Motilal Nehru.’’ On the whole, the 
Debate was entirely unsatisfactory from the fact that so little time was avail- 
able, and most of that time was taken up by the opponents of the Government 
on the Ctm.servative benrhes. 


HonsR OF Commons — May fiTH, 1924. 

On MAY fitli, on the House re-assomhling after Easter, there 
were fewer questions than usual addressed to the Undor-Seejetary 
of State for India, and there were quite a large number of vacant 
spaces on the benches of the House when questions began. May 
Day was celebrated in many parts of the country the day before, and 
most of the Tiubor Members had gone to their constituencies, where they were 
speaking, and those who lived at some considerable distance bad difficulty in 
getting back in time for Questions. The question of Mr. Baker 
(Labor Member for Bristol West) about the American refusal to naturalise a 
Hindu in the U.S.A., arose out of the Lalitpnr Municipality having refused on 
that account to give any concessions to Americans, and brought frqni Profes.sor 
Richards the reply that the Supreme Courts of the United f’tatfs liad ruled that 
Indians were ineligible for United States citizenship, hut that H. M. Govern- 
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ment had made representations to the United States with a view to alleviating 
the hardships resulting from tliis ruling. 

Jn reply to Mr. Wardlaw Milne, the Under-Secretary gave some figures 
that rather appalled Members who received them in silence. Professor Richards 
stated that 25,000 deaths had taken place in March alone in the Punjab from 
Plague, and that for the week ending April 19th, no fewer than 12,393 deaths 
had occurred. 

Mr. Baker elicited the information from the Under-Secretary of 
State that in the case of the recent changes in the Legislative Rules, although 
these had been in contemplation and under discussion between the Government 
of India and the India Office for the last two years, no attempt had been made 
to consult the wislies of the !|iidiaii Legislative Asseinhly during that period, 
nor had the Standing Joint Committee of the two Houses of Parliament l>een 
consulted. He stated further, liowever, that the decision was not taken us the 
result of the changed iiersouiiel of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

In reply to Mr. Baker’s question whether he would consider the desir- 
ability of getting the views of the Indian Legislature before any further changes 
in the Rules were made, Professor Richards’ said tlnit althoiigli tlic Indian Le- 
gislature is expressly debarred b.v Statue from power to alter these Rules, the 
desirability' of coiisultiiig that body before changes are made in these and other 
btatiitory Rules is always considered, when the proposed cliaiigcs could suitably 
be made the subject of such consultation. 

Mr. Laiisbury returned to the question of entry of Newspapers in 
India for the third time, giving particulars of the delay that liad 
occurred in the delivery of foreign mails addressed to the Nava- 
yuga Publishing House. The Under-Secretary of State undertook to 
make enquiries iti India with regard to this. He reiterated the fact that 
there is no censorship of newspapers, but that did not please some of the Con- 
servatives. Kir Leonard Lyle began to suggest that if “really respectable papers'* 
such as The MoryUng Post were imported in India — hut he was allowed to get no 
further with his question, as it was greeted with laughter by Conservatives and 
loud ironical “hear, hears,” from t'he Labor and Liberal benches. Sir Charles 
Yate proposed that the Government of India should have discretion to prohibit 
the entry of papers into India of which they did not approve. No notice ivas 
taken of his proposal. 


House or Lords — Leave of Absence Bill. 

On MAY Bth the Government of India fLeave of Absence) Bill was read a 
second time in the House of Lords. The Bill proposed to give leave of absence 
to the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief, and Governors of Provinces, on the 
grounds of urgent reasons of public interest, or ill health, or private affairs. 
The Becretary of State for India said that it was proposed, by Rules made 
under the Bill, to limit the period of leave of absence which may be granted to 
a Governor to six months, and to limit his leave altogether to one period of 
leave during his term of office. 

Lord Harris pointed out that it was an anachronism in these times, when 
facilities for travel are so very much betl^pr than they were twenty years ago, 
that these officials should not be allowed to take leave, and he urged that 
India should be put upon the same basis as in the case of other high officials 
who are at the head of affairs in the Self-Governing Dominions. 

Marquess Curzon urged that the total absence from date of departure 
from India to return should be four months, and objected to such questions 
as period of absence, filling of vacancies, etc., being prescribed by Rules under 
the Bill, on ^he ground that the practice was capable of great abuse and would 
lead to recurrent discussions when the Rules were laid upon the Table of the 
House. To this objection Lord Olivier replied that he saw no reason why such 
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matters shoald be so dealt with in the case of India, when in the case of the 
Colonial Service they are regulated by Royal Instructions and similar methods. 

Viscount Peel asked the Government if they could state the terms of 
reference of the Committee recently appointed in India to exaihine into the 
workings of the Constitution. 

The Secretary of State for India in his reply said that he would obtaid 
from the Government of India the precise terms of reference under which the 
Committee was working, but personally he had no doubt that the Committee had 
been asked to address themselves to the purposes clearly stated in Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s speeches in the Legislative Assembly on February 8th and 18th lastj 
from which he quoted words to show that it was proposed to make a serious 
attempt to investigate justifiable complaints against the working of the Gov*- 
ernment of India Act in practice, to assess causes, and to examine the remedied 
necessary. 

House of Commons — 12 May, 1924. 

On MAY 12th, Indian questions only occupied comparatively few minutes. 
Sir Charles Yate, in the orthodox style of the good blue-blooded die-t^ord Torry, 
was extremely anxious about the representation of the backward and working 
classes of India at the International J^abor Conference at Geneva, and^ in his 
supplementary question, he got the information that Mr. Joseph Daptista was 
the Indian Labor Representative at Geneva this year. 

Commander Kenworthy, in a supplementary question, asked whether work- 
ers’ organisations in India are, for the most part, considered illegal by the 
Government, to which Mr. Richards replied in the negative. ' ' ' 

In reply to Sir Frederick Wise, the Under-Secretary of State foV 
India gave figures showing that nearly one million tons of iron and steel ^ods 
are imported into India annually, and of this nearly 60 per cent, is from the- 
United Kingdom. ‘ 

Mr. Bpeel raised a question dealing with taxation being impdsed by 
Executive action without being within the purview of the Legislatures, to which 
Mr. Richards replied that the Government of Madras had introduoecl a Bill- 
in the Legislative Council on the lines of the recommendations of the Joint 
Select Committee in paragraph 11 of their Report of 1919, that the Bill had 
been rejected, and that no such bill had been introduced in any other Province. 
He had no information of public protests against the imposition of 'additional 
burdens without the sanction of the Legislative Council, but was asking the 
Government of India for a report. 

Mr. Scurr asked about the resolution passed by the Bombay Legislative 
Council that the land cess for the Bangha Taluka in the Sholapur District should 
not be raised without the consent of the Council, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Select Committee of 1919, and pointed out that agricul- 
turists were beiqg.. compelled, under penalty of land forfeiture, to pay the 
increased cess, and, where they refused, their bullocks and agricultural imple- 
ments had been attached. Mr. Richards immediately answered that he 'would 
ask for a report on the whole matter from the Government of India. 

In another question regarding the Indian contribution to the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, for which Indians are not eligible and which trains exclu- 
sively for the British service, Mr. Richatds answered that the iiresent policy of 
the Indian Army is to train Indians for commissioned service in Infant^ and 
Cavalry, and it was not proposed to consider the question of their training for 
other arms until sufficient time had elapsed to enable the authorities to judge 
of the success of the present poliw. 

Mr. Scurr asked the Under-Mcretary of State wherther he was aware that 
Pandit Jagdomba Prasad is at present a prisoner in Benares Gaol; that the 
Pandit had been compelled to drive an oil mill for extracting mustard oil ; that 
he was blind-folded while doing so; whether such work was usually done by 
bullocks ; and whether enquiry would be made into the whole matter. The 
Under-Secretary of State skid that he had no> information as te this individual 
case, blit would make inquiries. i. j - ' 

Viscount Carson then raised a point of ’ order, and said that he had many 
times desired to raise questions relating to political prisoners in India, .but wm 
inform^ that it was a matter for the Government of India,, and 'that he. eenl^l 
not put them on the Order Paper. He asked, therefore, if Mr. Scurr’s anestioh 
was » order according to that ruling. The Speaker was for a moment taken 
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abock but remarked that the question had already been answered and that his 
attention had not been called to it, but he would look into the matter before 
other questions were put on the point. 

Oolonel Meyler (Liberal) asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
about the segregation of Asiatics oh the railways and steamers of Kenya Colony, 
and whether steps would be taken to see that equal facilities wer9 provided in 
thti waiting-rooms, refreshment-rooms, lavatories, etc., irresj^ctive of race, for 
travellers of wliatever nationality who pay the same fares. Mr. Thomas sialt^d 
that where separate accommodation is provided every effort is made to ensure 
that equal facilities are available for persons who pay the same fares. 

Colonel Meyler drew attention to tlie Circular issued in. India authorising 
iiil\ (ince of pay to Government servants to cover their passage money to England, 
and pointed out that this advance was given to Europeans and not Indians, iiid 
urged that .such discrijui^^l'ic}" between members of different races in th^ 
eniploy of the same Government should be abolished. Mr. Richards in reply 
stated that Indians -who are serving in their own country are not under ilie 
same necessity of taking leave in Europe, and on that ground he could ii')t 
admit that 'the iiiunutinn was unreasonabie Th'jre was no oppoitunity' of 
asking supplementary questions on this matter, as the answer was given in a 
written reply. 

liAROR Conditions tn India. 

On MAY I4th an important debate took place on Indian Labour condi- 
tion. The galleries were well filled, there being amonj 2 ; 8 t other Indians, Sir All 
and Lady Imam, Sir Krishna Gupta, Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Munshi Iswar Saran. 

Mr. Grundy who raised the debate is himself a miner, and it was that 
aspect that he stressed in his speech. Having worked in a mfne, he felt the 
horror of asking women and children to take part in this work, and asked the 
Under-Secretary about the legislatioi^ that was being introduced to end this 
state of affairs. He quoted, with effect, from the recent Debate on Mines in 
the Legislative Assembly in March. Mr. J. E. Mills who seconded, made a more 
fighting speech and expressed the views held by many of the rank and file of the 
Labor Party. The effect was somewhat weakened by his apparent insistence on 
the effect of the doubling of the Salt Tax, as if that were still in force I Mr. 
Wardlaw-Milne (Conservative) spoke as one who had lived in India. The whole 
burden of his speech was that Constitutional Reforms in India could not be 
hurried — an eminently Conservative attitude. He was followed by Mr. Fisher 
(Liberal Member for the English Universities) who dwelt on the industrial ad- 
vantage to India of their membership of the International Labor Bureau. 

Mr. Richards, ' Under-Secretary for India, compared the relative position 
of w^es in India, Britain, France and Germany, before the War and now, 
pointing out that a greater relative increase had occurred iix India than in other 
countries. He did not deal with the question of whether these wages^ were 
adequate or not. He held out some hope of a revision of the Constitution to 
follow on the Report of the Committee set up bv the Viceroy. 

Lord Winterton took up all the rest of the time except about two or 
three minutes. The tone of his speech was much better than his last speech, 
but he was, as usual, at pains to point out that the Labor Government was con- 
tinuing the policy of the late Government of which he entirely approved. It 
may not be long before he and his Conse^ative friends find themselves in dis- 
agreement on this policy, when the enquirjes of the Government are complete. 

Colonel Meyler (Liberal) was speaking at 11 o’clock when the De^&te 
was automatically adjourned. 

The Unemployment Debate — BEtbrence to India. 

On Thursday, the 22n.d May there was a great debate in the House of 
Commons when a' motion of censure and no-confidenr;^ was Bought .to be pasaad 
on the Labonir Ministry by the Conservatives. Sir William Joynson-Hicks,^ the 
great die-hard leader, had ta'Bled a motion to reduce the salary of the Ministey 
of Labour hy £100 in order that the imemploymient problem may be debated on 
the floor of .' the Houser The. .Debate was opened by the Minister 
of Labor wbq ' had arnanged with Sir William Joynaon-Hicks to allo^ 
hi|g tn ST^ak 'first in order that he might state the Goy^nmeut 
pwy knd iateotionB. His speech was all the more .imfisrtaat as 
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the points in it had been carefully considered 1^ the Cebinet before^ 
hand, and it was possible that it might have to form the basis of another Genera) 
Election. He pointed out how many of the Government’s political opponentSt 
at the time the Labor Government took office, had done everything possible to 
destrpy the confidence of the commercial classes and to prove that all sense of 
security would be gone under a Labor Government, which they predicted w'ould 
ensure “ a headlong rush to ruin.’* 

When Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was called on to form a Govprnmenh 
the international situation was extremely delicate and difficult. British pTestiKe> 
had fallen lower than it had been for centuries. Markets in the Near and Far^ 
East were crippled by a “ blundering incompetence ” unluiown in the history 
of the country. 

The Minister was frequently interrupted from the Opposition Benches and 
many of the Conservatives shouted to him for the name of any responsible 
Minister who was guilty of this. Mr. Shaw stated that he was quite willing to 
give names, if pressed. The interruptions of "Names! Names!" went on, 
and he mentioned Lord Curzon as one. He added that when the Government 
took office, they found a thing which would have been considered incomprehen- 
sible before the War : Muhammadans and Hindus combining together in oppo- 
sition to Britain. 

Mr. Ronald Mcneill, who was Lord Curzon’s Under-Secretary of State 
in Foreign Affairs, asked if that was due to Lord Gurzon to which Mr. Shaw at 
once replied that he was prepared to include the remainder of the late Govern- 
ment along with Lord Curzon. 

He pointed out that before the War, eight-tenths of the products of the 
cotton textile industry went abroad, and of these eight-tenths that went abroad 
eicrht-tenths went to India. There was no question, he said, that unless this 
industry could be restored, there could be no revival of trade in England, until 
either they developed absohitelv new exporting industries or made friends 
of the people of whom thev had made enemies. He hoped by the same 
policy (Labor) which was leading to the pacification of Europe to be able to 
pacify Turkey and India and restore their markets in those countries. 

The Minister’s remarks with regard to the changed attitude towards India 
are of first-class importnace, because of the fact that they were deliberately 
stated in the House of Commons as the considered attitude of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. 


House op Commoxs — ^26th May, 1924. 

On Monday, the 26th MAY, quite a large number of questions was asked 
on Indian affairs which occupy fifteen columns of Hansard Official Report. 
Quite a large proportion of the questions dealt with the Indian Currency. Mr. 
John Scnrr (Labor) asked the Under-Secretary of State what steps the Govern- 
ment proposed so take to meet the demand of the people of India to transfer 
the funds standing to the credit of the Gold Standard Reserve from London to 
India, In reply, Mr. Richards stated that the Reserve is at present held in 
the form of sterling investments which could not suitably be held elsewhere than 
in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Scurr had another question on the paper drawing attention to the 
fact that the Indian Merchants Chamber in Bombay had demanded that the 
Indian Currency Act should he amended by the restoration of the rupee at its 
pre-War rate of 1-4-0. The Under-Secretary of State referred to the letter 
of the Covernment of India to that Chamber, dated 25th January, pointing 
out that in their view it was inexpedient to make any immediate attempt to fix 
the future gold value of the rupee in view of the existing uncertainty of wond 
economic conditions, 

Colonel 'Meyler (Liberal) asked the intentions of the Government with 
regard io the establishment of a Gold Standard and the opening of the Mint 
in India for providing gold coinage. Mr. Richards stated that while the effective 
restoration of the Gold Standard was the objective of Government policy, 
economic conditions throufchout the world have not yet reached a degree of 
normality which would justify at present an attempt to establish the gold value 
of the rupee. He stated that the internal circnlstipn of gold currency ^dpes pot 
arise in present circumstances owing to the existing pteminm on gold in India. 
Mr. A. M.' Samuel, in a supplementary question, asked if it was not a foot that 
gpid hn^d been poured into India for tens of centuries, and that it wag always 
made Into ornaments and disappeared from circulation. In his pkttnresqne 
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mAiiner he asked the Dnder-Seoretary of State if the drain of gold to India would 
not injure the Britishftold Beserve sinking into the quicksands of India " with- 
out going into circulation as currency. went on to ask what then would 
be the use of coming gold, 

Indian Ebierofnoy Cubbenoy Issue, 

In reply to further questions of Colonel Meyler and Mr. T. Williams (Iiabor) 
as to the advice of the Indian Merchants Chamber of Bombay with regard to 
the issue of emer^ncy currency to meet seasonable demands, Mr. Richards stated 
that the actual decisions embodied in the Paper Currency Amendment Act and 
the Rules thereunder were taken after careful consideration of the views of 
various representative bodies in India. In addition to expanding the currency 
by twelve crores of rupees against commercial bills, he s^ted that a further 
expansion of twelve crores was effected this busy season against sterling securities 
in London, making a total expansion of 24 crores this cold weather. Tlie import- 
ant problem referred to in these questions, he added, was being carefully watched 
by the Government of India. 

Govbbnment of India Act — Committee of Enquiey. 

^ question on this matter had been put down by Colonel Meyler. and 
caused quite a number of supplementary questions to be asked. The Under- 
secretary of State for India said that the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Government of India had not yet been received, but it was purely a 
preliminary stage and of a formal character. Mr. Richards thought no useful 
purpose would be served, by laying a copy of this Report on the table of the 
House. He undertook, however, that the House would be fully informed in due 
course of any material results of the enquiry that might affect considerations of 
policy. Lord Winterton and Sir Henry Craik both expressed that thq^ Report 
^ould be sent by the Secretary of State to the Standing Joint Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament, but on this Mr. Richards would give no undertaking. 

Lord Winterton had given private notice of a question to the Under- 
secretary of State showing the anxiety of himself and the other Die-Hard Mem- 
bers of the Conservative Party about the published form of reference of the 
Committee set up by the Government of India to enquire into the working of 
the Act, because of the fact that it included the power to recommend amend- 
ments to that Act. The point that troubled him chiefly was whether there was 
any precedent for entrusting to an official Committee, on which there was no 
Member of the House of Commons or House of Lords, the duty of suggesting 
alterations in an Act of Parliament. Mr. Richards informed Lord Winterton 
that he had not time to search for actual precedents, but that he had little doubt 
that alterations in Act of Parliament had frequently been and would fre^ently 
be suggested Committees containing no Members of either House of Parlia- 
ment. He maintained that the terms of reference to this Committee were closely 
foreshadowed in the speeches of Sir Malcolm Hailey in the Legislative Assembly 
on 8th and 18th February last. Lord Winterton, Colonel Howard Bury and Sir 
Henry Craig disputed this, but Mr. Richards refused to move from his position. 
Lord Wintertoq then gave notice that he would raise this question on the ad- 
journment for the Whitsuntide Recess on 6th June (see posie). 

Colonel How'ard Bury asked the Under-Secretary of State whether 
his attention had , been drawn to the letter wriUen by -the Secre- 
tary of State for India to Mr, Satyamurti. and whether the letter 

was ^ published with his consent. Mr. Richards replied ^at Lord 

OHvier had written the letter, but that his consent was neither asked, granted, 
nor refused. Quite a number of supplementary questions was addressed to the 
Under-Secretary of State, one after another. The Die-Hards were so anxious 
to «t their questions in that frequently several of them rose at the same time 
an<r very often two of them began their questions at the same time I Colonel 
Howard Bui^ asked if the proper channel for such a communication should not 
have been the Government of India, and whether there was any precedent for an 
important communication of poliqy being made in such an unorthodox manner. 
Mr. Ridiards replied that there was nothing in the letter that had not been 
stated by Lord Olivier in his House of Lords speech. Mr. Ormsby-Gore was very 
exerted when he got up and, with a wave of his arm, asked if it was not the fact 
that this ne^w policy would cut at the root of representation under the existing 
Act, and also stated that an important new declaration of policy of this kind 
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should be made in the House rather than to a private individual. Viscount 
Curson asked if Mr. Satyamurti was not an extreme Non-Co-Operaturj and hou 
he could come within the Secretary of State’s definition that the Government 
would co-operate with those willing to co-operate with them. Sir Henry Craik 
suggested that this was precisely one of the points referred to the Joint Coin- 
mittee of both House upon which the Report was made, and before any change 
of policy, the question should be again referred to the Joint Committee. Mr. 
Richards made no reply, and he was again pressed both by Sir Henry Craik and 
Lord Winterton, but he contented himself with saying that all the points in the 
letter would be found in Lord Olivier’s speech. On Sir Henry Craik and Viscount 
Curzon following up the matter with further supplementary questions, the Under- 
secretary of State merely stated that he had nothing to add to his answer. 
Lord Winterton then stated that this matter also he would endeavor to raise 
on the adjournment of the House for the Whitsuntide Recess. 

Lord Winterton had another question on the Cawnpore Case, whidh he 
had been pursuing for three weeks, llis real object came out^n a supplementury 
question in which he asked if a White Paper would be laid in the House shewing 
tne ramifications of the case and the funds from which the defence was paid! 
Mr. George Lansbury asked if, in publishing that White Paper, the Under 
Secretary of State would also publish the evidence on which the men were con- 
victed. Mr. i^ansbiiry is particularly interested in this matter, as his nahic 
was introduced in the trial and it was stated he had received from Russian Com- 
munists a sum of £70,000 for the Daily Herald. 

Assam Ladoub Pboblrms. 

Mr. Snell (Labor) had two questions down .to the Under-Secre- 
tary of State dealing with the recruitment of emigrants from the 
Ceded Districts of Madras for the Assam Tea Estates and the conditions of labor 
there. Mr. Richards undertook to enquire into tho matter if full particulars 
of the Questionnaire read to intending emigrants were sent to him. (Articles on 
this subject Have appeared here in The Servant of India of 1st May, 1024, and 
elsewhere from Mr. Joshi and Mr. Andrews). 

The House or Lords Debate. 

On JUNE 3rd came the famous debate in the Lords on the Olivier- 
Satyamurti correspondence which had so long been rankling in the 
hearts of the die-hard Tories. This debate in given in full on pages 761 — 76. 
The Motion before the House was in the name of Lord Peel, who resented 
tho fact that t^he Secretary of State should have written to a Non-Cki-Operator 
and one who was known as a strong supporter of the Swaraj Movement. Lord 
Peol said that this letter would be examined “by some of the most ingenious 
minds that you have in the world, by lawyers of great acuteness, by persons who 
may be said to be the lineal descendants of the old commentators on the Upani- 
shads.” He referred to Lord Olivier’s comment on Mr. Lloyd George’s “steel- 
frame’’ speech aqd stated that in his opinion Mr. Lloyd George in that speech 
used one loose expression from which at once arose a flood of deduction, of 
speculation, and .of the inference, which seemed to suggest that the Prime 
Minister was going to go back on the declaration of 1017, and the Act pf 1019, 
that the Reforms were to be stayed, and that the word of Great Britain was 
to be imperilled, 

Lora Peel said that he had examined at the last General Ejection many of 
the Labor Declarations and Election Addresses with a view to deciding what 
their policy was. He stated that they were based on the “most colossar ignor- 
ance ’’ of the situation, but that they were all in the same direction — a general 
feeling that immediate Self-Government should be granted to India. He .went 
on to refer to a statement published in Tfie Daily TeTegraph which he presumed 
was issued by the Secretary of State — an indication of how Conservative Cabinet 
Ministers circulated their views. Lord Olivier immediately disclaimed any res- 
ponsibility for tho Daily Telegraph writings. 

Lord Olivier spoke for nearly an hour and referred to the extraordinarily 
trivial and flimsy foundation on which the Motion had been introduoed into 
their Lordships| House. He made quite a fighting speech and stood by his 
letter. He again reiterated the fact that the Government, while they are open 
to consider any practical pronOMilB, are not yet satisfied as to what may he the 
best means for establi^ing thft, cl(^er cxmtact and better understanding that Is 
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BQ. manifestly desirable with' Indian. politicians of all shades of opinion. He’be- 
liavmi and he reiterated the fact, that communal representation hinders the 
•Siding .t(»ether of all the component parts of India as a Nation. He quoted 
the* Soothborough Committee Report as beine; of the same opinion and read 
e^racts from, speeches by JVIr. Montagu, Mr. Ormsbj-Gore and Lord Peel him- 
self to the. same effect. . . 

. , denied -that the S^rajists were anti-British or unconstitutional, and 
^scribed the whole njatter^as a "Press Stunt" ii^roired by a suppressed complex 
of puspioion, first, of. the Labor Government and!, secondly, oi the 'Swarajists, 
lie described as "silly" Viscount Curzon’s question In /the House of Commons 
as. to whether the Oovernmont approved of nis communicating direct with "this 
patremist. leader" in India. He was perfectly prepared at all times to give a 
civil reply to any one^pf any shade, of opinion whp wrote to him a civil Tetter. 
The Swarajya .Party, he said, had a constitutional position and a constitutional 
right, to be recognised as enjoying the privileges, the confidence, and the credit 
attaching to their constitutional .positiop created for them by Parliament. He 
roundly informed their Lordships that’ they, had no business whatever to say that 
any one should have, any more pr^ndiee ' against a Swarajist than against a 
Moderate,. or an Independent or a Liberal. Tjhey were all of them elected repre- 
sentatives in their various Councils and they were entitled to be regarded with- 
out-prejudice, either by the Government of India or by 'fhp Government of the 
DountiT. He repudiated entirely the .theory that, because the Swarajists gave 
the Government of India a certain amount of trouble by pursuing their perfect- 
ly constitutional aim in what he considered to be a "factious and mistaken man- 
ner," they, were to be regarded as a kind of political lepers and as antagonists 
and enemies of Great Britain. 

Labob .Govbbnment’b Attitude. 

The Government’s desire was to arrive at an understanding with all j>arties 
and to get as much hackings as they, could on all political questions from all 
parties. From reports he had received from the 'Districts and otherwise, Lord 
Olivier said that unfortunately he found a tendency on 'the part of officers of 
the Government to regard Swarajists .as treasonable persons and to treat them 
in a somewhat objectionable manner, subjecting them to pinpricks, to dispa- 
ragement and special treatment, regarding, the Swarajist Party as the Home 
Rule Party in Ireland used to he regarded — as one with Which no respectable 
politician could possibly associate pr have anything to do. That, he thought, 
was unfortunate. 

The Calcutta Press stunt was, Lord Olivier stated, an indication of the 
"miserable temper" of^ supposing that Swarajists were traitorous people and 
that they were worse than other people and wanted to entrap and bambrozle the 
Secretary of State and the Labor Party. If bv harmless letters any kind of 
better contact or understanding could be established between the Government 
and tho^e "advanced politicians" in India,' he would he exceedingly glad and 
would not for a moment be ashamed of .what he had done. 

Lord Curzon followed in his own ponderous manner to object 
to the Secretary of State expressing his "philosophical opinions" in this wav to 
politicians in India. He held ^at it was not the business of Secretaries of Stfite 
to be philbsophefs, especially if their philosophy was published to the world in 
their letters. He hailed with delight the fact that at present there was no' in- 
tention on the fmrt of the Government to abolish the communal system of vot- 
ing. His speech was, as usual, as pompous as il^ was dull. 

Houbb of Cobcmokb — 6i Junb, 1924. 

. Almost the same subjects came up for another great debate in the Commbns 
jush 3 'days after. JSarl Winterton raised the question of India on the adjourn- 
ment. of the House on dth ' June. H4s main objective was of course not the 
Satyamurti letter but the 'Lee Report and the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 
.This debate . is given in fuU pages 776 — ^781. 

Earl Winterton in his opening remarks said that if Mr. ' XJoyd ' George’s 
attitude to Greece, on the ..one band, and to' Turkev, on the other, hand, had 
beien carried to its logical conclusion by his remaining in office, it would have 
gone a long way towards making the problem of the .Governmeutof India abso- 
lutely imposaihm. From his official experience of the -India Woe as' Under- 
secretary, he stated that there was no name of any statesman in England more 
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itiiiyersaliy distr^ted thipughout India than that of Mr> Lloyd George, than 
whose policy none could be more disastrous to the relations between India and 
this country, ' ’ . , 

He dealt with the letter written by Lord Olivier to. Mr. Satyamurit and 
asked the Dnder-Becretary to give the Mouse an- assurance, that in future- the- 
Secretary of State’ would - refrain from “polite letter-writing to Hwarajish gentler, 
men in India*' and rigidly observe the 'procedure of communicating his views, 
through the Viceroy and' the Government of India, 

He then asked for an ' “Unequivocal assurance'/ that there would be no 
acceleration of retardation of the Reform^ within ten years fronvthe passing! oh 
the Government of India Act. If there was any trouble on this matter from 
the Swarajists, the Conservatives, he stated, would alter- the Act, but not in 
the direction of giving the. Assembly or the Councils greater- power. 

The third matter Tie dealt with was the Serajgunj resolution on Qopi Nath 
Saha. 

Lt.-Colonel T. Williams (Labor), who followed; said that ^rd' Winter- 
ton’s Modei-ateness, which he averrea, was of a very * die-hard variety.- He dis* 
agreed with Lord Wintferton's attitude of mind with regard to the Indian prob- 
lem. He subscribed to everything Mr. Hope-Bimpson had said in a 'previous 
Debate. Things werfe- moving very quickly in India and the problem -was reaHy 
a psychological one." ' ' . 

He pointed out that the Reforms were wrecked by the Rowlatt Bi'H and' 
showed the' lack of imagination and understanding, both here and in the Gov- 
ernment of India on that matter. He thought we ought to live dangerously and 
gamble by advancing- the Reforms so rapidly that we put the Indians themsolves 
up against the difficulties of the situation. At present, we were forcing our 
assistance on the Indian people and in consequence they would not listen ^ us. 
The policy of getting into close touch either by letters, by Conferences, or by any 
other means, with representative Indians wa.Sj he believed, a sound policy. 

Lt.-Colonel H. M< Meyler pointed oijt that the Labor Party were in 
favor of Home Rule for India. They had made promises to India, and pro- 
mises to Indians were sacred. He thought the Lanor Party should go forward 
boldly and redeem their promises and urged that they make a clear and definite 
declaration of their policy towards India before the autumn races. Colonel 
Meyler, of course, is quite aware that his own Party is not at all united on this 
matter, and that if they were, there would be no difficulty in not only making 
the declaration, but also of carrying it into effect in this Parliament. He 
pointed out the constitutional attitude of the Swarajists in refusing the Budget 
on the well-known and accepted British principle of Grievances before Supidy. 

He urged the early appointment of a Royal Commission. He spoke of the 
Bengal Resolutions condoning an act of murder and regretted this, but be 
thought it unwise of Lord Winterton to bring up the matter at this time. The 
pot ^ould not call the kettle black, and in an English Court only the previous 
day a Judge had seen fit to condone cases of violence of that sort. 

The Under-Seoretary of State for India (Prof. R. Richards), in 
reply, reminded Lord Winterton ihat the ,^warajya Party was essentially a 
pacific party of non-violence. Viscount Curzon asked if that applied to the 
party led by Mr. C. R. Das, to which Mr. Richards replied that it did, and 
that the Swarajya Party was as constitutional as the Liberal, Moderate or In- 
dependent Party. 

We have to recognise, Mr. Richards said, that the Swarajists have been 
returned to the Assembly in a perfectly constitutional manner. They form the 
majority of the Members, he said, in that Assembly. They were in that 
Assembly in exactly the same position as the Conservatives in the House of 
Commons. They were His Majesty’s Opposition as far as the Legislative 
Assembly is concerned, and when the Secretary of State received a letter from 
a Member of the Legislative Assembly, it was only natural that he should reply 
to it. 

Neither Mr. RICHARDS nor any one else seemed to notice that the Swara- 
jists as such had no actual majority in the Assembly, nor the fact that Mr. 
Satyamurti is not a Member or that Assembly, but of the Madras Legislative 
Council. That, however, did not affect the main lines of his argument. The 
letter, he added, in reply to an interrogation from Lord Winte^ni gava no 
Indication of a change of policy, but merely expressed the well-known ^e«n of 
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the Secretary of State and many prominent members of all political parties 
here. The letter was ‘*not even a decent storm in a teacup.’* 

This was the ^ third debate on India in the Commons and* Mr. George 
Lausbury had intended to speak, but found that there was no opportunity, as 
he did not manage to catch the Speaker’s eye— Sir Kinssley Wood being called 
on to open up another subject of Debate after the Under-Secretary for India 
had spoken. Mr. Lansbury protested then to the Deputy Speaker who was in 
the chair^ and later to the Speaker, but, being Friday, it was necessary by the 
Rules of the House that they rise not later than four o’clock in the afterncran, 
so that, as the Speaker e^lained, he had to try to divide the times as fairly 
as he could between the different subjects for discussion that had been intimated 
to him. So the debate closed automatically. 

The great sensation of the week was the O’Dwyer-Nair trial and verdict 
(see pojfc). When the House reassembled after the recess on June 16j_a number 
of questions were put on the Order Paper with reference to the onensive re- 
marks of Mr. Justice McCardie in his summing up in that case. Mr. George 
liansbury had put^ down a motion asking that a humble Address be p^resented 
to His Majesty praying that he will cause the removal from the Bench of 
Justice McCardie on the ground that ‘Vhe is unfitted to carry out the judicial 
duties attaching to his high office.” Mr. Lansbury asked of the Prime 
Minister to give a day for this motion, but a clever manoeuvre only brought 
out a statement from Mr. Macdonald, and the matter was dropped as given 
on pages 782^.S. 

This closes the record of affairs up to June. The following pages give a 
reproduction from HANSARD of the more important debates and inter- 
pellations on India. 
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Thejaito Shooting Affair* 

BOUSE OF COMMONS— 10 MABOB, 19X4. 

On Hnreh 10th 1924, the Home of CommonB adJoHFnlng, Mr. George Lauborg 
brought In Indian gneetlone, ipedally of the ihooUng of BUUu at Jaito, before the Home. 

Mr, LANSBURY said:— 1 do not apologise to the House, except to those 
Members who are very tired, for bringing forward the question 1 propose to, 
bring forward during the period that is allowed to Members at this stun,’ 
They are all in connection with India, and I would like to point out that the 
people of India consist of some 300,000,000 persons, who are more or less under 
the charge of this House. At any rate, this House is responsible in the last 
resort for the administration of affairs in that great country. Thera are three 
matters to which 1 wish to call the attention of the Under-Secretary of Statn 
for India and each of them arises out of th^ answers given to questions yes- 
terday. One concerns the disturbances at Jaito, another is in connection with 
the Bonlbay strike, and the last is the refusal to alter the decision that no 
Round Table Conference shall be held between those representing the 'British 
Government and the nationalists of India. 

I would like to say to my Hon. Friends qn these benches that we have a 
particular responsibility to our Indian fellow subjects in the matter of trade 
unionism, and also in the matter of freedom of speech, freedom of procession, 
and so on. We have welcomed Indians over here to the Trade Union Congress, 
and to the national Labour Party Conferences, and again and again we have 
ple<^d them our support, not to independence apart from the British Jlmpire 
or jTt.minions, but *as a free partner with ourselves in a federation of free 
people. It seems to me that with a Labour Government in office we have a, 
bigger responsibility than if we were eiitting on the other side of the House. I 
am not one of those who think that 4ver3^hiug .can be done in a momeni, or 
in six or seven weeks, but it seems to me that the new spirit that the labour 
Government is supposed to represent should express itself in its relationship 
with the people of India. 

The Jaito Shooting. 

A few weeks ago a disturbance took place in connection, I am told, with, 
some religious observances and some people iu this country, and, I dare say, in' 
this House, will think it ir impossible in a country like India to kem the. 
various sects at peace with one another. I would remind all Belf-rignteous 
Christians on this subject that thcie is such a place as Belfast in the North of 
Ireland, and that in other parts oi Ireland^ and in. .our oUrn country, very often, 
in Liverpool and other parts, there are religious disturbances and that it is not 
only is India where religious bigotry and intolerance are to be found. In the 
case that i want to bring to the notice of the House, the disturbances took 
place, thd Under-Secretary told me yesterday, ^because the people who had 

f athered togetlier to perform a religious observance carried arms. As a result, 

1 of them were killed, 33 were bounded, and, 1 ^lieve, 700 of them are in 
prison at the present moment. But the extraordinary thing is that we are 
told there were great crowds of people, and the police were hemmed in, but 
not a single policeman or soldier was injured. The Under-Secrctary himself, 
in his answer yesterday told me that nobody on our side was injured .at, all, and- 
yet there were 21 people killed and 33 wounded. The whole benefit of the- 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms was vitiated by the Amritsar massaere, and be- 
cause of the failure of the Home Government to take proper measures in deal- 
ing with those responsible. 1 hold in my hand a telegram, of which, I am 
tom by an Hon. Member who is an authority on India, I ought not to take 
any notice, "ivut I am going to read part of it to the House, because I feel 
that it does explain to some extent why no one was injured on the side of the 
authorities^ ana these people, who were supposed to ne violent, and taking 
violent action against tne authorities, were killed. The telegram has Come to' 
me from Mr. D. Chaman Lall, Secretary of the Indian Trade Union' Congress, ‘ 

I am sure we on these benches must be very glad to know that tbey^arve^ 
advanced so .far in India that they have a trade union congressj now, Ho' is ’ 
a^.a member of the Legialatire AraemUy, I hope the Labour Gov^nntetil? witU ‘ 
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belp the trade unicm.cause in India to the very utmost extent. But this is 'vhat 
be says : 

The Jatha was pledged to non-violence. Not a single individual -elong- 
ing to the Jatha or any follower carried any firearms. The false r^-oort in 
this connection originate from the fact that the procession of Akalis was 
accompanied by exhibition fireworks, as is the case with all such processions. 
The noise of the fireworks was construed by the authorities to have been rifle or 
gun fire. Although the crowd and the Jatha was absolutely unarmed yet a 
senseless butchery of innocent men and spectators took place, and the Secretary 
of State was furnished with false information. Further, the Government never 
aUeged that a single firearm was captured from the Jatha or the crowd, con- 
clusively proving the falsity of the information furnished.” 

If a great crowd carry firearms, surely the authorities would be able to 
pick up some of them, especially when they took 700 people prisoners and 
manned to kill the number I have stated. In that connection 1 want to ask 
the Under-Secretary to ask the Secretary, of State to request the Vicer^ to 
order a full and impartial inquiry into this matter^ so as to get it out oi the 
blinds of Indians that the life of an Indian, especially an Indian agitator, is 
Very cheap. I think you must establish somehow in the mind of the Fodian a 
feeung that at least the British Parliament do value the life even of tbe poorest 
Indian. 

Bomfax Strike, 

Coming to the Bombay strike, we on these benches know, and so do hoii. 
and right hon. Gentlemen everywhere know, that when there is a strike or 
lock-oui; — and I understand this is a lock-out— wdieu men are hungry, and when 
there is to be an attempt to get the men back, the employers offering some 
inducement, there are nearly always crowds doing mass picketing. My informa- 
tion is that mass picketing was taking place in exactly the same manner that it 
would in this country in order to induce •'■no men not to go back to work. It 
is said the police were stoned, and that there was an enormous number of 
men. That there were 150, UUO on striku or lock-out. It is said they hemmed the 
police in, and yet that tremendous mass of people’s stone-throwing only injured 
one policeman. That was the answer of the Under-Secretary yesterday. No 
one knows who were injured or who got away. It seems to me that there is not 
the sl^htest evidence of much stone-throwing or that the police or the soldiers 
were in any danger but it does prove that, as in the case of the other distur- 
bances, the authorities were quite eager to fire on an unarmed people. There 
is no question of anyone being armed there. It is a question oi stone-throwing 
and we reply to that by shooting them down. . The Under-Secretary yesterday 
could not tell me what was the cause of the strike, but I should think that, 
especially Lancashire Members here, who depend veiy largely for -their business 
on India, would want a full inquiry as to the cause that drives 15U,000 men €o 
throw up their work. I am toid from trade union sources that the men were 
beins expected to live on a 40 per cent, reduction in wages, that_the bonus- 
so-called was a grant-in-aid of their wages l.fi up for depreicTation in 

currency. Whether this was so or not. we 'vant to know what are the hard con- 
ditions of labour that drives 150,000 men out into the streets and keeps them 
there — because this has been going on for weeks. I think we are entitled to 
Eusk the Under-^eoretary to give the House full particulars. I repeat again, 
in this Connection, that we ought to insist on a full and impartial inquiry' into 
the firing on crowds. That seems to be quite the usual thing. I know that 
there are some people who think that the proper way to keep crowds in order 
is to overawe them. That is the wrong way. The right way to deal any people 
who ' have grievances is to remove the grievances. There ought to be some 
effort made to get this dispute settled on decent terms. 

The last point is that these people of whom 1 am talking are really and 
llteraUy starving. I w:ould call the attention of everybody in ^is House to thb 
fadt that the Times of India,’ which is not n, Nationalist or Socialistic journal 

but a sober organ of sober opinion — (Hon .« embers: 'Hear, hear’) ^Yes I am 

using your oWn language— this journal has put it on- record that the people are 
clefinitely starving to-day iri connection with this diapute. This is a matW for 
tha House to chnsider, as to whether that condition of things ought to remain 
or whether the Secretary of State, ought not to cable out at once and for this 
raasoD^that the ^Tull«i of India* says what our nevapapers very often say 
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that because the men are locked out, or because they are on strike, the Gov- 
ernment cannot do anything for them. In this country we would not allow 
people to starve to death under any circumstances, and 1 do not think that 
we ought to do it in India.. Why 1 am so expressive in this matter is because 
friends who have come back from India — who are going backwards and forwards 
— some have arrived within the last few weeks;— are impressing upon eveiwbody 
they come in contact with that the situation in India is very grave, and that 
unless something is done, and that quickly, we shall probably have the sort of 
upheaval that we had at the Mutiny. 

Round Table Gonfbhencb. 

It happens that Mr. Sastri, one of the most moderate men 1 have ever met 
from India, has also not only written but telegraphed to me that the appeal 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly for a Round Table Conlerenoe between 
some of the representatives of the British Council should be acceded to for ithe 
reasons f have given. 1 heard somebody laugh just now I But 1 sat up in that 
Gallery and heard many Members laugh when Mr. Gladstone said that the 
‘sands were running out’ in connection with Ireland. Many members who 
laugh to-day know Tiow true were Mr. Gladstone’s words and know what a 
bitter running out it meant. Justice was not done while there was yet time. 
It is because I feel that India is in the same position that I am raising this 
question here to-night. I am not one of those who want to spread what is 
called self-determination for every nation. We have sent Europe to the devil 
in following that policy. I believe in the unification of the nations, one with 
another. 1 believe in each nation finding its own self-expression in the com- 
munity of other nations, and the Indian people are willing to join with us in 
building up civilization, but you must treat them as equal partners. You 
cannot go on treating them as a dependent nation. My point is that on Mon- 
day the Budget was refused 'n the Legislative Assembly and an Indian said to 
me ; 

^Vour people may shoot us down and bring machine guns and aeroplanes^ 
They can run their machine ;uns through the streets, but they cannot kill our 
spirits.’ 

They have recognised ai i hud a discussion with the leader of the Nationalist 
party and they have made heir protest hoping that the people of Britain will 
respond to it because they want to remain constitutionally part of the British 
Dominions. They ask us to meet them ar* und a table to discuss how we can 

S ive them a little more self-governmect. I want the Government to change 
leir disposition, and to meet these people n order that peace may be preserved 
ill India and that India may in that wa> become a real gem in the Dominions 
of this great Empire. 


Prof. Richards' Reply, 

The Under-Secretary of State for India (Mr. RICHARDS) : In the very 
few minutes at my disposal the House will not expect me to cover the whole 
of the ground covered by my Hon. Friends. I cannot help recalling the words 
of Macaulay that an injustice, whether done in this country or in India, is 
the same. Here the case is exactly the same, and np one rejoices more than 
myself in that spirit. I sympathise entirely with what he said regarding the 
attitude of the Government towards the very difficult question of the Government 
of India. I am sure the Government ia full of sympathy with the ultimate ideal 
placed before this House by successive Governments for the last 40 years that 
eventually it is the intention of this country to give full and complete self- 
government to the great Dominion of India. 

To come to some of the points referred to by my hon. Friend. He men- 
tioned, in the first place, the Bombay strike. I am able to add a little to the 
information which 1 was able to give to the House yesterday. I am quoting 
not from any telegram that the Government has received from the Governr 
ment of India, but I am quoting the words of the leader of toe strike. He 
is a man named Joseph Baptista. He was in this case a voice cirfqg in too 
wilderness, because tlie men have, struck against his advice.. The strike rrally 
arose over the quMtion of the mill-owners declining to consent to a bonne to 
t-he operatives this year. They ^ve notice apparently that this year they 
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wonld disoontinad the bontu which had been >aid for the lasi yoorc. 
Tliat meant a reduction in waws of sometl ug li^6 8,3 per cent. These are 
figures given by Baptista himself ^ and his argument against a strike was this j 
He pointed out to the men that these millownen are manufacturers and mer- 
ohantSy and not philanthropists, and that clearly it was not the right time to 

strike. ^ .11 ai 

Against the opinion of their leader, however, the strike begaUi ^arently 
at one mill, on 17th January, when 2,5(X) men came out on strike. The result 
was, as has been already mentioned, that the millowners decided to close the 
rest of the mills for certain period, and by 20th January 73 of the 76 mills in 
Pombay were closed and, os I said yesterday, 160,000 people were thrown out 
of employment. The Governor of Bombay immediately prepared to nominate 
a committee to arbitrate, and this position was brought to the notice of the 
men. I ought to say that at first the mill-owners were unwilling, but by the 
end of February apparently they were willing to arbitrate. By that time, how- 
ew, there had been some change in the position, and the riot, of which I 
gave a full acf'ount yesterday, was the direct result of an offer on the part of 
some of the men to go back without any condit'uns at all. 1 sorry that 1 
cannot add anything to the details 1 gave yesterday , because, by reading a 
telegram, 1 then put the House in possession of all the information that we 
have at the moment. 

To turn to the other regrettable incident, the question of the firing; this 
is really a ve^ intricate and a very difficult situation, a combination, that is 
to say, of religious fanaticism and political intrigue. We all know and have 
cause to respect the Sikhs because of their intense loyalty for a great number 
of years to this country, and the Sikhs are certainly one of the proudest na- 
tions which are associate with our great Fmpire. It is difficult from the little 
experien^ I have had, as far as I can see, to distinguish exactly between 
their religion and that of the Hindus generally, but they emphasise certain 
points, and they are particularly anxious and perhaps carry thjce points to an 
extreme. During the last 20 or 30 years the spirit of leligion in the Sikh 
community has seriously declined, and about 1920 there was an honest attempt 
made to recover the position and to revive the Sikh religion once again. 
During that period, when religion had fallen behind hand rather Among the 
Sikhs, it so happened that the sacred places had become the property of other 
people of whom they disapproved, and one thing that they determined upon was 
to recover these sacred shrines once again. That meant, of course, coming into 
conflict with the people who were in possession of the shrines at the time. 

The real difficulty of the Government of India, as far as I understand it, is 
to keep the peace between these two antagonistic elements among the Sikhs 
themselves. It is an exceedingly difficult position for a foreign Government to 
try and keep the ^eace between two wrangling religious bodies. The Govern- 
ment has attempted again and again to get an agreement beWeen them by 
setting up a board which would in some way adjust the differences, but hitherto 
without success The result of that wps the passing of the Shrines let, as it 
IS calledj in 1922. setting up a hoard consisting of the 'two sections of the Sikh 
community in order to deal with this particular question but that has not foen 
operative. 


It being half pari Eleven of the Clork, Mr. Speaker adjovmed the Houee 
mth on* QuMiton put, purtmnt to the Standing Order. 
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JNTEBPELLATloyS. 

Indian Univbbbitt Standabd LowvbI 

Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked the Under-Secretary of Stale for India 
what steps are being taken to raise the standard required for entrance to 
university colleges in India so as to restrict the number of university students 
to those whose abilities and equipment fitted them to profit by the courses of 
study laid down, to put a stop to the, present system of cheap degrees and easy 
standards, and to put Indian university standards on the same level as British 
university standards? „ 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA (Mr. RICHARDS); 
As I informed the hon. and gallant Mem^'er in reply to a similar question on 
10th March, full information is contain ' J in a Report which is shortly to be 
presented to Parliament. 

Sir C. Yate : Is it not the cas' tfiat students have to come to an English 
university in order to get a propu' degree, and why should they not be able 
to get a proper degree in India? 

Mr. Richards : I would ask the hon. and gallant Member to await the 
Report. 

Bengat. Budget Gsants — Rejection. 

Lieut. -Colonel HOWARD-BURY asked the Under-^cretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been drawn to the rejection of the Vote for 
Ministers’ salaries, which is one of the transferred services, by the Bengal 
Council ; whether he intends to allow this service to be restored to the reserved 
side and thus enable the Governor to restore the grantj and whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the action of the legislature in the United Provinces 
who have prevented all development and improvement schemes for the benefit of 
the people in the provinces from being carried out? 

Mr. RICHARDS : As regards Bengal I am aware that the vote for Minis- 
ters’ salaries has been rejected, but I think that ihe hon. and gallant Member 
will agree, on refiection that the solution he sugii^ests is not feasible under the 
constitution. It is understood that if necessi^}' arises, the Governor will ad- 
minister the transferred subjects and be resprnsible for them. I have no con- 
firmation of any such situation as is suggested in the third part of the question 
as having occurred in the United Provinces. 

Mr. DRMSBY-GORE : In view of the. rejection by the Bengal Council of 
the grant for the British Empire Exhibition, will the Governor nave power to 
restore it? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I must ask for notice of that question 

Earl WINTERTON : Am 1 to understand that the Govern ,r in taking over 
these transferred services will have money available in order o carry them on? 
I understand there is no mon^. 

. Lieut. Colonel HOWARD-BURY : Is the Governor goiug to take over these 
transferred services? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I understand so. 

Earl WINTERTON ; Do I understand the Under-Secretary to assent to my 
proposition that the Governor has no money for carrying on these transferred 
services ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I must ask for notice of that question. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that, as the result of the Swarajist campaign in 
Bengal, the whole of the province has hy the vote of the Council been deprived 
of police, law courts, and gaols and whether he is aware of the manifesto of 
Roy issued from Berlin and addressed to congress, advocating the destruction 
of the councils from within; and what steps the Government propose to take 
to defeat this policy? 

Mr.^ RICHARDh ; I am aware that Budget grants under a number of 
heads, inoludii^ jails and administration of justice, have been rejected by 
narrow .majorities by the Bengal Council, and that the grant for police has been 
radnoed but I^hase no reason to suppose that the has been or will be 

ttat fopposed by the hon, and .gallant Member. As regards the seoond part of 
the qnmion the manifestq referred to is dated December, 1922, and was nn^ 
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lUhed at trtat tiue. vaa not noticed by Congress tihab met in that month. My 
Noble Friend u nderstands that the Gorernment^ of India are taking all steps 
that they cop* ider necessary tp deal irith Roy’s independence propaganda. 

Earl WINTERTON : Can the hdn. Gentleman say whether the Governor 
of Bengal, who seems to be primarily concerned, has restored these Votes that 
the Council has refused to vote? If so, how does he propose to carry on the 
service mentioned in the question P 

.Mr. RICHARDS : I must ask the Noble Lord to give me notice of that 
question. 

Ex-Maharajah of Nabha. 

Mr. MACKENZIE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
he has decided to allovr the King of Nabha, who recently abdicated as the re- 
sult of pressure put upon him by the Government of India, to state his case in 
this country? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; If the hon. Member’s question refers to the ex- 
Maharajah of Nabha, the answer is in the negative. 

East India and Great Indian PfninsujiAR Rail\va\8. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether R is 
proposed to proceed with the placing of the East India and Great Indian Pen- 
insular Railways under State management in view of the position in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and ‘;he danger to the safety of passengers and the maintenance 
of the service that v ill arise should the present management be weakened under 
their control ? ... 

■ Mr RICHARDS: My Noble Friend does not cfinsider that there is any 
reason to modify the decision to place the East India and Great Indian Penin- 
sular Railways unier State management. 

Sir 0. YATE: Is the hon. Gentleman not aware that the manager of the 
Egyptian railways has resigned because tl.e Minis*ier there had taken aU the 
power oub of his hands, and is the same thing to occur in India? 

Army (Britibu Qfficekb). 

Sir PHILIP SASSOON asked the Under-S'jcretary of State for Indie 
whether he is aware that great and increasing anxiety exists amon^ British 
officers of the Indian Army regarding the future of their service and their future 
prospects therein and whether he can give them any assurance that no changes 
will M made in the establishment or administration of the Indian Army ad- 
versely affecting their careers therein or that if such changes are made adequate 
compensation will be given them for any resulting loss of employment or oppor- 
tunity for advancement or pension? 

Mr. RICHARDB : I do not think that present conditions give occasion for 
any such anxiety as the hon. Member refers to, and T cannot give assurances 
with regard to a contingency which in any case^ is remote. Officers affected by 
the recent reductions in the Indian Army received liberal treatment, and If 
similar measures are found necessary in the future I imagine that they will be 
carried out by the Government in a similar spirit. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE : Du I understand the hon. Gentleman to say 
that there is practically no case for anxiety for British officers ? That is an 
extraordinary statement. 

Tanoantika (Tbade Obdinaceb). 

^ Sir ROBERT HAMILTON asked the Secretary of State for the Oolonies 
in‘ #hat language British-Indian traders in Tanganyika territory will be re> 
quired to kera their books under the amended Trade Ordinances? 

Mr. THOMAS : Traders of all nationalities may keep their ordinary 
aocouqts in any language they please, but for the purposes of the Trades 
Liotnsing Ordinance they are required to submit evidence in a form intelligible 
to the lousing authority sufficient to show the amount of their proffta. The 
awbnts necessary for this purpose will have to be, as from the Ist of April,. 
1926 (but not before) rendered in English, French or Swahili, but this require^ 

will b^t supply to the 'smaller traders whose profits do pot e;E^d £169, * 
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Sir B. HAAflLTOM : U the right hon. Gentleiben ntlsfied that a differ- 
entiation of that sort, to the prejudice of British Indian subjects, la in accor- 
dance with yie mandate under which we administer the territory r 

Natives (Taxation and Wblfabe). 

Sir ROBERT HAMILTON asked the Secretary of State tor the Colonies it 
he can state the amount of revenue from hut and poll-tax estimated tor Kenya 
tor 1924-25 and the amount estimated to be R)-ent during the same period uu 
education, medical service, and other purposes specially directed to the welfare 
of the native poniilation of the colony? 

Mr. THOMAS: The estimated revenue from native hut and poll tax lor 
1924 IS £508,850. In the case of many departments of the Kenya Government, 
it is not possible to say what proportion of the total expenditure should be re- 
garded as specially directed to the welfare of the native population, but about 
^,000 of the Medical Department Vote and — 30,000 of the Education Depart- 
ment Vote may be debited to native welfare work. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 7 th APBlLi 1D2A. 

Dbphesbed Cl as BBS. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whethe- any member of the depressed classy has been nominated as member of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Government of India; if not, whether any 
vacancy exists to which a member of these classes might be nominated; and 
whether it is the intention of the (jkivernment of India to provide for repre- 
aentation of these classes by nomination to the Assembly? 

Mr. RICHARDS : No member of the depressed classes has been nominated 
to the Le^lative Assembly, and au present no vacancy exists. But the Gover- 
nor-General (with whom personally the right of nomination rests) informs me 
that he would certainly consider the claims of these classes should a vacancy 
occur. 

Provincial Governments. 

Captain W. BENN asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
seeing that four Provincial Governments in India have demanded {he separa- 
tion of the executive and judicial functions of Government, and that this de- 
mand has been put forward by the foremoet' representatives of Indian public 
opinion through successive Indian national congresses from 1886 to 1914, and 
that the Gkivernment of India undertook to provide machinerv to carry out the 
demand of the four provincial Governments, he can state when it is intended 
that this undertaking will be carried out? 

Mr. RICHARDS : It is not possible to givo at present any undertaking as 
to the date or precise nature of the steps to be taken to secure preparation. 

Internments in Bengal. 

Captain W. BENN asked the Under-Secretary of Slate for India whether 
he is aware that the cases of people recently interned under Bengal Regulation 
d of 1818 were examined , onV by two Sessions Judges ordinarily under the 
control of the Executive Government, and not by independent Judges of the 
High 'Court as Was stated by the Viceroy in his speecj^ at the opening of the 
Legislative. Assembly at Delhi on 31st January, 1924 and whether, under the 
eircumstanpei^ he will order their release or an open trial? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The cases were examined by two ^nior Bessions Judges 
and the misapj^rehension of the Vicerew was subsequently set right by inter- 
pellations in tne Legislative Assembly. I see no reason to doubt that the Judges 
were entirely competent to perform the duty entrusted to them, and 1 resent 
the implied slur cast by the hon. and gallant Member on the impartiality of 
judical officers who cannot ^lefend themselves ' against such criticism. The reply 
to the last part of the question ie in the negative. 

Abmv Units flvDiANisATioN). 

• Captain EDEN asked thi^ Fnd«r-oepretary of State for India hdw many 
Ktttg B commissioned Indian effioers have bjaen transferred sin^ June, 1928, to 
the Jour regiments and four battalions to bo Indianised ; ind what the total 
humber of such officers in those units isrp 
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Mr, AIOHABDSj I am unable to say accurately without reference to tlie 
Goveri^ent of India, but from a reference to the Army List and Gazettes of 
India it would appear that biz Indian officers with coinmissions have 

been transferred to Indianised units and that there are now nine such in these 
units. 

OmciALS (Pbbbs Attacks). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India if his attention 
has been called to the manner in which mischievous falsehoods are spread 
amongst ignorant people by the Indian Press, and every official who is called 
upon to accept responsibility in maintaining order is held up to obloquy; and 
whether he will now consult the Government of India as to the advisaDility of 
bringing in legislation to put a stop to this state of affairs P 

Mr. RIGUABDS : The more important contents of the Indian journals are 
brought to my notice every week. There are, no doubt, articles that could be 
accurately described in the terms used in the question. But when papers com- 
mit an offence or an actionable wrong, the Courts of Law are freely used against 
them and I do not consider that special legislation is called for. 

Sir C xATE : Did the hon. Gentleman see the disgraceful statements in 
the Indian Press quoted by Mr. McPherson in the Bihar Legislative Council, 
and will he take steps to put a stop to the publication of such matter? 

Mr. SPEAKER: ^ cannot accept that as a Supplementary Question. 

Ecuofban Goveunment Ovfzckbs’ Absocution. 

Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secretary of State for _ India _ whether the 
European Government Officers’ Association gave evidence in India before the 
Lee Commission on the public Services; when such Association was formed and 
for what purpose; and whether it had any activities prior to this Commission 
being set 

Mr. RICHARDS* I do not yet know whether this Association gave evi- 
dence before the Uuyal Cojumissiijn. It was formed in 1922. I can let the 
hon. Member have a copy of its oiiginal rules if he desires. 

. Earl WINTERTON : Was this Association formed with the approval both 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State P 

Mr. RICHARDS • Yes, I think so. 

JiOUSE OF COMMONS-^UTH APRIL, im. 


Mill-Strike — Cawnpobb. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he can give the House any details of the mill strike at^Cawnpore which 
is .reported to have resulted in three persons being killed and 34 injured? 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the firing on strikers at Cawnpore; whether the 
mounted police were beating the strikers with sticks or canes before there was 
any attempt at stone throwing by the men ; and whether attempts were made 
by the Government to find out the men’s grievances before armed police help 
was given to the mill-owner P 

Mr. LAN6BURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether he 
has any further information to give to the House as to the causes of Qie labour 
troubles which have taken place at Cawnpore; whether any more . deikths have 
occurred; will he state how many police or other official persolto were injured 
before the firing on the crowd took place; are steps now being taken by the 
ladian Governn^nt to investigate the causes which have brou^t about those 
industrial cxmfiiotB; and what steps are being taken to prevent a repetition of 

OF STATE FOR INDIA (Mr. Richards) ; No 
further official information has been_ received up to the present as to the strikes 
and the resulting ^curbanoe, "beyond what wae 'givei in reply to 
a question ou tftE April. I am hoping to receive fuller information 
wbm • I * wiR icommunicate . to the House. With regard to the last 
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Bibility rests with provincial governments. The subject receives the ooustant 
and anxious attention of these governments, and periodical reports are trans- 
mitted by mail to the Secretary of State, lie will, however, communicate the 
BUff^estion contained in the last part of the question to the Government of 
India, with a view to their considering whether there is any occasion for con- 
sulting provincial governments as to the utility of further inquiry into the 
causes or these disputes, and into the practicability and desirability of devising 
measures that mignt tend towards diminishing the risk of their occurrence. 

AITj. mills : la the hon. Gentleman yet in receipt of the report of the 
Director of Labour in Bombay? If so, is it a fact that the reserves hold up 
by the millowners of Bombay are 300 per cent, above those of any previous year. 

Mr. RICHARDS : There is another question further on, 1 understand, 
about the report. 

Public Services (Royal Commission). 

Mr, SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the statement made by the Home Member on be- 
half of the Government of India in the Lecislative Assembly on Ist March 
last that they had not been consulted about the appointments of the reporting 
staff to the Royal Commission oiT the Public Services ;• that the Government 
of India was satisfied that fndian reporters were competent and available for 
this work, and that Indian reporters had been utilised in connection with other 
commissions of inquiry, e.g., tne Industrial Commissin.n, the Fiscal Commission, 
the Reforms Commission, and the Hunter Commission, and that a public 
protest meeting had been held protesting against the bringing out of English 
reporters: whether it is the policy of the India Office to make such appoint- 
ment without consulting the Government of India wlion the pay is charged to 
the Indian tax-payer; and whether he will give an assurance that in future 
the Government of India will be consulted before any such appointments are 
made? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The reporting arrangement for Royal Commissions are 
a matter on which the Chairman is always consulted, and I understood that in 
this case the Chairman particularly asked that reporters should be taken out 
from this country. I have seen the statement to which my hon. Friend refers. 
My Noble Friend has not yet received the communication which the Government 
of India promised should be made to him, but will of course consider most care- 
fully any representations that they may wish to make. 

Public Accounts. 


Mr. HOPE SIMPSON asked Under-Secrotary of State for India whether 
the home accounts of the Secretary of State and the accounts of the High Com- 
missioner are subjected to review by the Public Accounts Committee m India 
or by what authority? 

, Mr RICHARDS : The accounts of the High Commissioner are laid before 
the Public Accounts Committee in India. They are also included in the paper 
relating to the Home Expenditure annually submitted to Parliament. Under 
Section 26 of the Government of India Act, the accounts of the Secretary of 
State in Council are laid before Parliament each year, and they are also laid 
before the Public Accounts Committee in India. 


Budget. 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether, in view 
of the fact that in India more than 50 per cent, of the total Indian Budget is 
nou-votable by the members of the Indian Legislative Assembly, it is proposed 
to take steps to make all the Budget votabje by the Assembly. 

Mr. RICHARDS : The course suggested by the hon. Member ^ would 
involve amendment of the Government dr India Act. No proposal for this pur- 
pose has been made. 

Mr. MILLS: Have any representations been made by representative 
Indians ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I am not aware of that, but I will make inquiries. 

Mr. SOURR asked the Under-Secretary or State for India whether any 
recent Amendment has been made or published in India of the statutory rules 
under Section 67 B of the Government of India Act ; whether the Indian Legii^ 
Utive Assembly had been consulted; and when the Secretary of State’s sanction 
was applied for and obtained? 
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Mr, RICHARDS : My hon. Friend is presumably referring to Amend- 
ments of the Indian Legislative Rules to provide a suitable procedure for deal- 
ing with Bills recommended or certified under Section 67 B of the Act. Amend- 
ments with this object have been made by the Government of India with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council and were published in India on 
Idth March. In pursuance of the statute they are now being laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. So far as I am aw'are, the Assembly wa.s not consulted. 

Reforms (Inquiry). 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether the 
Government will consider the desirability of associating with the inquiry pro- 
posed by the Government of India into the working of the reforms some non- 
official Members or Ministers who have had actual experience of such working? 

Mr. RICHARDS: This question had been mentioned in correspondence 
with the Government of India, but that Government have not yet made any 
final recommendation with regard to it. 

Press Propaganda. 

Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked the Urider-Secretnr.v of State for 
India whether his attention has been called to the danger of the propaganda 
disseminated in the Indian Press by the extremist agitator, as quoted in the 
Behar and Orissa Legislatix'e Council in which the Government of India is 
described as a cruel oppressor and a cunning exploiter, that its hands were 
stained with blood, that it dishonoured women and massacred children, and 
that the Government and all its works must be forthwith ended ; and whether 
ho will consult the Government of India with a view to the reintroduction of 
the Press Law which was repealed two or three years ago? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I have not seen any report of the nature mentioned in 
the question; but 1 would again remind the lion, and gallant Member that the 
Courts ill India exist and that use is made of them when offences or torts are 
committed. It is iiof contemplated to suggest to the Government of India to 
revive the Press Act. 

Sir C. YATE: Is the hon. Gentleman not aware that the Courts in India 
are not made use of? 

Mr. RICHARDS : Mv information is that the Courts are made use of. 

Sir C. YATE: Can the hon. Gentlemun give me a single case? 

Disturbance (Jaito). 

Mr. SNELL asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the letter addre^d by 41 members of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, including well-known leaders of Indian public opinion, 
asking for a committee of officials and non-officials to make a thorough investi- 
gation into the firing at Jaito, and that a mere magisterial inquiry will not 
satisfy the needs of the situation ; and whether, in view of the fact that the 
official and non-official accounts widely differ as to the whole affair, he will 
order a public inquiry to be made on the lines suggested? 

Mr. RICHARDS : 1 have not at present seen the letter referred to, though 
I understand such a letter was sent. As I stated in reply to a question on 
the 10th March, the Secretary of State lias no doubt that the Government of 
India will take all necessary steps to ascertain the full facts, if the.y have 
reason to think that they have not already been ascertained, and he^does not 
think it necessary to make any suggestion to them_ in this connectfon. The 
appointment of a committee to make a general inquiry into the grievances of 
the Sikh community has been under contemplation, and I now observe in the 
Press that it has just been announced in India. 

Mill Industry, Bombay. 

Mr. DUKES asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether he has 
now bad an opportunity of considering the Memorandum drawn by Mr. Find- 
lay Shirras, the director of labour under the Government of Bombay, which 
Memorandum shows that the reserve funds of the mill-owners in Bombay had 
been increased by 345 per cent. ; and whether he will recommend the Govern- 
ment of India to take any steps in the matter? 
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Mr. RICHARDS: 1 have now seen a Press report of the Memorandum, 
which appears to have been submitted to the Bonus Dispute Inquiry Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government of Bombay. It gives the figure named 
as the increase in tfie reserve funds of 38 of the mills, the total number of 
which 1 understand is 82. The Committee reported that the results of the 
working of the mill industry as a whole for the year 1923 are such as to justify 
the contention of the millowners that the prohts do not admit of the payment 
of a bonus. The question of reserve funds does not appear to be one in which 
Government could interfere. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE : Is the hoii. Gentleman aware that last year 
was a most disastrous year in the industry in Bombay? 

Mr. DUKES asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether, as a 
result of his promised inquiries, he can state whv the cases against the owner 
of the Ahmedabad Cotton Alill, in Bombay Presidency, were withdrawn by the 
(’ollector after a conviction hud been cilitained in the first case and a fine of 
£100 imposed for employing women and children on night duty in contraven- 
tion of the Indian Factories Act, 1922? 

Mr. RICHARDS; It will take some time to obtain the report which is 
being called for through the Government of India. 1 will communicate with 
iny hon. Friend when it is received. 

Assam Labour and Emioiiation Act. 

Mr. DUKES asked the Under-Secretary of State for India if he is aware 
that, under the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, it is possible for a planter 
to have a labourer arrested for leaving his service, and that a hibourer is made 
criiniiially liable for any breach of service; and whether there have been pro- 
tests from Madras about the recruiting of labour from that Presidency for 
work on Assam nlaiitatJori ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The provisions to which my hon. Friend refers in the 
Assam Labour and Elmigration Act have been withdrawn some years ago. As 
regards the latter part of the question, no protests have been received. 

Generate Election (Statistics). 

Sir Ci. YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India if he will give a 
Return for the last General Election in India showing the number of eIw.tors 
in the case of each Provincial Council, the Legislative Assembly, the number 
who voted, the number of candidates, and the number returned, as given in 
the ca‘>e of tlie elections for 1920? 

Mr. BTCHARDS: T hope to receive shortly from India material for such 
a Return which will be presented as soon as possible thereafter. 

Murders (Kohat). 

Lieut. -Colonel HOWARD-BURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he has any further information with regard to the murderers who 
have escaped from Afghanistan to Afridi country and whether pressure is being 
put on the Afridi to give them up? 

Mr. RICHARDS : Definite information as to the two missing members of 
the Kohat gang is still lacking. The Commissioner of the North West Frontier 
Province has taken the matter up with a joint jirga of the Afridi and Orakzal 
tribes, and has secured satisfactory undertaking from most of the sections con- 
cerned. Further pressue will be applied if necessary. 

Afghanistan (Arms). 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether any further consignments of rifles and machine guns are being 
sent by French firms to Afghanistan : whether any consignments are still being 
held up in Bombay; and can he state the numbers of rifles and machine guns 
that are being supplied bv French firms? 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald); In reply to the first 
part of the question. His Majesty’s Government have no information. Th© 
answer to the second and third parts of the question is in the negative. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURT ; Have these consignments adiich w©r© 
held up gone through? The Prime Minister: Yes. 
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Akali (Sikh) Jathab. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY asked the TJnder-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is taking any steps to prevent the setting out of these Jathas 
of Akali Sikhs; and whether he is aware that such Jathas are stirring up un- 
rest in districts which were previously undisturbed? 

Mr. RICHARDS : Nohle Friend has already made inquiries and has 

ascertained that the question has been fully considered bjjr the Covernmeirta in 
India, who must be necessarily in the best position to judge of the effect of 
these Jathas and of the policy to be adopted in dealing with them. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY : Can the hon. Member say whether they 
are adopting the policy of stopping these JathaP 

Mr. MILLS : Were these the same men whose aid was requisitioned in 
France and who proved capable, willing, and loyal at the time when we wanted 
them? 

Newsfaper Censorship. 

Mr, LANSBURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that complains are made in India about the delay in delivery and, 
at times, confiscation of the following newspapers and periodicals : the “Crusa- 
der,” the “Unity,” the “Outlook,” the “Freeman,” the “ Daily Herald,” 
the " Islamic Review,” the “ Manchester Gurdian Weekly,” the “ Living Age,” 
the “ Nation,” the “ New Majority,” the “ New Russia,” and the “ Saturday 
Herald ” ; why there is this censorship and delay in the delivery of newspapers 
and periodicals in the Madras Presidency; and will he take steps to put an 
end to the same? 

Mr. RICHARDR : On the 7th April I offered to have inquiry made into 
any specific cases. I can only repeat that offer, and the assurance that there 
is no such censorship. 

Mr. LANSBURY : Is it not specific enough to give the hon. Member the 
names of the journals which are not allowed to go in? What more informa- 
tion does he require? 

Earl WTNTERTON : Are we to understand from the reply that there will 
be no interference with the powers which the last Government had for dealing 
with these matters if they desired to do so? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My reply was that there is no censorship. 

Irrigation. 

Mr, BAKER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what are the 
views and recommendations of the Government of India on the Resolution 
passed by the Council of State at Delhi on 6th March for a fresh survey of 
irrigation possibilities both from the rivers and wells of India^ as no such sur- 
vey has been made since 1901? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The views and recommendations of the Government of 
India have not yet been received. An inquiry on the subject has been sent 
to them. 

luFEBiAL Services (Capitation Payments). 

Mr. D. GRENFELL asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what are 
the all-India services recruited by the Secretary of State as distinct from those 
recruited hy the High Commissioner from India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The all-India services are the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Police, Forest, Educational and Agricultural Services, the Indian Veteri- 
nary Service and officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil employ. 

Mr. GRENFELL asked the Under-Secretarv of State for India wh^her the 
annual contribution made by India to His Majesty’s Governmenr" through the 
capitation rate amounts to some 36 lakhs of rupees annually; is this sum 
distributed among various military institutions in this country; and at what 
rate per head, for officer end rank and file the capitation rate is fixed? 

Mr. RICHARDS: In 1923-24 n provisional payment of £1,700,000 was 
made ^ to the War Office in respect of the cost of raising and trainii^ the re- 
cruits required for service in India, the cost of traini^ including, inter aHa^ 
the pay of the recruits and a share of the military training establishments main- 
tained in this country. This payment was at the rate of £25 per officer and 
man of the British Army serving on the Indian establishment. In addition, a 
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provincial payment of approximately £100,000 was made to the Air Ministry in 
respect of cost or training Air Force personnel based on a per capita charge 
of £50. 

Mr. WINDSOR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether the 
cost of the education of British soldiers who serve for less than five years in 
that country is repaid to the Indian Government by the British Treasury 

Mr. RICHARDS: The present capitation rate for the training of British 
troops sent to India is based on an average period of service in India assessed 
on the basis of past experience, and it is not necessary to take account of in- 
dividual departures, in the one direction or the other, from that average. The 
mode of calculation of the rate in future is under consideration. 

Mr, F. GOULD asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether In-; 
dians are admitted to the artillery schools; and whether India is contributing 
directly or indirectly through capitation grants to the cost of such schools P 

Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India how many 
Indians are being trained at military institution both in England and in India 
on King’s commissioned rank in the Artillery, the Tank Corps, and the Air 
Force P 

Mr. RICHARDS : No Indians are being trained for King’s commissioned 
rank in the Artillery, Tank Corps, or Air Force, none of which arms are open 
to officers of the Indian Service. As I explained in my reply to the hon. and 
gallant Member for Blackpool (Lieut. -Colonel Meyler) on 7th April, it is not 
possible to say how much of the capitation payments are attributable to the 
training institutions in question. 


Governmknt op India Act. 

Mr, D. GRENFELL asked the Under-Secretarv of State for India whe- 
ther it is in the discretion of the Governor of Bengal to certify which are essen- 
tial and which are non-essential services in the transferred Departments; whe- 
ther the Governor of Bengal has decided that educational and medical Services 
in Bengal are non-essential services; and whether tho Secretary of State prev- 
poses to take anv steps in the matter? 

Mr. RICHARDS : It is almost impossible within thejimits of Question and 
answer to explain^ accurately the somewhat intricate point raised bv the hon. 
Member on the provisions of tho Government of India Act, but I hope to be 
able to make the Government’s position clear in the course of the Debaj^ to- 
morrow. 


Arht (Indianibation). 

Mr. P. GOULD asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether there 
.s any bar to the appointments of Indians to the staff departmental services of 
che Army in India; whether any Indian has been so appointed and whether 
Indians are given opportunities to qualify for such posts. 

Mr. RICHARDS : There is no bar to the appointment of Indians to the 
staff and departmental services of the Army in India for whi^i British officers 
of the Indian Army are eligible and they have the same opportunities to 
qualify. Indians have been so appointed. 

Imperial Government and Government of India 
(Differences of Opinion). 

Captain TERRELL asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
within the last six months, there have been anv cases in which the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government has overridden the advice of the Indian Government 
on matters of domestic concern; end, in that case what these cases have been? 

Mr. RICHARDS : It would not be in accord with established usage to 
make any statement as to the cases in which differences of opinion may have 
manifested themselves in the course of the mutual discussion which takes place 
between the Indian Government and the Secretary of State as representing His 
Majesty’s Govornm^nt, in th^ discharge by the latter of his resfionsibilittis. 
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Second Debatcon India. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 15 APlilL, 1924. 

In the Houm of Commons on 16th April, 1024, Ylsoount CURZON moved:— 

That this House, vieiritig ivith anxiety recent events in Indi^ regrets the 
lack 0 / a clear statement of policy with regard thereto by His Majesty's 
Ministers. 

Viscount CURZON said: — 

The point of view which I desire to take in regard to India is tins : 

I look upon India, not as an expeit, but us a “man in die street.*’ Many 
things have happened and are himpening in India which have made those oF 
us who value the good name of England and its great traditions, who value 
the Indian Empire as “one of the brightest jewels of the British Crown,” a 
jewel beyond price, feel profoundly anxious with regard to that jewel. We 
feel sometimes that the jewel is getting a little loose in its setting and we 
want, as far as possible, to he reassured in the matter. I hat is the main 
purpose of my motion. 

Firm Government in India. 

It has been obvious for many generations fiast that firm government and 
wise statesmanship have brought India to a vcp; great position in the world. 
All of us can say that ue desire that the position which India holds to-day 
in the world shall not he weakened, hut shall he strengthened, and that is 
the point of view, I imagine, of the ordinary sane Englishman. What makes 
many of us profoundly anxious is a combination of many circumstances. There 
have been many curious happenings in India. We have had certain utterances 
by the Secretary of State in another place, and we have, of course, the advent 
to power of a Socialist Government. I am sure that right hon. and hon. 
Members opposite will not think it an unfair remark if I say that anyone 
holding the views which they must know that I hold, would have profound 
anxiety with regard to India in view of the iirofessioiis of opinion to which 
members of the Socialist party have given vent in the past. I say that only 
in order that right hon. and hon. Members may understand the anxiety 
which many of us feel in the uhseuee of an authoritative declaration in this 
House upon the subject of India. 

Let me deal with the position of India as I see it. T will go as far back 
as 1919. One might go hack much further, hut J am not sure ITiat it would 
he found a very fruitful line of search, f go back to 1919 when the Govern- 
ment of India Act was passed. I opposed the passage of that Act, because [ 

(lid not think that it would contribute to the good of India in the long run, 

I thought the Measure was likely to bring about such a state of affairs as 
has occurred — a state of unrest and anxiety, and possible harm to the Services 
111 India. My point of view now, however, is that that Measure i.s on the 
Statute Book, that it was accepted by India, and that it is the duty of every 
true constitutionalist to do his oest to uphold that Act in the letter and in the 
spirit. As soon as that Act was passed, wdiat 1 will call the Left wing in India 
(lenounced the Measure as utterly inadequate. Thev took the point of view 
which 1 expected them to take. In the year 1920 we had the first common use 
of, or common allusion to, the names of Mr. Gandhi and the Ali Brothers. 

They were undoubtedly the leaders of the Left wing in Indian politics. They 

said that the Act was inadequate and that nothing less than certain demands 
would meet with their approval. Their chief demands were (1), a settlement of 
the Turkish peace in accordance with Moslem ideas ; (2), a settlement of the 
wrongs in the Punjab : and (3), the grant of complete Home Rule to India, 
I am putting these facts forward, not in any party spirit, hut as a reason for 
the anxiety which many of us feel on the advent of the Socialist party to 
power. The next thing that happened was the visit to India of the right hon, 
and gallant Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and of the 
hon. Gentleman the Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury. Thev gave 
Rpeoific assurances to the extremists in India that the Indian NationsUst 
movemegit had the full support of the Socialist party. Speaking at Allahabad 
in December, 1920, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster said : 

*The British Labour party i.s with the India ii people in their desire for 
democratic Swaraj/’ 
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On another occasion he added : 

“it was immaterial whether it was Home Rule or independence.*' 

L'lie Farlianientar^ 8ec.rutur.v to the Ireasury declared: 

“in their tight I or treeduin and lor the cumpleicst tonn of self -govern- 
nient the democracy ot liritain is whole hearted ly with the Indian Nationalist.'* 

He spoke, too, ol the identity ot aim existing between the Indian Nationalist 
movement and Rntish Labour, which — 

“Had pledged itself to the application ot self-deternnnation to India." 

in an article in the “Pioneer Mail" ot iJlst January, 1921, we read that it 
was the Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury who declared before leaving 
India : 

‘The whole nation was behind (landlii.’ He can surely have had very little 
idea ot what the whole nation consists or what it means. 

The CHANCELLOR of the DUCHY of LANCASTER (Colonel WEDG- 
WOOD) : Can the Noble Lord give mo the authority for that quotation? 

Viscount CUIIZON: 1 will give it to my right hon, and gallant Friend 
bel'ore the Debate concludes if he ivishea. I wish to quote now from the 
“Pioneer Mail" of the 28tli JMarch, 1924. There is a passage relating to the 
Holshevik conspiracy trial which is going on at Oownpore at the present time. 
In it is a quotation from a letter sigued “R.” dated 28rd January this year. 
The initial “R." nresumably refer.s to Mr. Roy, w’ho is well known as being 
in close touch wdtri Moscow and with extremist opinion in India, and this is 
what he says : 

“The Labour party has come to power . . . There is some disillusion- 

ment ill store for a section of the Indian politicians, particularly Baptista, 
Chacha and Lajpat Rai. They banked upon their patron Wedgwood’s advent 
in the India Otf'ce. But IMucDuiiald bad to buy the right ot residence in 10, 
Downing Street with high price. The Liberals made it sure he would not do 
anything to tamper with the Empire before they consented to put him in a 
place from ivhich they can pull him down at any moment . . . Wei^wood, 

who has committed himself too much in supporting the Indian Magna Charta, 
had to be put away in favour of an ex-Colonial pro-Conaiil whoso member- 
ship of the Labour part 3 ' was hardly known until yesterday, A scion of the 
aristocracy who ruled Jamaica to the satisfaction of Imperialism, in which he 
has a large stake, can be entrusted with the trusteeship of India." 

Nagpur Conouebh. 

That is a quotation from u letter written by a Moscow extremist, and I 
am quite certain it could not meet with the approval of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and 1 only quote it because 1 think these things should be 
known not only to right lion, and hon. Gentlemen opposite, but to the country 
as a whole, in order that we may get a Liller appreciation of the situation. It 
must also be remembered that the Chancellor of the Duchy and the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Treasury, when at Nagpur in the same year, were 
present at the extremists’ Congress, and I am sure the right hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen will not deny tha't at that Congress the most violent anti-British 
and seditious speeches were made. T do not know that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman made any very active protest. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: On the contrary, I did make a piotest, and it was 
noted in the Press of India. 

Viscount CURZON : J am very pleased to bear it, but my researches have 
not broi^ht that fact to light. However, I have no doubt the right hon. an«] 
gallant (^ntleman will take the opportunity this evening of o plaining matters. 
In 1921 the Government of India Act came into operation, and that year also 
marked the end, or the failure shall we say, of the non-co-operation movement. 
That movement was instituted by Mr. Gandhi, and hon. Members know what 
it was. The year 1921 also saw the trial and conviction of the Ali brothers. 
Nothing to which I wish to allude happened until 1922. which was signalised 
by the arrest of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. GaniUi was convicted for edition and was 
awarded a sentence of six years’ imprisonment, and his position was quite 
strainrht-forwardly summed iin by Mr. Gandhi himself at his trial when he said: 

“T knew I was playing with fire and if I am freed 1 will do it again." 

Two more years passed, and this year. 1924, together with the advent of the 
Labour Government, sees Mr. Gandhi unconditionally releasea. (Hon. 
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Members: “Hear, hearl“) I can quite understand that there are hon. 
Members opposite who do not agree with the oonyiction of Mr. Gandhi and 
look upon him as a wrongly convicted man, but they will agree 'that he went 
through a proper form of trial before he was convicted and sentenced, and 
he himself was quite open about it, because he stated that he did not regret 
what he had done and, it given the chance, would do it again. Mr. Oandhi 
himself does not deny that fact, and his action with regard to India has un- 
doubtedly been responsible for the loss of many hundreds of lives. (Hon. 
Members: “No, no I”) I do not think it can be denied that the methods which 
he pursued have been responsible for the loss of a great many lives. The 
grounds which are given for hia release are those of ill-health. 1 wish to know 
what did the doctors recommend with regard to Mr. Gandhi, X think it is of 
importance that this should be known, it would be as much a misfortune for 
India if Mr. Gandhi were released because of a Conservative party being in 
power as it would be if he were released because of the Liberal party or the 
Socialist party being in power. 

To make India the sport of party politics is one thing which will rendei it 
quite certain that India will bo plunged into depths oi misery and suffering 
which she has never hitherto plumbed. Her life has been fairly quiet up to now 
(Hon. Members : “Oh”) Well it has been, 1 submit to lion. Members opposite, 
from the Mutiny until just before the Reforms Act we have compartiyely 
peaceful times in India. There have been outbreaks, but not of a serious 
character. But if you make India the sport of party politics, it is a desperate 
gamble, and one which will never pay, whoever tries it. I notice that Mr. 
Gandhi was released with the advent to office of the Socialist Government, and J 
want to know if that release was political or for reasons of health. The 
Government have only to say and, if the Clovernmeiit give me an assurance that 
it was for reasons of ill-health, I shall undoubtedly believe it; but as we see it 
to-day, we see this curious concatenation of circumstances: the advent of a 
Labour Government and the release of Gandhi. I would also point to the 
fact that we have in India now a great Pro-consul who was a former Lord 
Chief Justice and I can hardly believe that a former Lord Chief Justice could 
sacrifice justice to expediency. With regard to the possible association of the 
Bocialis^arty with it, thero is another thing 1 notice, and that is that in the 


“ There is no doubt that the Swaraj party will be prepared to co-operate 
with a Labour Government, in which they can have confidence, . . , Unfortu- 
nately, Labour’s predecessors have left benind an atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust, and it takes a long time to get this removed, but Gandhi’s release 
has begun the new movement of mutual understanding.” 

Hon, Members: “Hear, heor!” 


Gandhi’s Releabr, 

Viscount CURZON: Then hon. Members opposite associate Gandhi’s re- 
lease with the advent to power of the Socialist party. The next thing I notice 
is the Labour Manifesto of 20th February, which states that the National 
Council once more fully associates itself with the people of India in their demand 
for political and economic liberty. It assures the Indian workers of its sym- 
pathy and support in their struggle against the inhuman conditions of their 
labour; welcomes the release of Gandhi) calls for the unconditional release of 
other Indians imprisoned for purely political offences, dissociated from acts of, 
or incitement to, violence; and reiterates its view that the Kenya decisions as 
affecting the relations between White and Indian settlers should be reconsidered. 

Mr. LANSBURY : By whom was that issued P 

Viscount CURZON : It was the Labour Manifesto. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Where fromP 

Viscount CURZON : I suppose from Eccleston Square. It urges that the 
Commission to be set up for revision of the Government of India Act should 
not be delayed for five years but should be immediately appointed; and, in 
view of the adoption of Mr. Motilal Nehru’s resolution in the Legislative Assem- 
bly, asla the British Government to consider the advisability of inviting repre- 
sental^ves of the various parties in India to consult with it regarding the acceler- 
ation of full self government, which should be impeded by no claim that Britain 
is the rightful ruler of India. 
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I would like to pass from those traics to a little more direct allusion to 
the state of affairs in India to-day. With regard to the moderates, you ha^, 
first of all, the Moderate or Liberal party, who profess oo-operalion with the 
British Administration, who thereby secure power in office, but who all ^ the 
time are working steadily to displace the British element in Indian Adminis^ 
tration. I would take, first of all, as representative of them, Mr. Bastri, I 
think he will be taken ss being a moderate man. On the S^th February he 
said, in the Council of State, that British members of the Service are there on 
sufferance,” and he rejoiced to see them humiliated. None of the three Indian 
'colleagues of the Viceroy, who were present on that occasion, made the smallest 
protest or repudiated his views and Sir T. B. Sapru has publicly expressed his 
adherence to Mr. Sastri’s view. 

Lapbinq into Anarchy. 

Tn regard to the extremists, first of all vou have them divided into four 
groups. You have the revolutionary Akali Sikhs of the Punjab, yon have the 
small faction of the the Ali brothers who are preaching the gospel of^ sedition 
and non-resistance to Afghan invasion, you have the Hindu extremists, who 
want to expel the British from India by ** non-violent ” methods, and you 
have those who still adhere to Gandhi. Tn every case the extremists have made 
the most wild promises to each of those to whom they make their chief ^peal 
and in every case they have represented that the only thing that stands be- 
tween their followers and what they want is the existence of the British Bm- 
pire, and although those interests are absolutely in conflict in many cases these 
promises should at the same time he taken into account. In the last four years 
while this intensive ngitation has been going on, there has been more bloodshed, 
more loss of life and property, and more damage done to India than there has 
been during the previous 60 years, Tn fact, I do not think it would be exagge- 
rating matters to say that as the British power becomes weaker, India lapses 
deeper and deeper into anarchy. 

I would like to sav a few words about the Services. I know that a Com- 
mission is sitting and is going to report, and that the Government have given 
a pledge that a day will be given to the House of Commons for the discussion 
of that Report, hut when the Commission will report and that discussion take 
pUce is quite uncertain. What is certain is that all is not well with the Ser- 
vices in India, and all is not well for, I believe, a very clear and distinct 
reason, for just one thing, namely, that the Services have no sort of guarantee 
under present conditions with regard to their future. How can anvhndy enter- 
ing the Indian Civil Service, anybody putting his son into the Indian Civil 
Servioe say what the position of that boy or that official will be in the next 
10, or even five, years’ time, without an authoritative declaration from the 
Government as to where they stand in the matter P I say that that declaration 
should not be delayed one minute. The Government ought to make it at the 
very earliest possible moment. Up to now, every year some 60. I believe, of our 
best students, from places like Oxford and Cambridge, used to go in to the 
Indian Civil Service hut T believe that now we get about four or five, and those 
not of the best tyi>e that we used to get. I am sure hon. Members opposite will 
not think that that is a gain to India. If we send people to India to help out 
our administration there, surely we ought to send our very best. Second-rate 
men will not do, wnd you can onlv get the very best if vou give them e satis- 
factory assurance in regard to their future. In my opinion, we must tell them 
what 18 going to be the position of the Services in India, not in 10 years time 
or in 15 years’ time : you must say what is going to he their position within the 
next 26 years. If, yon do not. you ranndt expect to get the best type of Eng- 
lishmen, and nothing but the best, I say. is good enough for rndia. 

Indianmation or SntvioBB. 

With regard to the Indianisation of the Services, hon. I^embera here know 
probably na wall as I do that the Government of India Act limited the Indian- 
uation of the ServioeB jn India to a little ovar 30 per cent., but they may 
not know that the Indianisation of the Services has gone to somethisig like, 60 
per omit, at the present time, the reason being that you cannot get the Btniish- 
ersi They are not to be hed undetr present oonditipns- It has .gone ttiufii rarp 
tfaer- than the Government of India Act ever conteiaplated} and T say it 
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merits the most serious attention of His Majesty's Qovernment. I do not alto- 
gether absolve previous Administrations from blame in this matter. I want to 
be i^uite fair, and I do not want to put the blame for the present position of 




enough, but they have a great opportunity to : . 

and if thw would only do that, 1 believe they would be doing a very good day’s 
work for India. 

Indian Elections. 


There is one other thine I should like to touch upon, that is in regard 
to the election in India. We see a tremendous demand for some enlargement 
of the Government of India Act. Do hon. Members opposite realise that the 
ordinary educated Indian forms about 2 per cent, of the population? If you 
take the All-Indian electorate it is about one in every 280. The remainder 
have no votes at all. When you talk about India having the vote, you are talk- 
ing about an infinitesimal portion of the population; 97 per cent, or 98 per cent, 
of the population, the agricultural classes chiefly, are absolutely without the 
franchise at all. Whatever we may do in India we cannot divest ourselves of 
our responsibility in regard to these classes in India. This was clearly shown 
in the recent debate in the All-ln^a Assembly on the Tariff Resolutions. The 
, British member in charge of the proposals which have been forced upon the 
Government by the great majority of the Indian members — mainly Urban mem- 
bers — against the protests of the few representatives of the rural masses, had 
the candour to say this ; 

“ If the agricultural classes (over 90 per cent, of the population) were able 
fully to grasp the issues involved in this question of Free Trade versus Pro- 
tection, if they were able fully to bring influence to bear upon this Assembly. I 
doubt very much whether this Assembly to-day would accept my Amendmeni — 
namely the tariff proposals ” — 

And this was an Amendment which he had been forced to bring in by the 
people to whom the Government has been handed over in India. He doubted 
whether he would be putting that Amendment forward! This is a thing of 
which we do not want to lose sight. In regard to the declarations with respect 
to India. I would just like to give three, which I think it is essential should 
be in the minds of the House to-night. On 2nd August, 1922, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) made a 
speech whiph I remember listening to with the greatest possible pleasure, and 
in the course of that speech he said this with solemn emphasis ; 

" Britain will in no circumstances relinquish her responsibility to India. 
That is the fundamental principle which will guide every party that ever has 
any hope of commanding the confidence of the people of this' country.” 


Prime Minister’s Message. 


The next declaration to which I would like to direct the attention 
of the House is that of the present Prime Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
is in a different position to his predecessors in that he has direct personal know- 
ledge, for he has been out to India and has written a book upon it. I think 
we may claim that he is one who has direct first-hand knowledge of ][ndia, and 
I cannot believe that he will be misled by the demands of 'xny narrow section of 
Indian politioians. He realises, I am sure, the seriousness of the case, and 
that the present Indian politicians have no claim and really cannot say that 
they represent the 98 p^ cent, of the population without the franchise. I 
thought I had the quotation, but 1 find I nave not, but J think the dura- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman made when he first came' into ofiioe is in 
the minds of the House. Shortly after the Government came in he said that 
if the people thought that the present extremist campaign in India was likely 
to lead to an alteration in the action of this country then they were making a 
great mistake. 

, Tfiere is another reference, and that is of Lord Reading. A few days , be- 
fore the poesage of the Budget, Lord Reading said : 

, ** There is now a spirit in India which if I am to credit all I read is bent 
911 ^i^eatriMstion of the reforms unless it immediately obtains tbalj wki(^ is 
for any British Government te ivrant forthwith— that . is complete 
eetf-^vwament.” 
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I only want to alludo to those declarations in order tEat the House may 
have a knowledse of them. There is one other by Sir Malcblm Hailey, who 
till lately was the Home member in the Government of IndU. Talcing part 
in the debate upon the Budget in India the other day^ he said: 

** The British nation will not give further constitutional reforms unless 
they are satisfied that a measure of advance could be properly utilised for the 
advantage of India, and that it would not be influenced by criticisms of British 
trusteeship. The Assembly was being asked to throw the first step to self- 
Goveriiment in the face of the British Parliament. The Home Member asked 
the Assembly to consider whether the proposal of the Pandit would help India. 
The King’s Government must be carried on and no section in British politics 
would be favourably influenced by such action as that proposed.” 

Those are strong words, but I hope that His Majest:rB Government to- 
night will be able to give an assurance that the words of Sir Malcolm Hailey 
will not be repudiated in this House. Let me now say a few words as to 
what happened in the Indian Legislature. That is another thing which has 
given grave anxiety to those on this side of the House, and inciMd all who 
value the gjreatness of the British Empire in India. ^ We have seen in the 
Indian Legislature first of all the rejection of the Finance Bill. That has 
obviously been done with only one idea, namely, to make the working of the 
present reforms in India impossible. If that is so, what is going to be — think 
we are entitled to know — the attitude of the Government? I am firmly con- 
vinced that the people who took this action never did a worse day’s work, not 
only for India but for themselves, and for this reason ; How can anybody, 
how can those who resort to such extremist measures, and take such misguided 
action, claim in the same word that extension of self-government — ^how can they 
possibly justify it — when by their action they are demonstrating their total 
unfitness for anything of the sort? The result of the rejection of the Budget 
was that the Finance Bill was reintroduced on'the narrowest possible lines to 
ensure safety and tranquility in the interests of British India, and the 
Government were unable to give much needed relief to the Provinces of 
Madras, the United Provinces, and the Punjab. You have the same state of 
affairs in Bengal: there are the Swarajists who refused to grant the salaries 
of the Ministers and to vote vital supplies. This is what the Calcutta corres- 
pondent of the ” Daily Telegraph ” said when talking about the state of affairs 
111 Bengal : 

'‘The Bud^t has emerged in such a battered state that the situation con- 
fronting Lord Lytton is a very delicate one. 1 understand, however, that in- 
terpreting widely the hazy provisions regarding his powers of certification he 
has decided temporarily to retain his Ministers, and to approve expenditure 
sufficient to cause the least possible damage to essential serviiies. Even so, my 
estimate of 700 as the number of officers belonging to the Health and Education 
services, who are to be dismissed, was below the mark. Altogether 1,200 offi- 
cers will shortly be under 3 months’ notice. Fortunately before the expiry of 
this period the present grotesque position, which has resulted' from the tactics 
of the Swarajists, can be resubmitted to the Council.” 

Lonh Olivieb’s Statement. 

On this question several attempts have been made to elicit a clear state- 
ment from the Under-Secretary of State for India as to what action the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal has taken or is^bout to take. I have followed this question 
with interest, but so far 1 do not think any satisfactory answer has been forth, 
coming. We know that a loi^ speech was made by Lord Lytton which is, 1 am 
afraid ^oo long to read in its entirety to night, but it was reported in the 
* Pioneer MaiP and I hope it has received the attention of the Government. 
The same state of affairs vdiich occurred in Bengal also happened in the Central 
Province and the United Provinces, and in fact all over India. I will now come 
to the declaration of the Government and to the statement made by the Seiw^ 
tray of State for India in another place on the 20th February. He said on that 
occasion one or two things which tnose who have studied his speech have found 
to be somewhat misleading. One thing he eaid was ; 

** The Government of India Act provides that not later than 1920 a Roy^f 
Commission should be sent out.” 

The Government of India Act provides that ” Not earlier than 1929 ” End 
that is a great difference. There is a great difference between ” not earlier ” 
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and ** not later," and if " not later ” is the correct interpretation it gives 
A. gnat scope tor agitation in India. In the same speech the Secretary of 
State for India said: . , « . u t j- 

T ** We stand for the present by the provisions of the Govern^nt of India 
Act." What is meant by that statement P Why arc these assertions not made 
qtiite clear P In the same speech the Secretary of State proceeds to sav: 

•'I am gladt and the party which 1 represent is glad, that Mr. Gandhi 
has been released from prison, because it is repugnant to human nature that 
a man of his intelligence should he treated as a criminal." 

Members. “ Bear, Acorl") 

As a matter of fact^ Mr. Gandhi was convicted of the most serious charge 
of' 'Sedition. Guterruption). An hon. Member opposite who interrupts me is 
a member of the Communist party. 

Mr. LAN8BIJRY : Who do you mean? 

Viscount GITRZON : 1 mean the hon. Member for Bow and Bromley. 

Mr. LANSBURY : If I were a member of the Communist party I should 
not mind owning im to it, but the Noble Lord has made a great mistake. 

Viseount CuRZON ; Does "the hon. Member deny itP 

Mr. LANBBUllY : Ye^ I do deny it. 

! Viscount- CURZON : Then I withdraw it unreservedly. 

Mr. LANSBURY : When you make a charge of that kind the onus of 


! Viscount- CURZON : Then I withdraw it unreservedly. 

Mr. LANSBURY : When you make a charge of that kind the onus of 
proof rests on you. 

Viscount CUllZON : I thought you were at their meeting on Sunday 
morning. Mr. Gandhi has recently stated that he realises the consequences of 
hi^ ac^n. and he would do the same thing again. I would now like to sum 


hi^ acUon, and he would do the same thing again. I would now 


I want, and those who think as I do want, a specific and a clear stat^ 

fhent from the present Government as to where they stand as far as India is 

concerned. I want to know whether the present Government endorse tlie declara- 
tion of Sir Maloolm Hailey in the Debate on the rejection of the Finance Bill 
in India. I think it is important that declarations like these should be backed 
up by the Government. 1 am certain the Government do not approve of the 
action of tlm extremists in India, end they do not want to depart from the 
letter and spirit of the Government of 'India Ac^. I want to hear a declaration 
from the Government with regard to the services in India. It will not be 

enough for the Government to promise us a day for discussion at somo uncer- 

tain date which piay be provided if Parliainentory conditions p<^rmit. I would, 
like the Government now that they have a chance to uight, to .tell us what 
steps they are taking to carry out these declarations. I ask the Government: 
is It too much to hope that the Prime Ministers’ declaration when he first took 
office will be translated into act'on and that Indian problems will be r^arded - 
not as party questions, but rs national questions. I want to look at t^m^ 
from the national point of view' and whatever party is in power I hope it 
will (msert and give' ^effect to the principle that (Jreat Britain trill, in tw riV- 
fuinsfances, her respovsihilHy to India. Sfuqb a policy would at once 

rally to our causd not, only the Indian masses, but the li^t section of the 
educated classes, hearten the Services now depressed and disorganised, and 
enable Britain’s work in India, which has been shamefully neglected since 
politics overshadowed administration, to be pressed forward with renew’ed hope 
and vigour. 


SiH H. Cbiik on Bbitain’s Rrsponsibility. 


SiV -H. CRAIK (Scottish Universities, U.) diescribed dyarchy ,as .p- 
spider’s web spun out of the brain of a doctrinaire pedant and full of traps and 
catnbes. It was the product of the sort of brain that would devise a wntten. 
Oosptitution which looked very well on paper, but laoKed altogether the iinagi- 
natieif to realiise the scheme in actual working. On the part of the Civil ser- 
vants t-smo gave evidence before the Joiht Committee there tv as ijcoroely one 
who did not profess himself ready to do his best to make the schema of- change < 
work well, (Cheers.) That change was expected, and they still reoogniae the, 
honesty of purpose which actuate Mr. Montsuii. although they were entUled- 
te doubt the, tneasut'e' of composite wisdom which had been brought to bear 
on the question. He was not goizm to rake up disagreeable thiiuM, fie 
thought ‘Uhat the less said^ about them the be^r, l^y had tSo lo^ YiMard 
with hope, although wRfa ansiety. The two extremes of aetibn now before 
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them were, on the one hand, the proposal to scrap the sobeme and to resume 
the authority of this country, and, on the other to abdicate our responaibility 
imposed upon us before the eye^ of the world. Both these schemes trere eouidly 
wrens. (Cheers.) To scrap the scheme would be to go back on our word and 
would be an act of cowardice. Let there be no thought of that. It might be 
that anarchy and disorder in India might compel us. in spite of ourselves, to 
exerciM our authority and to adopt more drastic methodsj but let them not by 
one word ot theirs hasten that time or describe it as the probable result of the! 
present situation. The worst course of ail was indecision. Unionists were 
ready to co-operate with the Government in pursuing a d^nite course. Re 
urged the Government to proceed gradually, on the responaibility of Parlia- 
ment,. > to deal with ail parts of the Act with impartiality, and to trust their 
administrators. 

AfR. Hope Simpson on India. 

Mr, HOPE SIMPSON (Taunton, L.) said hU own information direct from 
India was that affairs in the districts were very much better than the^ had been, 
and that the relations between the distrirt officerB and the residents were 
much better than in 1921. There were two reasons for the breakdown of the 
Aot of 1919 in the Provincial Legislatures. One was that the Indian Minisi^rs 
were comparatively impotent, and had not entire charge of their portfolios, 
as India expected they would have. The second reason was the very natural 
disgust at the failure of the dyarchical system which was unworkable. That 
was proof positive that the Act required amendment. The same state of affairs 
existed in the Legislative Assembly, and the Governor-General had to certify. 
Was certification a satisfactory method of legislation P If not, Parliament 
should evolve some other method by which the Governor-General could nap’y 
on his Government if the Legislature was not going to support him. Nothing 
could be worse for the success of Government in India than for the extremists 
to find they had only to reject the Bucket in order to get the Viceroy m certify.' 
His suggestion was that the Government should send out a Commission to in- 
quire into the situation on the spot and to report what action, whether le^is^ 
lative or administrative, was required to carry out the expressed intention 
that the Reforms should constitute a definite step towards the fnlfilment of- 
the promise of ultimate self-government within the Empire. It seemed to bd 
supposed that a section of the Act prevented such action being taken. The 
section said there must be a Commission at the end of ten years out there was 
nothing in it prohibiting the appointment of a Commission before the Een years 
had elapsed. Mr. Montagu had said the section did not tie the hands of Par-' 
liament, that if necessary a Commission could be appointed before the expiration 
of the ten years. Even if the section was held by the Law Officers to stop the 
^pointment of a Commission in the interval, the House could easily amend it. 
The Act was an experiment, it was a leap in the dark, and events had proved 
that it was not perfect. Why, then, should they nob find ont by inqni^ on the 
spot where the machinery was defective and amend it accordingly? The diffi- 
culties had arisen because of the intense interest which the people of India 
took in politics. They had lieen encouraged to believe that they ivere to nave' 
Dominion self-government. They felt that the Aot would prevent any hdpe.of 
advanee at the end of the ten years. Tiie^tieat course, therefore, was the.ap- 
pointdient of a Commission. (Hear, hear.) 

Ma. ScuBu’a Spexoh. 

Mr. 60URR : I congfa^late the Noble Lord the Member for South Better- 
sea (Viscount Curaon) on bringing forward this Resolution. 1 also regret that 
theye is not a greater opportunity of discussing this important question of the 
futu'fe of India. Every Member of this House wiU agree that it is of supreme, 
importance to the urhole futur4 of the British Empire, or. as I prefer to ;call ■ 
it; the British Commonk-ealth, I agree with the. Noble Lord who In-ought for- 
u^rd this motion that India is the brightest jewel in the British Crown. I 
agree with him also in the desire 'that India shall always be associatod with the 
^tiah Crown, but if the policy,, pursued at the present time, of simpfy 
gb^i^^ every expression df opinion from India as being merely the expitMion < 
of <dpinidtt of extremists to, which no' epnaideration should be given at ai4 la , 
oo^tnnied', ^ we mee^ all f^‘ d^ihands that are made by .refusing,, then in pe 
cipdiinstaifdeis^ shall we be ablk to presenre India to the British Oommonw^th. 
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It ia rather remarkable that despite the whole history of the develcmment 
of the British Empire, despite the fact, as we know, that it was always^ by the 
estenaion of the bmaaings of self-government to other parts of that Empire that 
the Empire has been preserved and consolidated, we still find taken up the 
attitude that we ought not to go any further along that road, that the pejmle 
who aie asking for self-government are not in any sense of tne word qualified 
for it either because of reasons of education or for some other reason, and 
that, therefore, we are the only people who are able to look after them, and 
they are unable to look after themselves. Against that attitude 1' desire to 
protest in the strongest manner. So far as we are concerned., we put forward 
in that declaration, which has been qiioted for us to-night, of Uer Majesty 
Queen Victoria, plainly before the Indian people the desire that they should 
take their place as equal co-partners in the British Empire, 

This movement going on to-day asking for full self-government in India is in 
no sense a new movement. It has been going on gradually and increasing 
steadily for a large number of years since the institution of the Indian National 
Correas in 1885. a Congress which, 1 agree, was very largely called into 
existence by the friendly efforts of those in India who recognised 
that it was their duty to try to carry out the declaration of Her 
Majesty. That Congress has developed as years went on, until the 
time came when, during the War, wo had that slogan, which was sent out to 
the whole world, that Britain was fighting for the self-determination of nations. 
The Indians have accepted that slogan. They want self-determination, because, 
as was once said by a late Prime Minister of this country, self-government is 
far better than go^ government when that government is opposed by the in- 
habitants of a country. And so the movement has developed, and we have had 
the various reforms, down to the Montagu-Chelmsford Act, which recognised 
all the way through the gradual development that was going on in India. 

To-day, what do we findP Wo find that after that declaration in regard to 
self-determination, when the Indians put forward their claims, assisted by 
people of Eugl'sh birth, their demands were not mei:. We remember how Mrs. 
Besant was deported, and threatened with imprisonment, because of the ideas 
which she put forward when asking for a gradual development of self-govern- 
ment for India until it achieved Dominion Government. Then we had the Press 
Act, the Rowlatt Act, imprisonments, deportations and, finally^ the supremo 
tragedy of all — that of Amritsar. I happened to arrive in India immediately 
after that great tragedy had happened, and realised the feeling which had been 
aroused. I had extreme difficulty in trying to convince my Indian friends 
whom I met in all parts of India which 1 visited, that the Government were 
sincerely desirous in the Moiitagu-Chclm&ford Report of giving local self-govern- 
ment. But, after the Amritsar incident, 1 had great difficulty in convincing 
them that there was any sincerity at all about it. With regard to further de- 
velopments what do you fin^, for example, with regard to the handling of the 
question of Kenya? When you find Indians who had been migrating to that 
part of the Empire even before we went there, put into an inferior position, 
and an agreement entered into by which they were brushed aside, can you 
wonder if you find what you are pleased to term extremism developing? 

In BO far os India is concerned,' if you are not prepared to face the issue, 
and immediately say that you will examine into these grievances — because that 
is all that is being asked for at the present time-^do not say that all we haye 
to do is to stand by the 1919 Act. That Act if not a law of the Medes and 
Persians, but simply an Act of- the British Parliament, passed in all sincerity) 
and when we find mistakes have been made, it is our duty to remedy those 
mistakes as quickly as we possibly can. But, of course, the majority of Mem- 
bers of this House, like tne majority of the British people themselves, are, 
unfortunately, totally ignorant in regard to India. They are, unfortunately, 
ignorant regarding the desires and wishes of the Indian people and of their 
(tovelmment. As the hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. Hope Simpson) said, he 
was there seven years ago, and he would not be prepared to say t^ey how 
the opinion of India had altered since that time. And that is perfectly true 
since I was there four years ago. There is a development in that country; 
there is a consciousness of nationality which is bound to find expression, and 
we w|io have been the creators, to a very large extent, of many nations in the 
wurld, and of which we can be proud, ought also to be proud to help this great 
tiatioli ofiee more to regain its position, as the majority of the Indian pe^e 
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desire at the i^resent time, in co-partnership with this country. Biltaln attd 
India together would make a strong force in the world, that, in my opinion, 
would make for peace throughout the whole of the world, an association of two 
great peoples — a great people of the West, and a great people of the East. AU 
we desire at the present time is to start an enquiry, to send out to India a 
Commission which will be able to go through all these grievances that have been 
put forward by the Indian people. Are you going to, say, because people put 
forward grievances, because they do not happen to belong to our nationality and 
race, that they are to be brushed aside P Are you going to make the same mis- 
take with regard to India that you make with regard to Ireland P 
Years and years ago you could have settled the Irish question, and 
now, to-day, you have the awful tragedy that is taking place there, 
only because you did the right thing too late. Do not let us do the 
right thing too late in regard to India. Let us appoint this Commissionj in 
order that it may inquire and produce a scheme whereby wc shall get a revision 
of reform at the earliest possible opportunity, and, at any rate, not later than 
1926. Let us have an endeavour to secure Provincial autonomy at the earliest 
time. If Provincial autonomy had been granted, i.nd responsibility had been 
placed on Indian Ministers for India’s domestic affairs with regard to the Pro- 
vinces, we should not have had the trouble with which we are faced to-day. 
We want this inquiry to determine the linos to be followed in the inevitable 
Tndiaiiisation of the Services. Only vesierdav the Under-Secretary of State for 
India told us that not a single Indian was being trained for a Commissio'^ i" 
the Air Force or the Tank Force, and so on. Whot is the good of saying these 
people are unable to defend themselves, and urge that as an excuse for no fur- 
ther development of self-government, w'hen you will not even allow them to 
take the opportunity of training themselves in order that they may defend their 
own country ? 

Earl WINTERTON; Will the hon. Gentleman explain what he meant by 
the statement that Indians are not trained to defend their own country P 

Mr. SCURR: I was giving the reply of the Under-flecretary of State for 
India yesterday, that no Indians were tWing trained for the Air Force and for 
other forces. There are some being trained for the Army, I know, but for the 
Air Force, and all the most up-to-date forms of warfare, Indians are not being 
trained. I say, therefore, they are not having an opportunity of being trained 
for the defence of India. I think that follows from the repbr of the hon. 
Member. That is the position. I had an Amendment on fhe Order Paper, but 
I do not propose to move it, because there would not be a proner opportunity 
of discussing it in the time at our disposal. But I hope the Government will 
take their courage in their hands, and will say they will appoint this Com- 
mission to go out and inquire, and he able to call the politicians of India of all 
parties together, so that they will be able to see how far we can go on the road 
to meet them. If we do that, I feel that India will be friendly to ns in every 
souse of the word, and that the two peoples will unite together to the benefit 
of the whole world. 

The Under-Secretary of Statens Reply. 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE for India (Mr. ROBERTS) said : — 

1 am sure we are all very grateful to those who have taken part in the 
Debate because of the excellent spirit that has been shown with regard to what 
is, after all, one of the most difficult Imperial problems facing any Govern- 
ment at the present time. One rejoices to find at any rate, that we are unani- 
mous upon one thing, and that is the declaration of August, 1917. I would 
remind my right hon. Friend, the Member for the Scottish Universities (Sir 
H. Craik) that that particular declaration, although I believe it was read by 
Mr. Montagu in this House, was prepared by the right hon, Member ^or West 
Birmingham (Mr. A. Chamberlain). I am sure that party in this House lab- 
scrihes unreservedly to the desire that some day India will be a full fiedged 
Dominion attached to the great Commonwealth of British nations. I should 
like, if I can, to try to consider this problem in all its bearings, and, if 1 may 
say ao, from the true perspective. I would siuzgest to my hon. Friends behind 
me, in the first place, that one of the great dii^ulties about India is that it is 
not a homogeneous unit. We are not dealing with a single country in the 
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I^n of the term : we are dealing really with a suh-oontineiit into wiuoh 
for many generations different races nave b^n pouring, who in many oases 
^ve been unable to get out again, the last subduing the one that preceded it. 
yeu have then yery distinct strata of society in India to start with. You hare 
the Primitives^ the Aryans, the Scythians, the Mongolians, the Enropeans. 
Jhis is not the only difRcult^, because, cutting right across and through this 
strata, you have great religious chasms or fissures which have tended further 
to ke^ these races from assimilating one another. But that is not all 
the dimcul^. These different nationaRties, we are all willing to admit, are at 
various different stages of development, from the savage tribes on the North- 
West Frontiers to the highly intellectual dwellers on the plains and in the 
river basins. 

It is into this kind of society that we with the best intentions, 1 believe, 
have attempted to introduce the democratic institutions of the west which 
we have evolved in this very place after a strenous struggle extending over 
a thousand years. T would remind my hon. Friends behind me that we, even 
ip this very place, have not yet been able to reduce this struggle foj coii- 
sUtutionalism into a system. At any rate, the Members of the Government will 
agree that nobody seems to know exactly how our constitution is working a£ the 
present time, and we feel that Government in opposition is much better than 
it is from throe benches, I reUiember a phrase in which it was said that — 

‘^The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 

Parliament in 19l9 decided to give to India a temporary, transitional con- 
stitution, to last presumably for 10 years. The object of that was gradually to 
train the peoples of India in the art of self-government so that eventually ^hey 
mighty' as I “have suggested, take their place alongside the other free nations 
in the British Commonwealth. It was also laid d<>wn that the development 
should be by gradual stages and the decision as to when the next steps are to 
hd takenr rests with this British Parliament. I should like to say a word or 
two dhout 'the Government of India Act, because there seems to be a great 
delal' of ' misunderstanding concerning it. The object of the Act, as far as I 
cam see, vras, first of all, as far as possible to establish complete popular con- 
trol in the local bodies ; secondly, to give to the Provinces the largest measure 
of tiidopendence of the Government of. India compatible with the discharge by 
the'latter of its own responsibilities; thirdly, to maintain the authority of the 
(^Vernineht of India as indisputable in essential matters, pending experience of 
th^ effect' of the changes; and lastly to relax very considerably the control both 
of ' P.aTliaxiient and of the Slecretary of State. 

' The IndijEiii Legislature consists of two Chambers. There is a Council of 
■State which consists of ^ members and hot more than one-third of these are 
6fficial members. There is the Legislative Assembly, which is probably the more 
InterroUhg body, which consists of 144 members; 103 of these are eleoied, the 
Teat vite nominated, and not less than 26 can be officials. The reason for the 
10 years’ experiment apparently was that we should have three consecutive 
Parliaments upon which to base our decision as to tlie future. 'Ihe Indian 
Legislative Assembly has ^power to make laws fpr all parsonji within British 
India, for all British subjects Ni^tiye States, and f(ff all native Indian 

subjects in any' part of the world. The assent of both Chambers is necesssary 
far .the passing of a Bill, and differences of opinion between them are got over 
by' a joint sessipn of tl^ two Houses. The Governor-General may, however, 
^{Trettify that a Bill is essential, and the Bill sliaU thereupon become law witibout 
ihe 'ament of both Chambers. But when the Gkivernor-General ia driven to 
^aot laws in this way copies of these niust first be placed on tlm Table of the 
Bouse ol ' Commons here, ^n regard to Pcovincial Qoyernments, the Act 
1919 'cofitains elaborate provisions for further decentralisation and far the de- 
oif the org^anisation and powers of the Provincial Governments. The 
'provincial subjects have been handed over to the Provincial Goyemments, 
mject ip control by the Government of Indian and there U |i fur^eir 

made haiween what wp call the ’roserved’ and the *trana- 
jferre|il^ jdDjebta. , IJa Geternor-^neral in Coundl leiaiiiB 
w oopi^l ,cnrer thO'Pl’Ovifim^ Goyernments in regaijd to> 

JJ.l!eia»d:*a lirahtferri^. he ow interferes in «( 
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reUgiona and charitable endoaruents. The Provincial GoTerninente are formed 
on a plan of dyarchy or dual form of Government, by which certain funcitiani 
are disoharaed by one body, the Governor in Council, and the other funct^ba 
another body, the Governor acti^ with Ministers, Each is responsible fot* hu 
own share of the work of administration, and the Governor simply acts at the 
connectins link. In the case of the transferred subjects, the Governor is guidra 
by the advice of his Ministers and so there is a certain degree of responsible 
self-government possible. It may be in time extended. The financial budget 
is laid before the Legisla^ve Council each year. The Council may refuse 
assent to a proposed grant, oi may reduce the amount provided (1) that it 
does not refer to a reserved subject; (2) that the Governor in an emergency 
shall authorise expenditure which he certifies to be necessary for the safety 
or order of the province. 

Indian Attitude Towabdb REronus. 

I am sorry to weary the House with the details of the reforms that were 
passed in 1919, but when we are discussing the breakdown of this very difficult 
Act- — it is agreed that it is not, at any rate, easy working->-it is important that 
1 should say somethins about the attitude of India towards the Act at the time 
when it was passed. There is no doubt at all that the attitude of India almost 
from the beginning has been one of extreme suspicion. My noble Friend in 
another place, when, he made a statement earlier in the year, attempted to 
analyse tne causes of this suspicion, and 1 shall merely refer to them to-night. 
Some of them have been referred to to-night already. There is, first of all, 
the unfortunate Amritsar affair. Secondly, I understand that my own dis- 
tinguiahed count^men’s gift for vivid phrase led them to believe that the steel 
frame of the Indian Civil Service was reveted on the shoulders of India for 
ever. Thirdly, 1 understand tliat the certification of the Salt-Tax caused a 

f reat deal of heart-searching in India last year. There is, of course, the eternal 
[enya problem. The attitude first taken up by what we mi^ call the Na- 
tionalist party in India was to boycott the thii^ altogether. They were out. 
that is to say, to boycott the British ports, the British form of education, and 
British goods of all kinds. It wos really a movement to westernise India. 

Thaib vas the first attitude. In view of that, of course, the Indian Home 
Rulers took no part in the first elections in 1920. TITe next move was to aban- 
don the attitude of non-violent non-co-operation, and go into the Councils and 
into the Legislative Assembly and to make the Constitution, as they vei 7 de- 
finitely put it unworkaUe from the inside. I do not think that there is any 
doubt about this, because in October of last year there was a very interesting 
manifesto issued by the Home Rule party under the signature of Motilal NebrUj 
in which he points out ouite clearly that their attitude is to destroy the oon- 
stitution as outlined in the Act of 1919. I would like___to read a paragraph or 
two of this manifesto, which was issued just before the eleotlons or last year. 
’’The Swarajist party believes thaj^ the guiding motive of the British in 

S iverning India is to serve the selfish Interests of tneir own coui^ry, and that 
e BO-caUed reforms are a mere blind to further the said interests under thE 
pretence of granting responsible Government to India, the real object baii^ to 
continue the exploitation of ihe unlimited resources qf the country by giving 
Indians the pretence of responsible Government in Tpdia, and denying them 
abroad the most elementary rights of citisenship.” 

That was the attitude rightly or wrongly, taxen by this party. Whan the 
elections came on this party achieved a very remarkable victory. The figures 
for the Assembly are as follows: Tkere were 41 Bwarajlsts returned to the 
Assembly, seven Independents, two Sikhs, and three Burmans. The result in 
the Central Provinces is still more striking. Oat of a total inem]^ership of 'fO, 
54 of whom are elected, 44 Swarajists were returned. Bengali out of an 
Assembly of 140, 114 of whom are elected, 87 Swarajiste wore returned. Baring 
thus secured a good representation by perfectly consitiutional methods, they 
'Proceeded to brum their point of view to the notice of the Assembly! and a 
pMitian was moved early this year, to which reference has been made to-niglit, 
and was carried. The motion proposod: 

*^To snasmon at an earik date a representative round ttible oonferonee to 
recommend, with due regard for the protectkia of the riakitB and interests m 
tine importMt minorities, a scheme of constitution for India, and a>^ oimdlT- 
94 
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iiw thd Central LogisUture, to submit the seid, scheme for apiiroTal before a 

g HwJF-elected Indian Legislature for its approval, and to submit same to the 
rituh ParUameut ^to be embodied ih a Statute." 

That motion was passed by the liegislative Assembly by 76 rotes to 48. At 
the same time the various Budget demands were turnra down or reject^. In 
the , Central PrOvinoes where, as we can well imagine, the Swaraj are in 
a stronger position, their action can be shortly described as follows. have 

as the llouse will remember, 44 member^ but of 6A elected members. That is 
to say, they have a permanent majority, and they have made it quite clear that 
they, do not intend to work the constitution, but to drive the Governor to 
govern by certificate. For example, they refused early this Session to oonsider 
seVi^n or eight Bills brought before the' Central Provinces Legislature, The 
Ministers, as a result, resigned after havii^ carried on for three 'or four months 
at the request of the Government. The Governor then resumed charge of the 
transferred subjects and restored the rejected grants for the re^rve subjects 
under Proviso (a) Section 721) of the Act. The interesting question^ as far as 
this House is concerned, is this. Is it true to say that the Government ot India 
Act has broken dowir completely? On the one hand it appears th^t the inten- 
tion ef Parliament in 1918 clearly was that Indians, should co-operate with us 
in forking this scheme < So far that has not been achieved,' but it is perfectly 
true to say that, in addition, other provisions were made in the Act of 1919 for 
contingenciea. and all that kas . happened hitherto, is that the powers which 
have been held in reserve have merely been put into operation. 


Enquiby PaOPOSED. 

, I think it is also true to say that the Government pf India recognise that 
the Act is not working exactly in the way tboy would have it work because every, 
one would prefer to have the active co-operation of this politically actjve people 
in working the reforms, rather than that they should stand aside and merely 
attempt to destroy, and 1 venture to suggest that before we can say the ,A9t has 
actually broken down, it is important that a real generous attempt should be 
made to work this every ’difficult legislative machinery, Referpnees have boen 
made to the fact that the Government of India at the suggestion of Sir Mal- 
edbn* Hailey*, are 4iveatigja.ting' the working of this Act with a view., to the 
renoivai of any, deficieiioies which may exist. If the Act is not working 
smoothly. • if there are deficienciea in it .as has been suggested, it is . obviously 
the duty of the Government which has to try, to administer tms machinery to 
see exactly where the difficu^Hy is and, if possible, by good feeling to get rid of 
Oonsequeiittly:, an investigation into the shortcomings and deficiencies in the 
Aiat,.is beix^, carried out by the Government' of India at the present time. I 
have ekplaiued the action which is being taken by the Government^ of Indui, 
with. the, lull concurrence of His Majes^’s Government, .with a view to in- 
vestigating the present .constitutional situation and determining whether any 
grooms, exist for deciding that th^e question of further modifications should be 
OSAsi^ed i apd. X may add that it appears to His Majesty's Govern^ment im- 
fMW^ilt.4or the purposes of this inquiry, that the views of representative Indian 
Pfuitwwns,*' who, have, pome to the Assembly in a perfectly ixmstitutional way, 
ana whq.sidvpcate modiucations, of the < Constitution in regard to any praetioal 
deleo^iin *Uie pFovieioos of , the. 1918 Act, should be given full opportuniiy of 
oonstiintional expression and ‘consideration before the reoommenaations of the 
GuvuriUBient are finally iormulated^ ..It. is the desire ct His hlajesty’s- Oovern- 
ooncett with the Government of. India, how best such op- 
portunitiea 'inay be provided.. His. Majesty’s Government view with grave con- 
Aftrangammit between Great Britain and the ^ctedr^represewtatiyes 
of tiqe .opepple iand we, therefbre» desire to establish contact wjtfa them 
In the hppe teet a. way .may be found, by a full and frank interohai^ of views, 
to Mtabliah-A. lastiuft peace and enOuring co-operation for the twelLbeing both 
of In^ , ^d >of *the TEinpire as a wholUt 
,...Ear»rWlNTBB{IK)N: .. It was not clear, in the hon... Qentleinan’s other^e 
vsfyvjideiaF iAd enpoit.statemeut, whether he was referritqi^ to thwe ^ho havb 
announced that they are prepared toi oo-operate with the Government or .to 
“ sai^, they will have no cofoperatinn of any kind. It 


thpfe^p^ We 



4, ^ WAS. referring to tboseswim are .prepared to bo*operW. 
mowledged objects of His Majesty’s Government, and de- 
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finitely in aooordanoe with the principles of the party, to assist the Ipdien 

^e6ple to DdmiMofi self-Gbyefiiment. As to the ‘ appointment bf a Obtnmissionp 
aS proposed in ^he Amendment on the Pflper, sttch' a proposal is, in the 

Opinion of His Majesty’s Government, premature at this moment. As 1 hai^B 

already indicated, an inquiry is actually being Carrie^ on by the Oovei’nment of 
India into this very question. 

'Lieut.-Ckil. MEYliER; On a point of Order, I understand that no 
Amendment has been mOved. ^ ' 

Mr. RICHARDS ; 1 aih referring to thp Amendment on the Faper« Ac- 

cordingly' the terms of the Amendment on the Paper are, in the opinion Of His 
Majesty’s Government, not appropriate tO the situation at this date, ahd 
whether or no it is adopted by the House, it must not be' taken as committing 
the 'Government to any particular method of dealing with this very difficult 
ptoblem. 


Earl Winterton on India. 

Rarl WINTERTON : I find myself in the rather unfortunate position of 
being in fig complete disagreement with the speech ' of the hon. Member for 
Taunton (Mr. Hope Simpson) as one Member can be with the speech of another. 
I am going to say a word about that speech in a few minutes, but 1 should be 
doubtful now of characterising it in Parliamentary language. Referring to the 
speech of the hon. ' Member for Stepney (Mr. Bcurr), 1 think I may say I am 
also in complete disagreement, as are, I think, the majority of the House, with 
the view suggested . I find myself in the unfortunate position of only being in 
very partial agreement with the speech of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the Boottish Eniversities (Sir H. Craik)* and 1 find myself in the most iin>- 
fortunate condition for one who thinks as I do; of 'heii^ largely iii agreement 
with the speech that has just been delivered by the Under-Secretary' of State for 
India. 

In the first place khave an idea that without exceeding the bounds of 
courtesy 1 may remark that 1 think the Opposition have justified themselves in 
asking thkt there might be a Debate which would disclose the intentions of the 
Oavernment towards India. There has been abundaht need for a long time past 
for a statement of the Government as to how the exceptionally difficult situa- 
tion is being faced. I should be the last person to uiKler-estitnate the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of Btate or ITnder-Secretary at the present moment, 
because I have had recent official experience, and 1 am quite prepared to agree 
that in such circumstaiiccH caution and • reticence are to a •very large extent a 
Virtue, and should he us much a part of their attitude towards both, ^Houses' as 
that of the repre^sentative of any other Government, office, inoluding even the 
Foreign Office. But 1 am bound to say that d ^ink that- both in uie case of 
the hon. Mhmber and the Noble ^Pt-d in another place that oatition< and reticence 
wer^ so unduly extended that these good qualities theiiilMelves have been turned 
into a vice, it is not Until to-night that we have had any clear indication at all 
of the intentions of the Goveriipmut towards this > question of events in India: 
I think that is quite wrong, and 1 should like to make a protest, which <1 think 
really would be eqj^ed b:^, the whole House^ irrespective .of party, ^egainat' the 
assumption which is growing up in some q’uarters, especially some Presa quaiv 
ters. that this House as a House is not as much concerned with the affahri in 
India, dr as much interested -in them, as it was ten yeers ago. ' ' ^ •*>« 

' One sees the most amaeing statements and although l^do not wi«h‘ to men- 
tion individual papers, or quote from ttiem^which would be out ol orde^>— I 
have noticed a tendency,, even in such liiewspaperB as the Tdmetjniio soggest 
thdt the' Oovernhient of^ India and the officials .in India are being .handkMlMMMl 
both by the control which this House desii^.to exercise < over <aiFaiM- in- wdi a 
and vf thb control which' it is said, the Becretai^ of Stj|te. and - India Office do 
exerdiee 'Over it. It cannot be too miirli reiterat#d that under tho now ’syatem) 
under the'Beformi^, the Governmeut of In^ia is, admittedly,- only •Teiiy>^ partially 
resiion^ble to the Assembly; and that the Aesemblv itself, as has..heen* pointed 
out^ is elected dn a verv narrow franchise’ basis. .If it is not in* any ros^r 
p^t nssponsible, through the Secretary 4»f SWte, to this House, then ffie O^evni- 
ment of India would soon tend to become, which some' wish, aicomplata antoeracy. 
It 'ffidtald be' recognised that the Act proVidea that there shaH be 4aal respon- 
sibility’ by this House and by^ the Ukivernment of Indk. Therefoipes ;! fiay. ig 
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this trajiahion stage, Parliament shonld not only take as muob intereft as it did 
before but more, and these complaints made in the Press to the effect that 
the Secretary of State and the India Ofiice exercise an unfair and an undesir- 
able control over the Government of India, is really an absurditv. 

X would like to come back to my main theme, and th^ is tne (question of 
the present position of the reforms in India. I find myself onW in partial 
agreement with the r^bt hon. Gentlemen, the Member for the Soottish Uni- 
versities (Sir H. Oaikl, but 1 should like to pay a tribute to the sincerity and 
frankness with which ne has stated his position on the subject of the Goverh- 
ment of India Act. It is undoubtedly true that my risht hon. J'riend and 
others were amongst the strongest opponents of the India Act when it was 
brought into operation in 1919, when the hon! Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore) and myself were supporting the Government against the attacks 
made on the Bill. 

My right hon. Friend went on to say that the Act, having become a con- 
stitutional Act and, he might have added^ a binding pledge by this House to the 
people of India, he considered it was his duty, and the duty of all those who 
at the time disagreed with the Act, to do their best now to see it carried to a 
successful issue. This is a perfectly correct attitude, but what is the attitude 
of the party opposite, as represented by the hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. 
Hope Simpson)? 1 always had the idea that the hon. Member was, in prin- 
ciple, a supporter of tlie India Aet, but he stated to-night that his view was 
that, at the time the Act was passed, he considered it was an experiment, 
and now the hon. Member for Taunton, apparently, is prwared to dwtroy the 
machinery of the Act and substitute something entirely dif^rent in its place. 

Mr. SIMPSON : I do not think the words which I used bear that con- 
structmn at all. I suggested that the time had come for a Commission to in- 
quire into the working of the Act to see if it required amendment. 

Earl WINTERTON : That is a statement very different to the terms of 
the Amendment which the hon. Member for Taunton has put on the Paper 
which is as follows ; ^ ' 


^‘Tbe failure of the Government of India Act, 1919, in certain of the Pro- 
vinces of British India, and the increasing divergence between the administra- 

flM tn T ZJ xl. _ ^ 


to inquire into the facts on the spot, to review the working of the reforms, 
and to report what action, whether l^islative or administrative, is now re- 
quired to carry out the expressed intention of the British Government that the 
reforms shall constitute a definite step towards fulfilment of the promise of 
ultimate Dominion self-government within the Empire.” 


Oldham (Lieut. -Colonel Sir E. Grigg),/who for a very long period of his life 
has been, and I believe is still, associated in a political sense with one of the 

n le wl^ IB as much responsible for the Act as anybody in this House, that 
lie right hon. Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon' Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd 

tliihk— and I assure the House that I am not trying to make a 
tow— that for one of the most distinguished ex-Indian civil 
^^ants that we have had in this House, with a fine record of service in India 
ykm d mm, to come down to the House and speak on toe Act which his 
FoniHm ooHeagum are dotng their utmret to work in India in the face of tre- 
nmndha s opiid sition^and mnnndeiratanduig— to speak as he did, amid the cheers 
or toe ertremilits of the Labour party, was something of which he should not 
•rtiinirt,’. 1 di.tinRui.h'^b.twe.n gXiS..^ 
"hd those Who ere opposed to the Government 

oompfi^ Of (mmion in the repks of toe Govemiuept snpportiBre. We 
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tary*8 speech’^tHat he has made it quite clear to«nightj to this House and to 
indiia, that he definitely rejects propcMals for destroying the existing nuchinery 
of the Government of India Act; that he does not contemplate a departure 
from the hitherto existing policy of successive Governments^ of carrying out 
that Act to the best of his ability and that of his chief and of the Governnwnt; 
and that any form of inquiry which may be set up, whether it be a Com- 
mittee of this House or, a Committee of the Government of India will be an 
inquiry merely into the existing machinery of the Act; that before su^ a Oom^ 
mittM of inquiry there will be welcomed evidence from those who are Interested 
in seeing the Act worked successfully, but that those who have From the first 
set their hands — indeed, the whole of their bodies — against this Act being 
made a success, will not only not be encouraged but will not be allowed to give 
evidence before that Committee. If that is what the Under-Becretary and the 
Government propose, there will certainly ha no objection taken to it on this 
side of the House. That it is necessary to have such a Committee at present 
1 am myself not fully persuaded. I am not sure that the Under-Secretary has 
not allowed himself to be unduly influenced by certain events which have 
occurred in India. The hon. Gentleman referred as did the Secretary of State 
in another place, to such incidents, for example, as Amritsar. 1 do not want 
to refer at this length of time to what is admittinl on all sides tp be a very 
unhappy incident, but I cannot accept, without much further evidence than 
has bron given by the Under-Secretary or by the Secretary of State, that 
that incident to-day takes any foremost part in causing the difiiculties which 
have arisen in India. Again the Secretary of State referred, to the salt tax 
as apparently one of the causes of the irritation. Again, so far as my ex- 
perience and knowledge go, the raising of the Salt Tax last year has had a very 
small effect in increasing the general difficulties of Government in India, and 
1 think those difficulties go far deeper than either of those things. Still, if 
the Government believe it is necessary to have an i^uiry into the machinery 
of the Act, if they, unlike the hon. Member for Taunton, are not anxious 
to scrap that machinery and put this in its place, if, unlike the hon. Member 
for Taunton, they are willing to trust the engineers, Indian and British, who 
are working that machinery at present 1, for one, and most of us on this side 
of the House, would have no objection, and we welcome the Under-Becretary ’s 
very definite statement that it is not proposed to depari'from the spirit or letter 
of the Act, and we welcome the implied rebuke which he has given to some of 
his hot-headed friends on the benches behind him. 

Mr. TOdLE : Is the Noble Lord in order in referring to anyone here as 
hot-headed P If that be so, should 1 be in order in referring to him as “fat 
headed P” 

Mr. SPEAKER : When the hon. Member has been longer in the house he 
will realise that the Noble Lord is w'ell qualified to speak. 

Earl WINTERTON ; 1 accept the compliment with great pleasure. How- 

ever hot-headed T may be, 1 hope 1 am ncrt as thin-skinned as Members of the 
Labour party. May 1 address one or two rebiarks to those same hon. Members — 
r will not describe them as hot-headed — who sit on the back benches and who 
have views so much, if 1 mav say so without offence, on the extreme left as 
regards the situation in India. ‘What i» the only real alternative to some 
such system as you have in India to-day under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme P 1 am the last to say that the earnestness of a man like Gandhi, 
miwnided, dangerous and in some respects, criminal as it is, is to be met mere- 
ly sneera and jeers. The House will scquit me of ever having said that, 
but the philosophy preached bv Mr. Gandhi, and largely supported by hon. 
Members en that side of the House, including the hon. Mem^r for Bow and 
Bromley (Mr. Lansb.ury), can be met by the Idino of indisputable fact. What 
is that factP It is, as the Under-Secretary himself saia, that there is in 
India nothing like homogenity of race. There are divisions Of race, divisions of 
religion and, above all, there is diveraity of aim among Indians themselves, 
Either .yon have to support a system of co-operative government such as wo 
have in India to-flay, or else vou have to fm back on the complete Bwarsi 
preached, by men like Mr. Gandhi and in^reotly, at any rate, by those who sit 
on the benches opposite. There is no real mean betsreen the two extremes. 

If the ultimate aim of the Swaraiista, and of those who sui^rt them In 
this country, were suddenly to ho obtained, and absolute iudependenoe retired, 
how would India meet these difficulties P Would Mahommedan mobs 
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ffTBrterniae with Hindu moteP Would the causes of offence to Hindus by Mahom- 
ihedans, Such as cow killing, suddenly be tolerated P Would the highest Castes 
a wave of the hand suddenly embrace the depressed clbsste in India P 
l^uld tl^'Indiah leaders of (pinion in British Indik in a flash sm the iherits 
ot goVerilinentB as practised, for example, in the territory of 'His ^j|UighneBa the 
Ni^m of Hyderabad P I am the last to deny that that Goyern'ment has many 
nierits, btit they are not of the nature that the Indian intellicentsia ” slip- 
port. Th4 most important question and the hardest for hon, Gentmihen bpposite 
to answer is : Would the stern rigid India of the north suddenly view with 
benevolence the soft and subtle Indian cf BengklP Would all these racial diffi- 
culties, thise religious difficulties, be suddenly swept away if you granted ab- 
solute Home Rule to-morrow dn lines Which sii^orters of the Government urge 
in' everV' i^eech they' make on the subject? The logical and ultimate end' of 
what Hiey iay most mean that^ 

‘ Again |nd again we have heard from hou. Members opposite, when speak- 
ing xm pUmiO platforms, that the Labour Government are going to give com- 

? wte hbhlC tulC to India. What is our plain duty? (Interruption). 

ask, ih conclusion — and I shall have an affirmative reply from ' ^mUe- 
tenths of thC ' House — what is our obvious duty in tncse admittedly 
very diffichlt ' circumstances'? Is it to take the hopeless view of the 
hon. Meimier for Taunton, throw up our hands in despair and say erery- 
thihg is loiltP Is it to take the view of those who sit above the GaUgWay, Who 
differ from' their own Government, who 'believe that it is possible'^ a stroke 
of the pelt to sw’eep away all the safeguards put in the Act bf 1919? If be- 
cause of dlBCordant cries from a handful of extremists in India, because of 
ignorant hnd fatuous criticism at home, this great Empire, which wds capable 
or ill it did in the Great War, we were to throw up our hand and say : “IPVe are 
no' longer gbing to carry on this task of co-oper'ating with’ fn(l|ans in tlie Gov- 
ernment of^Endia,'' if that is their attitude, it will, indeed, be' true to say that 
we have lust our power of being an Empire-making and an Empire-governing 
nation. We shall, indeed, cease to meHt that title. I say this, and ] challenge 
anyone to deny it, and 1 am sure that no Member of the Qovernnieht ’ will say 
that any better right for this country to bb considered the greatest ' Empire- 
buBding organisation that the world has ever seen can be found than in the 
free, wiUitig declaration that was made in T917, Which was carried 'out in the 
Act oM0|9''and in the face Of contumely and misrepresentation is being Carried 
out by the servants bf the Crown in India to-day in co-operation with Indians, 
helping them along the path of self^development to become an eventual self- 
governnig unit within the Empire. No bei'ter title for this Empire to be called 
the best ISmpire-building Empire that has ever existed could lie found than in 
what we did then. I welcome very warmly what, in the cirqumstaneiBB, is the 
coura^Ous ' step which the Under-Secretary and the Government haVe taken 
to-ni^t against the action of some of their own supporters l^ehind them' and, 
I am sorry to say^ some Members of the Liberal party on ' the direction of 
destroying the system'*of government in India. ^ ' 

<^lonel WEDGWOOD: ' 1 have always been a great admirer of the Noble 
Lord. I admire not only the ability with which he diffbrg from people but the 
ability with whidh he -agrees with people < T have nevbr been mUre over^* 
whelmed by his ability than behave been to-night, because he has ‘shown marked 
ability' ip -reading into the speech. — ^ ' ' 

' .Earl ' WINTERTON : -Is-itMs a personal explanation? -i« 

, ' Colonel WEDGin^OOD I l hawe admired the ability with whichjdibe *N6blt 
Lord has lytld into it thingeAhat 'were never sajid, 1 wonld rentind the Noble 
^rd that if Joe reads the speech to-morrow, and if he VeaRls the'i/ptbtlV delireVe^ 
by my dear friend;. Mdtilal Nehrn in’ the Assembly at Delhi, be' will find littt 
lifotffal N^n prepared to'^cu-operste with those who ore prepared to^^bo- 
operate with him* t * . . •* 

Cfolpiiel WESDGWOOD«.> Mav t ask the Noble Lord, the Member 
for iSont^ ^tterSOa (Vis^uot CnroonV as an old ^Member of the Hduse, 

(m p, 

also sc 


appreoiates./ the ’ vahie of evidence. He* quoted tivo things, 
. of; whkdt be eumplAtned.' which - T ’said in India. He quoted 
ing that the Patrant||^'<Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. • e^poofr) ’ Had 
a^tement was 'this-!' ^ • t- ■ v 

iy^abowr part** ‘'***'^ JI ... -n. 


. .iartyjoaid Ooloiiel Wedgwood at Allidiabad in De- 
the, tlndliSP > people* in ' theiV desire for a demoersitiie* 
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We. all are, on both, sides ot the House. There is nothiM terrible ftbdut 
that. ‘On another occasion/ he said, ‘Colonel Wedgwood added that it was 
immaterial whether it was Home Rule or independence’ — 

It being no^ Eleven of the Clock, the Debate stood automatically adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 5TH MAY, 1924. 

English Newspapers. 

Mr. LANSBITRY asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
he LB aware that on the 15th February, 1924, Mr. P. S. R. Anjaneyulu, for the 
Navayuga publishing house wrote to the Director-Greneral of Telesraphs and 
Posts complaining of the delay in the delivery of foreign mails addressed to 
that firm and also complaining of the censorship thus imposed, which the firm 
states nas lutiicted monetary loss upon them ; that the papers thus delayed, 
censored, or undelivered include the following, amongst many others ; the 
“Crusader,” the ” Uni'j.v,” the “Nation,” “Daily Herald,” the “Saturday 
Herald,” the “ Mancheiter Ouardian Weekly,” the ” Living AgCj” the “ Free- 
man,” the “ New Russia,” the ” Outlook,” the “ New Majority ” and the 
“Islamic Review”; and if he will take steps to put an end to either the 
exanrihation or censorship of newspapers in India? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE for India (Mr. Richards): My 
Noble Friend has written to make inquiries regarding the alleged examination 
of the mails of the person named, add 'frill let my hon. Friend have the reply 
as soon as it is received. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON: Is it a fact, as stated, that these papers are 
not allowed to ^^nfoughP 

Mr. RICHARDS : I have said there is no censorship. 

Sir LEONARD LYLE : Will the hbn, Oentleman suggest to these publish- 
ing houses that if they import really respectable papers, such as the “ Horn- 
ing Post.”i— . ' 

Colonel Sir CHARLES iTATE: W^ill the hbn. Geiltleman see to it that 
the discretion of the Govemnieilt of India, in prohibiting the entry of papers 
into India is not put a stop tb in any wa^P 

British Troops (Dtttieb on Coheorts). 

Captain Viscount CtiRZON asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that, duty at the rRte of 15 per cent, is levied upon 
cakes and puddings consigned from England to members of His Majesty’s forces 
stationed m India, and a duty of 76 per cent, is levied upon cigarettes; that 
the imposition of these taxes constitutes a great hardship; and whether some- 
thing can be done to secure some relief from these duties? 

Mni RIOHiIRDS : itaswer to the flfst part of the question is ju the 

affirmative. The .ordinary 'dirties are levied on goods consigned to pmpLbers of 
His Majesty’s Forces ' etatjoned in India, and the GoVernmeht of Jnaia no 
reason to change this practice. 

. Viscount CURZOn : Could not the hbn. Gehtlemnn again refer the piaiter 
to the Government of India to see whethef* this tinall cdiicessibn to opr forces, 
who very often serve under bird oonditiptis on thb frontier, could hot be made? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The questioh has been inferred to them several times. 

Trbatiibnt or Pbibonebb. 

Mr. MAXTON asked the Under-Secretary of Sthtb fOt Ihdia whbtb'er 
he. is eware that political prisoners in the Benares ghol, United Proyinoes, 
esitra to work 4 mill for extracting mustard oil, and that they 4re blihdrolded 
awhile so doing ; whether ahy protest i^aihst such treatment was madb in Inola ; 
aqd what orders have been passed, if any, on such protests? , 

' Mr. RH?HAttDS : I have no information as to the partioujar bdhs mbited 
to, but the whole Unaetron. of the treatmeht bf prisoners included ih what |a 
knoirn u the Special Division was very fully oonsidered last year by m Gomb- 
ments lU India and the Secretary of State in the light bf the. Guls 

Committee Report, and if the prisoners lb qUestibn cauib unobr Ihe ihove 
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OBtegorj, they are no doubt being treated in accordance with the principles 
laid down,. 

Mr. LANSBURT ; Will my hon. Friend make inquiries as to whether the 
Facts are as stated in the question? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes. If my hon. Friend will give me particulars^ I will. 

Legislative Rules. 

_ Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether, 
seeing that the recent changes in the Legislative Rules of the Government of 
India were under contemplation and were being discussed with the India Office 
for the last two years, he will say whether any attempt was made to consult 
the wishes of the Indian Legislative Assembly during that period regarding the 
changes proposed; whether the Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament was consulted about the contemplated changes; whether the decision 
was taken as a result of the changed per»oiinel of the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly ; and whether he will consider the desirability of getting the view of the 
Indian Legislature before any further changes in the Rules are made? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The answer to the first three parts of the question is in 
the negative. As regards the fourth part, the Indian Legislature is exnressly 
debarred hy Statute from power to alter these Rules, but the desirability of 
consulting that body before changes are made in these and other Statutory Rules 
is always considered when the proposed change could suitably be made the 
subject, of such consultation. 

Government Sfjivants (Grievances.) 

Mr. MAXTON asked the Under-Secretary of State for India wlietlior 
he IS aware that the Indian servants of the Government of India are debarred 
®5!*hging their grievances to the not’^je of non-official members, whether 
of the Central or Provincial Legislatures, apart from such things as may he 
covered by the Official Secrets Act; and whether the Government of the United 
Frovinces have taken any steps on the Resolution regarding this matter which 
was passed by the United Provinces Council on 27tH February last? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Secretary of State for India is not aware of any 
rule prohibiting any servant of the Government of India from bringing his 
grievances to the notice of non-official members of the Central or Provincial 
Legislatures, provided tnat in so doing he does not infringe Rule 17 of the 
Government Servants’ Conduct Rules which prohibit communication to non- 
official persons without authority of documents or information which have come 
into his oossession in the course of his official duties. With regard to the second 
part of tqe question I have no information. 

Indian Subjects (United States). 

^ Mr. BAKER Mked the Under-Secretnry of State for India whether be 
18 aware that the Lalitpur municipality, in Northern India, has recently refused 
to give any concessions to an American on the ground that the United States of 
America has refused to naturalise a_ Hindu who had gone there : whether the 
Secretary of State has any information about the reasons given by the United 
States for discriminating against Indians; whether any steps have been taken 
to get this discriminating treatment rectified and whether any representations 
have been rewv^ from tlie Government of India about this matter P 

if “'^iBwer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. The refuel of the United States Government to naturalise Indians 
IS due to a ruling of the Supreme Court that Indians are ineligible for United 
States citiBemhip. Representations have been made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Government of the United States with a view to alleviating hardships 
^ulting from this ruling. The Government of India and the Secretary of 
State have been in correspondence on this subject and the Government of India 
have expressed their appreciation of the action taken by His Majesty’s 
Government. ' 

HOPE SIMPSON t Can the hon. Gentlemen see his way to get these 
facts pubushed in Indiai where there is much bitterness in regard to these 
Amerioan exclusions P 

Mr. mCECARDS; I wiU see what can be done. 
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Debate on Indian Labour Conditlona. 

* BOUSE OF COMMONS— U MAY, im. 

moved a motion declaring that the "oonditionH ami 
wages of labour in India are so serious as to call for such changes of the Indian 
coiutitution as to secure votes for and representation of workers and peasants 
of India ill both the Assembly and Legislative Councils." 

Mr. GRUNDY declared that the conditions of the mining population in 
India were appalling. The hours of labour were from 12 to 16 daily. The idea 
of women working in the mines was disgusting. The number of accidents in 
Indian mines showed the shocking conditions. He had heard that the colliery 
companies’ dividends averaged 165 per cent. He understood that legislation 
would be enforced in July dealing with some of these conditions. He wanted to 
know whether it raised the age of children, and abolished woman labour. 

Mr. MILLS, supporting the motion, said that the Government were in a 
position to wipe out the doubling of the salt tax forced upon the Indian people 
despite the Indian Parliament. The Labour party were very uneasy at the 
continued bearing of these burdens by their comrades in India, because if the 
standard of living of workers was anywhere beaten down, their own standard 
went dow’n with it. Therefore they supported them. 

Mr. WARDLAW MILNE declared that the land system was the greatest 
drawback to the pro.sperity of the agriculturalist in India. The most we 
could hope to do in the immediate future for the great mass of the people was 
to help them gradually to get out nl debt, due to marriage and funeral expenses. 
The sl-.iidard of wages in India had risen, and great housing improvements 
were being undertaken. It was impossible to compare the conditions in the 
Lancashire and Dundee mills with those in Bombay and Calcutta. The condi- 
tion of Indian workers were not materially worse than the conditions of workers 
in other countries. There was a great need for an increase of safeguards in 
mines, hut there were great difficulties owing to the people’s ignorance. 

Mr. WARDLAW MILNE said that it was useless to suggest giving a wide- 
spread franchise. The co-operation of Indians with the British was vital to the 
progress of India. . , 

Mr. H. A. L. FISHER pointed out that industrial lepslation had already 
very considerably improved through the agency of the Internatinnal Jiahour 
Bureau of the League of Nations, to which he suggested attention should be 
directed if they desired to bring further pressure to bear in any direction. 

The Undek-Becretahy of State’s Reply. 

Mr. RICHARDS paid a tribute to Mr. Grundy’s speech but described 
Mr. Mills’ statement as irrelevent. His criticism of the salt tax was a little 
unjust, because the tax was now back at the former figure. The Government 
and the House had every sympathy with the motives of the resolution, express- 
ing the universal desire of the House for an improvement of industrial conditions 
in India and showing a new interest in the very intricate problems of Indian 
representation. ... « 

He pointed out that industry was now a transferred subject, so the Secre- 
tary of State had not received reports with regard to the Factory Act, lalmur 
disputes and the welfare of labourers, and could not give effectual instructions 
in the matter. He emphasised that industry played a comparatively unim- 
portant part in life in India at present, only two per 1000 of the population 
being engaged in mining. The proverty of the workers in India was.amomng, 
but the potentialities of India seemed incalculable. The average wealth of 
population of India per head was about Rs. 180, compared with He. 4,400 in 
Canada and Rs. 6,000 in Great Britain whilst the annual income per head in 
India was Rs. 90, compared with Rs. 5K) in Canada and Rs. 750 in Great Bri- 
tain. There was a great lack of capital in India and the standard of living 
there could not be greatly improved until the amount of wpital available was 
ghsatlv increased. (Opposition cheers.) That was one of the senous qoestam 
which must be tackled almost immediately. The standard of living m rural 
was so low that people wore driven, almost against their will, into factories. 
result was a tendency to perpetuate low wages. Fourtwn nullion people ^ 
India were still engaged in the cottage industnes, and their oonditioo was most 
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parlous. But while the average wage earner in Britain was only ten per cent, 
better off compared with 1914, the Bombay factory worker was 17 per cent, 
better, and the earnings of the mines in India had increased threefold in 82 
years. Accidents per 1,000 in 1911-12 were 1'46 compared with 1*36 in Britain. 
Mr. Richards emphasised the whole-heartedness of India’s co-operation and 
work in the International Labour Conference. She had ratified more draft 
conventions than almost any other country, and introdiiced new Factory and 
Mines Acts. She had even exceeded the stipulations of the Hours’ Convention 
bv adopting a 54 hour week in th© mines, and the minimum age for work 
there was 16. She was prohibiting the night employment of women in the 
mines also. (Cheers.) 

The conditions of employment in India were generally superior to those in 
Japan. The Government of India was at present considering a Bill to remove 
women and children from the mines altogether. fChccrs 1 They A^ere also 
preparing a Bill to protect trade unions. The new Workers’ Compensation Act 
would be introduced on July 1 and the introduction of new conciliation machi- 
nery was contemplated. 

Referring to the Bombay cotton strike, the TTnder-Secreta^ for India said 
that the arrangements for paying wages seemed, from every point of view, very 
unsatisfactory. There was no apparent reason why the Bombay millowners 
should not emulate the Bengal jute mills, where payments were made weekly. 
If this was done._ it would great boon to very poor workers who were held 

up six weeks waiting for their money. With regard to the other part of the 
resolution he cited a similar resolution of the Indian Trades Union Congress 
on March 24. 

Defuebsed Classes. 

Mr. RICHARDS recalled the recommendations of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of the two Houses on this subject, and pointed out that while the Govern- 
ment of India was most anxious that franchise should be extended, there was at 
the bottom of the question education. The question of franchise must ne- 
cessarily arise in connection with any steps that might in due course be taken 
to revise the form of the constitution and the powers of the provincial Govern- 
ments, and such questions might naturally he expected to arise out of the 
enquiry initiated by the Viceroy into the working of the 1919 Act, the report 
of which might be expected shortly. 

Lord WINTERTON declared that the present condition was primarily due 
to the great lack of capital on hand. They all agreed that much remained to 
be done to raise the status of the ordinary peasant and the labourer; but the 
real hindrance to the improvement of the masses was the system which pro- 
duced 50,000.000 of people belonging to the outcast and depressed classes. He 
stated tha.t tne extremist opinion, so far as it was vocal, belonged to a small and 
narrow oligarchy, mainly composed of journalists and lawyers. He had always 
contemplated an advance toward dominion self-government, but no Government, 
whether Liberal, Labour or Conservative, would ever succeed in carrying it 
through that House unless the rights of the depressed and outcaste classes 
were guaranteed. 

The motion was talked out. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 19 MAY, 192A. 

Cawnporb Sedition Cask. 

On the 19TH MAY the Cawnpore sedition case was the first question that 
stood in the name of Earl Winterton. It was exactly the same question that 
he asked on the 12th, hut presumably he repeated it because he had not been 
able to Mt an oral answer before. Mr. Richards gave exactly the same reply. 
Colonel Howard Bury asked a supplementary question and referred to the 
subscription list for the defence or ’’these revolutionaries” being in the name 
of Mr, George Lansbury. Mr, Lansbury immediately pointed out that every 
prisoner is entitled to be regarded as innocent until he is proved guilty, and 
that it was a gross abuse of the privileges of the House to interfere in this way 
befoi^e the result of the trial was known. Sir Charles Yate asked if there was 
any evidence to show that "this conspiracy” had been engineered from Eng- 
land to which the Under-Becretary of Btate for India replied that there was 
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no such evidence. Lord Winterton asked him if he would consider publish- 
ing a White Paper giving the facts about this “very remarkable case.” Mr. 
Richards promised to bring the suggestion before the Secretary of State. Mr. 
Lansbury asked him to consider the publication of the whole of the evidence, 
which Mr. Richards promised to do. 

Indian Tamfp Committee. 

In reply to a further question by Lord Winterton Mr. Richards said that 
the B}I1 for giving effect to the recommendation.s of this Cnmmitfee would be 
introduced into the Legislative Assembly about the end of May. In reply to 
Mr. Wignall, who pointed out that this tariff would have a serious effect on 
the trade of that country, the Under-Secretary of State reminded him that 
Vvhere the I^egislative Assembly and the Government of India had agreed on 
questions affecting the Tariff, the Secretary of State made it a practice not to 
interfere, 

BoLsnEViK Pmopaganda. 

Mr. BECKER asked if the Under-Secretary of State had anv information 
to give to the House as to the continuance or otherwise of Russian Bolshevik 
propaganda in India. The Under-Secretary had no evidence whatever to pro- 
duce. Mr. Will Thorne pointed out that a treniendous amount of money was 
being used by the Party to which Mr. Becker belonged in trying to “down” 
the principles of Socialism in England, but although his remarks were put in 
the form of a question, it brought forth no reply from the Treasury Bencn. 

Cawnpur Riot. 

Sir Charles YATE again returned to the question of attacks on 
officials by extremist .louriials and non-official manifestoes. The Under-Recre- 
tary of State refused to take any action in the matter, as there was siiffieient 
power in India for dealing with it and he saw no reason to suppose that the 
authorities immediately conccniecf neglected their duty. Kir Charles Yato 
asked Mr. Richards to give any instances where action had been taken, hut 
his question was ignored. 

Lee CoMMiHSioN Report. 

Mr. Walter BAKER and Mr, J, E. MILLS both had questions 
down on the Order Paper asking that the Report of the l^ee Commission should 
be published simultaneously in India and England and that no orders thereon 
should be passed until the Report had heen discussed in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, to which Mr. Richards replied, agreeing to both points. 

Alipore Conspiracy. 

Mr. J. E. MILLS had a long question on the Paper pointing to the fact 
that seven young Bengalis were arre.sted between the 4tli and 14th August, 
192!J, and put on trial on criminal charges involving capital punishment and 
that after they had heen acquitted and had been .set at liberty as not guilty, 
four of them were arrested under Bengal Regulation ITT of 1B18. The Under- 
secretary of State was aware there was a good deal of feeling in the House on 
this matter and on the method of working this Regulation, and replied that 
he was in touch with the Government of India and expected more complete 
information by an early mail. 

Captain BERKELEY, in a supplementary question, asked if the Govern- 
ment acquiesced in the application of a Regulation more than TOO years old in 
order to derive British subjects of their immemorial rights of a fair and speedy 
trial, but Mr. Richards refused to commit himself to any further statement. 

Governor op Bengal. 

In reply of Sir Charles YATE, the Under-Secretary of State said 
that he had seen a paragraph in an Indian newspaper about a meeting held 
in Calcutta, at whicn a Bengali Lawyer had presided, where resolutions were 
passed declaring that Ihe inhabitants of South Calcutta condemned the action 
of Hia Excellency the Governor and demanded his recall for various unconsti- 
tutional acts. Mr. Richards stated that so far as he was aware no action 
had been taken in the matter. 
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HOUHE OF COMMONS— 26 MAY, mi. 

On MAY 26th quite a large number of questions were asked which occupy 
15 columns of Hansard Official report. Of these the major portion dealt with 
Indian Currency. 

On Indian Curbency. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what steps the 
Government propose to take to meet the demand of the people of India to 
transfer the rands standing to the credit of the gold standard reserve in London 
to India? ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS : The reserve is at present held in the form of sterling 
investments which could not suitably be held elsewhere than in tEb United 
Ringdom. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether, seeing 
that the Indian merchants have demanded that the Indian Currency Act should 
be amended by substituting the rate of exchange to be Is. 6d. instead of 2s., 
what step is it proposed to take in the matter? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I assume my hon. Friend is referring to the views of 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, advocating the restoption of the 
lower rating of the rupee at Is. 4d. gold. The Government of India have 
explained at length in a letter dated the 25th January to the chamber their 
reason for holding that in the existing uncertainty of world economic conditions 
it would be inexpedient to make any immediate attempt to fix the future gold 
value of the rupee. My Noble Friend concurs in this view. 

Mr. A. M. SAMUEL: Is the hon. Gentleman aware that the Indian 
Government failed to maintain the rupee at 2s.. and, that being so, would he 
ask the hon. Gentleman who put the question, now he would propose to main- 
tain the rupee at Is. 6d., seeing that the natural balance of trade even now 
only maintains the rupee at Is. I^d.? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not for the Minister to question an hon. Member. 

Lieut. -Colonel MEYLER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that opinion in India favours the establishment of a (raid 
standard and the opening of the Mint for providing gold coinage; and whetner 
he will state the intentions of the Government in regard to these matters ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : While the effective restoration of the gold standard is 
the objective of Government policy, economic conditions throughout the world 
have not yet reached a degree of normality which would justify at present an 
attempt to stabilise the gmd value of the rupee. In present circumstances, 
owing to the existing premium on gold in India,' the question of the internal 
circulation of gold currency does not arise. 

.Mr. A. M. SAMUEL: Is it not a fact that gold has been pouring into 
India for tens of centuries, and that it is always made into ornaments, and 
disappears from circulation? Is he aware that a drain of gold to India would 
injure our own gold reserves, sinking into the q^uicksands of India without going 
into circulation as currency? What then would be the use of coining gold? 

Lieut. -Colonel MEYLER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau of Bom- 
bay suggested to the Government that at least 17 crores of rupees worth of 
currency notes should be issued as emergency currency notes to meet the 
seasonal demands at 5 per cent., 5^ per cent., and 6 per cent, instead of 12 
crores of rupees only at 6 per cent., 7 per cent., and. 0 per cent.; why that 
suggestion was not adopted; and what ai;e the intentions of the Government 
for the future? 

Mr. T. WILLIAMS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
it is proposed to take any steps, and if so, what steps will be taken, to prevent 
a recurrence of a great stringency in the money market in India leading to a 
rise in the bank rate of interest from 4 per cent, to 9 per cent., and to a con- 
sequent fall in the trade and mdustrie.B of that country? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I am aware that in April, 1923, when the note circula- 
tion was about 170 crores of rupees, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, 
suuested that additional current^ should be issuable up to IQ per cent. oF the 

issue at rates varying from 6 to 7 per cent. The actual decision emb^ied 
in the Paper Currency Amendment Act and rules thereunder were taken 
after careful consideraHon of the views of various representative bodies in India. 
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In addition to expanding the currency up to 12 crores of rupeos against 
commercial bills, a rurther expansion of 12 crores was effected this busy season 
against sterling securities in LondoUi making a total expansion of 24 orores 
this winter. The important problem referred to in these questions is being 
carefully watched by the Government of India, 

Railways (Stats Managsai;bnt.) 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India, what action 
if any, has been taken to give effect to the decision of the Government of India 
on the resolution passed by the Indian Legislative Assembly for taking over, 
under State management, the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsular Rail- 
ways from their respective companies on the expiry of their present terms of 
lease P 

Mr. RICHARDS : 1 am glad to refer my hon. Friend to the answer which 

I gave to the hon. and gallant Member for the Melton Division (Sir C. Yate) 
on the 10th March last. 

Military Schools. 

Mr. MONTAGUE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been drawn to the resolution passed at the Maratha Educa- 
tional Conference, held at Morsi, in the Berars, on the 21st April calling upon 
the Government to establish military schools for the education of lighting races 
with accommodation for Maratha youths, etc. ; and whether he will consider 
the advisability of urging the Government of India to take action on the lines 
proposed ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : On the information as yet available, my Noble Friend 
is unable to form any opinion on the proposal. 

Army (Indianisation). 

Mr. R. JACKSON asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 

whether it is proposed to reconsider the question of the Indianisation of the 
superior ranks of the Indian Army? 

Mr, T. WILLIAMS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 

whether it is proposed to reconsider the question of the Indianisation of the 
superior ranks of the ArmvP 

Mr. _ RICHARDS : The process of Indianisation of the superior ranks of 
the Indian Army which was recently inaugurated is not yet sufficiently advanced 
to make it necessary to consider what form the later .stages are likely to take. 

Government of India Act (Committee of Inquiry). 

Lieut. -Colonel MEYLER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether the Committee appointed by the Government of India to go into the 
question of the working of the reforms has yet reported , and, if so, whether a 
copy of the Report will be laid upon the table of the House? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend understands that the Committee of 
Inquiry which has been appointed by the Government of India has completed 
the preliminary stages of the work, that is to say, the iiivostigation of the legal 
and constitutional practicability of action under the Government of India Act, 
and that the Government are now in a position to proceed to the next stage, 
namely, to consider what recommendations, if any, can he made for action 
within these lines. My Noble Friend has not received the Report of the con- 
clusions arrived at in this preliminary stage, which must be of a purely formal 
character, nor would he consider it useful to lay a copy of it ujpon the Table 
of the House. The House will be fully informed in due course of any material 
results of the iuqiiiry that may affect considerations of policy. 

Earl WINTERTON : Do I understand that it fs the intention of the 
Government to provide the House with the Report at the earliest convenience 
at some later date, and is it their intention to give a copy of this Report 
to the Standing Joint Committee? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The question refers to the inquiries that have been 
already completed and the answer to that is there would be no useful purpose in 
layiim a copy of the Report upon the Table. 

^r HENRY CRAlK : Is it not the case that one of the functions of the 
Standing Joint Committee is to consider and report on any proposed diangesP 
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Earl WINTERTON : How are we to understand the further Report which 
is going to be published unless we see this Report, on which the further Report 
is to be founded? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I think the Noble Lord had better wait until he sees 
the Report. 

Earl WINTERTON (“by Private Notice”) asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether, in view of the fact that the published forms of re- 
ference of the Committee set up by the Government of India to inquire into 
the working of the Government of India Act includes the power to recom^ 
mend amendments to that Act in order to rectify administrative imperfections, 
he can state if the Committee will report to the Viceroy or the Secretary ol 
State, and whether there is any precedent for entrusting to an official Com- 
mittee, which has on it no Member of this House or another place, the duty 
of suggesting alterations in an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. RICHARDS : The answer to the first part of the Noble Lord’s ques- 
tion is that the Committee will report to the Government of India, by whom 
it will be appointed. As regards the second part, the terms of reference to 
this Committee were closely foreshadowed in the speeches of Sir Malcolm Hailey 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 8th and 18th February, the relevant 
extracts from which were circulated in the Official Report of this House of 3rd 
March. It was then indicated as possible that the proposed inquiry might 
show “that some changes are required in the structure of the Act in order to 
rectify definite and ascertained defects experienced in actual working,” as 
distinct from changes involving amendment of the Constitution. 1 have had no 
time to search for actual precedents, but I have little doubt that alterations 
in Acts of Parliament have frequently been, and will frequently be, suggested 
by Committees containing no Member of either House of Parliament, 

Earl WINTERTON : Am I to understand the bon. Gentleman to say that 
the constitution of the Committee was foreshadowed in the speech which he 
made in this House in March? 

Mr. RICHARDS; No, 1 said the terms of reference. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD BURY : Are not the terms of reference some- 
what wider than the hon. Member foreshadowed in his former speech? 

Sir H, CRAIK ; Can the hon. Gentleman say when this report will be 
submitted to the Joint Committee, which was established for the purpose of 
considering such questions? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I think w^e had better wait for the report. 

Earl WINTERTON : I beg to give Notice' that 1 will raise this question 
on the Adjournment. (See p. 776). 

North West Frontier. 

Mr. LINFIALD asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what 
action, if any, the Government proposes to take on the Report of the North- 
West Frontier Committee : and whether this Report was received from the 
Government of India in 1922? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend is awaiting the proposals of the 
Government of India on this matter, and 1 am, therefore, not in a position to 
answer the first part of the question. The Report was first received here in 
December, 1922. 


Taxation (Committee of Enquiry). 

^ Mr. LINFIELD asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what 
action has been taken by the Government of India for the appointment of the 
proposed Committee of Inquiry on Central and Provincial Taxation; who are 
the Members of that Committee; and what are the Terms of Reference? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The intention of ihe Government of India is to con- 
stitute the Committee in the autumn. ' It will be constituted as follows: 

Chairman : 

Sir Charles Todhunter, I.C.S. 

Members : 

fiiR Percy Thompson, Maharaja of Buruwan and Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. 

The Terms of Iteference are as.follawi .. 
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(1) To examine the manner in which the burden of taxation is distributed 
at present between the different classes of the population, 

(2) To consider whether the whole scheme of taxation — central, provincial 
and local — is equitable and in accordance with economic principles and, if not, 
in what respects it is defective. 

To report on the siitability of alternative sources of taxation. 

(4) To advise as to the machinery required for the imposition, assessment 
and collection of taxes, old and new. 

(6) To prepare rough estimates of the financial effects of the proposals. 

(6) To include in the inquiry consideration of the land revenue only so far 
as is necessary for a comprehensive survey of existing conditions. 

Fouest Service (Preventions.) 

Mr. RAWIilNSON asked the Uiidcr-Becretary of State for India whether 
any and what new arningenieiits have been made, or are proposed, for 
the selection of probationers for the Indian forest service; and whotlior graduates 
of any university will still continue to be eligible for selection without further 
conditions being imposed; 

(2) whether any new arrangements have been made, or are proposed for 
the training of probationers for the Indian forest service; whether such pro- 
bationers will still continue to be able to lie trained at any university having 
a forestry department, or whether they will lie compelled to he trained at 
Oxford ; and, if so, whether an opportunity of discussing the question in the 
House will lie given before any such regulation comes into force? 

Mr. RICKARDS : The question of the training of forest probationers has 
been under consideration for some time, hut this is closely connected with the 
question of the future of the service. Recommendations on this subject have 
been made by the Royal Commission, pre.sided over by Lord Lee, whose report 
will he published to-morrow. Until these recommendations have been considered 
by the Government of India, my Noble Friend is unable to make apj state- 
ment. 

Mr. RAWLIN80N • Up to the present has anv alteration been made in 
the existing state of affairs, first a.s regards selected candidates and, secondly, 
as regards their training because largo sums of money appear to have been spent 
upon them. 

Mr. RICHARDS : No. 

Sir H CRAIK : Has any Regulation been made confining the tmininer of 
these candidates to the University of Oxford to the exclusion of other Uni- 
versities . 

Mr. RICHARDS : I am not aware of it. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 2N]) JUNE, 192 Jf. 

Proportionate Pensions. 

Mr. WARDLAW MILNE a.sked the Undor-Secretary of State for India 
whether he can give the House the latest figures of resignations under the sys- 
tem of primortionate pension in the senior Civil Services in India P 

Mr. RICHARDS : I will circulate in the Official Report the figures asked 
for in the question. 

Following are the figures: 

The number of retirements from the various services sanctioned up to date 


under the premature retirement rules is as follows : 

Indian Civil Service ... ... ... 87 

Indian Police Service ... ... ... 98 

Indian Educational Service ... ... 30 

Indian Service of Engineers ... ... 59 

Indian Forest Service ... ... ... 24 

Indian Agricultural Service ... ... 

Veterinary Service ... ... ... 6 

Total ... 321 


A large proportion of these officer's is still on leave pending retirement, 
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MlLlTABT OpBBATIONB (PATlCBIfTB). 

Mr. AYLES asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether any 
interest has been paid to India on the sum of about £7,000,000 advanced by 
the Government or India from time to time for military operations in Iraq 
during the years 1918 to 1921; and whether the consent or Parliament was 
obtained for this utilisation of Indian mone^^ for military operations outside 
India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: llie answer is in the negative. The sums to which I 
gather my hon. Friend refers do not, my noble Friend is advised, come within 
the provisions of Section 22 of the Government of India Act. They represented, 
in tne main, account balances in respect of money order transactions, for the 
greater part relating to the j'ear 1920-1921. Repayment was made in the course 
of 1921-1922. It would have been contrary to practice prevailing between the 
India Office and other Departments of State to claim interest on the moneys, 
and the facts of the case were not held to justify departure from the normal 
notice which is of course reciprocal. 

Mr. BROAD asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether, in 
view of the fact that a sum of £200. 0(X) was paid out of Indian revenues to the 
War Office in 1919 as a contribution towards military operations beyond, the 
frontiers of India, he would .state whether the sanction of this Parliament was 
obtained for this payment? 

Mr. RICHARDS : This payment was in respect of an exchange concession 
in connection with certain sterling war gratuities which were converted into 
rupees at the rate of l.s. 4d. to the rupee, instead or Is. 8d., this rate being cur- 
rent at the time of issue August, 1918. The question of the incidence of cost of 
this concession was submitted to the arbitration of an hon. Member of this 
House, who decided that the whole cost should be borne by India. The question 
whether the payment will require the sanction of Parliament is under con- 
sideration along with other matters under discussion between the Government 
of India and the Imperial Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN a.sked the Under-Secretarv of State for India whether, 
seeing that £13,000,000 were paid out of the Indian revenues to the War Office 
in 1919 as a contribution towards military operations beyond the frontiers of 
India and that it is laid down in Section 22 of the Government of India Act 
that the consent of both the Houses of Parliament must be taken for the 
employment of the Indian Army be.yond the Indian frontiers, he will say whe- 
ther such consent was asked and obtained? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; His Majesty’s Government were informed that the 
payment in question was provisional and subject to the ultimate approval of 
Parliament. Various questions affecting the substance and form of the Resolu 
tion which would be required have been under discus.sion between the Govern- 
ment of India and His Majesty’s Government and have delayed its submission. 
In the meantime the payment, as 1 have said, is provisional and subject to 
such adjustment as may be found necessary. 

Abut Control. 

, Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India wherther he is aware 
that the Esher Committee on the Indian Army recommend that the Army in 
India should be entirely under the control, real as as well as nominal, of the 
Governmetit of India, and should be free from any domination or interference 
by the War Office on matters of military policy, organisation, or administration, 
and that such co-ordination as may he desirable between the military policies 
or organisations of different parts of the Empire should be secured by discussion 
and agreement at conferences at which India is adequately represented ; and 
whether this recommendation has been accepted and acted on by His Majesty’s 
Government? 

Mr. RICHARDS : His Majesty’^ Government, realising the importance of 
ihaintaining the responsibility and control of the Government of India, have 
decided that thq Government of India must be responsible for all questions of 
military policy, organisation and administration of the Army in India, subject 
to 'the control of the Secretary of State for India, as provided for in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. On all discussions on questions of military policy and 
organisation Is adequately represented. 
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The Satyamurti — Olivier Correspondence, 

HOUSE OF LOBDS—JUNE SllD., im. 

In the House of Lords on June 8rd Viscount PEEL had the following notlee 
on the Paper: — 

“To call the attention of His Majesty’s Governnaent to the letter written by 
the Secretary of State for India to Mr. Satyamurti, member of the Madras 
Legislative Council, and particularly to the stuteineiit contained in that 
letter that the maintenance of the communal system is antagonistic to the 
possibility of any proper working of democratic institutions in India } and 
to move for Papers.” 

The NOBLE VISCOUNT said: My Lords, I desire to call the attention of 
your Lordships, and of His Majesty’s Government, to a letter written by the 
Secretary of State for India to Mr. Satyamurti, and 1 think I ought to read 
the letter, which is quite short, before I comment upon it. It runs thus; 

“I have been glad to receive your letter, and urn strongly disposed to share 

f our confidence that closer contact with the Swaraj Party is very desirable. 

am interested to receive your observations on the working of the diarchy in 
Madras, and your project for forming a noii-communal Party. 1 rather gather 
from the debates in the Council that this was already the platform the 
Swarajists desired. It certainly seems to mo that the maintenance of the 
communal system is antagonistic to the possibility of any proper working of 
democratic institutions in India.” 

I do not know why Mr. Satyamurti was selected by the Secretary of 
State as the recipient of this important missive. As far as 1 have been able 
to discover the past and the political prodiloctions of this gentleman, he is 
member of the Legislative Council of Madras, he is wclLknown as a non-co- 
operator and as a strong supporter of the Swaraj movement. 

I may say at once tnat this letter which was addressed by the Secretary 
of State was not authorised by him to he published, and that, I think, is one 
of the unfortunate aspects of this incident; because when a private letter is 
published it gives people the impression that you are really getting at the inner 
mind of the individual who has so published it. When we express ourselves in 
public documents or in Despatches, we naturally make u,se of that dignified 
solemnity and occasional obscurity of language which is sometimes necessary 
in that class of communication. But in private letters we express ourselves with 
the directness and familiarity which is permitted in those documents. Although 
this letter, I agree, ought not to have been publisbod, we have to deal with 
the facts of the case as they are and the effects winch that letter may have had, 
It is common knowledge that this qiicstinn of communal representation — 
that is to say, of representation by reiigiou.s communities — i.s, and has long 
been, a very burning and controversial one in India. It is well known that 
the abolition of thi.s communal system is the aspiration of a large body of 
Hindu politicians, for the very simple reason that, if that were done, they 
would got far larger representation in the Assembly and in the Councils, and 
would have far more political control. I do not know whether this considera- 
tion appealed to the mind of the Secretary of vState when lie addressed the 
letter to tjiis gentleman. What did he suppose P Did he suppose that thi.s 
gentleman was going to go about for the rest of his life, all on fire with infor- 
mation which he is bound to suppress, and burdened with a secret which, if 
delivered to the public, must, of course give him a natural precedence among 
his political fellows P The Secretary of State has bad a long career. He has had 

f reat experience in the Civil Service. He ]ia.s been a Colonial Governor, and, 
believe, head of another great political Department, and 1 think it argues 
very well for that simplicity of mind wliich he has been able to maintain through 
all the changes of political and official life that he still, no doubt, considered that 
a politician would not do violence to his own intimate feelings, and consider 
that in the public interest he must publish a matter of public import. 

POBITION OF THE VlCEROT. 

I wish to examine this matter from one or two different aspects. What, 

I ask is, and what must he, the position of the Viceroy and his (JoyernmleDt 
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in face of communications of this kindP Constantly communications, public 
and private, important and intimate, are passing between the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy, and it is of the highest importance for the good govern- 
ment ot India that there should be complete and absolute confidence existing 
between those two great officials. What must be the opinion or the feelings ot 
a Viceroy — and his position is difficult enough in all conscience in these days— 
when he does not know, or may feel that he cannot know from mqinent' t6‘ 
moment, what other communications on important subjects are passing-, 'not 
through the recognised channels of correspondence but through pohticiaps-^not 
even oilioials — selected at will, 1 suppose, from prominent Swarajists or non^pOr 
operators in various parts of India P Uis nervousness is bound to be increased) 
because, even if these declarations or letters are upon same subjects as those 
which have been dealt with in correspondence between the Viceroy and the 
Seci*etary of State, you may have different versions differently expressed of th * 
same policy, and these versions, I can assure your Lordships, are carefully 
compared, collated, and contrasted by some of the most ingenio'is minds that 
you have in the world, by lawyers of great acuteness, by persons who may be 
said to 1^ the lineal descendants of the old commentators on the Upanishads. 
They are most skilled in all the intricacies of language, and the danger of 
communications of this kind is that different inferences will be drawn by 
these gentlemen as to the policies guiding the minds of the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State. 

The remarkable thing is that the Secretary of State himself has drawn 
attention to the danger of any looseness of language. He commented not 
long ago in your Lordships’ House with great seventy upon a statement made 
by Mr. Lloyd George when lie was Prime Minister in a well-known speech known 
as the “steel frame speech.” The intention of that speech was perfectly clear. 
It was intended to give fresh heart to the Scrvi es which wer> suffering from 
the situation in which they found themselve.s, very largely as the result of the 
new reforms. But he used one loose expression from which at once arose 
a flood of deduction, of speculation, and of inference, which seemed to suggest 
that the Prime Minister was going to go back on the declarations of 1917 and 
the Act of 1919 that the Reforms were to be stavoJ, and that the word of Great 
Britain was to be imperilled. You may say that these are large buildings to 
erect either upon a phrase or upon a letter, but that is a cuaracteristic of 
many of these Indian politicians, and you have to deal with them, indeed, as you 
find them. And there is uo soil in which these seeds of suspicion can grow 
more rapidly than in the rather heated and inflammable soil of Indian politics. 

Perhaps 1 do some injustice to the noble Lord, because, after all, he is only 
following the example that has been set him by so many of his colleagues in the 
Labour Government. It has been one of the marked characteristics of this 
Government that they seem to have a singular aversion from making then- 
first statement on important subjects within the walls either of another place or 
of this House. There are many instances in which they have thus spread the 
light of their countenance, and in which the first beams of some new project has 
appeared in a newspaper, either in America or elsewhere. Their international 
sympathies, I suppose, require some degree of international propaganda. Any- 
how, it is, I think, the greatest contribution of the Labour Government — their 
main contribution in fact — towards constitutional innovation. 

Now let me ask what is the exact interpretation of the words of the 
Secretary of State. First of all, I would observe that in the first portion 
of the letter he was “strongly disposed to share your confidence that closer con- 
tact with the Swaraj Party is very desirable.” On that I have only to make 
one observation — that if it is thought wis^e that there Hhould be any rapproche- 
ment in this connection with the leaders of any Party in India it is far better left 
to the Viceroy and to his advisers there. After ail, they are on the spot and 
they know the whole situation in a wav that the Secretary of State cannot 
know it. Moreover, they know the individuals there who are to be Trusted and 
who are not to be trusted. 

Thu CouMiTNAz Question. 

The latter part of the statement to which I attach more importance — that 
as to the communal system — is, I think, capable of more than one interpreta- 
tion. It may, for instance, suggest that communal representation is necessary ; 
that this IS inoompatible with democratic government, and that ugtil tlie 
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deep-seated and deep-rooted differences on which communal representation is 
founded are reconciled, the democratic aspirations of Indian politicians must 
remam unsatisfied. If it mean that, it is apparently a mild, philosophic rebuke 
administered by the Secretary of btate to Mr. Satyamurti. but after carefully 
investigating the evidence, 1 cannot help coming to the conclusion that this 
is not the right gloss or interpretation to be placed upon this particular docu- 
ment. You have to regard the general views and sympathies of the Party 
with which the noble Lord is associated, and looking at those asso- 
ciations and sympathies, 1 think the simplest interpretation is that 

communal representation is an obstacle to self-government, and that 

it ought, therefore, to be removed. I remember exaniiiung at the 
denei-ai Election many of the Labour declarations and Election addresses 
with a view to deciding what their policy was. They were certainly 
based upon the most colossal iguoranc'e of the situation, and their 

Ignorance was only equalled by their colossal self-confidence. Rut they were ail 
111 the same direction — a general feeling that immediate self-government should 
be granted to India. Therefore, that inclines me to this latter interpretation. 

Let me say this only about their speeches. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the other day how valuable a thing it would be if all their pre-Election 
speeches were to be burned. 1 am certainly inclined to echo that sentiment. 
Lufurtunately, whatever you may do in this country, there can Be no purification 
by fire of this kind in India. These observations, thrown out casually and 
carelessly very often, are treasured and made note of in the retentive memory 
of the Jndian politician. 

1 understand from a letter or statement that 1 think was published by the 
noble Lord that he has more than one explanation. It is ^ways useful to 
have more than one explanation of any particular course one has taken. He 
saj's that this is a mere speculation; it is not a declaration of policy, I submit 
to your Lordships that the mere speculations of the Secretary of State for 
India ring and reverberate throughout India and that on this matter, though 
individual Secretaries of State may have their own opinions, if they differ in 
any sense from the political and public opinions that they are putting forward, 
for Heaven’s sake let them bury them in the remotest safe that they possess in 
their chambers, Another statement by the noble Lord was that ho was only 
repeating some statement that he had already made to your Lordships on 
another occasion. 

The SECRETARY OF STATE for India (Lord Olivier) : What is the noble 
Viscount quoting from? He referred in the previous sentence to something 1 
said. He is now talking of something else that 1 said, and 1 want to know 
where it comes from. 

Vis(‘ount PEEL : I was quoting from a statement which was stated to 
have been received from the noble Lord and published in the “Daily Telegraph.'’ 

Lord OLIVIER: 1 cannot imagine what the noble Lord is referring to. 
If he will tell me 1 shall be very glad. 

Viscount PEEL : 1 will read the exact statement. It was a statement 

published, 1 think, in the “Daily Telegraph,” and it learns — 

Lord OLIVIER : Will the noble Viscount read precisely what it is he is 
quoting P Will he read the whole statement P 1 do not know what ho is 
referring to. 

Viscount PEEL ; I am referring, first of all, to the defences that may be 
put forward by the noble Lord. 

Lord OLIVIER: To the defences that may be put forward? 

Viscount PEEL : Yes. 

Lofd OLIVIER : 1 am obliged to the noble Viscount, 

Viscount FEEL : 1 referred, of course, to a statement that was published 

tn the “Daily Telegraph,” which J presume — if 1 am wrong, of course, 1 with- 
draw it — ^was issued by the noble Lord, and in any case it is said to be same as 
the statement' already made in your Lordships’ House. 

Lord OLIVIER : That is a statement which appears, I believe, as “learned’^ 
by Reuter. 

Viscount PEEL ; If th$ noble Lord has nothing to do with it I will not 
put it forward as his own. 

Lord OLIVIER : I have nothing to do with that statement. 

Viscount PEEL: Then may 1 put it in this way — that it .is possible that 
the noble Lord may contend that this statement has already been made ot 
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words very sunilar to it uttered in your Lordships’ House? It put it in that 
form, and the noble Lord docs not object to that statement? 

Lord OLIVIER: To wliat statement? 

Viscount PEEL : To tlie stutenient I have just made. I say that it is 
quite possible that the noble Lord may contend that the statement contained in 
the letter lias been already made in the same or in another form before your 
Lordships’ House. 

Lord OLIVIER : I take no objection to that — no. 

Viscount PEEL : The noble Lord takes no objection to that, and I am 
much obliged to the noble Lord, because 1 have examined rather carefully and 
read through the very lung statement ho made in your Lordships' House in 
February last, and I cannot sec there any statement similar to the one that 
IB contained in this letter. There is, I agree, a statement with reference to 
affairs in Kenya, but that, of course, is a very different business from India. 
There is also a general statement about the representation of common interests — 

“unless a Parliamentary B.vstcm is welded together by predominant common 
interests from its foundation in the electorate upwards no theoretical constitution 
that may be arrived at by a concordat among leaders of divergent interests 
can prevent it from flying asunder." * 

That is the only passage that I can recall which has any likeness to 
the passage in the present letter. As your lordships know the term “commu- 
nal representation ’’ is a very special term of art meaning a specific thing, 
And 1 do not think that any one reading the speech of the noble Lord could 
have supposed from Ins observations about common interests that he was 
.really referring to the substitution of a common electoral roll for the com- 
munal representation now obtaining in India. 

Possible Indian Scbpicions. 

However that may be, I attach no very great importance to that point for 
this reason that it all' depends, of course, on the circumstances unddr which the 
statement is made, on the importance that is given to that statement, and 
the surrounding conditions and feolmgs under which the statement is made. 
At the present moment, as your Lordships know, an investigation is going on 
into the defects in the working of the Act of 1919. A Committee has been investi- 
gating that matter. 1 understand that a further Committee with unofficial 
members is also going to deal with these defects. 1 do not think that the 
reference to the Cumruittec which the noble Lord was kind enough to send 
me would admit of their dealing with this great subject of communal interests, 
but ] sugge.^it that people do not read very carefully terms of references tp Com- 
mittees, and it is very unfortunate that a reference should be made to the 
mind of the Eacretary of State on so important a matter as communal represen- 
tation just at the moment when an investigation is being conducted into the 
working of the Constitution ; for a suspicion may arise that this, among other 
subjects, is going to he considered by that particular Committee. 

Let me address myself to the real gravity of spreading through India a 
statement of this kind in the present situation. It suggests, as 1 have said, 
that the Secretary of State is in favour of the abolition of communal represen- 
tation — a great and an immense boon from tbe political point of view to the 
Hindu politician, but a great risk and danger to the vast Moslem community, 
the Sikn community, and the other smaller communities which have separate 
representation, a representation which they would not be entitled to if merely 
heads were counted. 

This is a very old subject, as the Secretary of State knows. 1 was look- 
ing at the Report signed hy Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford on the Indian 
Constitutional Reforms. They have a paragraph dealing with this case. They 
express, first of all, as strongly as a Secretary of State can, that communal 
electorates may be a serious hindrance to the development of a self-governing 
system, but, after having expressed that opinion, they go on Cb say, in the 
strongest way, that they are in favour of communal representation, especially as 
regaras the Moslems. They say that the Mahomedans were given special 
representation with separate electorates in 1909, and that the Mahomedan 
^regards these reforms as settled facts, and that any attempt to go back on them 
Would raise a storm of hitter protest and put a severe strain on the loyalty of 
an India which has behaved with conspicuous loyalty during a peri^ of 
yery great difficulty. The Mahometans, again, regard separate representation 
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and communal electorates as their own adequate safeguards. It is plain from 
this, and it is plain from other events, that the Moslems have a very strong 
teeiing on this question of communal electorates. 

\Vhatever their feeling may be — whether for Home Rule for themselves, or 
whether they would prefer to oe under the Goveriimont of this country — there 
IS no question that there is one form of Bwaraj they do not want, and' that is a 
Hindu Swaraj. Indeed, if (Self-Government were granted to-morrow, if the 
declarations in many ot these Election addresses were put into force to-morrow, 

1 think it IS probable that the desire and the determination of Moslem India to 
have separate communal representation would be even stronger than it is 
to-day- Rut, after all, this political aspect of jt is only another aspect of the 
feeling which is expressed in a common speech. Whereas in this country you 
may ask whether a man is a Frenchman or an Englishman, in the East you are 
more inclined to ask is he a Moslem, is he a Hindu, or is he a Sikh. 

There may be objections from the abstract political point of view to these 
communal electorates. There is, at the present moment, a very considerable 
reaction in many quarters in India against the impact of Western ideas. 1 think 
it would be very unfortunate if we strengthened the forces of that reaction 
by trying to force upon those communities one form of our Western institutions 
which 18 not justified by the conditions of the day, and by the political situation, 
it IS very unfoitunatej especially at this time and in view of recent history, 
that there should be any risk of stirring up again Moslem feeling in that 
country. We know whai disturbance^ were caused by the feeling respecting 
the tight bonds in which Turkey was tied by the 'JVeaty of Hevres, but as regards 
the Treaty of Lausanne which, as your Lordships know, in some quarters of this 
country met with crticism, there can be no doubt that so far as Indian feeling 
is concerned the settlement under that Treaty of Lausanne 'was wholly beneficent. 
It IS very unfortunate when, after that settlement, Moslem feeling is quietening 
down that it should be stirred up again, and 1 am alraid, from certain evidence 
we have seen in the papers, it is being stirred again by the suspicion or the 
fear that there may be some desire in the mind of the Secretary of State — 
some sympathy in the mind of the Secretary of State — to go back on that 
settlement which was reached after so much discussion and examination. 

1 do not want to go over the whole field of Indian politics, but I should like 
to add that the same applies in the case of the Sikhs. We know very well that 
there has been a great disturbance, e.specially in the Punjab, mainly owing 
to the Akali movement which, starting as a religious movement, was seised upon 
by the politicians, and became a very large political movement. It has caused 
trouble to the bucceasive Governors in the Punjab, but that feeling Is quietening 
down and it would be a thousand pities if a fear that they would be swamp^ 
electorally by the surrounding population were to be aroused among the Sikhs by 
the publication of tliis letter. 

1 am going to ask one thing of the Secretary of State. 1 am going to ask 
him if he will be good enough — and I hope that he will do it — to state definitely 
in this House that whatever may have been the statements of the letter, what- 
ever may have been his abstract view as to the relation of the communal system 
in the electorates to democratic government, yet that he has himself not the 
slightest intention — that it is far from his thought — of making any disturbance, 
or of altering in any way the settlement that was then arrived at. Therefore I 
urge upon him to quench the fire he has kindled before, by the breath of 
rumour and suspicion, it grows into a mightier conflagration. I beg to move,* — 

IThen follows the Motion on the Faper as given before.'} 

Lord Olivier's Reply. 

Lord OLIVIER : — My Lords, I have been wondering for about a week what 
it was that we were to hear from the noble Viscount this evening, how, upon 
such an extraordinarily trivial and flimsy foundation as there has been for 
this Motion, he could venture to make a speech in yoiir Lordsh^’e House which 
would necessarily impose upon me the duty and necessity of making you a 
rather long and serious reply upon a subject totally unworthy of so much atten* 
tion. The noble Viscount has moved for Papers. I do not know quite whkt 
Papers he wants, but 1 will give him all the Papers that I have in thu matter — 
■ that is to Bay> I will give him the history of the whole of thia oorrespondenoe, 
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Mr. Satyabiurti. 

There fs a gentleman in the Madras Council named Mr. Satyamurti. He 
is a member of the biwaraj Party. The Swaraj Party means the self-govern- 
ment Party, and it is the most advanced section of the reform movement in 
India, which is distributed into sections known as the Swarajists, the Indepen- 
dents, the Liberals and the Moderates, all of them aiming at self-government 
tor India, but desiring to pursue a somewhat different phase of acceleration 
towards its attainment. Mr, Satyamurti had an interview with Mr. Montagu 
when he was in Office, and consequently 1 imagine him to be a person of some 
consideration and, at any rate, of reasonable address. Mr. Ben Spoor, now 
the Chief Whip of the Labour Party in the Mouse of Commons, was in India 
some years ago and he formed the acquaintance of Mr. Satyamurti. ^ When the 
labour Government came into Office in January last Mr. Satyamurti forthwith 
addressed a friendly letter to Mr. Ben Spoor expressing his views on certaih 
questions. Mr. Ben Spoor wrote back to Mr. Satyamurti and suggested that 
anything he wished to say about Indian matters should be addressed to myself. 

Mr. Satyamubti’s letter to Lord' Olivier. 

I then received from Mr. Satyamurti this letter which I will read: — 

“ Dear Lord Olivier, 

You will kindly excuse the liberty 1 take iii writing to you without having 
the privilege of your acquaintance. My friend Mr. Ben Spoor has suggested my 
writing to you, and I am doing so. 1 may say at once that 1 quite recognise 
the limitations of your Partj', in office and not in power. I may add that I 
am a Swarajist and 1 believe fully in our programme, but 1 want to assure 
you that we are not political ogres and that we are only waiting for a right 
gesture on your part. Summon a round-table conference and you will find our 
Maders reasonable, practical and willing to recognise real Imperial obligations. 
Naturally, I am particularly interested in Madras. Diarchy nas worked havoc 
here. A purely communal Party, with no political faith or programme, has 
been put in power and Madras promises to become the Ulster of India. We are 
just now forming a non-communal Party in the local Council. It is up to Lord 
Goschen to help us to the extent he can. 1 shall be glad to see him and put 
my point of view before him if he sends for me. 1 snail be glad to write to 
you in more detail on hearing from you.” 

I replied to that letter. T did not mark my letter ‘private.* 

Some comment has been made by the noble Viscount as if it was an improper 
thing on the part of my correspondent to publish that letter. I did not write 
with the idea or the desire that he should publish it; but when I am writing 
a letter of an intimate character which 1 do not want on any account to be 
published, I mark it private. ATI my life I have made this my rule in ordinary 
citcumstance, that if any person of any political Party whatever, however dis- 
tant from my own views, whatever reputation he may enjoy among any other 
Party, writes to me a civil letter expressing certain views, then he will receive 
from me a civil and frank answer to the best of my ability. 

And the answer 1 gave to this gentleman was a civil and frank answfr, 
and in my opinion a perfectly discreet answer. 1 will read it to you again : — 

“ I have been glad to receive your letter.”- — 

May 1 have the noble Viscount’s attention, and 1 hope I shall not be in- 
terrupted. The noble Viscount said that this letter will be studied by pundits 
who are careful interpreters of language. 1 am glad to think that is so. 1 
wrote as follows; — 

*' 1 have been glad to receive your letter of the drd instant, and am strongly 
disposed to share your confidence that a closer contact with the Bwar'aj party is 
vet^ desirable.” 

That was an echo of a statement I ma^ in this House with the authority 
ana consent of His Majesty’s Government. Consequently it was not a new pro- 
nouncement on my part, but it expressed my sincere feeling and desire, 

Let me read the passage to which 1 refer and as antimpating that com- 
munication : 

” His Majesty’s Government have ]^n impressed by two characteristics 
in the atmosphere of Indian politics. The first is the intense and, as th^ 
are convinced, the grievously mistaken mistrust and the determination of un. 
^mpromising intransigence indicated in the election manifesto of the .Swaraj 
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parly last autumn and also the dissatisfaction expressed by more moderate ad- 
vocates of self-government. Secondly, and more recently, an appreciable modi« 
ficalion of that hostile and intransigent attitude has b^n indicated." — i 

And I may say that Mr. Satyamurti’s letter is a very good example of 
“ not only in the recent proceedings in the Leg'slative Assembly, but in manyL. 
communications and expressions of opinion which linve reocbed His Majesty's | 
Government both through ofRcial and unofficial channels" — 

I had not at that time received Mr. Bat'-p.m"rti'8 letter — 

" from persons representing weighty and influent al opinion who are anx'oiis 
that by some manner of conference a way forward may be found out of the 
present difficulties. 

" His Majesty’s Government .... are earnestly des'roiis nf availing' 
themselves in whatever mav bo found the best po'^aible method of this manifest 
disposition towards effectual consultation. Various modes of making this 
approach have ^en unofficially siK^gestod. The Legislative A'^semhly have pro- 
posed a round-table conference. The Indian National Conference i.s proposing 
to send a deputation over, and representatives of Indian interest in tliis coun- 
try have suggested a Mission to India. His Majesty’s Government, while th^y 
are open to consider anv practical proposals, are not yet satisfied as to what 
may be the best means for establishing that closer contact and better under- 
standing that is so manifestly desirable. Rome means of arriving at that closer 
contact must, they are convinced, be sought, and they hope, after dne consulta- 
tion with the Government of India, to able with the least avoidable delay 
to decide upon the means they will desire to adopt." 

I am repeating that statement because it is precisely the temper in which 
I wrote and phrased my answer to Mr. Satyamurti, 

No one in this House will deny that better contact and a better understand- 
ing, between members of the Swaraj Party and all other progressive Parties 
in India who are coming over to England, and sendinir deputations here to' 
the Secretary of State, cannot hut work for the good of India and also for the 
better understanding of the difficulties with which we have to deal. Can any 
one take the slightest objection to the suggestion of that reasonable and very 
necessary resort P That is the first phrase of my letter. The second one is 
this : — 

" I am interested to receive vour observations on the working of Diarchy 
in Madras and on vour project of forming a non-communal party." 

I do not think that nhrase can he held to express any declaration of policy. 

I sav " I am interested." I was, 

" T rather gather from reading the debates of the Council that this was 
already the p^atfo^m Rwaraiists desire." 

In the Madras Council, owing to the enormous preponderance of non- 
Brahmins. a wholly non-Brnlimin Ministry has been set up, and T noticed a 
movement in the Madras Council to prote'^t Hint the interests of minorities* 
were not being properly considered; that is to sav, that the communal system, 
giving an enormous preponderance of non-Brahmin voters in Madras, was, in 
the opinion of the Swarajists, being somewhat misued. 

" Certainly it seems to me that the maintenance of the communal system 
is antagonistic to the possibility of any proper working of democratic institu- 
tions in India." 


Tnnocbptt Opinion. 

The word “antagonistic" is a Greek word with which some journaliata 
may not he familiar. To say that in my opinion a certain system is antagonis- 
tic to the working of democratic institutions is not, T can assure the noble 
Viscount, tantamount to saying that 1 am going to use my powers as Secretary 
of State immediately to force the Viceroy and the Council, the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, to upset the Constitution of India. It expressed- 
an opinion, and that opinion appeared to me to be an exceedingly innocent 
opinion. 

I heard in this House with great pleasure, about two or three months ago. 
a disquisition by the noble Earl, Lord Balfour, in which he surveyed his views' 
as to how far and in what respect the peculiar cfaaractevistias 
of tho Indian nation might make them fit for democratic institutioiis,* 
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and BO far as I mnelf was ooncerned, I did make on Feb. 26, 
the observation which the noble Viscount has quoted regarding the effect of 
the communal system on the working of democratic institutions. Since the 
noble Viscount has proposed to raise this question in this House and to challenge 
me upon it, 1 have looked up the statements of other authorities upon this 
subject, other critics of Indian Clovernmenb and Indian institutions, and I have 
fbund as I expected, that they are one and ail of exactly the same opinion as 
myself, including the noble Viscount — 1 will not quote the noble Viscount^that 
the working of this system is antagonistic to democratic institutions. 


Electoral Arrangements. 

Before 1 pass to that point, however, 1 should like to give your Lordships 
a sketch of that which is cal'.ed the communal organisation of politics in India, 
and I think that when I have given it your Lordships will admit ^Tiat it is 
rather in the nature of a crazy quilt, liable to piodiicc nmhtmare in any of 
those who have to administer the Constitul.on undsr it. Tne rules made un- 
der the Government of India Act prescribe, tnier aha, “ the qualifications 
of electors^ the constitution of constitucnciei and the method of election for 
Councils, including the number of members to he elected by communal and 
other electorates,” and “the qualificiti ju for Icing and for being nominated 
or elected a member of any such Council.” The rules framed under these pro- 
visions classify electorates as general and special, and the general constituencies 
are on a territorial basis — that is to say, each covers a defined territorial area 
consisting, in the case of certain constituencies, of a single town or a group of 
districts and in a few cases of a whole Province. With the single exception 
of Burma, general constituencies are communal; that is to say, a given area in 
a Province forms several constituencies, which consist of the qualified electors 
of a particular community resident in the area. 

Communities for which their own general constituencies thus exist are; — 
Mahomeoans. — In all provinces ; except Burma. 

Non-Mahomedans (i.e., in effect, Hindus) — In all provinces, except Burma, 
Europeans — ^In all provinces, except Assam. (In tho Punjab and the Central 
Provinces, by nomination.) 

Anglo-Indian (generally people of mixed race). — In Madras, Bengal and Burma 
(In Bombay, the Uniteu Provinces and tho Central Provinces, by nomina- 
tion.) 

Sikhs. — In the Punjab. 

Indian Christians. — ^In Madras. (In Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Bihar, by nomination.) 

In all these cases the electors must he of the community specified, and 
members of one community cannot vote in the electorate of any bther commu- 
nity. In all cases also the candidate must be of iho same community as that 
of the electorate for which he sits, except in A^^ssm and the United Provinces 
where this restriction on candidatures does not (in theory)' apply. In Burma 
the bulk of the general constituencies are non-communal, but there are con- 
stituencies set apart for Europeans, An<r1o-lndians and Karens, and Indians, 
who, if they live in areas which form theso constituencies, can vote only for 
oanaidates of their own race. 

The special constituencies are of the following kinds, to give special repre- 
sentation to the interests denoted by the names ; to landholders, in all Pro- 
vinces; to Universities — that is the anomaly of which we are still suffering the 
presence — in all Provinces; to commerce and industry, in all Provinces except 
Bihar; to planters in Madras, Bihar and Assam; anil to mining in Bihar and 
the Central Provinces. These are instances of the special representation of 
classeB or communities. Besides communal electorates, provision exists in the 
rules for the special representation of certain classes or communities by nomina- 
tion, that is by ear-making for them one or more of the seats which the 
Governor fills by nomination. These are: — (1) Depressed classes — in all pro- 
vinces but the Punjab and Assam; (2) inhabitants of “ S^ackward tracts” — in 
Madras and Amam ; (3) the labouring classes — ^in Bombay, Bengal. Bihar, Assam 
and Burma; (4) the cotton trades^in Bombay: (5) Punjabi officers and soldiers 
thb Punjab; (6) Aborigines — in Bihar; (7) Bengali domiciled community- 
in Bihar; (8) industrial interests — in Bihar; (9) Indian commerce— in Burma. 
It will thus he seen that the special provision by nomination partalres of tho 
q|iaracter in some cases of general (communal) cpnstitifencieB and in others 
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of special constituencies. It is made in oases in which the_ nature of the 
interest or community in question is such as to make the provision of electoral 
facilities difficult or impossible. In Madras and Bombay twenty-eight and six 
seats respectively in certain plural-member non-Mahomedan oonstitiienoies are 
reserved for noii-Brabmins by an arrangement which ensures that, if there is a 
non-Brahmin candidate for one of these scats, he socuros it whatever bis posi- 
tion at the poll. 


Crucial Test — the Montford Report. 

Those are the electoral arrangements which resulted from the attempt to 
put into force the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms under the best system possible 
at the present time. With regard to the statements of my noble friend Lord 
Chelmsford and of Mr. Montagu, the nohlo Viscount has given a very garbled 
extract, tliat is to say, ho took out one particular sentence of what they wrote. 
1 am going to read to your Lordships what la practically the more important 
part of what they wrote, indicating the place whore the reservation which the 
noble Viscount made comes in. First of all they say, under a heaeijng to the 
effect that cummnnai electorates are opposed to the teaching of history: — 

“ 'Phe crucial test to whicli, as we conceive, all proposals should he brought 
is whether they will or will not help to carry India towards responsible govern- 
ment But when we consider wbat responsible government implies and 

how it was developed in the world, we cannot take this view. We find it in 
its earliest beginnings resting on an effective sense of the common interests, a 
bond compounded of community of race, religion and language.’' 

The able Viscount quoted mo as saying — and I am much obliged to him 
for quoting it, for it will save me the trouble — that one of the great difficulties 
of establishing democracy in India was that the cominunity was so divided by 
divergent racial and temperamental interests, and His Majesty’s Government 
did not believe that until those divergent interests and temperaments had been 
consolidated into a common public purpose you could have stable institutions 
in India, That he quotf^d from me, and I am obliged to him for doing so. 

The Report continued : — 

“ In the earlier form whicli it assumed in Europe it appeared only when 
the territorial principle had vanquished the tribal principle, and blood and 
religion had ceased to assort a rival claim with the State to a citizen’s allegi- 
ance; and throughout its development in Western countries, even in cases 
where special reasons to the contrary were present, it has rested consistantly 

on the same root principle We ooncludo unhesitatingly that the history 

of self-government among the nations who developed it, and spread it through 
the wond, is decisively against the admission by the State of anv (livided allegi- 
ance against the State’s arranging its members in any way whicTi encourages 
them to think of themselves primarily as citizens of any smaller unit than 
itself. 


Policy of Divide. 

“ Indian lovers of their country would be the first to admit that India 

g enerally has not yet acquired the citizen spirit and if we are really to lead 
er to self-government, we must do all that we possibly can to call it forth in 
her people. Division by creeds and classes means the creating of political 
camps, organi.sed against each other, and teaches men to think as partisans 
and not as citizens ; and it is difficult to see how the change from this system 
to national representation is ever to occur. The British Government is often 
accused of dividing men in order to govern them. But if it unnecessarily 
divides them at the very moment when it professes to start them on the road 
to governing themselves, it will find it difficult to meet the charge of being 
hypocritical or short-sighted. 

** There is another important point. A minority which is given special 
representation owing to its weak and backward state is positively encouraged 
to settle down into a feeling of satisfied security; it is under no inducement 
to educate and qualify itself to make good the ground which it has lost com- 
pared with the stronger majority. On the other hand, the latter will be tempt- 
ed to feel that they have done all they need do for their weaker fellow country- 
men and that they are free to use their power for their own purposes. The 
give-and-take which is the essence of political life is lacking. There is Ao in* 
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dacoment to the one side to forbear, or to the other to exert itself. The Com- 
ttnnal ^stem stereotypes existing relations. 

“ We regard any system of communal electorates, therefore, as a very 
. leriouB hindrance to the development of the self-governing principle. The evils 
\ of any extension of the system are plain.” 

Then the writers of the Report refer to the fact that communal representa- 
tion had been necessarily granted to the Moslems, and that there was no ques- 
tion of recommending its being withdrawn. They also v^nt on to say that 
communal representation of the Sikhs was suggested. The Report goes on; — 
” At the same time we must face the hard facts. The Mahomedans were 

given special representation with separate electorate.s in 1909. We 

had been pressed to extend the concession to other communities. 63ome have 
based their claim on their backward, others on their advanced, condition. Thus 
the Sikhs in the Punjab, the non-Brahmins In Madras (although in that Presi- 
dency these actually constitute a majority), the Indian Christians, Die Anglo- 
Indians, the Kuropeans, and jthe Lingayat community in Bombay have all 
asked for communal representation. The large land-owning claspes also gene- 
rally desire representation iii an electorate of their own Any general 

extension of the communal systonis, however, would only encourage still further 
demands, and would in our deliberate opinion be fatal to that development of 
j'epresentation upon a national ba.sis in which alone a system of responsible 
government can possibly he rooted. 

SOUTIIBOKOUGH COMMITTKK RePOBT. 

A very able and distinguished Committee was appointed on that Report 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Southborongh, to make recommendations with 
regard to the franchise and electoral districts. They were appointed to advise 
on arranging a system of representation, and this is what they say: — 

” The Joint Report recognises the neces.sity for the communal representa- 
tion of Mahomedans in Provinces where they do nut form a majority of electors. 
The evidence received h,^ u.s and the opinions of local Governments concerned 
were almost unanimous in favour of this course. In the Punjab, we have re- 
commended a separate electoral roll and separate constituencies fur the Bikh.s. 
The other communities for which we recommend separate communal electorate.^ 
are Indian Christians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians. ..... In recommending 
communal ^'Representation for these and other communities, we have done so 
in the hope that it will be possible at no very distant date to merge all com- 
munities into one general electorate.” 

Those are the recommendations of Lord Southborough’s ComirLiltsg. Not, 
as the ‘Daily Telegraph’ puts it, the recommendations of regrettable doctri- 
naires, hut of sober English and Indian opinion, public.-ofiicials and statesmen 
of lom|b experience. Their opinion coincides exactly with mv own. 

TAh there is the Government of India’s Despatch on the above Report. 
No. 4,^ated April 23, 1919, and it is as follows: — 

” Iftcthe event, communal electorates are now proposed not only, for Moslems 
everywhere* and for Sikhs in the Puniah, but also for Indian Christians in 
Madraw, Anglo-Indians in Madras and Bengal and Europeans in the three 
Presidencies, the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. We feel the objec- 
tioaa of ^inciple to the communal system as strongly as the authors of the 
^forms Report but see no advantage at this stage in reiterating them. India 
is pot prepared to take the first steps forward towards responsible government 
upon any other road. The road does not lead directly to that goal, and we 
tian only echo the hope expressed by the Committee that it will 1^ possible at 
no very distant date to merge all communities in one general elec^rate.” 

Thenj I will read to your Lordships one or two extracts from speeches in 
Parliament. In the House of Commons, during the debate in Committee on 
Die Government of India Bill on December 3, 1919, Mr. MONTAGU said: — 

” A Gbbat Mistake.” 

” Nobody objects more than 1 do to communal representation. I believe 
it to be ^ great mistake, but there is one mistake which would he greater and 
th*t IS to get Legislative Councils in India that are not properly representa- 
tive of all classes; and if communal elections are provided for temporarily in 
oi'der to ensure that, I believe they are well worth having.” Then^ in >the 
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House of Lords, during the debate on the Second Reading of the Oovornment 
of India Bill on December 12, 1919, Viscount MIDLETON said: — 

** I do not suppose under any circumstances in this country could it occur 
that we should be placed in the position in which the members of the Com- 
mittee were placed, of having a remonstrance addressed to us most fervently, 
and continuously pressed home, that we should carry out the communal system 
of representation, described by Lord Sydenham, in such a way that although 
the non-Brahmin population inJMadras is 27,000,000 and.J:Iie Brahmin popul^ 
tiou 1,000,000 we should give fjuite a diflFereiit representation to the Brahmins, 
in order to preserve the great influence of the small minority. That is a state 
of affairs which shows that 3*011 have to deal with India in a different spirit 
from that wdiicli yon would deal with any electorate in this country.” 

Again, ill the House of Common.s, during the debate on the Rules under 
the Government of India Act on July 23, 1920, Mr, MONTAGU said: — 

” I would welcome the disappearance of communal representation in India, 
but it can only be done at the request of the community itself and at a far 
later stage of development.” Then Mr. Ormsby-Gore sai'd these words to the 
same effect : — 

‘ The vast majority of the Indian C^hristians 111 Madras do for the present 
want this communal representation. 1 quite agree that the sooner we can get 
rid of it in India altogether the better.* 

Finally, I come to the noble Viscount. In the debate on the communal 
franchise in Kenya, on July 26, 1923, the noble Viscount spoke as follows: — 
‘ Let me allude to one or two points in the ‘ White Paper.’ My noble 
friend Lord Selborne made a most eloquent defence of the communal system. 
It was so eloquent and earnest that 1 thought that he, as Chairman of the 
Joint Committee, must have been the author of it. 1 am sure it will interest 
him to know that, although that system in many ways has prevailed in India, 
there is in the Assembly and in the Council of State a ver 3 ’ strong feeling against 
it. Although the noble Earl says it is an Indian invention they do not Seem 
to be so proud of their own offspring. They say : * We do not look upon 

it as a great invention. We think that where it can be avoided it should be 
avoided.” ’ 

I should have thought that I was entitled to quote what the noble Vis- 
count said as evidence or his own feelings, but 1 gather that' he rather objects, 
Viscount PEEL . I was expressing there not my view. I was trying to 
express in this House the view prevailing in certain political circles In the 
Assembly and in the Council of State. 1 did not say it was my view. 

Lord OLIVIER : 1 am satisfied to leave it at that and to say that that view 
prevailed in the Council of State, in which case I cannot be accused of (wing 
extremely subversive of the Indian Government by saying that that is also my 
opinion. But, the noble Viscount having demurred to my quoting him, on 
the ground that he was speaking of Kenya, I will not press that argument. 

Those, then, are the views 01 the Government of India in Council, of high 
Government officials, and of members of all Parties in this country, to the 
effect that the communal system of representation is antagonistic to the pro- 
gress of democratic institutions. As I said, hot everybody appears to under- 
stand what the word ‘ antagonistic ’ means. It means that it militates against 
the progress of democratic institutions. That appears to be an obvious truism, 
and I do not believe that there is anybody in this House who_ has given any 
attention to political philosophy who would for a moment question it, or would 
attempt to traverse the very strong arguments that were put forward in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report to that effect, all of which I have not yet read. It 
must be a political truism that to have a mosaic of communal constituencies, 
all of which are ezacerbatinp; their own differences, is antagonistic to the pro- 
e^resa of democratic institutions; and no possible exception can be taken to 
that. 


The CoNSSttVAtivB Game akp Oliver’s Firmness. 

1 want to refer to some of the comments that have been made upon this 
letter of mine, because I think the attitude which has been taken up towards 
this episode evidences a temper and a habit of judgment which is extremely 
mniagoiiistic to the public interest, and 1 want to comment upon it ratlUNt 
We get first this statement in a telegram from Oeloutte: 
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‘ The fear that the Labour Government, deBpite the assurances to the coi^ 
trary which have been given in statements in Parliament, is inclined to seeK 
a compromise with the Indian extremists is likely to be increased by the word- 
ing of a remarkable letter which has been received — ’ 

Then the letter is quoted, and this ominous paragraph follows : 

‘ The Secretary of State’s explanation, as to how he reconciles these senti- 
ments with his recent public pronouncements, is awaited with eager interest in 
India.’ . 

1 have pointed out already that this letter is exactly in accordance with 
what 1 stated in your Lordships’ House. 

Another paper says this ; i • i. 

' An extraordinary story circulated by an Indian news agency last night 
purporting to quote a letter from Lord Olivier to Mr. 8. Satyamurthy, the 
well-known Swarajist and member of the Madras Legislative Council, was tem- 
porarily suppressed by the papers hero in response to a request from the issuing 
agency.’ 

You observe the way in which a newspaper sensation is being worked up. 
The next day the following telegram appeared : 

‘ The alacrity with which Mr. 8. Satyamurti, the Swara-iist member of the 
Madras Legislative Council, agreed to accept full responsibility for the publi- 
cation of Lord Olivier’s letter is a strong piece of evidence favouring the widely 
held opinion in India that the Secretary of State has been trapped into a care- 
fully prepared plot by the Swarajists. ... To say that Lord Olivier’s letter, 
though carefully worded, is regarded hero as a grave error of judgment, is 
putting the case very mildly, and it is felt that some official pronouncement 
IS called for immediately.’ 

My official pronouncement would be that His Majesty’s Government con- 
sider that improved contact and uiider-staiiding between the Government and 
the Swaraj and other advanced Parties in India is not only desirable, but that 
the Viceroy is considering with His Maje.stv’s Government the best means by 
which that contact can be established and is taking means towards that end. 
Also, I am of opinion that communal representative institutions are antagonis- 
tic to the progress of sound democracy. That is the statement which I have 
to make. 

The newspaper quotes from the ‘STATESMAN ’ : 

‘ Private advices from England indicate that a determined attempt is 
being niade to stampede public opinion and the Labour Government into a 
hasty ill-considered action with regard to the reforms. Among other points 
upon which these attacks are converging is the question of communal repre- 
sentation, to which the extremist politicians and, to some extent, the Hindus, 
are generally opposed because they consider the ear-marking of certain consti- 
tuencies for certain communities is likely to prejudice their interests. ... It is 
evident from Lord Olivier’s letter that the politicians who are now pressing 
the claims of India to a fuller measure of autonomy have pla^^ed the commun^ 
system in the forefront of their case and it is only too clear that they re- 
ceive a sympathetic hearing. Unless therefore, wise counsels prevail, there is 
reason to fear that the proposed amendment to the Government of India Act 
will force India a long step further on the path towards tyranny. India, alas I 
teems doomed to suffer from the dreams ot the doctrinaire* — 
such as the noble Lord, Lord Southborough, and the Council of India and 
Lord Chelmsford — 

“and it is a grave disappointment to learn that a man of Lord Olivier’s ex- 
perience is powerless to shake himself free from the influence of preconceived 
opinion.’’ 

The whole of that is a mare’s nest, so far, at any rate, as eithSt I myself 
or, so far, as I am aware any memberR of the Government are concerned. 

I have had conversations, as it was proper for me to do, with the represen- 
tatives of all shades of opinion in India, beginning with ex-Governors, mem- 
bers of the European community^ members of the Mercantile community, Indians 
of a^ost all shades of opinion, including Mr. Rangachariar, who is “now on an 
officiah mission to this country, deputed by the Government of India, and 
Mr. Sastn, ^ member of the Liberal Party. Curiouslv enough, I had myself, 
Without having been previously * entrapped,* expressed that view to Mr. Satya* 
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murti, but uot a single one of any of the Indians H'ho have spoken to me has 
as much as raised or mentioned the qiiestinii of communal representation except 
Mr. Sastri who criticised it in respect of its operation in Madras. Mr. Bastri 
has made to mo no official representations on behalf of the Independent Party 
which he represents. 1 understand that the Independent Party propose at a 
later date to approach the Prime Minister or myself by a deputation to put 
before us their views. Rut there has been no sha'ilQw of an indication on the 
part of these deeply-plotting Swarajists in England, or India, or elsewhere, so 
tarj that they want to stampede the Labour (Government or to entrap twm 
into any kind of promise that they are going to abolish the communal repre- 
sentation, and if the noble Viscount wants any assurance from me that His 
Majesty’s Government have not taken into consideration for a moment up to 
the present the question of aiij' modification of the communal representation ho 
has it, and he has no business whatever to assume from anything that I wrote 
in my letter that either His Majesty’s Government or I had any intention of 
doing BO. 


Tub Anglo-Indian Mibcuief makeub. 

I will go on now watli a few more of these choice extracts. The determined 
effort to stampede is again referred to. Then there is a further comment — 
‘ While the official statement from Lundon that Lord Olivier’s letter to 
Mr. S. Batyamurthy coniaiiied nothing that the Secretary of State had not 
already said, may be literally accurate ” — 

That statement w'as made by Mr. Richards in Parliament in reply to a 
question, and it had iny authority. The letter was not written with a desire 
tor it to be puhlibliod, and the letter contained nothing, as I said, that I have 
not already given exiiression to. This comment, however, i.s made — 

“ While the official statement. . . contained nothing that the Secretary of 
State had not already said, may be literally accurate, his expression of desire 
tor closer contact with the Swaraj Party, being made to a notoriously anti- 
Rritish politician, is a big advance on Mr. Richards’ House of Commons state- 
ment of April 15 that the Government desired to establish contact with those 
Indians who were prepared to co-operate.’ 

That brings me really to the close of what 1 wanted to say. These Press 
extracts, culminating in that statement that 1 had cxxiressed the desire for 
closer contact with a noturiouNly anti-Briti.sh politician, indicate throughout 
the temper in which the party in India who re.sist all progress habitually ap- 
proach these matters. 1 have no ground whatever, and 1 do not suppose that 
anybody has any ground whatever, lor saying that Mr. Satyamufthi is anti- 
Rritish politician. His letter to me contradicts it. He says that he is not 
an anti-Rritish politician. He desires to maintain the union and asso- 
ciation of India with Great Britain. 

Viscount PEEL : X did not say so. 

Lord OLIVIER : The noble Viscount did not, but this is the quotation from 
a Calcutta correspondent and the whole of this Press stunt is inspired, it is 
perfectly clear, by what one may call a suppressed complex of suspicion, first 
of all, of the Labour Government and, secondly, of that particular Party lu 
Indian politics wlio are called the Swarajists. That is to say, it is immediately 
assumed that when the Labour Party came into office they are prepared to be 
stampeded, and it is immediately assumed that the Swarajists are prepared to 
entrap and stampede them, it is also indicated that it is something disloyal 
or improper or strange on the part of the Secretary of State that he should 
address a civil letter to an elected politician. You have that sort of feeling 
reflected in the supplementary questions that were asked in the House of 
Commons the other evening. 

Lieut-Colonel Howard-Bury asked this supplementary question — 

* Is this an example of the new methods of the Government for communi* 
eating Cabinet decisions to the people of India P’ 

A silly question! Then Viscount Curaon asked — 

' Are we to understand ^that the Government view with approyal the action 
of the Secretary of State m communicating direct with this extremist in 
India ’P 
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1 wonder in what sort of political world I am living when that kind of 
question can be put in all s^eriousne&s in the House of Commons of this coun- 
try. Because a man happens to be a member of the Cabinet he is not to write 
such a civil letter as i wrote to a man who is a representative, and a con- 
stitutionally appointed representative, of a considerable Party in India. 

The Swakaj Pabty. 

The Swaraj Party, the Home Rule Party, are, as 1 have said, the most 
advanced cohort of the entire Indian national movement. They have at pre- 
sent a considerable majority in two or three of the Councils, and altogether they 
have the strongest representation of any political Party in the Councils and 
in the Assembly in India. They have a constitutional position and a constitu- 
tional right to be recognised as enjoying the privileges, the confidence and the 
credit attaching to their constitutional position which your Lordships have 
created for them. You have no business whatever to say that any one should 
have any more prejudice agaiust a Swarajist than against a Moderate;^ or an 
Independent or a Liberal. They are all of them elected representatives in 
their various Councils, and they are entitled to be regarded without prejudice 
either by the Government of India or by the Government of this 
country, I repudiate entirely the theory that because the Swarajists 
are giving the Government of 1 ndia a certain amount of trouble, 
as I have said, because they are pursuing their perfectly constitutional aim 
in what we consider to bo a factious and mistaken maimer, they are to bo re- 
garded as a kind of political leper and as antagonists and enemies of Great 
Britain, and that we are to bo asked: “Why do you write civilly to these 
people? If you write civilly to them 3 'ou at once discourage the Moderates and 
the Independents who would be j'our backers.” 

Tabiff Bill Select Committee. 

We desire, by arriving at an understanding with all Parties, to get as 
much backing as we can on all political questions from all Parties, and we have 
said that again and again. I have said it in this House, and my right hon. 
friend has said it in another place, it is not the fact that the Swaraj Party 
are at the present time entirely non-cu-operating. At the present moment there 
is being discussed in the Legislative Assembly in India a Tariff Bill for the 
protectipn of steel. That was referred by the Assembly to a Select Committee. 
That Select Committee included members of the Swaraj Party. Those members 
of the Swaraj Party are dealing with it without any prejudice, simply on its 
merits as a political question. They are not saying: “This is a Bill of the 
Government of India and we are going to hamper it and to sabotage it.” They 
are dealing with it on its merits. That is an advance, at any rate, to Hiat 
kind of oo-operation which the Swarajists can perfectly well undertake without 
in the slightest degree prejudicing their political programme, and in my opinion 
they will very muoh strengthen their chance of advancing towards that pro- 
gramme by adopting that line of action. 1 do most entirely protest against the 
attitude which is too often taken up, and I am sorry to say I see it in some 
of the Reports which I get from the (^vernment of India regarding the Swaraj 
Party, simply because of their constitutional agitation, as being persons who 
are to be aiscriminated against as distinguished from other politicians. 

On February 26 the noble Marquess Lord CURZON, made a comment upon 
one of the matters to which I referred — namely, thp handling b^' the Govern- 
ment of India of the Jaito disturbance, and he expressed the opinion 
that “ there must have been regrettable mismanagement somewhere to have 
brought about a state of affairs in which you have bodies of Sikh fanatics 
marchiiig about the country,” and so on. That is the sort of criticism of the 
Government of India whicn, if I had made it, would have meant at onoe a 
tremendous attack upon me for belittling the Government of India. 

The Marquess O0RZON OF KEDLESTON : I said that there must have 
been mismanagement somewhere. 1 did not attack the Government of India. I 
did not attack anybody. I alluded to a deplorable situation, to a force which 
has grown, up in India with the explanation of which 1 was not acquainted, 
but which, evidently, did indicate some gross mismanagement on the part or 
some persons-. ' Then the noble Lord gets op and says I am making an attack 
9li the Govermaent of India. 
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Lobd Cubzon to Stbal a HobuI 

Lord OLIVIER : I do not think I used the word ''attBck." The noble Mar- 
quess said there must have been igrcss mismanaRement somewhere. Who was 
responsible for managing the affair, if not the Government of India? The noble 
Marquess went on to say that he thought things would he put right when you 
got Sir Malcolm Hailey as Governor of the Punjab. If he could manage it 
right, who could manage it wrong The noble Marquess said that he made 
no direct attack. No, he made a criticism. When I want to steal a horse I 
shall get the noble Marquess to do it, and I shall turn my back to the hedge 
carefully. I should not have, dared to say so much in disparagement of the 
management of India as the noble Marquess clearly and definitely said in those 
words. 


Foolish Opmcials holding Swahahsts ab Theasonable. 

1 say this further, that I, unfortunately, see in the reports which I re- 
ceive from districts and otherwise that there is a constant tendency on the part 
of officers of the Government rather to hold themselves justified in regarding 
the Swarajists as treasonable persons and to treat them in a somewhat objec- 
tionable manner, subjecting them to pin-pricks, to disparagement, and special 
treatment, regarding the Swarajist Party as wo used to regard the Home 
Rule Party in Ireland, as a Party with which no respectable politician could 
possibly associate or have anything to do. That is unfortunate. This Press 
stunt, which has come from Calcutta and elsewhere, is an indication of the 
miserable temper of supposing that the Swarajists are traitorous people, that 
they are worse than otlif.r prliticians, and want to entrap nnd bamboo^tle i lift 
Secretary of State and the Labour Party, as if the Labour Party were capable 
of being stampeded by theui. The policy of the Labour Party has been stated 
to your Lordships’ House, and it is proceeding. 

- Having regard to the complaints that have been made as to the working 
of the present Constitution in India, the Government of India has establiBbed 
a Committee with a view to finding out what amendments, if any, are required 
in the Act by rules or otherwise. First of all that Committee was appointed 
as an official Committee. It has now been enlarged, and I have given the 
noble Viscount the reference to it. Only yesterday the Government of India 
proceeded on these lin€.s which I indicated that His Majesty’s Government would 
he glad that they should proceed, end are adding unofficial members to that 
Committee with a view to seeing whether we shall receive from unofficial critics 
representations with regard to the working of the Government of India Act. 
That is an advance towards greater and better contact, and, if, b.y perhaps 
harmless letters and such harmless correspondence as have passed lietween my- 
self and Mr. Satyainurti, any kind of better contact or understanding can be 
established between ourselves and those advanced politicians in India, I shall 
be exceedingly glad, and I shall not for a moment be ashamed of what I have 
done. 

I do hope that no one of your Lordships who is to follow me will say that 
you have received no relief or satisfaction from what I have told you. What 
I have told you with reorard to the policy of His Majesty’s Government has 
been told you already. The poliov of His Majesty’s Government Has not been 
altered or modified or departed from. I must say that, on the whole, I am 
grateful to the noble Viscount for having given me this opportunity of express- 
ing myself on the subject and of making this protest. I beg him to believe 
that, while I should myself have considered it too trivial a matter for so 
serious notice to he taken of it, I am not at all sure that it has not been, 
on the whole, in the public interest that some discussion should have taken place. 

[The Afotion icas hy leave v'ithdrawn.] 
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Third Debate on India. 

ROUSE OF COMMONS— JUNE 6TR, im. 

In the House of CommonB on June 6th Earl WINTERTON raised the question of 
India on the adjournment of the House for Whitsuntide. 

Earl WINTERTON : I desire to raise two matters of which 1 have given 
notice. I wish also to refer to another matter which has occurred since I gave 
notice. The first is the letter which was recently written by the Secretary of 
State to the Indian Swarajist, Mr. S. Satyamurti ; secondly, the terms of 
reference of the Cummittee.appo'iited by the Guvernmeni to inquire into the 
machinery and working of the Act of 1919. There is a Lhird point. Has the 
attention of the Secretary of State been directed to the very serious action 
recently taken, m fact within the last week, by one of the branches of the 
so called National Congress of India in passing a resolu^n which is in effect 
a direct condonation of murder? I do not propof-e in the brief remarks which 
I am about to make to deal with the Lee Commission Report, which is too 
big a subject for discussion at the fag end of an adjoiirnmeni debate. If it is 
to ne discussed here at all, the opportunily should be given for it to be dis- 
cussed fully. 

The iS'ATYAMURTi Letter. 

The first matter to which I have to refer is the better written by the 
Secretary of State to the Swarajist member of the Madras Council. I propose 
only to say a word, for the question was, I think, as satisfactorily disposed 
of as could be by the Debate wdiicli took place in another place, and which, 
of course, it is not in order for me to refer to this afternoon. I should like^ 
however, to ask the hon. Gentleman, the Under-Scorctary, to give the House an 
assurance that in future the ordinary procedure w’lll be rigidly observed in 
communicating the views of the Secretary of State to the people of India, tjiat 
is, through the Viceroy and the Government of India. Tho Under-Secretary of 
State has shown in his answers to questions a most meticulous care to avoid 
giving any information which would embarrass the Government of India, him- 
self, or any other person, and it is to be hoped that the Secretary of State 
will in future follow the exaniple of his Under-Socretary, and refrain from 
polite letter-writing to Swarajist gentlemen in India. I think that is all I 
need say on what I think the House generally will agree is a somewhat un- 
happy incident. 

The Reforms Enquiry. 

I come to the second matter, that is what will he the exact scope of the 
work which is to be done by the second of the two Committees of inquTry 
which has been appointed by the Government of India. 1 have carefully read the 
two statements which have been made on the subject by Sir Malcolm Hailey 
in the Indian Assembly and I am hound to say though Sir Malcolm’s statements 
are generally characterised by clearness there is a certain ambiguity that I 
am anxious to see cleared up by the Under-Secretary. Sir Malcolm, speaking 
on 8th February of this year, in the legislative B.s,sembly at Delhi, said that 
the Government; 

Would undertake an official examination of the defects in the working 
of the present machinery, which unfortunately, had not been given a proper 
chance. The proposed inquiry would aim at removing the difficulties revealed 
in the working of the 'Act, but it would not be an inquiry intended to alter 
the frame work of the policy of the Act.” 

Speaking on 18th February Sir Malcolm said — and this is the point to 
which I wish to call attention : 

” Speaking with the full authority of the British Government ” 

which was a rather curious phrase to use in the Indian Assembly, and of rather 
special significance — 

That the Government held to its general position as stated in his speech 
of last Friday week. Before His Majesty’s Government would he able to 
consider the Amendment of the Constitution, as distinct from Amendments 
of the Act to rectify imperfections of administration, there must be a firm 
investigation of the defects and difficulties which have arisen in the working 
of the transitional constitution. The British people was not lightly inclined to 
consider changes in tfie British Constitution laid down by Parliament in 19:^9 
gfter the fullest oonsideration.”. 
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I do not know whether those words were intended to be a sort of sop to the 
Swarajists, but they seem to contemplate that theise two Committees, the 
second of which has recently been appointed, are both merely preliminary, and 
that there is some possibility of further steps bein^ taken by the Government 
of India or by His Majesty’s Government to contider the amendment of the 
Constitution as distinct from the amendment of the Act, The statement 1 have 
just quoted contains the words : 

“ Before His Majesty’s Government would be able to consider the amend- 
ment of the Constitution.” 

I would like to point out that by the appointment of the C’onimittee the 
danger is of predetermining by the Committee what it will be the duty of 
the Statutory Commission to decide in 1929. Alter all, the period between now 
and 1929 is only five years, ji very short period in the history of the worknig 
of a constitution. I think I am entitled to ask the Under-Secrctary for an 
unequivocal assurance th&t what those of us who have hitherto understood to 
be the pledged undertaking of the Government will be adhered to, and that 
is that the first stage of the reforms ending in 1930 will be carried out as 
this House determined they should he in the 1919 Act without either acceleration 
or returilation. It is important that we should be assured that this very short 
testing period will be adnered to. 

1 will make two qualifications to the assurance which T have just sought. 
First of all, if it can he shown that there are defects in the working machinery 
of the Act which can he remedied without affecting in any degree tlie principle 
of the Act, or altoniiT the rate of jiroaress laid down in it then I think it 
can legitimately he done. If that is all the Government of this country have 
in mind in the formation of this Committee, then I think no one on this side 
will have any objection. T think, liowever, that we do need an assurance on 
that point more especially in view of the pressure which is being put on the 
Government from various quarters to alter the whole basis of the working of 
the Act. 

SwABAJisT Action, 

The other qualification T would make is that if the Swarajists by their 
action make the Act unw’orkable, then its principles may have to be altered be- 
fore 1930 although such an alteration, if we on this side of the House can 
prevent it, will, certainly not he in the direction of eiving the Assemblv and 
the Councils greater power or abating one jot the protection which this House, 
through the Secretary of State and the Government of India, gives to the help- 
less minorities and the depressed classes of India against some of those who 
would, if there wag a great devolution of, power, he in a position to exercise 
over them a control which in the past we have always done our best to prg^ 
vent. That is all 1 wish to say on that point except to make this further 
observation that by far the be'-t wav for the Government to deal with the un- 
doubtedly difficult situation with which they are faced in India — T do not think 
it is more difficult than it was three or four years ago, and apart from purely 
political agitation I think the state of India has been better both under the 
present Government and the late Government than it was three or four years 
ago — would be to dispose of all the rumours, threats and rumblings one hears, 
and say more firmlv than has yet been said by the Under-Secretary or the 
Secretary of State for India that this Government, like their predecessors, do 
not intend to be deflected from the course laid down by the 1919 Act by 
pressure either from the right or from the left, and that they intend to carry 
out the Act of 1919 to the best of their ability. While I do not see any objec- 
tion to these committees of inquiry with the qualifications I have indicated, 
T believe the effect of those inniiiries must be to instil into the minds of those 
who have to work the Art in India, and many other European officials and 
other officials who are now well disposed towards the Act, a feeling of doubt 
and uncertainty, and it may cause them to ask : are the Governmeut going to 
adhere to the policy laid down by previous Governments or notP I do not wish 
to press the Under-Secretary further on that point, and if he will irive us an 
assurance that what is taking place is merely an inquiry, that will be satis- 
factory. 

The Day Mubder. 

I wish now to say that I regard as a very serious symptom indeed of oor- 
ruption of one portion of the body politic in India, and I think it is only a 
limited portion, the amazing effrontery of the Bengal Branch of the National 
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Congress in passing a resolution which condoned the murder of a perfectly 
innocent Englishman, Mr. Day, who had no connection whatever with politics. 
1 think that is one of the most infamous actions ever taken by any body of 
people who had the smallest pretence to responsibility in any part of the Empire. 
While I have heard in the past of attempts oein^ made in debate not 
to condone but to find reasons for certain events of violence in other parts 
of the Empire as was the case in Ireland, everyone knows that it would be 
inconceivable that any Member of this Honse could ever get up and condone 
the murder of a perfectly innocent man hy a fanatic in India, on the ground 
that the murderer in some obscure w'ay was helping the cause of the Swarajists 
in India. The responsibility rests with the Government of Bengal and the 
Cxovernment of India, and in a lesser degree with His Majesty’s Government, 
and I do not know what action they are going to take, hut I hardly think that 
an incident of that kind can be ignored. « 

The serious feature is that this Congress is mainl 3 ’ composed of the Dasite 
Party, and to judge the reports, Mr, Das has succeeded in making himself 
one or the most powerful personalities in India, and has taken up largely in 
India the position occupied by Mr. Gandhi. Every one of those who voted for 
this Resolution in the Bengal National Congress were Swarajists and the vast 
maioritv of tbcni \ierc the pledged followers ol Mr Das We have neier 
known whether Mr. Das was at tbo Conference, but he was privy to what 
occurred. He is not only one of the most prominent politicians in India, but 
he is also Mayor of Calcutta, and be was approached W the present Governor 
of Bengal three or four months ago — 1 do not quarrel with the Governor’s 
action — and asked whether he would become a Minister. It is the followers 
of Mr. Das who have passed this infamous resolution, a resolution which, seri- 
ous enough in this country in the possible effect it might have, is trebly, qua- 
dniply and one hundred times more serious in India, whore it might have 
the result of instigation to the murder of Europeans and loyal Indians. 

Pabtino of the Ways. 

It looks as if we have approached the parting of the w'ays in this matter, 
and as if it was necessary for the local government of India, or through the 
direct action of the British Government, to take steps that w'ill prevent a con- 
tinuance of this sort of thing. I am not advocating anything in the nature of 
Die-hard methods. I have always rc.sisted the jiressiire from Members of my 
own pffrty to take strong nf-tion by the law here and there. T am in every 
sense of the word a Moderate on this matter, but 1 do not believe that in 
any section of the House there would be any objection to the Government 
taking legal action against people who advocate murder in a highly inflammable 
province such a.s the Province of Bengal. My own view is that the difficulty in 
India to-day is far more largely a difficulty confined to a certain number of 
politicians, and the difficnltv of maintaining law and order is again a matter 
of dealing with a comparatively small section of a very large population. In 
the years from 1915 to 1922 tho difficulty was much greater. You had a large 
mass of the population greatly inflamed against Government, and I fear greatly 
inflamed against Europeans ‘qua’ Europeans. That was the case in those 
years, I doubt if that is true of the state of affairs to-dav. 1 am glad — I have 
heard it from many quarters — that the attitude of Indians generally towards 
Government, towards Europeans, is better than it was in the critical years of 
1920 and 1921. 

But there are not wanting people in India to-day who w'ould do everything 
they could, and perhaps go so far as to risk their own lives in the doing of 
it, to bring India back to the state of turmoil and danger in which she was 
in those years : and there are not wanting people in Bengal who would like to 
see that province return to the unhappy state of affairs that existed, I think 
in 1908 or 1909, when what T call bi®mb and revolver methods of political 
persuasion were indulged in by a section of the population. Speaking with 
responsibilitv, as any one must, who has been Under-Secretary of State for India 
or who has been connected in any way with tho administration of India, I sa^’ 
that if it can be shown that Mr. Das or any other of the prominent Swarajist 
politicians of Bengal or India are privy to this movement of violence of which 
this Cijnnress Resolution appears to be a svniptoiii, and which seems to link 
up the Congress indissolubly with the .people whose methods are those of the 
^mb and the revolver — if it can be shown that they are privy to or have 
instigated such a movement-— I trust that this Government will no^ have any 
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hesitation in spite of the injudicious attitude of some of their supporters when 
they were private Members, in putting the whole machinery of the law into 
operation. If, following this abominable action of this Bengal Congress, there 
is an outbreak of political murder in India, both the Government of India 
and this Govornmeiit will have very serious responsibility on their shoulders if 
they have not meanwhile taken steps to deal with those who instigated it. 

Mr Richard's Reply 

Mr. RICHARDS : 1 think the House is exceedingly fortunate that on the 
last occasion when Indian matters are being discussed we have had such well 
informed speeches on the present conditions in India as we have had the 
pleasure of listening to to-day. It is not my intention to detain the House for 
more than a few minutes. I will endeavour to reply to some of the points 
raised by the Noble Lord who opened the Debate. He referred to the Resolu- 
tion ot the Bengal Branch of the National Congress of India. I know nothing 
of that Resolution beyond what has appeared in the newspapers but 1 would 
like to remind the Noble Jjord that this is essentially a iiacific party. That 
IS to say, the objective in view is what they call a non-violent and non-co-oi>cra- 
tion movement. 

Viscount CURZON : Does that apply to the i>arty led by Mr. C. R. Das? 

Mr. RICHARDS. It does in common with tlic rest of the party led by 
Mr. Gandhi, and T should be much surprised if iheie was any connection bet- 
ween the Bengal movement to which the Noble Lord referred and tlie constitu- 
iinnal pait^ It, I"! a ( onstitiiiional party m coiiiTimn itli 1 jboiuls, JMcderabCrt 
and independents. It is a party that is wmrking for Home Rule in India. The 
distinguishing feature between that and the other parties is the speed at which 
it w'ould like to advance in the directum of Home Rule, hut, essentially, it 
is a purely constitutioiml party. The relornis that are being suggested, that 
IB to say, the investigations, have been advocated by the Government of India 
Itself. That is, by the men wdio have liecn attempting hitherto to work this 
particular piece of macliinery It is because the Government of India and the 
Provincial Goveniineiits feci that there is a difficulty in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the 1919 Act that they have instituted this inquiry’ into the working 
of the Act. 

Tjib Assembly Resoluiion, 

Perhans the best way in which 1 could reply to the qiieBtiuiiH jmt to me 
by the Noble Lord would be to cover very .‘shortly the ground that led up to 
the appointment of tlii.s Committee. The first point we have to remember is 
that on the 18th February this year a Resolution was carried in the Assembly 
recommending a revision of the Government of India Act, with a view to estab- 
lishing full responsible Goveriiineiit, and for the piiriiose of summoning 'a 
round table conference to frame a new constitution, wnth a view to itw ultimate 
enactment by Parliament. That RcNoliition was carried in a perfectly constitu- 
tional fashion in tlie A.s.seinbly by a majority of 76 to 48. To the course of that 
Debate, tw'o important speeches were delivered by the leader of fhe Govern- 
ment Sir M. Hailey. I will read rather longer extracts from tliose tw'o speeches 
than were read by the Noble Lord ; 

“ Now for the action we jiropose to take. We do not limit ourselves to 
demanding that the system should be further tested,. We propose to make a 
serious attempt to investigate justifiable complaints against the working of the 
scheme in practice ” 

He was .speaking on behalf of the people wdio were attempting €o work the 
machinery 

“ to assess the cause and to examine the remedies necessary. We claim that 
this must precede any general inquiry into the policy and scheme of the Act 
or general advance within the Act itself. In investigating these difficulties and 
defects in the actual working of the present system we shall consult the local 
Governments on the subject and we shall not close our ears to representations 
from outside. It may be that the remedy for these difficulties will be found 
by using the rules making power within the Act : 1 refer to the utilisation 

of those Sections to which reference is so often made, 19A, 45A, and 96D. 
It may even be — I can say nothing' as to this — that the inquiry may show that 
some changes are required in the structure of the Act in order to rectify the 
definite and ascertained defects experienced in the actual working.” 
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In a speech ten days later, he said : — 

“ We have again considered the position very carefully, and 1 am anxious 
to emphasise that in what I say I speak with the full authority of His Majesty’s 
Government. We still hold to the general position 1 took up on behalf of the 
Government. Before His Majesty’s Government are able to consider the ques- 
tion of atnending the constitution, as distinct from such Amendment of the Act 
as may be required to rectify any administrative imperfections, there must be 
full investigation of any defects or difficulties which may have arisen in the 
working of the transitional constitution now in force. Neither they nor we 
would be justified in considering changes in that constitution unless they were 
in possession of full information which our investigations will place in our 
hands. In 1919,, Parliament, after the fullest consideration, laid down a scheme 
transitional in its nature, but, nevertheless, carefully devised with a view to 
effecting steps necessary for progressive realisation of ideas embodied in the 
Preamble of the Act. It is not to be supposed that the British people would 
be lightly inclined to con.sider a change iii that constitution, aiid it is hound 
to concentrate attention for the present on such imperfections in working as 
may have been disclosed by the experience of the last three years. I said that 
we have carefully considered the general position and we hold to the precise 
attitude which I then took up, save in one respect. If our inquiries into the 
defects in the working of the Act show the feasibility and possibility of any 
advance within the Act, that is to say, by use of the rule making power already 
provided by Parliament under the Statute, we are willing to make recommenda- 
tions to this effect; but if our inquiries show that no advance is possible with- 
out amending the constitution, then the qiiostioii of advance must be left as 
an entirely open and separate issue of which the Government is in no way 
committed. To that extent, the scope of our inquiry goes somewhat lioyond 
that originally assigned to it, hut I must again emphasise the fact that it 
does not extend beyond that .scope to the Amendment of the Constitution it- 
self.” 

What has Goveiinment done.p 

What have the Government of India done to give effect to the promise-s 
made on that occasion? They have started, in the first place, hv appointing 
an official expert committee, consisting of three members of the Governor- 
General’s Council and three Recretaries of tbe Government of India, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the legal and constitutional potentialities of the situa- 
tion, and as to whether any advance is possible under the rules framed under 
the Act or by an Amendment of those rules. The second thing they did was 
to send a circular letter to all the local Governments of India, which are as 
much concerned in the working of the Act as the Government of India itself, 
quoting Sir Malcolm Hailey’s speeches, and asking them to investigate the diffi- 
culties arising from or defects inherent in, the working of the present transi- 
tional constitution, and to see how far tbe situation could l»e improvecl without 
taking measures so far-reaching as to involve fundamental changes in the 
policy and powers of the Government of India Act. 

It was the intention of the Government of India that this official expert 
Committee should addre.ss itself also to an inquiry relating to the Central Gov- 
ernment similar to that relating to the local governments, and it had been 
asked to do so. On receipt from tbe expert official committee of its preliminary 
report. on the technical aspect of this question, the Government of India modi- 
fied their original intention as to the field of its activitjes and decided tc 
reconstitute the committee by the addition of representatives who were non- 
officials, and to charge it with a two-fold duty. The first M'^as to make the 
investigation which they had originally intended to make into the defects 
and the, possibilities of removing them within the constitution as affecting the 
Central Government, and to advise the Government of India accordingly; the 
second was to consider the reports of the local governments under the constitu- 
tion as affecting the provinces, and to advise as to the recommendations which 
should be based thereon. 

T think that my hon. Friend, if he will turn up the answer which I gave 
on the 2ad of' June, will find that those terms of reference are ' taken almost 
exactly from the speeches that were delivered by Sir Malcolm Hailey, and mere- 
ly reproduce under appropriate heads and categories the scope, purpose and 
limits of the inquiry as indicated in the first instance by Sir Malcolm Hailey 
At tbe beginning of February. That is to say, the terms and the scope of the 
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inquiry that is being conducted at the present time are exactly those which 
are outlined by Sir Malcolm Hailey, with this addition, that non-official mem- 
bers have been asked to co-operate with the committee in the inquiry that is 
being conducted at present. 

Mr. FISHER : Has the inquiry begun ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : No. The difficulty is that the personnel of the newly 
constituted Committee has not been completed yet. But we except inquiry that 
has been more or less completed. 

Earl WINTERTON ; Have not two members been appointed P 

Mr. RICHARDS : I have seen some reference in the Press, but I have 
no official information on the point. 

Earl WINTERTON: I understood that the Committee _ was in process of 
being appointed now. It appears to me that there is some hitch in the matter. 
Why is there this delay in appointing the non-official members? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I do not know that there has been any delay. I have seen 
references in the Press. 

Mr. FISHER : Will the Committee sit in private.^ 

Mr. RICHARDS : 1 am afraid that I could not answer that without 

making inquiry. That is the po.sition with regard to this inquiry at the pre- 
sent moment. 

With regard to the letter of my Nohle Friend the Secretary of State 
to a member of the Swaraj party, T quite agree wdth the views of the 
last speaker. We have got to recognise that the Swarajists have been returned 
to the Assembly in a perfectly constitutional fashion. We have got to recognise 
also that they form the majority of the members of the A.ssembly of the present 
movement. That is, they are in exactly the same position as hon. and right hon. 
Members opposite. They are His Majesty’s Opposition as far as the Legislative 
Assembl 3 ^ is concerned, and I suggest that when my Noble Friend gets a letter 
from a member of the Legislative Assembly, it is only natural that he should 
reply to it. In addition, I would like to point out that the letter contains 
the well-known views not only of the Secretary of State on the two particular 
questions to which it refers, clo.ser co-operation with the Swarajists in the 
working of reforms, and the views, which are held, I believe, by almost every 
party in this House, with regard to the difficulty of working any real practical 
scheme with the communal system of representation. There is no reference to 
a change of policy at all. I think that the storm that has been created in 
connection with that letter was not even a decent storm in a tea cup. 

Earl WINTERTON : The hon. Gentleman has not answered my question. 
I was not objecting to the views expressed in the letter. I asked whe^ther we 
could have an assurance that in future when a Secretary of State wished to 
communicate his views on important matters of policy to the Indian people, 
he should do so, as every previous Secretary of State has done, through the 
Government of India, and not by means of correspondence with an opposition 
member of the Madra.s Assembly. 

Mr. RICHARDS: My answer is that there was no indication of any 
change of policy at all. If my Noble Friend will turn up the Mnntagu-Chelihs- 
ford Report he will find there a condemnation of the communal system of re- 
presentation. 

Earl WINTERTON: There has been no change of policy? 

Mr'. RICHARDS: I can a.ssure him that on question of policy the usual 
practice is followed in everj- case. This is merely expressing an opinion of the 
Secretary ol State, which was shared by Members of the Nobje Lord’s party. I 
do not think that there is anything more thsn that in that letter. It certainly 
does not represent any change of policy on the part of the Secretary of State. 
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The House ol Commons resumed sitting on the l^th June/^ltcr the Whiis- 
suntide recess. TJie first questions to he asked were those dealing with Indian 
Affairs. 

Muhammaoan JnUGEB. 

Sir Charles YATE^ began questions by asking the Under-Secretary of State 
for India in which High Courts of India there is a Muhammadan Judge and 
in which there is not. 

Mr. RICHARDS in reply stated that there was one Muhammadan Judge 
in the Calcutta, Bombay, Allahabad and Lahore High Courts respectively, but 
none in the High Courts of Madras, Patna and Rangoon. 

Sir Charles YATE asked if the Under-Secretary would take into considera- 
tion the appointment of further Muhammadan Judges. Mr. Richards, how- 
ever, would give no undertaking on the matter, and contented himself with 
saying that he would mention it to the Secretary of State. 

Lee Commission Report. 

Ill reply to Mr. HOPE-SIMPSON, the Undm -Secretary of State, said 
that no official orders would be passed on the recommendations contained in tins 
Report until it had been discussed by the Indian Legislative Assembly in its 
September Session, but that the necessary preliminary work was ipeanwhilc 
being pressed on, with all possible speed, both there and in India He added 
that any financial relief ultimately sanctioned would have effect troiri the 1st 
April, 1924. 

Sir Henry CRATK is not anxious either to have the matter discussed by 
the Indian Legislature, nor to accept their views, and asked if it was not the 
case that the Secretary of State had power quite independently of the J legis- 
lative Assembly to carry out the scheme proposed by the Commission. 
Mr. Richards agreed, but at the same time said tlnit there was no 
chance of anything being done without full consultation with the Government 
of India and without taking into consideration the views expressocl in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Government of Inuia Act. 

In answer to Colonel MEYLER (Liberal Member for Blackpool), Professor 
Richards stated that the Committee appointed by the Government Of India 
to enquire into the working of the Reforms would report to the ‘Government of 
India and any proposals whii-h might result from its recommendations would 
he those of the Government of India. Parliament \^ould necessarily be fully 
informed of such iiroposals as Hi.s Majesty’s Govonunent decide to adopt. In 
answer to a supplementary question, the Under-Secretary stated that ne was 
not yet in a ixisition to give the names of unofficial members of the Committee. 

General Dyer. 

A question by Dr. Hadeii GUEST (J^abor) of which he had given private 
' notice was greeted with cheers from the Labor and Jnberal beiiehes and stony 
. silence on the Conservative benches. Dr. Guest asked the PWme Minister 
.whether bis attention had been called to the statement made by Mr. Justice 
McCjirdie during the trial of the action by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, formerly 
Lieut. -Governor of the Punjab, claiming damages for alleged libel gainst Sir 
Sankaran Nair, formerly Member of the Executive Coiiiicil of the Viceroy of 
J ndia with reference to the punishment of General Dyer by the Government of 
India and the Government of Great Britain; and whether, in view of the 
grave political and social reaction which these statements may have in India, 
he will order an enquiry to be made as to whether this is an abuse of privilege. 

Mr. DIXEY (Conservative) had also given private notice of a question 
addressed to the Prime Minister, asking if his attention had been called to the 
result of a recent case in the High Court which strongly suggested that General 
Dyer l^ad not been fairly dealt with by the authorities, and in view of the 
fact that General Dyer is seriously ill, whether he would consider immediately 
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what steps could now be taken to reconsider the matter. This question was 
greeted with Conservative applause, and indicated the die-hard point of view. 

Commander KENWORTHY (Liberal), oefore the question was replied to, 
asked if the Prime Minister was aware that the leuriied Judge had not ^ot the 
documents in tlje Dyer Case before him, and had not the full evidence H'hich 
was in the possession of the Government of India P 

The PRIME MINISTER in reply stated that he had only now heard Dr. 
Haden Guest’s question lor the first time, as no copy of it had reached him. 
Mr. Dixey’s question, he stated, had only reached him at one ‘’o’c-lock, and he 
could not attempt to give a considered answer at sUch short notice, but lusked 
that the question should be put on the paper and he would deal with ft. 

The question was accorcluigly put on paper and the Prime Mmis-tcr made 
a statement on the siibiect on June 2,‘lrd. 

O’DwYEit r. S\^KAn\N Nair Case. 

Mr. JjANSBURY (Labor) asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he would direct a complete transcription of the judgment in this case 
to be transmitted to the Government of India and ask ior an expression ot 
opinion on the extra-judicial matters raised by the Judge in the light of the 
Hunter Commission Report. 

Mr. RICHARDS stated in reply that the Secretary of State would arrange 
for a tran.script of the judgment to bo furnished to the Government of India, 
who would no doubt consider whether anv observations iliereon w’ould appear 
to he called for. (The word “judgment” in each case is a verbal slip, and 
w’hat is really meant is the summing up of the Judge, which in itself forms a 
very long document. The judgment, ol course, contained merely a few words). 

Mr. LANSBUHY had another question addressed to the Pj-iine Minister 
asking whether the Government w'ouUl grunt time for the discusBioii of the mo- 
tion standing in his name dealing with the remarks of Mr. Justice McCardie 
during the recent trial. 

The motion referred to was a motion to present an address to the King that 
Justice McCardie be removed from the Bench. This was however subsequently 
withdrawn on the Prime Minister refusing to allot a day. 

The PRIME MINISTER in reply .stated that he had come to the coMclii- 
sion that discussion on this subject w'ould only add to the harm that had alrei^dy 
been done in India by the words complained of. However unfortunate the 
W'ords had been, they did not constitute the kind of fault amounting to 
moral delinquency wdiich constitutionally justified an Address to the King as 
proposed. The objectionable passage occurred, not in a considered written 
judgment, but in an oral charge to the jury delivered at the conclusion of a 
lengthy and somewhat heated trial, and the very form in which it was couched 
showed that the learned Judge w’as not informed as to what took place. The 
Prime Minister added this important statement — that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment completely a.ssociated itself with the decision of the Government (not 
merely the Secretary of State) of the day. His Majesty’s Government would 
always uphold the right of the Judiciary to pass judgment even on the Execu- 
tive, if it thought fit. but that being the right of the Judii-iary, it w'as all the 
more necessary that it should guard itself against pronouncements upon issues 
involving grave political consequences which are not themselves being tried. 

Sir Kingslay WOOD (Conservative) asked whether the Prime Minister, 
having regard to the statement he had just made and the undesirability of a 
motion remaining on the Order Paper attacking a Judge who was daily trying 
rases in the High Court, would use his influence to have this motion withdrawn. 
Mr. Lansbury immediately jumped to his feet and said that no one need use 
any influence ; he was perfectly satisfied w*ith the statement made by the Prime 
Minister. 

A further question by Mr. Ronald McNETLL caused the 
Minister to state th^t he refused to be drawn into a discussion on this 
matter. He confined himself to the statement that the main point of the trial 
did npt concern itself with the obiter dicta which the learned Judge let tall in 
his (diarge to the jury, and those w'ords w^ere calculated to have a Mnoiis 

effect on Indian public opinion, and it was for these reasons that he had 
QQluched his answer in the manner stated above, 
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Indian Deputations to Sbckbtaby of State. 

Mr. John SCURR (Labor) asked the Under-Secretary of State whether he 
would lay upon the' table a statement giving the purport of the deliberations 
between the Indian Deputation headed by His Highness the Aga Khan and the 
Secretary of State, on Indian Reforms and other cognate matters. 

Mr. RICHARDS replied that there had geen no deliberations between 
any Indian Deputation and the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State 
had received a statement of views from tne Deputation referred to, and from 
other Deputations and individuals, but he was not prepared to publish reports 
of their purport,, 

Colonies Committee. 

Mr. SCtlRR had a further question asking whether the Under-Secretary 
of State could give any idea of the date by which the Colonies Committee now 
in London might be expected to complete their deliberations and present their 
report to the Government of India. 

Mr, RICHARDS replied that the functions of the Colonies Committee 
were to discuss certain questions with the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
ond to make representations to him. The date of the conclusion of their work 
did not depend on themselves alone and could not yet be definitely forecast. 

Cawnptir Conspiracy Trial. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under-Secretary of State whether he had now 
received a copy of the evidence and judgment given against the prisoners re- 
cently on trial at Cawnpur, and whether he would lay a complete statement 
of the evidence and judgment on the table of the House. 

Mr. RICHARDS in reply stated that he had not yet received the papers 
referred to and could not say if the Secretary of State would decide that the 
papers should be laid before the House. 

Indian Government Officials and Non-Co-Operation. 

Mr. Thomas JOHNSTON (Labor) asked the Under-Secretary of State 
whether he was aware that the Madras Government was discharging officials 
w'ho contributed to the Tilak Swaraj Fund or associated with Non-Co-Operators 
or subscribed to the Non-Co-Operators’ papers, and whether Mr. Subba Rao 
had been discharged from the Telegraph Department for the official reason that 
he was either a Non-Co-Operator himself or had active sympathy w'ith Non-Co- 
Operators, and whether the Under-Secretary of State would make enquiries 
with a view to the discontinuance of this policy. 

Mr, RICHARDS stated that he had no official knowledge of the individual 
case or of the general orders of dismissal. He added, however, that all Govern- 
ment servants are prohibited from subscribing in aid of anv political move- 
ment in India, and they knew of the existence of this prohibition. 

Swaraj Resolution at Serajganj. 

Col. HOWARD-BITRY (Conservative) asked the Under-Secretary of State 
whether his attention had been drawn to Mr^ C. R, Das’s support of the Reso- 
lution passed by the Swarajya Party at Serajganj, paying homage to the mur- 
derer of Mr, Ernest Day ; whether he w'os aware of the indignation of the Eu- 
ropean, community in India at the eulogy of murder as a political weapon; and 
whether the Government of India contemplated taking any legal action against 
the movers of this Resolution. 

Mr. .RICHARDS stated that he had. seen in the press reports of indigna- 
tion meetings in India, but had not received any official information that legal 
proceedings were contemplated or any report of the precise- terms of the Reso- 
intion. Colohel Howard-Bury askqd the Under-Secretary of State if he dis- 
sociated bimSelf from the expression of the Secretary of State in his letter to 
Mr. SatyamUrti, in which he said that the Swarajists were using perfectly 
constitutional weapons. Mr. Richgrds in reply merely pointed out that M>*. 
Gandhi himself had condemned this Resolution, 

Indian Tariffs. 

Mr. HANNON (Conservative) asked the Under-Secretary of , State whether 
he was ftware that applications had been received by the Indian Tariff Board 
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from the paper^ printinR ink, boots and shoes, cement, and magnesium chloride 
industries, requesting that Protection should be afforded to these industries, 
and whetlier it was the intention of His Majesty’s Goveniineiit to endeavour to 
coine to some arrangement with the Governinont ol India on this question, as 
this Protection would operate against the British export trade with India. 

Mr. RIC^HARDS stated that he w'as unaw'^are of such applications, but that 
the Secretary of State did not think he I'ould uselully consider the propriety 
of making representation to the Government of India before the Tariff Board 
had reported. 

Sir Henry COWAN (Conservative) asked if the Government wore in favor 
of Protection in India while opposed to protection at home. 

Captain A\’edgw’ood BENN (JAberal), amid the laughter of the Hou-se 
asked if there wa.s any reason to suppose that the Government of India had 
been using and profiting by the literature of the Tariff Reform League issued 
by the Cionservatives in that country. Mr. Richards realised that this was 
ineant more as a hit for the Conservatives than as a question to him, and left 
it ningisTl'ered. 

Military Expenuiture. 

Mr. TJlirRTLE (Labor) asked the Under-Secretary of State, with regard 
Lo the C^oinmiilee apimintcd by the Govonimont of India for the purpose of 
making recommendations for economy in military expenditure and w'hich con- 
tained no non-officml members, if he would advise the appointment of such a 
non-(ifrK‘nil expert us Sir P S. Sivaswami Aiyar or Sir Pursnottamdas Thakurda.s. 

Mr. UK’HABDS stated that he had not heard of the Committee, but if 
such a (’oinmittec were being sot np, he had no doubt the Government of India 
would e.xcrcise a wise diseretioii in the selection of expert nietnbera. 

Indian Election Expenses, 

Sir Charles YATE (Ckniservative) asked the TTiider-Secreiary of State when 
it was intended to introdueo Rules to fix maximum scales for election expenses 
in India sirniljir to those in force in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. RICHARDS stated he could not give a date, but the Government of 
India intendeil to make proposals as soon as sufficient data wore available. Ho 
added that tins might prove to be the case as a result of thb last elections. 

Press Laws — Indian States. 

Sir Charles YATE, iii another question, asked which of the Indian States 
had introduced Press Jiaws, and how' far those law's differed from the laws in 
force in British India. 

The Under-Secretary of State replied that the only definite information 
he had w as tlial a Press Act is or w as in force in Baroda, but he had no 
clotailed information as to its iirovisioiis. 

PuoHcaiPTioN OP “ Workers ” Weekly. 

Sir Charles YATE then asked wdiether issue No. 60 of 28th ^farcli, 1924, 
of The Mothers' Meekly was the only number of that Journal which had been 
proscribed in India as containing seditious matter. 

Mr. RICHARDS replied that certain other issues of the paper had been 
proscribed in some Provinces, and the Governments of India could only use 
their powers of proscription against those issues which fell within the provisions 
ol the law. 

Prisoners in Indian Gaols. 

Mr. MILLS, drew the attention of the Under-Secretary of State to the 
Report of the Visapiir Gaol Enquiry Committee, and asked wdiether, seeing 
that the “bel-chaiii” by which prisoners are chained together at night is still 
in use in Indian gaols and no scavenger is employed in such eases to Jirevent 
insanitary conditions, he w'ould advi.se the Government of India to abolish this 
practice. 

Mr. RICHARDS stated that the Government of India had brought to the 
notice lit the local Goveriirneiit the Gaol Coftimitlee’s strong rxindemnation of 
this method of securing prisoners, and had expressed the hope that it w'ould be 
prohibited except when it was absolutely iiidis]ieiisable as a protection against 
escape. 
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The O^Dwyer-Nair Libel Case. 

The famous Owyer-Nair Libel Case, in which Mr. Justice Me Cardie played 
the infamous part of a Daniel and tried to justify the conduct of General Dyer 
and Sir Michael O’Dwver in India, arose in tliis way. In his book entitled 
“ Gandhi and Anarchy ” written about 1920 mainly under tbe ins^tructions of 
the Government of India Sir Sankaraii Nair had made certain mild criticism 
Oil the administration of the Punjab by Sir Michael O’Dwyer during the horrible 
days of the Martial Law in 1919. Sir Michael took exception to these remarks 
of Sir Sankaraii and brought in a libel suit for damages. 1'he trial commenced 
on April 30 before Mr. Justice Mf Cardie and a special Dritish Jury and went 
on from day to day over the protracted period of five weeks. During the whole 
of the procisedings the judge showed an unjudicial bias for Sir Michael and by 
obit er~iii (fas thrown here and there prejudiced the mind of the jury. A British 
Jury, as previous cases, such as the Tiiak-Chirol case, and the Besant erase, have 
shown, is too patriotic to let down a countrymen of theirs in face of such an 
abstract idea as justice where another race is concerned. This is almost an 
every day experience in India. However, in this case, the jury apart, the judge 
liimscif gave such an atrocious .summing up of the case to the jury that it has 
raised a storm of controversy both in India and in England. Below is given a 
summary of this notorious .summing up. In the end, it remains to lie said, 

yir Michael wain his case and was awarded £500 as damages together with whole 
cost of the suit, namely, .sumo £15,0(M). 


Justice Me. Cardie^s Summing up. 

Mr. Justice McOARTyiE said that he did not regret the length of the hear- 
ing in view of tlie nature of the ca.se. He was glad to see that, whatever 
criticisms liad been made on the conduct of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and of other 
officials in India, no one had challenged in the slightest measure the incornip- 
tibility or efficiency of the military and civil officer^ who had been called a.s 
witne.sses. The jury would include men and w*omen of dilforent political parties. 
He had never belonged to a political party. He had always regarded politics 
as a somewhat clamorous branch of sociological science. The truth might lie 
between two political parties. When he regarded the parties in the case not 
be better put than that they should ask themselves : "What woidd be the 
verdict of 12 Indian men of education and responsibility, he tliey Mahomedans, 
Hindus, or Sikhs?” 

The light to make fair comment was an important right. It w’as impor- 
tant to maintain it. Even gross exaggeration would not make a comment 
unfair; nor would the fact that the opinion expressed w'as prejudiced. But 
the comment must he honest and it must be without malice. The question for 
the jury was whether any fair man, lio'wever prejudiced, would have said what 
was contained in the eriticism complained of. The first defence on the plead- 
ing wa.s the defence of justification ; the onus was on the defendant to prove 
that, Counsel for the defence had, however, put the defence of fair comment 
first and that of justification second. 

Ueferriog to the alleged outrage during the period of recruiting, his 
Lordship pointed out that it was most important to maintain a true perspective, 
es^cially as the jury had to consider wnat was the knowledge of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer. The Punjab was twice the size of Plngland, with a population of 
20 millions. It was very different from a placid English country. If the 
evidence of what happened in some places were true, there was terrorism. If 
it were tr.ue, it was profoundly regreHahle that such things should Have occur- 
red. If seemed to him that the difficulty in coming to the conclusion that there 
was any widespread system of terrorism lay in the weight of the evidence which 
had been called by the plaintiff. He did not think that all the evidence which 
had been taken for the defendant on commission, in India had been invented. 
The jury would have to consider whether that evidence had been 'exonerated. 
If Sir Michael O’Dwyer had desired that there should be oppression he would 
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liavo secured in the police a powerful weax>on, but the evidence was that he 
forbade the employment of police lu recruiting. Sir Michael O’Dwyor also 
directed that any incidents of oppression slioiild be mentioned to the Govern- 
ment at once. j1 he desired opiiression why should ho not smile and let it go 
on, if it existed? 

Throughout the case no witness had been called to say that he himself made 
a single co/nx)luiiit to Sir ATichael (>’l>wyer either verbally or m writing although 
there wore men of education and position among the witnesses for the defence. 
If there were a substantial measure of terrorispi how came it that during the 
whole of the iienod which had been covered not a single native newspaper had 
suggested that such things were taking jilace? His Lordship added ; If you 
think that this lihcl merely meant that certain siihordinates of Sir Alieliael 
O’Dwyer had been guilty ol irregular conduct, that would be one thing, because 
you might criticisse some ol ihein. Uiit is that the cliuige winch has heen 
made? lu my view, the deiendaiit has iailed to jirove tliat the pluintilf ever 
instigated or uuthoiised a single act ol terrorism.” 


General Dyer’s action. 

Turning to Amritsar, his Lordship suggested that a definition of an 
atrocity was something done ” with a desire to indulge in the lust of hurting.” 
He eniitimied Was General Uvei guilty ol an atrocity'^ I sun (|Uitc aware 
that what 1 now ssiy will he fully considered, and perhaps differed from, by 
you and by others. But I cannot lielj) feeling that the word ” atrocity ” oiiglit 
not lightly to he applied Lo a man who might have been guilty of an error of 
ludguient, but who admittcdlv acted w'ltli ah.solute integrity and honesty of 
pill pose. The word ” atrocity ” is to be considered with regard to what 1 
regard as tlie prime dntv of .ever v Govennneiit, he it in Knglaiid, or in India, 
or olsewdicro, to insimtain order and to repiess anarchy. Without the eiiforcc- 
iiieiit of law there can he no good thing lor the people. I suppose tliat the 
problem is. ” How^ shall order he niaintajned and anarchy ropres.sed?” When 
I go from tin’s country to the Pnujah I hogiu to feel at once tliat all the 
treatises on civil goverimient that I have read, all the political theories which 
1 havy heard discussed, are really put to the test, lb is a yirohleni wliieii 
touehes every one ol the Indian Princes and the population under tboni, lu 
considering whether General Dyer wa.s guilty of an atrocity, I suggest that you 
!is!i yourselves wludhcr. if General Dyer liad been a AlaliometJuii offh-er,’ In* 
would have heen gmlt> of an atrocity in acting ns he did.” 

His Lordship wont on to say that the Hunter Coninuttoe had not called 
General Dyer’s action mi atrocity ” In any event,” he said, “ one cannot 
lielj) feeling that the time and the method of Gein'ral Dyer’s jninisTinieiit, if ho 
were wrong, w’lm’O ino.st nni'ortniiate. It 'in ay he said that the full faets were 
not known to the anthoritics at home, hut afler the events of April Ul, 11)10, 
General Dyer was approved_hy his superior ofTicers and was given a coraiiiaiiti 
(in the Afghan War) in which he conducted oiioraiions with distinction. It was 
more than a year after Amritsar that he was told that no further use could ho 
fniind for his services, ile was luinished ivith a seventy that could only be 
rmdized by those who were cognizant of the great pride iii their service of the 
officers of the British Army.” 

His Lordship reviewed the events which liarl occurred at Amritsar before 
the arrival of General Dyer and s'liil that General Dyer, knew’ of those events. 
.As- far as he could .see not a single Indian person or'lndiaii building had been 
attacked hut only European persons and European buildings. The mob w'lis 
111 pf)sse.«sion of the city. It w-as unfortunate that there were children among 
those present in the sipiare hut there had been no evidence of the proseiicf* 
of woman If it were a meeting ol men gathered togetlier in such cirenni- 
what was memit by that meeting? The resolutions of the Tneetimr 
might be mnoeent but that wa.s a device well known in the history of seditious 
eniiie The que.stion was not what were the formal resolutions at' the meeting, 
but who were the speakers. There were eight speakers, and all were afterwards 
convicted of murder, or complicity in murder, or of sedition. About what wore 
they addressing that meeting? 

Mr, dustice McCardie, continuing his summing-up, resumed his comment on 
«ie action of General Dyer in firing on the crowd at Amritsar on April 13, 1919. 
He said that General Dyer had made statementB on various matters. Sir 
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Walter Schwabe had rightly drawn attention to the fact that Sir Michael 
O’Dwyor aaid in evidence that on the statement made by General Dyer to the 
Hunter Committee his ((iCiieral Dyer’s) conduct was indefensible. Later, 
however, General Dyer made a siaLemeiit to the Army Council and brought 
before the authorities circuinstauce.s which apparently had not lieeii pro, sent in 
hi.s mind when he gave evidence before the Hunter Committee. Among other 
things, he stated that there was a clear conviction in existence that a deter- 
mined and organized movement \va.s in progress to destroy all the Europeans 
on the spot and to carry the movement tlironghoui the Rnnjab, and that in the 
meeting in the square at Amritsar, he had lieforc him a mob with an express 
intciitioii to challenge British authority and to defy him to tahe any effective 
action again them. Sir Walter Schwabe had, however, pointed out that, in' 
spite of that, (General Dyer was punished. In the present hearing further facts 
might have come to light. 

The body of testimony about Amritsar was great. Jn considering it they 
(the jury) must remeriiher that the matter which was important was, what was 
teared at the time and not the opinion wdiich was formed afterwards. 


The position at Amritsar. 

His Lordship referred to the conditions at Amritsar before Ajinl 13 and to 
the fears of mutiny among the Indian trooii.s ami of troubles from Afghanistan. 
He continued- — Siippo.sc' that General Dyer's force hud been wined out, what 
would have happened 1’hc con.sequenees might have been apjiafling. That is 
a factor which you must consider wdien vou weigh the (iiiestion whether what 
General Dyer did w-as an atrocity, Rehellions lead to insurrections Insurrec- 
tions lead to civil wars. Civil w'ars are terrible things. In this case, dealing 
with matters of high policy as w-e are, one has only to reniemlier that grav ' 
evils may sometimes demand grave remedies. 

The action of General Dyer received the niiprobation of all the militarv 
authorities, but I do not nivseU pav undue weight to that, for it may w-ell 
be that the instinct of loyalty of one soldier tor another might lead to that 
approval. When we ask ourselves wdiether what General J)ver did was an 
atrot'ity w'O must renienihcr tlie man and the c ircuiristaiicos. (jciioral Dyer was 
a man w’liose career had lioen distinguished, a man adiintfcdly of high cliarac'tcr 
who on this day performed, as lie said, a horrible tiutv and perfornietl it, as is 
again admitted, with ah, solute lioiie.sty of purpose. The question wlietlicr liis 
act wa.s an atrocity — wdiatever may he the meaning you give to that word- 
raises an interoiting and a .•‘erioiis question. One cannot help asking oneself 
how tlics matter was regarded by the Siklis of Ainntsfir and of the snrruiiiidiiig 
places. They were on the spot. They knew' all If General Dyer’s action had 
been an atrocity one would have thought that the Sikhs would he outraged 
because Amritsar was tlieir holy citv. I cannol help attaching some iinportaiice 
to the curiou.s and striking evidonce that after the firing on tlie iiioh was over 
and order had been restored, Sikh priests coiigrutiilatcd and thanked General 
Dyer and insisted on liis being baptized as a Sikh, a unique honour. Why, 
if the firing were an atrocity, wmg this honour conferred on General Dyer by 
the Sikhs ? 

The question whether General D.ver acted rightly or wrongly is for yon. T 
said in the course of my opening words to you that T should expros,s my own 
opinion on certain things subject to your own judgment. Speaking with full 
deliberation and knowing the whole of the evidence given in this case, 1 cxju-css 
my view that General Dyer in the grave and exceptional circumstances acted 
rightly, and in my opinion, he was wionglv punished bv the Hecretarv of State 
for India. That is ni.v view, and 1 need scarcely say that I liave weighed every 
circiini<.tance and everv detail wdncli was put before the Hunter ConuniLtee. 

Siu MiciiAiiL O’ Dwyer’s Resi‘onsiijii,ity, 

If 3’oii take an opposite view* the que'ition then arises whether General 
Dyer’s action was an atrocity committed by Sir Michael O’Dwyor, which is a 
different thing. Before you attribute to Sir Michael O’Dwyer respon- 
sibility for this matter vou must ask yourselves wdiether he really did commit 
it in any fair sen.«e of the words. Before you can say that he is to be deemed 
to be re.spon8ible in any fair sense of the phrase you must remember that he 
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WHS not iit Amritsar hiin.self but at Lahore, a pood many miles away. But Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer in no way authorized or iiistipated what General Dyer was 
pomp to do; he did not know' w'hat was goinp to happen. In wdiat w'ay is ho to 
he eharpcd with havinp eonnuitted an atrocity if there were oneH Stress has 
been laid on the apjnnval which he alterwards pave to General Dyer’s action, 
hut subsequent apjiroval seems to l>e a very diiterent tliiiip Iroui instigation. 
C an you 111 any lair sense of the winds .say that a man commits an atrocity of 
\tliicli he previously knows nothing wliatevor because, on the request ol a 
peiieiMl ofTiccr of high posiLion, he alterw'ard.s in the circuinstances agrees with 
wjiat has I, eon dotie!^ 

C^onsuleniip whether there w'as a w idesjireail coiisi>iracy apaiiiat the British 
rule 111 the Bunjab in 1919, his Jjordshi)> said that in the evidence of unrest 
at that time lie had not ohserved one instance m which an Jiidiaii individual 
was attacked or an Indian shop hiirnod. All he would say W'as that if the 
same evidence liad been piven on a cliarpo apaiiist two or more persons of con- 
spiracy in the Pqiijub, ho w'oiild liold that there w'as a ^inina lacie case to po 
10 the jury. ’Flio jury would have to con.sider whether the men who thonplit 
that troulile w'as hrewinp at Lahore were nervous, and whether it was an 
atrocity to fire on tlie mob to prevent incidents which it was feared inipht 
occur. 


TiIK I'SE OP Al2UOl’L.ANEa. 

’riie events at (ilujraiiwala rtiLscd the question ul the use ol aeiojilaues 
during tunes ol civil cUsturbuiices. It was a qiieaLiun paiLiy oi political ex- 
pediency, partly ol pracLical necessity, and jiariiy ol etJmai mstinci. I'he real 
ailficuJty in the use ol ueropJaiies was in ueiiiimp Llie extent to wliicJi houihs 
weie to he diupjied or njachiiie guns used. Sir k'saiiKaiaii iSair hud said that 
tne taking ol mnoceiit Jile w’as not justiiied in any circ-uinstancos , tJmt it 
w'ould bo w'rong to save the live.s of I.UOO innocent iniusons by dropping a boiiib 
which might kill one innocent pej‘.soii. 'J'lie applicucioii oi tiiat principle could 
not he cunlinod to the use ol aeroplanes, it iiiiist logically extend to me firing 
on a Cl owe! h> f ioojis or police, li any man wlio was going to a iinirderons 
meeting chose to take a child wuLli liuii, the whole inoh, uccorUing to 8ir Sanka- 
raii N ail '.s tlicory, would he immune. 'I ho extent to winch aeroplanes weie 
used at Gujraiiwala and the mauiier in w'liicJi they were used were matters on 
which opinion miglit diller. If Sir JMiclmel U’Dwycr hud a.sked the military 
to lake out aeroplanes and to diop homlis and use inuchiiie guns on person's 
W'orkiiig peacefully lu the holds, he would clearly have been wrong. But il Sir 
IMichael U’Dwjer and the general officer commanding meant that the aeroplanes 
sliould only use huinbs or iiiachiiie guns against a crowd which was about to 
attack buildings or to murder, that was a wholly Uiliercnt thing. 'J'he lury 
w'ould liavc to I'onsider wiiat Sir Michael UMfw,>er really authonzeii. 

Ill Ins view', there was ampJo powci to impose martial law in the Punjab. 
Jt was declared by tlie Government ol India at Simla, which was not far from 
the urea of disturhunce.s, where the Guvcriimeiit w’as surrounded by advisors 
including Sir Saiikaran Nair. If martial law were onc“o declared it ought to he 
exercised with firmness and rigour. On the other hand, it ought not to he 
administered in mere caprice or with an uiuieccssurv seventy. There was no 
doubt that Sir Michael O’Dwyer seinred tiie declaration ol martial law be- 
cause he asked lor it. 

IL. Lordship said that the eulogium which was passed on 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer by the Govcriinieut ol India and the Secretary of State 
and w'hich was described by Sir Saiikaran Nair in Ins book as an “outrage on 
Indian public opinion,’’ rel erred to the wJiole period during which Sir Michael 

0 Dwyer occupied the position of Lieutenant-Governor of the Piiiijah It was 
true that a large number of iiewspapeis ni India criticized the adniuiistration 

01 Sir M ichacl O Dwyer. It had been said that no newspaper exjiressed ap- 

probation ol It. 11c (his Lordship) .sometimes wondered what public opinion 
was. It was a nice point how it was created and whether public opinion repre- 
sented tlie views of the body of busy working folk or whether it represented the 
views of those who owned or conducted newspapers. If there were a wide- 
spread desire to use the events in the Punjab in April, 1919, for propaeaiida 
purposes they might well find a certain uniformity of opinion in a great nart rif 
the newspapers of India. ui 
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India at Stake. 


Under the caption "India At Stake" Sir Michael O’Dwyer issued the following 
letter to the Press after his victory in the Nair Libel Case : — 

Five years ago, in Aiiril 1919, a lew montlis after the Armistice, a serious 
rebellion broke out in the Central Punjab. It was the result of Gandhi’s 
agitation against the Kowlatt Bills, supported by the most malignant campaign 
of misrepresentations that ever deluded an ignorant and credulous people. 

The first outbreak took jilace at Delhi, the hcadijiiarters of the Govern- 
ment of India, on March 80, and the rebellion started in Amritsar on April 
10. The rebels murdered every European on wiioin they could lay hands, 
and ptti'inptcd to murder European w'onien. At the .same time, tlironghont 
the Punjab, and in other parts of India, most iletcrmined attempts were made 
to wreck the commumcations leading to the Nortli-West Frontier by cutting 
the telegraph, tearing up the railway, and burning bridges, so as to prevent 
the movement of troops towards the frontier. 

Arc HAN Hopus. 

By this it was hoped to facilitate the invasion ol Northern India by the 
new (and then hostile) Amir ol Afghanistan and the Irontier tribes,' iiith 
whom tho fomenters of the rebellion kept in eominnnication, and on whose 
help they were relying to overthrow British rule in India. 

On April 12, 1919, a strong military force, skilfully liandled. re-establish- 
ed control of Lahore. On the same date General Dyer took charge of the 
military situation at Aniiitsar, with instructions to re-establish civil control 
His task was no easy one. He had only 1,000 men - 400 British, (300 Indians 
(mostly untrained) — to protect the 100 European women and children collccfed 
in the lort, to guard the civil station, to safeguartl his coinnuiiucutions, and 
to overawe the hostile mobs, numbering tens of tlioiisands, in a city oi 150,0(0 
people. 


OiiuERs Defied 

On (he morning of Ajiril 18. he spent four hours with llio Distiict ]\fayi'-- 
trate in publicly iirot-laiming by beat of drum, in nineteen diflcreiit places in 
the city, that all gatherings of enrht or more noiild he bred upon. His pro- 
elariiation nas received u itli derision as mere “MiilF" winch he bad not 1 he 
power to eiiloree, 

111 dehaiiee of his orders, a hostile gathering of 15, 000 to 20, 000 pcMsons as- 
sembled a few hours later. It was convened by a man who had phiyetl a 
leading part in the murder of the bunk managers on the lOtli, and was addres- 
sed by eight of the men who had taken a prominent part in the inurderous 
outrages and rebellious proceedings of the previous days. General Dyer, in pur- 
suance of the warnings he had given, opened fire on this gathering, which ho 
regarded — and wdio can say he was wrong P — as “ the rebel army,” with the 
small force at his disposal — fifty Indian troops armed with rifles, backed by 
forty Gurkhas carrying kukris. 

Dyer’s prompt action, repellent _ to himself personally but dictated by a 
stern sense of duty in a supreme cirisis, smashed the rebellion at its source, and 
though it unfortunately involved the loss of nearly 400 lives, it undoubtedly 
averted the far greater bloodshed which the spread of tho rebellion would 
have entailed. 

When the news of his action spread, in a few days the rebellion subsided 
everywhere, and not another shot had to he fired in the Punjab. Order was res. 
tored before the Afghan invasion began early in May, and the Afghans, who had 
counted on finding a rebellious country and a mutinous Army ready to welcome 
them, were confronted with a loyal people and an Army 2(X),(KH) stroii,?; 1o 
bar their way. p , , , , 

In the Punjab, the forces of disorder had for the moment been paralysed, 
and the fomenters of rebellion as well their ignorant dupes had been brought 
to speedy justice in a few months. The British Raj had never been so secure. 

And then came the beginning of the debacle. The Extremist friends 
throughout India and the leading rebels of the Punjab, whose plans had been 
foiled by the prompt measures taken, started again, under Gandhi’s leadership, 
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another propaganda of calumny and mis-represeiiiation carried out with extra- 
ordinary skill and supported by ignorant or unscrupulous partisans in this coun- 
try, to discredit the men and the measures — the so-called “Punjab Atrocities”— 
by which the rebellion had been suppressed. Timid or ambitious English politi- 
cians here and in India, eager to seenre at any cost a Invourable atmosphere 
for the reforms then bolore Parliament, played into their hands. The true 
facts of the roheilion were not for months disiOosed to the British Press and 
Public; all the rebels hut a small fraction guilty of the most atrocious criine.s 
were amnestied in December, 1919 — and many ol them iit once resumed their 
career of seditious agitation. 


Humiliation. 

The triumph of tlie Indian extremists was now complete. They had 
forced the Government of India to a complete and hmniliatiug surrender.' I'or 
two years alter this (ilaiidln w'as supreme in India, while his friend and admirer, 
Mr. Montagu, directed the destinies of India from Whitehall as Secretary 
of State. During these two years disorder and anarchy stalked nnclicrked 
over the length and breadth of Tndia, culminating in the Malabar rehc'lion of 
1920-21, which, though a small local affair, cost 10,fH)0 lives u^aiiist the t^OO 
ol the Punjab rebellion. 

The action taken against Dyer and others wus used by the Khilafat re\o- 
liitioiiaries to persuade the ignorant Moplas that rebellion was a safe game. 
Then came another dramatic turn of the wdieel. In March, 1922, on tlie same 
day, Mr. Montagu lell from office and Gandhi w'as arrestc'd and urongJit lo 
trial lor the sedition which he had for months been boasting of spreading hj 
all the means in his power. 

Eor some time “the land (India) had comparative rest,” But Gandhi's 
success in defying a weak Goveriimeiit had roused up many others lo lolJow 
in his footsteps, and to-day the truculent Akali Riklis of the Punjab are the 
fighting arm of the Extremist (Nmgress Party that is aiming at the subversion 
of British rule either by overt or covert methods. 

MuRUEit Approveu 

The development of their so-caded “non-violent” methods may be gathered 
from the resolution of the Bengal Congress a few days ago publicly ajiproviiig 
of the patriotic action of the Bengali murderer of Mr. Day-- an English stock- 
broker in (/alcutta, whom the murderer mistook for the Chief of the Police, 
and yet I'n* Secretarv ol State tor Judin sees no haim in carrying on a 
private conespondeiUK* with memherb of this Party in India as to grave 
political issues, and the doors of the India Office are open to many of them 
who are now iiushing their subversive propaganda in this country. No wonder 
loyal Indians, still the vast majority, openly say: “How long can u Govern- 
ment last from which its friends have nothing to hope, its foes nothing lo 
fear?” 

But one wonders how long public upiuiun here will continue to tolerate 
the apathy and inaction under which India is steadily relapsing into anarchy. 
Are our .statesmen like the Boiirhoiis, who forget everything and learn nothing? 
In the gloomy horizon one can discern one ray of hope. 

Biurisu Justice 

An English Judge and jury have just had to review the circumstances in 
which General Dyer — now sorely stricken with bodily infirmity — had to net 
at Amritsar on April 13, 1919. The Judge summed up his conclusions in the 
following memorable passage. 

“Speaking with fuU deliberation, and knowing the whole of the evidence given In 
this case, 1 express my view that General Dyer, under the grave and exceptional circum- 
ntances, acted rightly and in my opinion upon this evidence, he was wrongly ponished 
by the Secretary of State for India.” 

This vindication proves that in the long run British Justice at least rises 
.superior to “political con.sideration.s.” One wants no more Jallianwala Baghs; 
one wants no more Dyers as victims to political expediency ; still less does 
one want more Mopla rebellions. But the lawlessness and contempt for authority 
now rampant must inevitably lead as in the past to disorders and rebellion, 
which in turn must be repressed by military force. 
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It is time that the British people made it elcar to those to whom they 
have delegated their responsibility that thoir first duty is to secure to the Indian 
masses that peace and orderly progress which are now being seriously enden- 
gered by the unbridled licence of, and under the encouragement given to, self- 
seeking or ambitious or openly seditious iioliticians. 

Mrs. Besant's Reply. 

To that letter of Sir Michael, circulated and applauded all over England, the 
solitary voice of Mrs. Besant who was then in England in connection with the National 
Convention Deputation to the Secretary of State, was raised in protest. In reply 
to the late Kaisar of the Punjab, Mrs. Bezant wrote the following to the Press, but 
no English Paper would print even this medest reply except Mr. Brailsford’s paper, 
“ the Standard.” Mrs. Besant wrote: — 

The above three words are the title oi an article by Rir IMichnel O’Dwyer, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., ex-Lieiit.-Goveriior of the Punjab, in si Sunday paper. 
There are certain corrections and oinmissioii in his article, winch should ho 
suppliod. 

He states that the "rebellion started in Amritsar on Aprd 10, and that 
the rebels murdered every Enro])oaii on whom ihev cniild lay hands, and at- 
tempted to murder European w'oiiieii”. Ho omits to state that "the rebels’ * 
were a number of men who went peaceably and unarmed towards tlie Civil 
Lines to ask whither two Indian leaders had been removed, who were stopped 
by soldiers ere they reached the Lines, ivho made no effort to disobey, but sat 
down on the road, heating their breasts and wailing lor their lost friends. 
On this mourning ciowd the soldiers fired at short range On this the ini- 

K rovoked mourning turned to rage; and the men caught up sticks and 
ars, and rushed into the town and killed four or five European men, 

and struck an European w’oman, who wins rescued by Indians. The 

crowd burnt some buildings and dispersed, and no further noting oc- 
curred. On the 11th and I2th, the Police arrested a nundicr of men, 

and there w'as no resistance. On the night of the 12th, General Dyer 

arrived, and on the morning of the lilth proclaimed that no meeting should 
be held. The 13th was a festival, and many villagers crowded into Amritsar, 
men, w^onieii and little chiWron, and assembled in a walled-iii space, with a 
few narrow outlets. At 1 o’clock, General Dyer was informed that a crowd 
was assembling. He waited till about 4 o’clock, and then marched down with 
50 riflenieii and 40 Gurkhas with knives. Luckily the widest inlet to the square 
was not wide enough to admit a machine gun. The crowd was doing no harm, 
was listening quietly to a speaker. Without warning, he gave the order to 
fire, and the panic-stricken crowd fled at once to the narrow outlets. The.sc 
were quickly closed hy the dead and dying, and the soldiers coiituiued to fire into 
the unresisting crowed till their ammunition w^as exhausted, leaving some 500 
dead, and more than as many lying w'ounded. They lay there till the next day, 
untended, through the terrible* heat of the night, without even w;ater, save a 
little brought by some brave men and w'omen, at the risk oi their lives, walking 
in the streets being forbidden under pain of being shot. General Dyer has 
never pretended that the crowd w'a.s riotous or "tumultuous’’ ; he shot the 
people down, as he said, " to give a lesson.’’ The remainder of the 
lesson was given in the shocking outrages under Martial Law, the 

floggings of untried men, the penning of others up in the burn- 
ing sun, shelterless, the imprisoning of others in iron cages, in 

which they could not even lie down, the tortures, the savage sentences. The 
"crawling order," which shocked even Sir Michael O’Dwyer, by his owm con- 
fession, applied to the lane in which the English w'oman was assaulted, and 
in this a flogging post was set up, tied to which boys w'ere flogged into insensi- 
bility in the vain hope of obtaining from them knowledge they did not possess, 
and any Indian wdio had to pass through it w^as forced hy soldiers to wriggle 
along on his stomach, and if he tried to lift himself on to his knees to relieve 
the pain, he was struck with the butts of rifles or prodded w'ith a bayonet. 

The result of the "lesson" has been seen ever since in the state of the 
Punjab, the bitter hatred felt towards the English, the many riots, the boy- 
cott of the Prince of Wales, the alienation of the Rikhs, the general distrust 
of British promises, the Non-Co-operation Movement, the revival of secret 
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coiispirary, the deliberate breaking of laws, and the thousands imprisoned for 
breaking them, and, on the expiry of their senteiiees, hailed as martyrs by 
slioutiiig crowds and covered with flowers. To be sent to prison is no longer 
a disgrace ; it is a coveted honor. As Gladstone said of the imprisoned Irish 
“rebets” ; '‘They have made the prison the temple of Liberty.’* Misguided!'' 
Yes. But these results are the lessons learnt by Indians by the massacre of 
Amritsar and the Martial Law atrocities in the Punjab. General Dyer did not 
cTush a revolution, he created one which is still going on. 

J, who write, have ioiight the Non-Co-Operation Movement from its incei»- 
tion, liave been howled dowui by angry mobs for counselling constitutional 
means only, and jeered at in the streets All of us who have tried to popularise 
the Reforms have met with a similar late. Our persevering efforts were begin- 
ning to have some effect; Sir Sankaran Nair’s book bud done considerable good ; 
lie lias had his rew'ard from an English jury. The Indian Goveriiniont and the 
Secretary of State for India sliowed sympathy with the suffeniigs of tamiljes 
whose bread-w'inners had been slaughtered or maimed for life, by giv»ng such 
lioor* compensation as money could give, and had the audacity to declare that 
I tidiaii life was as sacred as English life. The verdict of the jury 
has shattered that idea, and the Judge has cniidemned the actinu 
of the Indian and English Exemitive Goverunieiits I was not aware 
before that a Judge might condemn His Majesty’s Executives, hut 
mie-t piesurne that His Majesty’s legal representatives may review anil 
bland, without giving them opportunitv for defence. His Majesty’s 
representatives of the Executive, to the huge delight in Tlw Mornnui 
But what will be the effect in India The lesson taught in the Piiiiiah con- 
vinced India — as the comparatively trifling Peterloo Massacre convinced Eng- 
land — that a people s lives are not safe niilil they win political power, and it 
gave a tremendous impetus to Home Rule, The punishment of Sir Sunkarun 
Nair, and the “vindication of General Dyer” will give aiioLlier great impulse 
to the campaign for viiining Dominion Status iii India. Our tusk iii winning 
It ( oiistitutiounllif will he rendered iiiueh harder, for the advoi'Utes of ron- 
,s])iia(v to overthrow' British rule will be greatly strengthened. 1 grant that 
an iiiianned people can for o ittnr he cowed down by a Nation armed to tbe 
teeth with modern weajioiis, with aeroplanes raininip bombs on helpless towns 
and villages. But I deny that the British people will lor long allow' the hold- 
ing of India subject, by lessons like that taught by General Dyer. But if 
India, ill despair, embiaces the teachings of the Swarajists and refuses to pay 
taxes — as was tlireutened by Mr, Patel in the Indian Legislative AssemlJy, 
and this trial may lead to that — iniii they be eolleeteil by aeroplanes and 
bombs •' 

This trial lias made it necessaiy for Britain to choose her road. Sundtn/ 
W/'/o f'.v.s says that “in the last resort we bold India by the sword, and as guar- 
dians of eivilisation”— -by nias.saeres — “w'c dare not let it slip from our grasp’’. 
I’hat IS ini.scliievous rubbish. Two hundred and forty millions of people can- 
not permanently bo held by force, and any attempt would mean the stirring 
up ol Asia against Europe. India can only be held by ties of mutual love and 
trust, now strained almost to the breaking point. J^et Britain eo-operate w'lth 
India in establishing Home Rule, and then, only then, w'ill India remain a 
eontented partner in tlie Common w'ealtli and a bulwark ot Great Britain’s 
Self-Governing Dominions in the East, Japan, CJiina, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Iraq, Arabia, Egypt, Angora, are all inhabited by lolored Nations, and they 
are all awalie ■ they w'ould not tolerate the holding down of their colored 
hrethron , only tlie Russian Bolshevists would rejoice if Britain were mad 
enough to stir up all Asia against her by forgetting the words of warning, 
that they who take the sword shall perish by the sword. Britain has the 
splendid opportunity of uniting white and colored races, Eurojie and Asia, 
West and East, b.v accepting India as a Self-Governing Dominion m the (‘’om- 
moiiwealth. But tVie opportunity, if rejected, will pass out of her reach. 

Sir Michael O’Dw'yer, who has won the libel action which he brought 
igainst Sir Sankaran Nair, takes a gloomy view of the present state of India 
111 the significant article which he contributes to our columns. 

Sir Michael stands for the traditional ideas and policy of the men who 
lave governed India with no thought of self-interest and with little belief in 
tnild and conciliatory efforts to deal with extremism, while Lord Olivier, Seere- 
barv of State for India in a Socialist Government, represents a very different 
' KK) 
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s(4i()ol of thought. There is less, however, whioh divides them in policy than 
might seem. Midway, as a great, powerful and moderating influence, . comes 
14. H. the Aga Khan, who in a recent issue of The Sunday JCxjnesa made a 
striking pronouncement on India and Indian policy. Extremists of every 
kind are perilous to the peace and the ordered progress of communities, and 
blind repression might well bring in its train the evils which impotent weak- 
ness mu^t aggravate. 

Meanwhile it is urgently important that the people of this country and 
ol this Empire should seek to understand the problem of India, difficult an it 
may be, and thus to force a clear cut 7 )olicy on any Government which under- 
takes the vast responsibilities of Empire. In the last resort we hold India by 
the sword, and as guardians of civilisation wo dare not let it slip from our grasp. 
A higher sanction than mere self-interest holds us to our task. To find the 
right way, to reconcile reason with authority, to show complete firmness with- 
out being pushed into oppression — ^that is the task of Imperial governance, 
that IS the task which confronts the British peojilcs. 









